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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  first  Tolume  of  the  Huntbe-Natubalist  is  merely 
introductory  to  what  I  propose  to  xaake^  in  every  sense,  a 
**  progressiye"  series  of  seven  yolmnes. 

My  cherished  object  in  this  undertaking  is,  to  introduce 
-within  the  general  scope  of  Polite  Literature,  a  popular  X 
Natural  History:  upon  tliB  production  of  which  I  haYe  so 
brought  to  bear  the  latest  discoyeries  of  Science,  in  the 
application  of  medianical  forces  to  pictorial  illustration,  as 
to  cheapen  all  their  cost  without  any  deterioration  of  artistic 
value ;  and  bring  the  essential  spirit^f  what  have  been  here- 
tofore as  sealed  books,  from  thehr  excessive  costliness,  within 
the  reach  of  the  People. 

Then,  again,  what  I  mean  l>y  '^  popular^'  b  to  be  found 
in  a  regard  of  the  highest  sense  of  this  vulgarised  and 
misused  term  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  scholastic  use  of 
^'technical" — a  work  belonging  rather  to  the  general  litera- 
ture than  technical  science  of  Natural  History — ^treating  of 
its  facts  as  weH  as.  cognate  associations.  A  work,  indeed, 
aiming  to  be  as  gay. as  it  is  grave — ^as  fanciful  as  it  is  / 
profound — as  theoretical  as  accnrate--as  full  of  flesh  and 
blood  as  of  philosophy — as  human  as  it  is  transcendental — 
as  rhapsodicaUy  intoxicate  as  the  hale  air  and  blithe  sunshine 
out-of-doors  can  make  it — and  just  sufficiently  spiced  with 
^^  learning"  not  to  make  one  ^'  mad."  A  work  in  whieh  the 
Animal  Eingdom'shall  illustrate  the  Spiritual,  gaid,  the  Spirit- 
ual the  Animal,  as  well.  A  work  in  which  Bird  and  Beast 
shall  be  humanized  to  Man  through  Nature,  and  Man  shown* 
to  li^ve  been  inhumanized  to  Beast  and  Bird  through  Society 
— which  shaS  rebuke  fanaticism  fiMr  its  ignorance  of  natural 
laws,  while  it  shall  plead  "against  wantozmess  with  our  race 
for  reconciliation  and  for  'mercy  to  the  humblest  of  God's 
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creatures; — in  a  word,  which  shall  endeavor  always,  and  in 
eyerj  country,  to  present  the  Human  Actor  with  the  natural 
scene — ^the  hunter  with  the  hunted — and  the  Hunter-Natural- 
ist, pfikced  amidst  his  chosen  accessories,  however  remote, 
whether  of  climate,  individual  action  and  adventure,  or  the 
living  and  obaracteristic  objects  of  his  pursuit* 

And  who  is  th^  Huntor-Naturalist?  I  answer,  sometfaing 
of  the  Primitive  Hunter  and  modern  Eield-Natnralist  com- 
bined. The  name  best  defines  itself-nnnce  JSTiin^er-NataraliBt 
implies  at  once  a  rugged  and  freebooter  intrusion  into  the 
realms  of  Nature,  in  which  the  nice  mail  of  Science  has  ex- 
changed its  glitter  and  its  polish  for  the  greasy,  powder-bla^- 
ened,  blood-stained  bui^ldns  of  the  rough,  earnest  wildemese^ 

While  pretending,  to  no  dainty  refinements  of  technical 
accuracy,  if  his  clear  eye,  aided  by  his  stout  limbs,  explores, 
discovers  and  assists  to  glorify,  through  art  and  thought,  the 
wide  fields  of  Natural  Science,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  his 
pale  Brother  of  the  Closet  should  sneer  at  him  if  he  forgets 
his  Latin  in  a  ^^stampedei"  or  spells  the  jaw-cracking  name  of 
a  genus  wrong,  when  his  notes  are  often  written,  as  much  by 
the  flashes  of  the  covering  storm,  or  the  smouldering  light  of 
a  half-drowned  fire,  as  by  honest  sun  light. 

Familiar  with  Nature  in  all  her  modes  and  moods,  the 
Hunter-Naturalist  is  he  who  being  accustomed  to  know  her 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  senses  rather  than  books,  should 
only  be  held  responsible,  in  a  scientific  sense,  for  what  he  him- 
self has  felt,  seen,  tasted,  smelt,  heard,  and  thought,  out  in 
unchallenged  communion  with  the  secrets  of  his  great  Motiier. 
His  obscrratiims  then  are  essentially  his  own. 

They  but  constitute  one  man's  impressions  of  Nature,  and 
convey  an  individual  method  of  expressing  them,  which  may 
be  as  reliable  in  the  facts  presented, — ^to  say  the  least  of  it, 
— as  if  they  had  been  drained,  diluted,  altered  and  amended 
through  the  musty  pages  of  an  hundred  folios. 

Not  that  I  would  presume  by  any  means  to  arrogate  for 
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the  Hunter-NatoraliBty  erea  ander  my  own  comprehensive 
definition  ot  his  mission^. any  independence  of  his  pale 
Brother,  so  far  ae  his  relations  to  absolute  science  are  con* 
cemed.  His  indiiridual  observations  would  so6n  become,  to 
the  stem  accuracy  of  practical  dassifiq^tion,  more  crade 
than  savage  myths;  and  his  deductions  vaguer  than  the 
shadows  of  a  dny-dream — ^but  that  vrhen  submitted  to  this 
oMetj  more  learned,  and  deliberate  aaalysisp  his  ^^  ficMts"  and 
hk  ^^  discovmes"  haive  been  inexorably  tedmicalised. 

Yet  from  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  felt  individually 
wrox^ged  when  constancy  oonq>elled  to  tmm  from  the  dry, 
inert  and  formal  methods  of  ^  the  Book9^"  to  the  gay,  sug- 
gestive or  subtile  treatment  of  the  Ooldsmiths^  Huberts  and 
St.  Pierres,^  who  have  spoken  so  suocessftdly  for  the  People, 
the  channed  '^  sesame"  of  8inence-«or  else  in  hopeless  sense 
of  the  comparatively  narrowed  artificialities  of  each,  have 
thrown  myself  bade,  with  a  calmed  and  steadied  enthusiasm, 
upon  the  devouter  stady  of  tibose  green  and  living  pages  of  the 
Natural  World,,  which  have  never  yet  failed  me  in  their  truth. 

Thus  in  assuming  my  position  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
treating  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  to  be  observed  in 
this  work,  the  whole  matter  has  resolved  itself  with  me  into 
the  simple  question  whether  ^^lion-heart"  and  ^^  eagle-eye" 
shall  be  banished  from  heroic  poetry,  because  they  lack  the 
learned  prefixes  of  AqtsiUce  and  X^onis-— or  sentimental 
rhymes  resign  all  images  of  '^plaintive  Fhilomek,"  ^^  cooing 
Doves,"  and  ^^Gaielle  eyes,"  because  they  are  not  defined  to 
the  people  according  to  the  ^*  dead  letter"  of  Museum  cata- 
logues?— or,  indeed,  whether  it  be  vitally  essential  to  the 
general  porposes  of  human  enlightenment,  that  *^  all  the  world" 
should  become  strictly  technical  Naturalists,  in  the  scientific 
sense,  before  the  many  who  possess  an  eye  for  the  Beautiful,  an 
ear  for  its  language,  a  spiritual  recognition  of  its  unities,  and 
heart  for  the  joy  it  brings,  can  be  admitted  to  its  presence? 

It  is  thus  the  fibeling  has  continued  to  grow  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  my  strength,  that  the  Literature 
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of  Nafepral  History  h»B  been  too  mnoh  eireamacribed  inthin 
the  mere  formiilaB  of  Scientific  utility  to  meet  the  mental 
reqniaitionB  of  the  period  in  its  text,  or  the  practical  demand 
for  cheapness  in  its  illustration,  which  the  rapid  progress 
of  discovery  in  this  department  clearly  demands !  I  haye, 
therefore,  in  bringing  this  enterprise  to  a  head,  consistently 
acted  with  [an  early  conceived  purpose,  that  so  far  as  the 
devotion  of  individual  energies  could  go,  the  General  Mind 
should  no  longer  be  thus  rudely  shut  off  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  themes  which,  in  their  free  and  legitimate  presently 
tion,  are  the  most  healthful,  refreshing  and  ennobling !  I 
speak  this  in  no  arrogance,  for  of  such  I  have  no  sense-^ut 
of  a  collected  purpose. 

I  have  remarked  that  this  first  Volume  is  put  forward  as 
merely  an  introductory  to  the  Series.  My  object  has  been 
to  present  my  Reader  at  once  to  the  Hunter-NatiEralist  in 
that  broad  and  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  character  which 
it  implies  to  me.  The  Narrative  and  Sketohy  form  into  which 
I  have  moulded  this  Volume,  is  to  continue  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Series.  The  wild  creature  and  its  Human  peer  must  go 
together  in  our  trtotment — ^the  one  re-acts  upon  and.  modifies 
the  other;  let. us  exhibit  the  passions  and  the  life  of  both. 
Therefore,  in  each  successive  volume,  whether  it  be  the  Wild 
Indian  and  his  Buffalo— the  Trapper  and  his  Beaver — ^the 
buck-skinned  Nomad  of  Art  and  Science,  with  Specimen-boz 
and  precious  Port-folio  of  Drawings— or  the  amateur  Adven- 
turer with  his  insatiable  appetite  for  novelty — ^however  foreign, 
strange,  or  distant  such  may  be,  they  shall  appear.amidst  their 
separate  accessories  of  the  Animal  World! 

Each  Volume  shall  contain  at  least  five  such  Plates  as  those 
we  give  in  this,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Wild  Scenes 
of  our  own  Indian  Border  Life,  which  will  be  furnished  from 
the  noUe  and  unequalled  pencil  of  Alfred  J.  Miller,  of  Bal- 
timore, who  accompanied  Sir  William  Drummond  Stuart,  on 
his  noted  expedition  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Plains, 
as  Artist.     How  splendidly  he  has  accomplished  his  mission 
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those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  his  former  works  will  at 
once  comprehend,  in  looking  oyer  the  fire  first  Lithographs  in 
this  volume.  I  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  remains 
jet  for  Art  in  this  country,  to  approach  the  amazing  fidelity 
and  spirit  of  these  Drawings — and  his  glorious  Portfolio  is  but 
yet  just  opened  !  I  shall  give  in  addition — jis  in  this  volume — 
five  other  Lithographs  of  Foreign  Scenes  quite  as  elaborately 
drawn,  but  of  less  costly  finish.  And  I  hope  so  far  to  perfect, 
through  the  skill  of  my  Lithographer,  Mr.  Bosenthall,  the 
processes  by  which  he  had  produced  these  unparalleled  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  Printing  in  colors  upon  stone,  as  to  be  able 
to  present  all  the  figures  of  animal  life  in  color  and  at  a  cost 
which  will  come  within  the  limit  of  that  of  the  present  volume. 
This  I  shall  regard  as  indeed  a  triumph.  But  the  Reader  will 
perceive,  that  in  the  singular  skill  with  which  the  colorist  and 
lithographer,  have  produced  the  pictures  for  this  volume,  I 
and  he  have  much  to  anticipate.  I  hope  through  such  able 
seconding  to  demonstrate,  that  the  art  of  printing  in  colors,, 
which  is  yet  in  embryo  in  Europe,  has  been  left  for  us  to  de- 
velope  in  this  country,  as  we  have  that  of  Daguerreotyping. 

I  scarcely  think  that  any  specimens  of  that  mysterious  art 
can  be  produced  in  England,  where  it  has  been  longest  a 
subject  of  emulation,  that  will  compare  with  my  first  five  litho- 
graphs by  Rosenthall  and  Kramer,  from  Miller — at  least  I 
am  very  well  content  to  abide  the  issue  of  public  sentiment 
with  regard  to  this  first  experiment  in  a  novel  field ! 

Here  I  would  introduce  to  the  Reader  a  new  ally — such  an 
one  as  certainly  is  not  often  presented  in  such  enterprises. 
This  is  no  less  a  personage  than  my  "little  Wife,"  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Webber,  whose  portrait  you  see  associated  with  my  own  on 
the  title  page  of  this  volume.  She  is  an  Artist ;  and  to  her 
hand  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  fine  work  in  illustration 
of  this  volume.  But  this  is  not  her  peculiar  field — the  delicate 
accuracy  of  the  Woman  artist  will  be  more  prominently  and 
characteristically  displayed  in  our  second  volume,  the  title 
of  which  will  be  "  Wild  Scenes  and  Song  Birds  of  the  World." 
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The  dnwinga  of  birds  and  flowers  for  this  and  all  saoceed* 
iag  YolumeSy  iriU  be  by  her ;  aad  I  rest  most  proud  aod  happy 
with  such  a  ^^ help-mete^  in  my  labors! 

In  presenting  this  first  Tolnme  to  the  Pablic,  I  have  felt 
a  proper  diffidence  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  scientific 
classifieationy  and  hare  dierefore  solicited  and  fortunately  ob- 
tained aid  in  the  highest  legitimate  quarter  known  amongst  us. 

Mr.  John  Gassin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Seiences  in  Ph^adelphia^  has  consented  to  edit,  with  me,  the 
future  Yolumes  of  the  series ;  so  that  my  subscribers  and  readers 
n^y  not  only  rely  upon  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  work 
through  his  learned  supervision  of  this  department,  but  may 
as  well  look  for  a  ripe,  quaint  and  scholastic  rein  of  humor, 
such  as  has  seldom  been  brought  to  bear  upon  such  themes, 
and  which  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  my  own  head* 
long  methods.  I  thus  hope  to  offer  a  work  which  shall  be 
complete  in  itself,  as  a  Salmagundi  of  the  fiicts,  thoughts 
and  suggestions  of  the  natural  world,  with  enough  of  technical 
accuracy  to  constitute  it  a  reliable  authority  to  the  Student 
of  Science,  and  a  sufficiency  of  genial  reverence,  gaiety  and 
kindliness,  to  render  it  always  a  safe,  welcome  and  valued 
companion  of  the  fireside,  into  the  chaste  penetralia  of  which  I 
so  much  desire  to  win  my  way.  We  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rest  unconscious  of  the  sacred  serenities  of  Nature ;  all  the  har- 
monies rest  therein  and  they  bring  peace  with  them !  Though 
men  may  grow  callous  and  dumb  in  listening  forever  to  the 
clink  of  dollarsy  shall  not  the  sense  of  their  fitir  children  be 
i^tuned  to  voices  more  soft,  more  mellowed,  more  divine ! 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  for  my  wood-cuts  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Brightly,  who  has  not  only 
performed  his  part  as  an  engraver  ably,  but  has  with  an 
unexpected  skill,  thrown  himself  into  the  departm^t  of 
design,  and  furnished  me  with  the  rough  draughts  of  many 
of  my  finest  woodiiCuts.  To  Mr.  A.  Woodside,  artist  of  this 
city,  I  am  also  much  indebted  for  a  number  of  highly  artistic 
drawings  on  wood. 
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THE    EOMANGE    OF   SPOETING. 


CHAPTER  L 


BIRD,  BEAST  AND  HUNTER. 

The  air  is  filled  with  birds  that  fly,  and  are  purstied  by 
bird  and  beast.  The  earth,  with  beasts  that  run,  and  are 
pursued  by  beast  ^d  bird ;  while  man,  in  a  world  of  pursuers 
and  pursued,  is  chief  hunter  of  them  all ! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  primeval  times,  it 
certainly  seems  very  natural  now  that  our  relations  to  the  living 
creatures  by  which  we  are  surrounded  should  be  mainly  those 
of  hunter  and  the  hunted ;  and  that  these  relations  should  be 
most  immediate  to  bird  and  beast  seems  equally  of  course, 
since  they  moi^  nearly  approach  us  on  the  ascencCng  scale 
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of  being.  Sat  these  most  intimate  relations  to  the  life  below 
US  express  far  more  than  is  conveyed  in  mere  consanguinity, 
for  they  are  each  separate  an(LUying  types  of  our  compounded 
sekes. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  bird  the  type  of  our  intellect — of  the 
soul.  We  feel  that  they  address  the  imagination,  appeal  to 
what  is  exulting  and  exalting  in  us — ^to  ^^tbe  aspiration  in 
our  heels !" 

The  beast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  type  of  our  sensuous 
life — ^it  appeals  to  our  matei^al  and  lower  impulses.  It  pre- 
figures and  embodies  individually  those  purely  physical  attri- 
butes which  we  find  expressed  in  man  the  Microcosm.  In  a 
word,  quadrupeds  are  the  indices  of  our  passions  which  belong 
to  sense;  and  birds,  of  our  passions  which  belong  to  soul. 
The  bird  has  wings,  and  like  thought,  triumphs  over  time 
and  space.  It  lires  in  the  pure  ether,  and  all  its  modes  and 
associations  are  apparently  those  of  the  soul's  life. 

«Afl  birds  vithin  the  wind 

As  Ssh  within  the  wftve, 
As  the  thought  of  man's  own  mind 

Floats  through  aU  aboTO  the  graye." 

Even  the  impulses  of  the  bird  are  those  of  cold  and  clear 
intellection.  When  it  strikes  it  kills — ^the  quick,  fierce, 
promptitude  of  appetite  knows  no  pause.  It  never  dallies 
with  the  prey,  to  gloat  upon  its  agonies  and  heat  a  hunger 
on  the  struggles  of  fear  iu  the  efforts  to  escape,  as  do  the 
felines  and  many  others  of  the  quadrupeds.  With  it  to  feel 
is  to  do,  and  to  do  quickly.  Veniy  vidi,  vici!  is  the  accepted 
motto  of  fiery,  keen,  victorious  thought.  They  are  the  vicious 
and  ignoble  sluggards  of  action  that  creep  to  conquer.  The 
beast  is  crushed  by  its  grossness,  and  in  its  highest  moods  is 
a  crawler,  with  its  belly  in  the  dust.  Even  in  the  exultings 
of  its  passion,  in  the  murderous  bound  upon  its  prey,  it  must 
shake  the  earth  from  its  claws.    It  is  indeed,  *^  of  the  earth, 
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earthy/'  and  associated  with  the  baseness  and  lowliness  of 
filth  and  dirt.  However  nice  it  may  be,  however  intact  of 
the  habitual  soil  k  may  keep  its  pelage,  yet  are  its  appetites 
thirsty  for  blood  like  the  absorbing  earth ;  its  passions  linger* 
ing,  deadly,  but  sure  as  the  revolving  seasons.  Birds  do  not 
linger  so.  When  they  strike,  it  is  for  the  death;  and  then, 
with  no  pause  between,  they  swallow.  Sometimes,  as  with 
many  of  the  fishers,  they  do  not  even  tarry  that  they  may 
tear  their  prey,  but  deglutate  alive. 

As  with  the  higher  intellection,  alimentation  seems  with 
the  bird  rather  a  means  than  an  end.  Life  has  higher  blisses 
for  them,  and  they  eat  to  live ;  while  the  animal  but  lives  to 
eat.  The  joy  of  wings,  oif  sunshine  and  of  singing,  of  battle 
with  the  wind  and  storms,  of  rocking  on  the  wave  of  forest- 
tops,  or  swinging  with  the  bound  of  waters,  is  with  the  bird 
the  nobler  purpose;  while  the  beast  mu^t  lick  its  thirsty 
chops  forever,  and  with  baleful  eye  glare  always  the  insatiate 
lust  of  ravin  through  the  smiles  of  peaceful  nature ! 

With  aH  this  we  have  to  confess  that  as  ye(  the  beast 
more  closely  approximates  our  sympathies,  appeals  to  ua 
through  more  numerous  traits  of  consanguinity  than  the 
bird.  This,  though  honest,  and  sufficiently  honorable  to  us, 
is  nevertheless  most  humiliating  to  a  transcendental  pride. 

They  who  would  have  the  human  aU  spiritualiied,  with 
wings,  forget  that  such  conditions  belong  to  a  remote  de- 
velopment, or  the  other  life ;  that,  linked  as  we  are  here  with 
the  material,  it  is  as  brave  of  us,  and  as  necessary,  that  we 
should  be  true  animals,  as  that  we  should  be  true  angels. 
Our  mingled  being  can,  as  yet,  be  neither  one  nor  the  pfher  * 
wholly,  but  must  wisely  compound  between  the  extremes,  and 
be- simply  what  we  are — men!  As  men^  then,  all  the  vene- 
rable past  is  sacred  to  our  memory,  as  the  .cheerful  future 
is  to  our  hope.  The  youth  of  humanity,  in  which  the  mate- 
xial  or  passionate  life  predominated  so  much  over  the  spiritual, 
was  just  as  excellent  and  as  noble  as  its  present  condition. 
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Otir  past  is  as  illmtrious  in  its  facts  as  our  futuro  can  ever 
be  in  its  hopes.  We  should  as  mnch  venerate  that  antediluvian 
era  in  which  our  giant  progenitors  wresfted  hand  to  claw 
with  their  brute  antagonists^  as  this  latter  one,  in  which  our 
science,  through  chemistry  and  mechanics,  ha^i  so  entirely 
quelled  and  fully  restrained  them. 

Although  fanatics  may  regard  this  proposition  as  crude 
and  profane,  it  is,  nevertheless,  absolutely  true,  that  begin- 
ning with  germination,  every  stage  of  development  to  its 
highest  point,  is  equally  honorable  and  to  be  honored.  Is 
the  flower  with  the  sunJight  on  it  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  first  pale  leaf  which  struggles  to  the  air  from*  out  the 
gloomy  foldings  of  the  earth  ?  Is  the  great  tree,  bending 
beneath  the  ruddy  weight  of  fruitage,  more  respectable  in 
GK>d's  economy  of  progress,  than  the  small  dark  seed  from  the 
entombment  of  which  its  proud  show  is  the  resurrection? 

Struggle,  throughout  all  life,  so  far  as  it  has  been  revealed 
to  us,  is  the  law  of  ascension,  as  well  as  of  fixed  grades ;  and 
hence  we  j^tify  all  those  rude  antagonisms  between  man  and 
man,  which  a  namby-pamby  sentimentalism  would  convert 
into  the  ^'  piping  times  of  peace.''  War  is  a  legitimate  con- 
sequence of  the  conditions  of  our  race,  and  all  the  concomitants 
of  war,  martial  games,  hunting,  &c.,  are  equally  legitimate. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  lymphatic  "  peace"  men  should  leave 
out  of  view  the  fact,  that  when  battle  and  death  shall  cease, 
the  whole  animal  world  must  be  annihilated.  In  the  first 
place,  even  the  graminivorous  animals  live  upon  the  destruction 
of  some  forms  of  animal  life.  There  is  no  blade  of  grass  or 
leaf  plucked  by  them,  upon  which  myriads  of  ammalcuke  and 
hundreds  of  insects  are  not  destroyed — ^they  cannot  move 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  without  destroying  such  crea- 
tures—every lifting  of  a  hoof  leaves  crushed  and  writhing 
victims  in  its  track,  and  when  the  foot  comes  down,  it  is  like 
Behemoth  raging  through  the  thronged  cities  of  men.  The 
law  is,  that  animal  life  must  be  perpetuated  through  death 
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and  decay.  The  camiToroiu  animals  oonfcssedly  lire  by  mu* 
tual  destruction.  How  ridiculous  is  the  effort  to  institute  a 
scale  of  sympathy,  at  the  head  of  which  the  red-blooded  ani« 
mals  are  to  be  placed  as  more  nearly  appealing  to  our  mercy. 
They  are,  to  be  sure,  nearest  in  fact,  for  the  reason  that  wa 
too  are  red-blooded  animals. 

What  right  hare  we  to  suppose  that  the  animalculss  or  a 
cate;q>illar  does  not  experience  the  same  pangs  from  sudden 
dissolution,  that  are  ^elt  by  ourselyes,  or  a  stag  or  a  boar  ? 
What  difference,  in  this  respect,  dpes  it  make  whether  the 
blood  of  the  slain  creature  be  red,  green  or  white  ?  Is  not 
every  yegetable  devoured,  even  by  your  Cfrahamitey  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  world,  and  like-  it  populous  with  living  things? 
If  then  the  destruction  of  animal  life  be  a  crime,  does  He 
who  marks  the  fall  of  .every  sparrow,  regard  with  less  com- 
placency this  wholesale  annihilation  of  a  little  world,  with  all 
its  joys  and  passions,  by  the  remorseless  jaws  of  that  soft- 
hearted vegetable  eater  ?  Four«^fifths  of  the  creatures  which 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  live  in  our  sight  rgpon  mutual 
destruction — ^while  the  remaining  fifth  live  by  the  destruction 
of  those  creatures  of  the  existence  of  which  the  microscope 
has  taught  us !  Where  will  our  sickly  benevolence  stop?  All 
things  that  live  in  the  grades  below  man  are  the  fungi  of  decay, 
and  all  that  is  material  of  him  is  alike  so !  Death  is  indeed 
BO  entirely  the  law  of  life,  that  though  fed  on  air  you  must 
do  murder  with  every  breath ;  it  is  the  fuel  of  all  life,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  baby  ethics,  aliasy  transcendentalism ! 

Why,  then,  give  to  the  red-blooded  animals  so  dispropor- 
tionate an  amount  of  sympathy?  The  monadic,  vegetable 
and  insect  lives,  are  as  necessary  to  the  econonty  of  God's 
World,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  institute  it,  as  our  own,  or 
the  lives  of  any  other  of  the  higher  animals. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  entirely  left  out  of  view  in 
modern  theories,  that  even  the  lustful  battles  of  the  animal 
tribes  among  themselves,  are  necessary  to  their  own  integrity 
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and  perpetuation.  In  these  battles,  whioh  always  result  in 
mutilation  and  death  to  manj,  the  strong,  of  course,  conquer, 
and  the  weak  being  killed  or  driyen  off,  are  prevented  from 
perpetuatmg  their  own  in4>ecilit7,  and  thus  degenerating  the 
race.  All  are  familiar  with  the  savage  contests  of  the  ca- 
nines, felines,  &c.  At  su^ch  periods,  even  among  the  grami* 
nivorous  tribes,  old  Spencer  tells  of 

**  Afl  greet  a  noyse  as  when  in  Qymbrian  plain 
An  heard  of  bailee  irhome  kindly  rage  doth  eting, 

Doe  for  the  milky  mother's  want  complain, 
And  fin  the  fields  with  tronblona  beUowing.** 

It  is  a  fact,  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  Mustangs,  or 
wild  horses  of  our  great  prairies,  which  we  have  frequently 
observed  personally,  that  the  weaker  stallions  are  invariably, 
after  desperate  contests,  either  killed  or  driven  into  solitary 
banishment,  from  which  they  never  return  to  the  herd^  until 
their  strength  and  prowess  have  been  so  far  developed  in  the 
solitude,  as  to  give  them  some  hopes  of  being  able  to  triumph 
in  a  renewed  struggle  with  their  conquerors.  The  mares,  in 
the  mean  time,  are  passive  observers,  and  surrender  without 
hesitation,  to  whichever  of  the  opponents  may  have  demon- 
strated the  right  to  approach  them  legitimately.  There  is  a 
still  more  curious  instance,  which  we  have  learned  from  books, 
of  this  stern  recognition  of  the  utilitarian  principle  amongst 
the  lower  animals.  The  stork,  which  belongs  to  the  old 
world,  and  is  a  migrating  bird,  furnishes  this  illustration.  It 
is  said,  that  when  the  period  for  their  annual,  journey  arrives, 
all  those  storks  who  neighbor  in  the  district  assemble^  as  do 
our  martins  and  swallows,  at  a  giv^i  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  practising  their  wings,  and  thoroughly  testing  their  powers 
of  flight,  before  they  set  off  on  their  long  pilgrimage  towards 
the  Orient.  After  several  weeks,  spent  in  serial  circlings  and 
evolutions,  the  stronger  storks  suddenly  fall  upon  those  which 
have  shown,  in  this  probation,  such  defident  energy  of  wing. 
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M  to  make  it  unsafe  for  them  to  imdertake  the  projected 
flight,  without  embarrassment  to  their  comrades,  and  dispatch 
them  with  their  long  sharp  beaks,  sending  them  as  quickly 
thumping  to  the  earth,  as  if  a  rifle-ball  had  struck  them-  to 
the  heart.  Here  is  a  necessitarian  justice,  coming  out  of  the 
code  God  himself  has  instituted  for  the  government  of  his 
natural  world,  which  will  no  doubt  greatly  horrify  the  siekly 
word-heroes  of  the  anti-capital  punishment  and  non-resistant 
creeds.  Although  God  himself  has  established  these  severe 
ultimatums,  there  are  those  wiser  than  he,  who  would  substi- 
tute their  own  pale  shadows  of  thought  for  the  nervous  sub* 
stance  of  his  will! 

I  do  not  deny  progress,  even  in  the  fanatics'  sense  of  it ; 
but  I  assert  tluit  war  has  been  one  of  its  greatest  physical 
agents;  that  it  has  convulsed  and  broken  up  those  stagna- 
tions of  the  moral  sense  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  it. 
ThougL  the  necessity  for  war  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the 
higher  and  more  defined  development  of  the  spiritual  life, 
yet  it  must,  for  a  long  time  yet,  continue  to  be  an  important 
agent  of  civilization. 

Do  not  let  us,  in  the  meantime,  forget  that  the  vocation  of 
the  soldier  and  laborer  is  as  honorable  in  God's  sight,  and  as 
necessary  to  the  real  progress  of  humanity,  as  that  of  the 
intellectualist.  And  is>  uot  let  us  forget,  either,  that  all 
those  associations  of  the  past,  which  link  our  race  more  imme- 
diately with  these  rmder  types  of  passional  life,  are  equally 
glorious  with  that  primeval  time,  when  Ham,  with  the  hirsute 
strength,  and  passion  for  the  chase,  which  gave  birth  from 
him  to  the  stalwart  progeny  of  "mighty  hunters  before  the 
Lord,"  perpetuated  those  fierce  instincts  of  combat  and 
destruction,  which  have  made  the  gloom  as  well  as  the  glory 
of  our  progress.    Brave  times,  certainly,  were  those  of 

— ^**  Nimrody  tHe  founder 

Of  enquire  and  chase, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder, 

And  quake  for  their  race; 
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When  the  lion  Iras  joimg, 

In  the  piide  of  his  might. 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight; 
To  go  forth  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear  'gainst  the  mammoth. 
Or  strike  through  the  rayine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time-- 
The  first-bom  of  nature, 
,        And  like  her.  aublime." 

And  something  of  the  game  rongh  stupendous  cast  .from 
nature's  mould,  must  have  been  an  old  Briton  of  that  young 
time,  when  the  fitst  Roman  came  across,  as  the  earliest  navi- 
gator to  civilize — ^for  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  Romans^  came 
as  conquerors,  they  came  equally  as  dvilizers.  And  though 
they  found  the  n^an  savagely  rude,  yet,  also,  they  found  that 
he  had  taken  one  step,  at  least,  towards  the  investment  of 
civilization.    From  him  Spencer  took  his  famous  picture — 

**  About  his  shoulders  broad  he*threw 
An  harie  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  hee 
In  salTage  forest  bj  adTentore  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoyle  his  ooMment  to  bee. 
Which  spreading  all  his  back  with  dreadAil  view, 
Made  all  that  him  po  horrible  did  see, 
Think  him  Alcides  with  the  lion's  skin, 
When  the  Neamean  oonquesi  he  did  win." 

And  now  with  the  knotted  club  in  hand,  the  round  buirs* 
hide  shield  advanced,  with  the  long  matted  locks,  hairy  limbs, 
and  savage  eyes,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  outline  of  the  fierce 
wild  figures  which  met  ^'with  dreadful  view"  the  Roman 
gallies  in  the  surf  on  their  descent. 

They  were  strange  times,  too— those  of  the  acorn-eating 
Druids.  The  Man  vras,  in  fact,  but  a  few  degrees  removed 
above  the  brute,  from  which  he 

** ^Reft  the  spoyle  his  ornament  to  bee," 
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80  far  as  habits  went.  But  habits  are  not  all  the  man^  and 
they  wei'e  most  sublime  rites,  the  incense  of  which  went  up 
from,  beneath  those  truest  temples-r-the  sacred  forests !  At 
such  a  period  the  strong  contrasts  are  exhibited.  The  brute* 
man  literally  wrestles  with  his  brute  prototype  for  glory, 
"spoyle,"  and  food;  white  the  higher  man  sits  with  grey 
venerable  poll  beneath  the  leafy  shadows  of  his  sacred  place, 
musing  beside  a  rude  sto^e  altar ;  or  on  the  plain,  upturns 
the  white  calm  of  his  time-beleagured  front  towards  the  stars, 
in  still  communion  with  their  mysteries. 

.Then  comes  that  finer  imion  of  the  animal  and  spiritual  lives, 
when  the  science  of  Eld  Egypt — ^the  God-revealed  legislation 
of  the  Hebrew — ^the  magic  of  the  far  wondrous  .East — the 
Ionian  polish,  and  the  Roman  sternness,  had,  in  their  gradual 
progress  towards  the  West,  so  greatly  modified  human  devel- 
opment, that,  out  of  such  combinations,  chivalry  sprung  forth. 
This  is  that  most  generous  balance  of  the  two  natures,  which 
even  at  the  present  day  more  nearly  appeals  to  our  nobler 
instincts;  and 

''In  roagb  magnificence  arrayed, 
When  ancient  chiyalry  diaplayed 


; 
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The  pomp  of  her  Jbieroie  gameo, 
,  And  crested  ohi^s  «nd  tissued  dames 

Assembled  at  the  olaiion*s  call^ 
In  some  prond  castle's  high  arched  hall*' 

—we  have  the  most  illustrious  period  of  our  race,  in  which, 
through  ^he  expansion  of  the  higher  virtues,  woman  emerged 
to  her  true  place,  and  stood  forth  in  light — the  angel  of  the 
fireside !  Though  the  feudal  age  was  partial  in  its  immediate 
effects,  and  the  masses  were  still  held  in  rude  vassalage,  yet 
such  developments  as  came  to  and  for  the  few,  were  large 
and  grand.  Then  came  the  accession,  though  it  was  much 
confined  to  the  privileged  classes,  of  that  bold  individuality 
which  dared  to  question  any  despotism,  or  hoary  precedent 
for  truth,  and  out  of  which  emancipation,  sprung  those  liberal 
opinions  which  have  so  far  through  bloo^  and  "  terror"  worked 
out  the  modern  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.  Thence  came, 
too,  those  regal  impulses — those  mild  and  liberal  sentiments, 
which  in  their  open-handed  dispensations  fell  like  the  benedic- 
tion of  blessed  dews  from  heaven,  upon  the  feverish  embittered 
struggle  of  man  with  man ;  and  which  cooled  down  their  ^eat, 
restoring  that  calm,  mutual  faith,  that  is  the  basis  of  any 
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attempt  tt  self-governmeat.  Thence  came  as  well  ^^the 
pomp  and  drctonstance"  of  tournaments  and  hunts,  in  which 
'Hhe  ciTil  courteseys'*  of  polished  intercourse  was  most  deli- 
cately defined^  even  amidst  the  stem  collisions  of  opposing 
forces,  and  from  which  all  those  beautiful  amenities,  named 
politeness  by  modern  civilization,  had  their  truest  source.  " 

Then  the  human  chased  the  brute,  surrounded  by  all  the 
regalia  of  a  more  exalted  state,  and  the  physical  was  culti- 
vated through  magnificence.  Then  '^  crested  chiefs,  and 
tissued  dames,"  were  not  above  being  thoroughly  developed 
men  and  womeuv  Aninlals  now  arose  to  a  more  correct  esti- 
mation, and  tmder  the  proper  culture,  soon  became  rather  the 
companions  and  subjects  of  our  hilarious  sports,  than  abject 
slaves  and  enemies,  or  objects  of  alimentive  lust.  Then  the 
fleet  and  fire-eyed  barbs  were  transported  from  their  desert 
homes,  with  all  the  appointments  of  a  ducal  progress,  to  lend 
their  game  und  tireless  speed  to  the  ambition  of  our  rural 
sports.  Then  the  boar  was  left  to  whet  his  tusks  and  strength 
together  in  his  native  and  inviolated  solitudes,  until  his  savage 
energies  came  to  him,  and  he  was  fitted  to  add  that  hardy 
attraction  to  the  chase  which  danger  gives.  So  was  the  stag 
nourished  in  those  solemn  forest  haunts  where  its  antlered 
pride  grew  and  was  matured  for  the  noble  struggle  of  its 
chase.^  Even  the  falcon,  with  its  steel-hinged  wings,  and  in- 
domitable wildness,  was  brought  down  from  its  crag-eyrie  to 
serve  our  pastimes ;  and  falconry  became  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  sports  in  which  the  two  sexes  elegantly  imited. 
Then  came  the  manly  fox  hunt,  in  which  sly  Reynard's  cun- 
ning was  made  ta  increase  the  joviality  and  excitement  of 
the  pursuit,  and  from  which  this  creature  has  made  itself 
associate  with  the  lusty  habitudes  and  ruddy  cheeks  of  the 
English  gentry. 

But  the  free  and  courteous  indications  thus  nourished, 
soon  opened  for  the  race  a  neW  field,  as  well  as  novel  sur- 
roundings, in  which  their  legitimate  results  would  be  wrought 
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out  fairly.  The  New  World  waa  discoyered  by  a  bold  in- 
quiaition  of  science^  which  the  newly  released  thought — 
ezultiuff  in  its  freedom— could  only  have  attempted;  and 
was  conquered  by  the  proud  daring  of  a  chivalry,  which  was 
first  sublime  <to  undertake  and  strong  enough  to  accomplish, 
all  that  its  fiery  dreams  had  conoeived.  Then  the  Matador 
knights  of  Southern  Europe,  possessed  themselves  of  gold-bear- 
ing, gorgeous  Mexico ;  and  the  cut-and-thrust  agility-^the  fero- 
cious cowardice  of  their  national  show,  ^^  the  buU-fighf' — ^has 
been  well  perpetuated  in  the  assassin's  skill  with  the  assassin's 
blade ;  and  the  brutal  thirst  for  blood,  Wreaking  itself  the  more 
mercilessly  as  the  victim  is  more  helpless — ^which  has 'distin- 
guished the  modem  Mexico  of  that  conquest ! 

But  another  people — ^from  the  hardy  North  of  the  Old 
World,  which  has  always  preserved  the  physical  integrity  of 
its  races — ^went  across  to  possess  the,  to  them,  congenial 
North  of  the  New. 

.  The  elemental  war — ^the  thundering  of  wind*driven  waves 
upon  ^^the  rock-bound  coast" — ^the  white  desolation  of  snows 
crowning  the  cUffs  and  bowing  the  gnarled  tangles  of  scrubby 
forests,  had  no  formidable  terrors  to  them — whose  manhood 
had  been  cultivated  amidst  the  out-door  hardships  of  those 
gallant  feudal  sports  to  which  we  have  alluded.  They  had 
been  cradled  by  the  tempestuous  North,  and  knew  how  to 
match  all  its  moods  in  self-defence.  They  could  wrench  the 
fire  from  dead  trees  by  friction,  and  even  when  this  resource 
failed,  knew  how  to  strip  the  warm  skin  from  the  newly  slain 
beast  to  wrap  around  them  in  their  slumbers,  and  defy  the 
winter.  They  were  not  appalled  by  the  savage  red  man  with 
his  scalp  lock,  for  they  had  conquered  brutes  as  savage  in 
the  wild  fastnesses  of  their  mutual  home.  Though  certainly 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  rough  boar  hunts, 
through  which  some  of  our  pilgrim  fathers  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  habituated  to  ^^  imminent  perils  by  flood  and 
field" — ^to  which  the  knights  went  forth  with  their  peers 
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around  them,  with  himdreds  of  retainers  at  their  heels— and 
those  stem  conflicts  in  the  iride  wilderness  of  car  forests  to 
which  the  single  hnnter  went  forth  with  his  rifle  and  knife ; 
and  in  whidi  he  had  not  only  to  meet  in  awfol  solitadee  the 
bear,  the  bison,  the  panther  and  the  moose,  but  as  well,  the 
sfill  creeping,  deadly  subtlety  of  an  Indian  foe ! 

The  latter  had  all  the  aid  of  numbers,  and  a  common  pur- 
pose, which^  even  under  imperfect  discipline,  may  convert  a 
physical  coward  into  the  hero.  The  former,  shorn  of  all 
these  associations,  was  compelled  to  push  his  way  alone  into 
the  grim  surrounding  of  the  '^howling  waste,"  and  single* 
banded  cope  with  all  its  dangers.  He  came  with  nerves  of 
steel  and  heart  of  rock,  to  subdue  the  bleak  wilderness,  and 
he  accomplished  i1r-r-tJiough  "  dark  and  bloody  gromids"  may 
have  marked  each  arena  of  his  stem  and  struggling  progress ! 
EQs  own  quick  senses,  and  his  prompt  right  aarm  were  his 
only  dependences  for  the  preservation  of  ^^  dear  life !"  It  is 
not  at  all  astonishing,  then,  that  from  the  nurturings  of  such 
scenes  and  habitudes,  that  b<^  and  strong  individuality,  that 
untamable  self-reliance,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  self- 
government  and  a  free  republic,  should  have  come  forth 
ca^p-Orpie^  to  assert  its  claim  to  national  character,  in  the 
eight,  or  even  had  it  been  necessary,  the  eighteen  years'  war 
of  a  revolution.  The  war  of  the  Bevolution,  and  every  one 
that  has  occurred  since,  proves,  that  however  deficient  in 
discipline,  the  North  Americans  are  the  best  individual  sol- 
diers that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  remarkable  skill  in 
rifle  shooting,  and  the  constant  familiarity  with  sudden  exi- 
gencies of  the  ruder  sports  of  bunting,  which  the  every-day 
habitudes  of  their  wild  life  has  given  them,  has  fitted  almost 
every  common  soldier  for  the  station  of  an  officer,  so  far  as 
skiU,  coolness,  promptness  and  self-dependence  can  go. 

All  the  impulsion  of  our  national  character — all  of  the 
hardy,  stem,  resolute  and  generous  that  may  be  native,  we 
take  through  the  noble  blood  of  our  hunter  ancestors.    That 
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terrible  soldiery  which  devastated  Mexico,  was  composed  of 
hunters  ahnost  to  a  man ;  the  eagle  they  carried  before  them 
was  a  hunting  bird — ^the  fieree^eyed  king  of  the  winged  hunters ! 

To  me,  the  wild  and  peculiar  sports  of  our  country,  are 
as  noble  and  ennobling  subjects  of  curiosity,  as  I  feel  our 
science  should  be  of  jealous  accuracy,  and  philosophy  of 
liberal  breadth.  Our  physical  character  has  been  quite  as 
much  developed  by  the  first,  as  our  intellectual  or  moral  by 
the  second,  and  our  spiritual  by  the  last. 

Here,  the  civilized  man,  the  savage  and  the  brute  have 
been  brought  into  extraordinary  relations.  Nor  is  this  alL 
It  is  through  this  remarkable  collision,  that  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  all  the  forms  of  animal  life  has 
been  obtained  in  the  New  World  than  has  come  through 
any  other  source.  The  savage  was  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  student  of  their  habits,  from  the  necessities  of  his 
condition,  which  compelled  him  to  familiarize  himself  with 
all  their  moods,  in  view  of  the  facilities  for  capture,  which 
the  want  of  food  and  raiment  entailed.  His  familiarity  with 
such  themes  was  then-  purely  compulsory,  Trhile  that  of 
our  American  pioneers  has  been  nearly  quite  as  much 
so.  They,  too,  were  bound  to  be  naturalists.  They  came 
to  the  unbroken  solitudes  to  cope  with  the  savage  in  the 
conditions  of  his  own  life.  Though  they  had  more  science, 
and  a  better  architecture,  yet  were  they  equally  dependant 
for  subsistence  upon  personal  prowess.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  leam  from  their  savage  antagonist — as  they  could, 
through  their  manner  of  taking  them — ^the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  new  animal  races  amongst  which  they  found  them- 
selves. What  they  could  not  acquire  from  such  sources, 
their  own  intelligent  observation  furnished  them;  so  that, 
in  reality,  the  first  American  Naturalists  were  our  pioneer 
hunters,  who  learned  through  starvation,  and  all  the  perils  of 
savage  warfare,  and  the  inconstant  seasons,  to  know  more 
accurately  the  habits,  passions,  transitions  and  localities  of 
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our  iuiimals,  than  whole  fleets  of  nayigators  and  scientific 
pedants  in  silk  stockings,  covli  attain  to  in  half  a  century. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  dared  to  live  such  lives  as  they 
did,  and  through  fanuliar  associations  with  them,  have  been 
enabled  to  unite  scientific  accuracy  with  the  gleanings  of  their 
rude  lore,  who  are  to  be  depended  upon  as  true  delineators. 
Such  men  have  our  great  naturalists  been.  Such  men  were 
Wilson,  Godman  and  Audubon.  With  the  eye,  step,  and 
frajne  of  an  .Indian — ^the  astuteness,  nerve  and  intrepid  skill 
of  the  pioneer  hunter,  and  the  learning  of  the  savan  united 
in  himself,  the  Hunter  Naturalist  of  America  has  pushed  his 
way,  rifle  in  hand,  into  tha  secret  places  and  confidences  of 
nature.  He  has  carried  her  jealous  defences  by  storm,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  ^^  wooed  her  as  the  lion  wooes  his 
bride,"  tvill  ye,  niU  ye  /  There  have  been  few  such  ardent 
investigators  among  the  Old  World  Naturalists  until  of  late. 
Though  many  of  them  have  bean  great  travellers,  and  have 
professed  to  examine  the  subjects  of  their  favorite  science, 
amidst  native  surroundings-*^et  in  method  and  spirit  they  have 
been  entirely  unlike  the  American.  While  the  American,  in 
the  confidence  of  practice  and  ^elf-reliance,  has  been  content 
to  trust  in  his  own  good  right  arm  for  provision  and  defence, 
they  have  been  sent  out  by  Boyal  Institutes,  with  all  the  un- 
wieldy appointments  of  a  scientific  progress,  to  explore  the 
'^  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses."  While  he,  with 
habits  as  hardy  and  simple  as  those  of  the  wild  creatures 
themselves,  has  moved  among  them  without  their  being 
aware— Jias  plucked  the  same  berries,  drank  from  the  same 
spring,  and  rested  beneath  the  same  shades,  with  his  calm, 
bright  eye,  like  that  of  an  invisible  presence,  forever  upon 
their  unconscious  lives,  has  read  them  in  their  freedom 
like  an  unsealed  book — ^the  Europeans,  with  their  lumbering 
trains,  have  brought  dismay  and  terror  into  the  startled  soli- 
tudes, and  at  best  have  obtained  nothing  but  unsatisfactory 
glimpses  of  retreating  forms,  or  the  clumsily  slain  *^  speci* 
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meSB."  While  he,  with  the  experience  of  a  boyhood  and 
manhood  spent  in  hunting  and  among  hnnterB,  can  subjeot 
the  wild  legends  and  the  ragne  tales  he  maj  hear  to  a  sore 
test  within  himself,  and  skilfoUj  sift  them  of  whatever  truth 
they  may  contain,  for  his  own  nse^-the  Europeans,  whose 
years  have  been  spent  amidst  the  qmsty  folios  of  a  library, 
or  the  faded  specimens  of  museums,  must  take  whatever  they 
may  hear  for  granted — since  it  would  puzzle  a  quizzing 
^^  native"  to  romance  more  sillily  than  the  venerated  dullards 
of  those  folios,  and  it  would  equally  puzzle  their  astutenesiii 
to  recognize  the  living  animals  when  they  had  only  seen  the 
dried  skins  thereof!  The  conaequence  has  been,  that  the 
efforts  of  Europeans  in  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy  have 
been  comparatively  ^^lame  and  impotent  condusions,"  espe- 
cially when  they  have  undertaken  to  delineate  Apierican  birds 
and  animals.  As  laborious  systematizers  and  technicalists, 
they  of  course  have  {^receded,  and  far  surpassed  us.  We  Will 
not  dispute  the  husks  of  honor  with  them — ^but  must  insist 
that  as  to  all  wherein  consists  the  proper  vitality  and  purpose 
of  such  themes,  our  own — the  American* — ^treatment  has  been 
the  most  original,  vigorous  and  true. 

To  such  causes  as  we  have  traced,  the  fact  is  owing  that  in 
European  treatment,  the  subject  of  Natural  History  .has  been 
technicalised  into  what  may  be  almost  called  a  perfect  whalebone 
state  of  sapless  system.  The  subject,  of  all  others  possessing 
the  greatest  amount  of  inherent  vitality,  it  has  been  so  heavily 
overlaid  by  the  dry  bones  of  the  Linnsean  nomenclature  as  to 
have  become  a  veritable  Golgotha  of  Science^  Amoi%  us  the 
people,  with  whom  it  is  necessarily  a  favorite  theme,  are 
repulsed,  in  dismay  of  its  formidable  hieroglyphics,  from  what 
is  to  them  as  a  sealed  book.  Thrown  b^ck  upon  individual 
resources  solely,  they  become  as  we  have  seen,  of  necessity, 
close  observers,  and  so  far  as  opportunily  goes,  much  better 
naturalists  than  your  pur-blind  Professors  of  the  Science,  who 
see  only  a  learned  name  in  its  proper  ^^  class"  and  ^^  order," 
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not  «  liying  creature  on  the  green  earth  and  under  the  stm, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  that  only  snch  heathful  and  hardy 
treatment  as  onr  naturalists  have  given  to  Natural  History, 
has  found  fayor  among  us.  Our  glorious  Audubon,  who  is 
just  now  dead,  lived  and  wrote  like  one  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  we  love  and  venerate  him  passed  away.  The  people 
everywhere  will  have  the  familiar  objects  and  subjects  of 
their  every-day  life  treated  in  a  familiar  way,  and  all  the 
stilted  terminology  of  an  over-dene  wisdom  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  gibberish  to  them.  One  such  fanciful  and  eloquent 
romancer  as  Buffon,  will  continue  through  all  time  more  dear  to 
the  popular  heart  in  the  Old  World,  than  fifty  rude  stolid  com- 
pilers as  Gesiler  or  Pennant,  or  even  than  the  venerated 
Linnaeus  himself;  and  Goldsmith,  too,  has  made  ^'A  Fairy 
Tale"  (as  Sam  Jolmson  called  it,)  of  Nat^-al  History,  that 
must  live  as  a  substantial  reality  in  the  memories  of  mankind 
more  enduring  than  the  heavy  monuments  of  learning. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Hunter 
Naturalbt, — ^the  indigenous  growth  of  our  New  World, — that  I 
propose  to  regard  the  Romance  of  Sporting,  and  the  relations 
of  Bird,  Beast  and  Hunter. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THB  BOY-HUNTER. 


I  MUST  surely  have  been  intended  for  a  hunter,  as  the  first 
thing  I  can  remember  was  an  animal. « 

I  iiave  often  tried  to  trace  as  far  back  as  possible  into  the 
days  of  my  childhood,  the  period  when  consciousness  first 
became  linked  with  external  things ;— or,  in  other  words, — 
my  memory  of  life  began.  Curiously  enough,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  farther  back  than  to  a  time  when  I  was  kick- 
ing and  screaming  in  my  nurse's  arms,  in  extacied  and  uncon- 
trollable eagerness  to  get  my  hands  upon  a  beautiful  little 
white  rabbit  which  had  been  sent  home  by  my  fpither  in  a 
basket. 

34 
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The  picture  of  that  Bnowy  ereature,  irith  its  "pink  eyne/' 
and  long  ears  laid  back,  couched  and  trembling  amidst  the 
tow  on  which  it  had  been  pUoed,  in  its  rough  wicker  cage,  is 
to  this  honr  as  distinct  as  a  scene  of  yesterday.  It  was  the 
sweet  Bnrprise  of  that  soft  vision  that  .starfled  my  new  life 
into  fiill  awakening.  I  have  no  memory  of  the  doll  dawn 
before ;  it  is  here  my  actoal  being  commenced. 

They  teU  me  I  had  already  yegetated  a  few  months,  but  It 
must  have  been  as  a  sprawling  negation,  dinal-ejrcd  and  dream- 
less, clutching  feebly  the  untenanted  air;  for  now  was  my 
first  amazed  recognition  of  separate  being;  now  was  that 
vague  Infinite  first  made  palpable  to  me  through  sense  in 
form. 

Ah!  the  miracle  of  that  mysterious  outer  world,  where 
such  shapes  of  wondrous  beauty  grew  1  I  now  felt  the  sun- 
shine, and  saw  all  tilings  glitter.  How  strange  and  vivid 
familiar  things  around  me  seemed ;  the  rough  fence,  the  old 
trees  and  house  wore  golden  halos  on  them ;  the  green  earth 
was  glorified  in  splendors  that  entered  to  possess  me  in  warm 
tiirills;  and  a  creeping  joy,  mingled  of  I  know  not  what 
deHcious  pains,  glowed  through  my  life,  until  it  swooned  in 
love !  Ah,  the  ecstatic  influx  of  that  sensuous  birth !  wbuld  it 
might  hold  my  heart  to  natore  in  that  sacred  glow  foif ever ! 

There  is  a  philosophy  which  takes  man  for  the  highest  and 
purest  exhibition  of  the  divisible,  for  that  type  of  being  in 
which  all  organism  is  perfected ;  it  recognizes  him  also  as 
linking  this  being  with  the  indivisible,  as  the  penultimate  of 
forms-^-«  part  of  heaven  and  a  part  of  earth. 

This  being  accepted,  his  relations  towards  inferior  creatures 
become  beautifully  dignified,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  arch- 
archangelship  under  the  sun,  drawn,  by  the  common  ties  o£ 
common  sympathy  towards  all  things  that  breatibe  and  move, 
yet  holding  an  awful  throne  by  right  of  its  spiritual  lineage. 
Then  doth  he  become,  to  their  material  nature,  a  ^'  God  made 
visible," — ^the  palpable,  immediate  expression  of  that  mystery 
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and  power  wMch  are  the  etonents  of  all  sapreme  mle,  whether 
it  be  human  or  divine. 

These  earth-mated  oreatnres  are  hia  subjects ;  and  here,  at 
leaat,  his  lost  of  despotism  can  be  grat^ed,  for  he  is  ruler 
and  lord  above  them  all,  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  When 
it  is  for  evil,  how  terrible  he  must  be  to  them  with  his  dread 
engines  and  his  fierce  subtlety !  When  for  good,  what  moving 
of  strange  thoughts,  what  yearnings  for  a  better  and  gentler 
being  must  visit  tiiem !  Was  it  not  so,  even,  with  ourselves, 
when  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  ai^els  sought  the 
daughters  of  Ada«i  on  our  earth  ? 

K  creation  be  an  unresting  tendency,  eternally  ascending 
towards  the  perfect,  then  is  our  supposition  less  a  fancy  than 
a  truth,  and  our  dominion  over  the  beast  of  the  earth  and 
the  fowl  of  the  air'  becomes  a  heritage  of  fearful  responsi- 
bilities, embracing  wide  extremes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
Duties,  then,  of  startling  significancy,  open  to  us,  and  we 
feel  the  presence  of  self-derived  majesty  expand  throughout 
our  principality,  and  in  beneficence  above  immortal  subjects. 
We  are  no  longei'  their  tyrantli,  but  right  royal  masters. 
We  know  them  not  as  the  insensate  objects  of  a  rude  caprice, 
dumb  foot-balls  to  our  blind  and  heady  passions,  to  be  chased 
and  torn  and  worried  in  our  savage  glee, — but  as  the  crea- 
tures of  our  dedicated  love,  to  be  guarded  gently,  nurtured 
well,  and  led  by  easy  ways  up,  through  serener  airs,  to  happier 
fields. 

This  is  the  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  an  elder  race— ^man,  th8 
Ascender,  beckoning  the  flocks  and  herds,  the  live  ocean- 
tide  of  his  inheritance,  up  the  steep ;  the  calm  radiance  of  his 
merciful  brow  drawing  its  flood  towards  tiie  stars !  It  is  a 
healthful  philosophy,  full  of  noble  teachings,  and  we  should 
hold  it  to  our  hearts,  though  the  reality  of  such  a  vision 
maybe  so  remote— though,  alas!  fallen  ourselves,  we  have 
cursed  them. 

It  is  'sad  enongh  that  all  these  creatures  have  scented 


murder  on  <mr  red  right  handd,  and  fly  from  oilr  darkened 
brows,-*-that  the  archangel  of  our  birth  has  been  dethroned, 
and  that  shining  Presence,  once  upturned  over  them  in 
blessings,  aa  a  God,  become  terrible  in  irratht  Yet  are  we 
m<march8  still,  and  yearn  foTrards  our  ancient  subjects,  though 
it  be  in  empty  mockery  of  state.  In  our  domesticated  crea- 
tures we  call  them  around  us  <Hice  again  to  feed  from  bur 
hands,  though  they  be  rather  as  the  captives  of  our  will,  tbe^ 
slaves  of  our  necessities,  than  as  loyal  subjects  in  the  bonds 
of  love.  '    .         ' 

What  wonder  that  the  man  seeks  savage  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  empire  ?  What  wonder  if>  in  the  shadow  where 
he  iralketh  now,  thooe  mighty  memories  turn  his  heart  to  gall, 
when  he  looketh  out  upon  Ins  subjects^shining  sleek,  in  beauty 
and  in  strength,  asiddst  their  sun-lit  plains;  iLnd  they  regard 
not  his  voice,  Hfted  up  as  of  old,  to  call  them  to  his  feet  ? 
Is  it  strange  that,  in  the  bitterness  of  quickened  wrath, 
his  fierce  pride  torn  upcm  them,  gloiying  in  the  strife  of 
will  with  will,* and  strength  with  strengtih,  to  overtake  them 
in  their  vaulting  freedom,  and  grimly  laugh  amidst  their 
daughter? 

Yet  are  they  co-mates  and  sharers  -of  the  sun  with  us,  and 
dark,  unnatural  passions  cannot  always  shut  them  out  from 
the  full  circle  of  our  sympathies.  ChSdhood  has  yet  a  birth- 
right of  innocent  illusion ;  and  while  its  ethereal  haze  lingereth 
over  aQ  things  in  enchantment,  we  may  at  least  believe  and 
kve! 

We  become  curst  and  harsh  with  dwelHng  forever  amidst 
fSdse  hopes  and  care-weighed  aq[>iration8,  and  therefore  is  it 
sad,  indeed,  when  we  outgrow  that  channing  Faith  of  innocence^ 
since  by  it  do  we  hold  eternal  youth.  In  its  deathless  happi- 
ness it  takes  us  forth  into  ibis  marveUous  outer  world  to  grow 
strong  again  in  wondering,  to  freshen  on  the  loveliness,  and 
grow  mirthiul  with  its  gay  and  careless  lives.  Here  are  beings 
infinitely  numerous,  who  breathe  and  move  by  the  tome  laws 
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with  oonelTQSy  and  yet,  wko  in  their  apparelling  their  model 
and  humors,  answer  mere  nature ;  and  just  as  we  love  the 
matron-smiling  front  of  her  eternal  freshness,  must  we  loye 
these,  and  contmne  to  shed  upon  them  out  of  our  hearts,  a 
wide  benefioence. 

How  ean  we  fail  to  love  a  keen-eyed  wild-bird,  ooming 
from  the  solitude,  burnished  and  many-hued,  as  if.  the  air, 
where  its  surpassing  beauty  grew,  held  stores  of  gold,  of 
amethyst  and  lettering  gema  within  its  depths,  and  had 
sifted  them  in  gradual  splendors  down  upon  the  plumy  thing 
that  sat  within  its  stillne^ !  What  a  pleasant  mystery  its 
gay,  eccentric  being  is !  How  we  delight  to  watch  its  tame- 
less heart  pulsing  through  every  gesture,  and  to  wonder  what 
it  thinks  and  feels,  and  how  its  moods  go  ! 

Who  has  not  noted  the  joyful  junasement  lighting  up  an 
infant's  eye  when  you  hold  a  bird  before  it,  or  a  sleek-furred 
squirrel  jtust  fr6m  its  leaf-cradle.  How  it  screams  with  the 
novel  joy  as  its  shrinking  fingers  feel  the  strange,  soft  touch* 
Its  first  impulse— the  royal  patron  roused  already!—* is  to 
fondle  and  caress  the  little  prisoner,  and,  though  the  chubby, 
'  awkward  fist  of  the  young  Hercules  may  strangle  his  deli- 
cate vassal  at  the  .first  grasp,  yet  is  it  not  from  cruelty,  but 
from  the  eagerness  of  the' new  delight. 

All  children  are  enthusiastic  naturalists  so  long  as  the 
happy  time  of  innocent  free  impulse  lasts,  and  well  do  I 
remember  all  that  mellow  time  with  me !  Then  was  my  faith 
in  the  beautiful  most  mighty ;  then  gave  it  a  charmed  life  to 
me ;  then  was  it  my  dintless  shield, — ^the  Sigil  of  my  necro- 
mance ; — ^by  it  did  I  "strange  deeds  upon  tlie  clouds,"  and 
fairy  fantasies  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  came  in  my  dreams 
obedient  to  its  spell; — ^it  made  to  me  a  world  of  God's  free 
nature,  wherein  its  creatures  wore  his  glories  for  a  garment,  the 
light  of  his  own  eternity  in  their  clear  eyes,  and  syllabled  in 
most  sweet  voices  the  language  of  his  own  harmonious  tongue ! 

I  knew  these  for  my  twin-bom  brothers,  for,  with  the  com^ 
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mon  forms  about  me,  I  grew  weary:  thej  did  not  fill  my 
longings  for — ^I  knew  not  wbat ! — but  wh«i  the  wild-bird, 
gleaming  past,  told  me  of  the  beautiful,  the  vivid,  and  the 
free,  I  no  longer  tarried  with  dull  sense !  I  wore  no  wings, 
but  yet  I  followed  it,  beating  the  air  with  visionary  plumes, 
to  fling  the  sunshine  off;  mine  w^e  no  meUow  pipes,  but  yet 
I  felt  a  carol  in  the  blossoming  tree,  and  sung  by. shady 
streamlets  a  low,  rippUng  trill — ^wild  among  flowers  and  vines, 
darting  through  shadows  in  tameless  shine,  I  went,  with  the 
swift  thing,  in  riot  dirough  our  joy  I  Ah,  it  filled  me  with 
the  freshness  of  untamable  delight,  and  set  my  spirit  free  on 
its  gem-dusted  wings ! 

As  for  that  young  squirrel,  out  from  deep  woods  where 
some  old  oak  had  nursed  it,  rooking  the  soft  sprite  in  his 
rigid  arms,  it  won  my  very  soul,  with  its  dark  glistening  eyes 
and  feathery  brush!  I  felt  the  frosty  patriarch  of  shades  em- 
brace it  gently  and  warm  within  his  knotted  bosom,  when  the 
battle-wind  of  winter  had  come  forth;  and  saw  its  airy  bound- 
ings  lend  a  frolic  grace  to  his  grey  poll,  when  gay  spring 
breezes-  wooed  him.  Enchanted  now,  and  eager  of  sweet 
mysteries,  I  entered  where  its  leafy  bed  was  rolled,  and  where 
the  garnered  stores  lay  fragrant  in  dim  chambers  of  that 
oaken  heart. 

And  then  I  eftniled  in  dreaming,  for  I  saw  it  here  with 
strange  surroundings  1  It  had  troops  of  little  friends,  the 
leaf-winged  elves,  that  came  into  its  chambers  when  the  moon 
went  down,  and  were  all  a-shiver  with  the  cold,  raw  morning ; 
and  with  puf^  cheeks,  straining  at  the  lead,  they  brought  it 
round,  fat  nuts,  an  armful  each,  and  threw  them  on  the  little 
heaps  within  its  gamer ; — some,  rare  acorns,  too,  and  some, 
triangled  beech-nuts,  or  purple  wild  grape,  or  a  bursting  bud 
— ^this  was  for  love  and — ^breakfast !  Then  they  would  creep 
in  bed  with  folded  wings,  and  I  could  plainly  see  them  pulling 
its  soft  brush  aside  to  get  beneath  the  cover,  and  it  would  stir 
a  bit  as  if  in  vision  it  saw  the  dainties  they  had  brought,  and 
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snuff  drowsily  at  the  perfume.  Now  they  all  lay  so  warm 
and  cozey,  rolled  delicately  snug  in  that  furry  ball — and  when 
daylight  came  and  it  went  forth  to  play,  they  would  keep  the 
bed  warm  for  i|  through  tlie  glaring  time  of  sunshine ! 

There's  no  use  saying  I  oould  not,  for  I  could  see  those 
little  fellows  just  as  plain  as  the  squirrel  itself; — and  when 
night  came,  I  could  see  them,  too,  air  their  airy  antics,  plainly 
against  the  moon  pa  it  rose  tip,  and,  at  playing  bo-peep,  I 
have  caught  them  kjssing  the  sleeping  flowers,  sure  enough ! 

They  used  to  fight  with  the  old  owls,  too,  and  thrust  sharp 
spear  grass  in  their  moony  eyes,  that  would  stare  murder  at 
gay,  heedless  chip  munck,  or  pretty  little  panting  wood-mouse 
pattering  on  the  withered  leaves  below !  Indeed,  I  saw  them 
often  gathering  from  afar  in  arms — ^troop  after  troop,  in  snail- 
shell  helms,  to  drive  such  monsters  bodily  away  when  they 
had  ventured  near  that  squirrel's  house ;  and  then,  the  battle 
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OTer,  they  iroiild  throw  aside  their  ftrms,  aad  take  JSolian 
iiiBtniments  they  firame,  aad,  with  stealthy  footing  round  the 
oriole's  hanging  nest,  make  creei»ng  musio,  steal  into  her 
happy  dreams,  until  she  twitters  in  her  sleep,  of  the  dim 
sweetness;  fitfully ! 

All  this  I  saw  with  th^  young  squirrel  I — aye,  and  mueh 
more,  too !  I  have  not  told  you  yet  about  its  friends  that 
live  in  the  cold  shade  of  little  mossy  grottos  down  the  deep 
glen,  where  it  must  go  to  drink !  They  are  grotesque  little 
fellows,  with  fin-like  wings,  and  you  might  any  time  see 
squirrels  play  with  them — ^whether  you  oould  see  them  or 
not— jumping  from  rock  to  rock,  darting  under  dark  old 
mossy  roots,  to  hide  in  gurgling  water  underneath ;  diving  in 
still  pools,  where  it  will  fear  to  follow,  or  shooting  a  swift 
rapid  to  some  island  pebble  in  the  iu^dst,  where  master  bushy- 
tail,  with  all  his  long  bounds,  cannot  reach  I — ^if  I  should  go 
on  to  tell  you  of  all  these  doings,  and  of  ever  so  nmch  more, 
you  would  know  him  just  as  well  as  I  did ;  but  I  don't  tell 
every  thing  !-^we  had  our  secrets  between  us,  and  I  am 
bound  over  about  some  of  the  daintiest  of  them  I 

Whether  you  believe  all  this  or  not,  its  just  the  same  to  me, 
for  I  did,  and  thateven  beforel  was  big  enough  to  go  into  the 
woods  alone  to  see  for  myself !  ^^en  I  dU  go,  I  found  it 
was  all  the  same,  except  that  I  couldn't  see  the  little  friends 
very  plain,  though  I  could  see  squirrel  plain  enough ! 

Then,  when  I  went  oilt  by  myself  into  the  deep  wood,  I  sat 
down  on  the  moss  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  to  watch  for 
him.  When  every  thing  was  still  again,  I  would  see  him 
after  awhile  poking  his  nose  slily  out  of  the  hole,  snuff!  muff! 
Then  out  his  head  would  pop  to  rest  his  chin  upon  his  fore- 
paws,  .and  he  would  look  all  around,  above  and  below,  very 
cunning,  to  see  if  it  was  all  right.  Then  out,  like  a  thought, 
he  would  glide,  and  I  could  see  his  lovely  brush  quickly 
curled  and  i^read  all  so  grand  above  his  head  as  he  sat  upon 
a  limb,  still,  for  the  moment.    Lo !  there  is  another  snuffing 
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110069  ^^^  ^^  great  shining  eyes  iSlling  the  round  black  knot- 
hole, and  out  another  pops*— «nd  then  another  and  another-^* 
three  of  them — ^his  brother  and  sisters  I 

Hark ! — Glisten,-— qua !  i  qua !  qnagh !  That  is  another  one 
over  on  another  tree  !  He  answers  it,  and  then  such  a  time  I 
snoh  whisking  of  tails,  darting  along  limbs  and  bounding 
from  swinging  twig  to  rustling  tree-tops,  until  thej  all  meet, 
— ^two  families  of  them ! 

Now  the  frolic  begins  in  earnest,  and  round  and  round  the 
rough  trunks,  rattling  the  bark  down  as  they  chase  each 
other !  Their  tails  are  spread  now  as  wide  as  they  can,  as 
if  they  were  badly  scared,  and  that  young  lady  he  makes 
love  to,  you  may  be  sure,  for  now  he  has  chased  her  out 
to  the  very  end  of  a  great  high  limb,  and  hard  pushed,  here 
she  comes  right  off  into  the  air !— down  ahnost  into  my  face 
— ^the  white  of  her  arms  underneath,  spread  wide  like  her 
stiffened  tail ! — ^into  the  leaves  head  foremost,  and  then  up 
and  away,  patter!  patter!  patter!  Here  he  comes,  too, 
sailing  down  after  her,  plump  !  and  rattles  off  along  the  old 
logs  and  swinging  vines  in  hot  chase ! 

So  they  all  would  frolic,  chasing  one  another,  and  one  would 
see  me,  and  stop  and  stamp  his  tiny  feet  and  bark  hoarsely 
at  me,  jerking'  his  tail  in  ^omic  wrath.  Sometimes  another 
would  dart  away  suddenly,  as  if  possessed,  scurrying  round 
and  round  the  tree  after  nothing ;  and  then  I  knew  well 
enough  that  it  was  not  its  tail  that  it  was  cjiasing,  but  one  of 
its  little  airy  friends,  only  it  was  of  too  transpraent  sub- 
stance for  me  to  see  it  by  the  day-light. 

Nor  were  these  all  the  sights  I  saw  out  there  in  those 
quaintly  peopled  woods.  There  was  saucy  chip-munck,  with 
black  and  white  stripes  down  his  brown  back ;  he  was  a  spry 
fellow,  too,  upon  the  ground,  and  lived  in  the  prettiest  house 
under  an  old  stump.  He  would  show  his  striped  nose  push- 
ing through  the  long  moss  hanging  over  his  little  hole  under 
the  decaying  root.    How  bright  his  soft,  vivid  eyes,  and  how 
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nifl  long  black  whiskers  tremble  as  he  pricks  his  short  ears  to 
listen!  Then,  quick  as  Hghtning,  he  mounts  the  stmnp, 
firisking  his  pert  tail  at  a  great  rate ;  jou  ^an  see  his  little 
white  bosom  beating  fast,  like  a  toy  watch  in  a  flurry,  as  he 
glances  sharply  round ;  then  jaway  he  darts,  pit-a-pat !  leap- 
ing on  another  stump  to  look  again ;  now  he  is  satisfied  the 
coast  is  dear,  and  with  a  soft  chirping  squeak  diyes  down 
into  tiie  leaves,  scratching  them  aside  and  pushing  under 
them  his  inquisitiye  nose.  Ha !  another  soft  chirp,  and  he 
darts  back  upon  the  stump  again,  and  you  can  see  his  small 
cheeks  are  all  puffed  out.  In  a  moment  one  of  the  acorns  he 
has  found  is  in  his  paws,  and  sitting  up  straight  as  a  little 
goblin  man,  you  can  soon  hear  his  sharp  teeth  creak !  creak ! 
against  the  hull. 
He,  too,  has  friends  that  lire  with  him ;  that  are  kin  to 
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the  gnomes ;  they  are  a  very  ftrnny  sort  of  people.  They 
cannot  see  at  all  after  day,  and  they  are  so  fond  of  their 
antics,  that  sometimes  light  overtakes  them,  and  then  they 
have  to  crawl  imder  shelter  of  the  first  stone  they  can  find, 
imtil  night  comes  again.  Whenever  you  happen  to  turn  over 
the  stone  and  see  a  bUnd,  sluggish  creature  under  it,  looking 
like  a  biick-dnsted  lizard,  don't  hurt  the  wee^  helpless  thing, 
for  when  dark  comes  it  will  dart  about  and  sparkle  in  the 
most  beautifdl  manner,  like  a  living  carbrmcle,  among  the 
strange  night-flowering  fnngi  that  droop  like  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. You  often  see  them  at  play,  and  if  you  do  not  notice, 
will  think  they  are  nothing  but  fire-flies. 

There  were  many  more  creatures  that  these  gnome-people 
loved  very  well,  and  which  lived  under  the  earth,  too.  They 
lighted  the  long  galleries  of  the  tiny  shrews,  and  when  the 
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Btar-noied  moles  held  their  root  fedtirals  in  domed  chambers, 
they  were  there  to  Uftse  amidst  the  velvet-coated  thro&gy 
right  merrily  at  midnight.  And  the  soft  miee !  they  had  some 
games  with  them,  too,  and  loved  mightily  their  warm  ronnd 
nest^  beneath  the  stnbble,  or  in  leafy  hollows  of  dead  trees. 
As  for  the  gaimt  and  bloody  weasels,  they  fright  them  with 
a  sadden  glare  in  those  dark  passages  where  they  dig,  nosiDg 
for  murder ;  and  blind,  too,  the  sullen  mink  with  splendor  in 
his  earthy  prowls ! 

So  at  first  I  went  forth  among  the  cfeatnres  of  earth,  in 
peace,  and  saw  them  in  my  simple  futh ;  and  all  my  plea- 
santest  memories  of  .qalm,  nnmized  delight,  are  associated 
with  that  time  of  innooeni  wonder  and  loving  familiarity  with 
these  fresh  artieidations  of  God's  thought  in  forms. 

But  as  nr^  passions  grew,  this  harmless  wonder  changed 
into  curiosity,  that  became  insatiable  for  a  more  intimate 
knowledge*  I  yearned  to  know  -them  better,  to  see  ^hem 
more  closely,  to  feel  them,  to  possess !  I  biacame  jealous  of 
that  graceful  freedom  I  had  at  first  admired  so  much,  because 
it  took  than  away  from  me  just  when  my  heart  was  overflow- 
ing towards  theih ;  I  reached  forth  my  arms  to  clasp  them  to 
my  bosom,  the  empty  air  I  folded  chilled  me  at  first,  and  then 
anger  rose.  The  pride  of  a  despotic  will,  the  rights  of  the 
natural  lord^  were  wounded  from  the  tender  side,  and  thus 
became,  aroused  to  an  embittered  consciousness  of  strength, 
and  a  willful  purpose  to  use  it  against  my  gentle  playfailows. 

It  was  not  that  I  grew  cruel  suddenly,  and  sou^t  them 
with  the  dark  curse  of  Cain  in  my  heart,  at  once;  but  that 
I  was  impatient  of  this  liberty  that  could  take  th^  from  me 
when  they  willed,  and  desired  to  Restrain  them  to  come  to  me 
when  I  ^ed. 

.  I  ]iad  no  thought  of  murder  at  first,  when  I  learned  to  en* 
snare  them.  It  would  have  broken  my  heart  then  to  have 
slain  one ;  and  so  full  was  I  of  love  for  them,  that  I  could  not 
fully  realize  how  much  they  suffered  in  being  deprived  of 
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freedom.  Though  they  did  straggle  desperately,  and  cry 
aloud  m  fear  and  sorrow,  I  comforted  myself  in  thinking  that 
it  was  because  they  did  not  understand  what  I  desired ;  that, 
when  they  came  to  know  of  the  good  I  intended,  what  a  nice 
little  house  I  should  build  fpr  them,  what  delicate  food  I 
woiild  bring,  and  above  all,  how  dearly  I  should  Ioto  them, 
that  then  they  would  learn  to  love  me,  and  become  reconciled 
to  everything,  and  happy  as  I  was  in  having  them. 

So,  in  my  simplicity,  I  tried  to  believe,  until  the  whole 
thing  became  as  real  as  if  it  were  true;  and  the  sunny  attic,  I 
proudly  called  my  room,  soon  became  a  sort  of  caravansary, 
filled  with  these  captive  travellers  of  air  and  earth.  What  a 
happiness  it  was  to  me  to  familiarize  each  new  prisoner  with 
my  presence,  and  sit  and  watch  in  low-breathed  quiet  all  their 
ways,  as  I  used  to  in  the  woods,  and  laugh  out  suddenly, 
until  the  old  house  rang,  at  some  odd  whimsicality  of  passion- 
ate fBsture.  How  I  loved  to  have  them  on  my  person,  to 
caress  me,  to  feed  from  my  hands  and  mouth,  to  peck  at  me 
in  feigned  wrath,  or  seize  my  hands  with  harmless  teeth  in 
fierce  dissembled  savagery.  Aye,  I  was  lordly  proud  then,-^ 
even  happy  as  a  king. 

When  the  snow  came,  too,  what  a  joyful  time  that  was  to 
be,-<-for  now  I  was  to  capture  many  more  lovely  friends. 

When  the  grey  heavy  cloud  gathered  over  night,  and  a 
few  broad  flakes  came  scattering  slowly  down  through  the 
twili^t,  then  I  knew  there  would  be  a  heavy  snow  in  the 
morning.  What  a  restless,  fidgety  fever  I  was  in !  I  went 
to  bed  early  that  night,  that  I  might  get  up  early,  and  mean- 
while sleep  away  the  suspense. 

I  forgot  to  say  my  prayers — ^for  I  did  say  them  nightly  in 
those  sinless  times-— and  lay  tossed  in  restless  visions  of  traps, 
and  snares,  and  dead-fidls ;  of  monstrous  hares,  as  big  as  my 
dog  Milo,  swung  up  by  the  neck  at  the  e^A  of  a  pole ;  of 
great  flocks  of  quails,  with  strange  beautiful  birds  among 
them,  fluttering  and  pemng  their  heads  through  the  sticks 
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of  my  traps;  of  white  foxes  and  black  foxes,  or  of  a  great 
opossum,  lyix^;  'with  crushed  heads  beneath  mj  dead-falls ;  Or 
of  traclang.  some  creature  that  left  the  foot-mark  of  an  ele- 
phant on  the  fresh  snow  for  miles  and  mfles  through  the  bowed 
and  foreign-looking  woods^  until  I  .had  tree'd  it  at  last ;  when, 
after  toiling  and  tugging,  with  sweaty  brows,  I  had  draWn  rt 
forth  from  the  hollow,  and  held  it  in  my  hand,  I  saw,  without 
the  least  surprise,  that  it  was  a  soft  little  wood-mouse !  Ah ! 
delicious  fantasies  were  they ! 

When  at  cock-crow  I  bounded^  oiati  of  bed  and  ran  to  the 
window,  the  first  thing— how  I  cliipped  my  hands  and  danced 
for  joy, -and  waked  every- body  with  my  shoutings — "The 
snow !  the  snow !  a  deep  snow !" 

Then  what  a  fussing  time! — making  new  traps,  stealing 
dap-boards,  and  every  other  kind  of  boards  that  were  avail- 
able, to  be  split  into  trap  pieces !  VHiat  a  teanng  my  father  for 
triggers,  to  make  me  triggers  for  spring-falls,  noo8e%  par- 
tridge traps,  traps  for  little  birds,  and  all !  How  I  wondered 
I  ^uld  not  get  the  old  ^gentleman  to  understand  that  I  should 
be  ruined  I  dead-ruined !  if  I  did  not  get  my  traps  ready  to 
be  s^t  early — even  by  breakfast-time— for  the  other  boys 
would  be  setting  their's,  too,  and  take  all  the  best  places. 

Little  did  I  care  for  the  hat  cofTee  and  cakes  that  morning, 
but  snatching  a  sup  and  a  bite,  was  off,  whistling  for  Milo, 
and  shouting  for  Pomp  the  negro  boy,  to  accompany  and  help 
me.  Eagerly  did  we  discuss^  by  the  way,  as  we  luggjid  our 
heavy  traps  through  the  deep  snow,  whether  the  sink-hole  in 
the  pasture,  the  thicket  in  the  corn-field  fence  row,  the  black- 
berry patch  in  the  comer,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  were 
the  surest  places  for  "  Bob  Whites,"  (partridges),  or  "  MoDy 
Cotton-tails,"  (hares).  There  was  no  deciding  between  them, 
so,  to  settle  the  matter,  a  trap  was  set  at  each  place,  and  one 
m  addition  for  larks,  doves,  red-birds,  and  qMurrows,  by  the 
old  wheat-stack  behind  the  bam. 

Pompey,  who  carried  the-  spade,  dug  away  the  snow  from 
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each  BagadionBly  dioeen  plaeOj  s&d  exposed  the  black  earth 
beneath,  so  that  our  tempting  bait  might  ahow  from  afar. 
Then  waa  the  trap  placed  over  it  on  the  bare  spot,  and  set 
-with  such  ear^iil  nicely!  Now  irith  man j  a  wistM  look 
behind  to  see  if  the  birds  were  not  at  it  already,  we  went  on 
to  set  the  next. 

When  this  first  and  most  important  business  was  got 
through  with,  then  eame  hare  hunting  nnder  the  snow. 

Ah,  that  was  the  sport !  Molly  Cotton  wonld  sit  still 
wherever  the  storm  o^rartook  her^  and  when  the  snow  b^an 
to  coyer  her  over,  she  would  keep  crowding,  and  pushing 
gently  bi^k  and  forth, 'pressing  it  to  one  side  until  she  had 
formed  a  roomy  little  chambw  all  about  her«  The  snow 
would  go  on  heaping  and  heaping  until  a  domed  arch  grew 
oyer  all  with  just  one  little  round  hole,  kept  open  through  its 
top  by  the  warn  air  of  her  breatUng — and  there  she  would 
sit,  s^ug  as  a  Bussian  Princess,  in  her  palace  of  ice,  and 
dreaming  of  luscious  cabbage  leaves  and  tender  apple-shoots 
in  the  neighboring  garden.  Btit  Molly's  golden  visions  were 
as  subject  to  be  rudely  dispelled  as  those  of  other  people ! 

See !  Milo's  keen  nose  has  scented  one  of  those  very  breath- 
ing-holes on  the  smooth,  glistening  smrface  ol  the  snow — ^he 
has  stopped  suddenly  on  the  plunge,' with  his  foot  raised! 
^^  Steady !  steady,  boy !"  We  are  up  with  him  in  long  leaps ! 
Now  for  it!  "Hie  on,  boy!"  and  belter,  skelter,  here  we 
come  I-  I,  Milo,  Bompey,  all  together,  tumbling  heels  oyer 
head  upon  the  snowy  roof  of  Mistress  Molly's  palace !  There 
she  is — ^I  feel  the  soft,  warm  fur !  Squeak !  quai  1  quai ! 
quai !— her  plaintive  cry  sings  out ;  we  have  her !  "  Hold 
hard,  Pompey;  she  kicks  so  with  her  strong  hind-legs  that 
she  will  surely  get  away ! — ^Down,  you  Milo ! — ^There  now ! — 
we  have  her  tied — she  is  secure!" 

Every  hour  or  two  the  traps  near  at  hand  are  visited,  and 
those  at  a, distance  twice  a  day.  We  start  upon  our  round* 
From  afar  we  can  see  that  (me  is  down !    My  heart  jumps  I 
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I  long  8ore}y  to  ran ! — ^Pompej  starts  off,  I  call  him  back ! 
It  is  necessary  I  should  be  dignijEied — should  proTe  to  him 
and  all  the  irorld,  by  my  unhurried  calmness,-^' 

•  that  my  4oniont8 


May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortono 
As  this  that  has  befaUen." 

I  walk  slow  and  stately,  feeling  exalted  by  my  self-denial 
— speculating  after  what  manner  the  fates  are  about  to  reward 
me — ^thinking  of  a  whole  dozen  of  partridges,  a  splendid 
male  red-bird — or,  it  may  be^  a  large  fat  jpheasant,  or  some 
entirely  new  and  wondrous  creature,  as  best  befitting  my 
just  claims. 

We  are  close  at  hand — ^we  can  soo  the  little  tenement 
shake — ^hear  the  heayy  beat  of  struggling  wings.  Too  much 
for  my  stoicism  is  that  sound !  With  fluttering  pulse  I  spring 
eagerly  forward — ^bah !— it  is  nothing  but  a  common  thieving 

I  almost  stagger  with  the  revulsion  of  my  soaring  aspira- 
tions— ^while  Pompey  proceeds  to  get  out  the  poor  bird  with 
sundry  abusive  epithets  and  gabbled  direats  of  neck-wringing. 
^'  Yah !  yah !  ole  feller ! — cotch  at  last !  Carry  sticks  to  do 
debbil,  to  make  fire,  bum  dis  child  wid,  will  you !  Da !  now 
you  carry  sticks  to  debbii  I"  and  away  flutters  the  obnoxious 
jay's  headless  body  over  the  bloodied  snow. 

I  have  said  I  was  not  cruel^  and  it  was  a  perfect  agony  to 
me  to  witness  the  death  of  .any  of  my  prisoners — ^but  the 
shock  of  the  fall  of  my  high-flown  hopes  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  in  this  case  I  did  not  recover  in  time  to  save  the 
unlucky  victim  of  a  superstition  universal  among  our  negi^es, 
and  to  which,  if  I  were  not  ashamed  of  the  confession,  I 
might  admit  having  been  more  than  hatf  inclined  myself ! 

But  this  was  not  all  our  sport  on  the  snow,  either !  .If  it 
grew  damp  towards  evening,  then  the  cold  night-winds  would 
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freeze  its  nntrampled  snrfaoe,  and,  by  the  time  morning  came 
again,'there  irovli  be  a  bard  cmst  over  all — hard  enough  to 
bear  Molly  Cotton's  weight  at  Any  rate. 

Noif ,  such  grand  chases  as  we  would  haye  after  her  npon 
the  cmst  I  Mile's  nose  was  to  find  her  in  the  old  stubble-field, 
by  the  little  breathing-holes  through  the  top  of  her  palace 
under  the  snow ;  then  we  had  all  the  little  dogs  from  the 
Quarter,  who  were  not  much  heavier  than  she,  to  diase  her 
on  the  crust* 

Ah!  this  was  the  greatest  afiair  of  all[ — greater  than 
catching  her  at  once  in  her  house,  for  here  we  gave  Molly  a 
fair  start,  and  could  see  the  whole  chase  to  ihe  end. 

Before  sunrise,  Pomp  had  assembled  from  the  quarter  tiie 
other  young  darkies,  Dick,  Sambo,  and  the  rest,  with  their 
cur-dogs,  fices,  terriers,  and  all  other  kinds  of  light  dogs, 
each  one  lead  by  a  tow-string  around  its  neck — ^for  it  would 
spoil  the  fun  and  interfere  with  Milo,  to  have  tliem  loose  until 
the  time  came.  Such  a  gabbUng  and  a  yelping  as  they  made, 
ike  darkies  and  their  dogd  between  them,  when  Milo  and  I 
came  running  out,  and  took  the  lead  through  the  deep  crack- 
ling snow  towards  the  great  fiueld. 

Sometimes  the  sndw  would  bear  us  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tqp  somebody's  heels  would'  fly,  and  such  a  shrieking  and 
tumbling  about  with  the  laughter  as  there  would  be ;  then  the 
eager  mongrels,  when  they  saw  Milo  run  ahead  with  long  high 
plunges  tturongh  the  snow,  would  yell  with  anger  at  being 
tied,  and  leap  against  their  tow-leashes,  or  darting  between 
the  hold^'s  legs,  would  trip  him  up,  and  break  away.  Then 
there  was  no  catching  the  little  wretch,  for  he  would  be  cun- 
ning enough  not  to  come  when  his  master  called,  just  to  be 
caught  again,  So  I  would  have  to  order  a  halt,  and  call  in  my 
obedient  Milo,  and  then  the  runaway  would  be  decoyed  in 
reach  of  some  one  who  would  snatch  the  trailing  tow-string, 
and  make  him  prisoner  once  more. 
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Bo,  at  last,  irith  all  oar  stoppages  ib  this  way,  and  in 
climbing  the  half-buried  fences^  where  the  negroes'  dogs  ironld 
be  sure  to  get  nearly  hong  to  death  in  jumping  through  the 
wrong  plaoee,  we  would  come  to  the  old  stnbble  just  about 
when  the  sunrise  scattered  the  purple  dawning,  and  every- 
thing was  a-glitter  with  the  yellow  blase.  We  veiled  our 
eyes  from  the  dazzle  with  our  coat-sleeves  and  caps  "^hen  the 
white  glare  of  the  wide,  unbrok^i  surfiMse  was  thrown  into 
our  faces. 

But  my  eyes  would  soon  bear  it  wlmi  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mile's  flying  ears  almost  disappearing  in  his  deep  plunges 
through  the  snow,  then  rising  again  with  his  high  leaps. 
He  knew  the  time  for  action  had  come  in  earnest,  and  the 
little  dogs,  straining  on  their  leashes,  would  whine  and  shift 
their  feet,  and  yelp  to  get  away,  while  they  waAched  him, 
with  great  white  eyes,  almost  popping  out  of  their  heads  with 
their  choked  eagerness. 

We  all  stand  still,  in  breathless  watching,  as  he  covers  his 
ground  right  and  left,  scientifically,  as  if  thete  were  no  snow 
to  hinder.  But  standing  still,  over  the  knees  in  the  snow,  is 
very  hard  for  boys,  and  I  begin  to  stanq)  with  the  cold  and 
impatience,  and  rub  my  hands,  while  Pomp  and  his  darkies 
gtaduiUy  draw  their  breaths  Imd  comm^oe  gabbling  away 
as  noiffy  as  ever. 

'^Yali!  yah!  Massa  Charles, — see  dat  Milo  jump!  He 
long  ear  down  dat  sink-hole  dar  look  jes  like  de  big  pheasant 
fly  'long  de  snow !    He  hab  dat  moUy-cotton  soon,  now !" 

'^Keigh!  hush  you  nigg^,  dar!  d'  'aint  no  cotton  tail 
down  dat  briar-patch,  't  all  I" 

''Sambo,  what  you  know?  Milo  knows  more  'n  ten  sich 
nigger !    He  find  him  1" 

'<  There !  he  stops !  that's  a  point !" 

''  Whoop !  yah !  yah !  told  you  nigger !  dar.  dat  cottour- !" 

'^Hush  your  noise !  Steady  boy !  steady !  Silence  I    Hold 
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on  to  your  dogs .  come  on  quietly !  Steady,  boy  I  steady ! 
Bteady!" 

Bursting  almost  -with  impatience,  I  have  great  trouble  to 
hold  badk  my  rabble,  for  we  must  get  dose  before  Milo  is 
hied  on,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  run  of  it. 

^^  Steady,  boy !  steady !  Hold  back  there  Dick^  you  ras- 
cal !  hold  the  dogs !  Steady,  old  boy !" 

I  can  see  the  point  of  his  tail  shaking,  and  his  ears  quiver 
with  restrained  excitement.  We  are  in  ten  steps,  now 
for  it! 

"  Hie  on,  boy !"  One  long  bound — ^he  plunges  beneath 
the  snow  amidst  the  briars !— one  breathless  moment !  there 
she  is ! 

Erom  beneath  his  very  feet  she  bursts  through  the  pow* 
dered  snow,  and  shaking  it  from  her  fur,  at  one  leap  she  is  clear 
upon  the  firm  crust,  and  after  slipping  up  once  or  twice,  makes 
steadily  off. 

Such  a  burst  of  yells,  yelps  and  screeches !  Such  a  jumble- 
together,  helter,  skelter,  heels-in-the-air  start  as  we  make  of 
it.  I,  little  dogs,  negroes  and  all  I  such  falls,  and  such  trip- 
ping up  I  such  crackling  and  orashing !  Now  the  little  dogs, 
that  have  at  first  slipped  up  and  rolled  over  each  other,  all 
in  a  yeUing  heap,  gather  their  legs  together  and  stretch  away 
with  fierce  cries  after  poor  molly-cotton,  who  is  going  off  like 
a  bird,  with  her  black  shadow  on  the  snow. 

We  are  wild,  frantic  with  the  excitement,  and  whoop  and 
screech  as  if  tearing  out  our  very  lungs,  as  we  follow,  throwing 
each  other  down  in  the  jostle,  and  leaving  soon  the  emallest 
ones  far  behind. 

"They  are  closiug  on  her!  she  slips  up!  Whoop! 
hurrah!" 

<'  Golly !  dat's  Snap !  yah !  yah !  he  de  dog  I" 

"You  !l?omp,  dat's  my  Sanch!    0  you  nigger,  dat's  no 

Snap !    Da,  now !  he  got  her !" 
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/^You  Sanch!  you  Snap!  get  <mt^  yon  dogs!  get  out! 
begone !"  I  Bhriek,  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  sf^e  poor  moUy^ 
cotton  from  being  torn. 

"  Hoo-ey !  dat  my  Snap !  yah !  yah !" 

'^You  nigger,  dat  Sanch,  fnst!  Mass  Charles  dat  IJanchT 
yah!  yah!  dis  nigger's  dog !    Hoo-ray!  hoo-ray!" 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  NATURALIST  DBVELOPINO. 


Week  the  crust  had  melted,  then  came  tracking  hares  on 
the  snow,  and  here  Pompej  and  I  were  better  than  Mile's 
nose— for  we  could  see  the  beautiful  little  triangles  Molly  left 
behind  with  her  feet  at  each  bound,  laid  as  plain  along  the 
snow  as  three  ink-marks  on  white  paper. 

Out  from  the  cabbage-patch  or  the  nursery  we  would  follow 
it,  winding  round  and  round,  through  the  fences  and  by  the 
briar-patch — across  the  fields  and  away  towards  the  wood  we 
would  trail,  bending  down  to  look  as  we  went,  and  keeping 
Milo  back  behind  us.  Now  the  edge  of  the  wood  is  reached, 
and  here  the  track  gets  all  mixed  up  with  others,  and  twisted 
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back  upon  itself^  bo  that  foe  a  Iwg  time  we  cannot  make  it 
out — ^bat  Pompey  strikes  a  cireuit  round  in  the  wood^  and 
after  awhile  he  shonts — 

^^  Here  he  am,  Massa  Ghas. !  Got  her  agin !— soon  find  dat 
hoUow,  now !"  . 

Awaj  we  tramp  again — Pompey  as  eager  on  the  new  trail 
as  any  hound — crashing  throngh  hatel  thicket»--falling  over 
bnried  logs  and  grape  vines — ^to  be  np  and  scramble  on  again 
until: — "  Ha ! — ^that  great  old  oak  tree !  That's  the  place — 
see,  the  tracks  go  right  into  the  hollow  at  its  root." 

"  We've  got  her !  we've  got  her !" 

Matches  were  not  known  in  those  days,  but  we  had  a  little 
steel  and  flint,  with*  some  ''punk'-  between  us,  and  now  joon 
we  had  scraped  away  the  snow  to  get  at  the  dry  leaves,  and 
broken  off  all  the  dead  boughs  and  twigs  we  could  find' around 
for  a  heap — a  great  heap  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

It  was  very  hard  to  keep  Milo's  nose  out,  for  snuff  and 
inuff  he  would  in  spite  of  us,  when  we  turned  our  backs. 
Now  the  punk  burhs — ihe  pile  is  fired,  and  then  we  throw  on 
damp  leaves  to  make  a  great  smoke  to  rise  up  the  hollow. 
Milo  stands  by,  looking  on  now  with  a  very  wise  expectation 
— ^but  Pompey  kneels  by  his  side,  and  holds  him  round  the 
neck  tight.  A  little  while  1  we  hear  snuff !  snuff !  and  scram- 
bling inside  the  hollow!  Now  she  comes!  thump-!  sneeze! 
Hhere  she  bursts  through  the  smoking  pile  stifling  and  help- 
less. I  seize  her  quickly. 
^  ^'  Down,  Milo !  down !  Hold  him.  Pomp !"  as  I  wheel  round 
and  round  to  escape  hiin,  swinging  poor  Molly  above  my  head. 
Now  she  has  got  her  breath  again.  Quai !  quai !  quai  I  How 
sad  her  wail  is !  But,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  Milo  is  beat 
off,  and  she  is  saved !  t 

By  the  time  the  snow  was  gone,  my  attic  had  become  popu- 
lous enough ;  but  when  the  busy,  gay  and  glowing  spring  had 
come,  an^  the  carolling  out  of  doors,  and  the  warm,  deepen- 
ing green,  and  the  faint  odors  of  the  youngest  flowers  came 
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Stealing  on  the  air,  the  prisoners  there  grew  so  restless  and 
looked  so  out  of  place  in  their  bare  wooden  cages,  that  day 
by  4ay  compunctious  visitings  grew  upon  me,  unlil  one  after 
one,  with  many  a  yearning  sigh  as  I  looked  after  them,  all 
were  turned  loose  upon  the  sunny  earth  again.  I  would  be 
saddened  for  days  to  think  of  their  ingratitude,  for  no  one 
>of  them  would  eyer  come  back  to  me  again. 

Sorrows  could  not  last  long  in  those  days.  The  sap  run 
▼igorously,  and  new  pleasures  soon  grew  over  the  old  scars. 
My  pets  were  all  gone,  but  with  the  same  spring  that  wooed 
their  freedotn  came  nestinjg  time. 

Ah,  what  an  eye  I  had  for  localities  most  apt  to  be  selected 
by  my  wild  favorites  to  build  their  homes  in  then !  I  was 
seldom  taken  by  surprise  in  finding  any  nest.  I  could  almost 
tell  beforehand  the  very  fork,  thick  clustered  rou^d  with  yeil- 
ing  leayes,  in  which  Master  Dandy  Jay  would  wisely  hide  his 
clumsy  house. 

I  knew  the  very  limb  out  near  the  end  of  which  the  Bobin 
meant  to  build.  I  could  tell  the  yery  stump  or  hollow  which 
yonder  twittering  pair  of  Blue  Birds  would  select — ^that  is, 
if  they  didn't  choose  a  hole  in  the  great  gate-posts  of  the 
meadow. 

The  blackberry  thicket  in  the  comer  of  the  ^'worm  fence" 
where  the  Brown  Thrasher  would  build  amidst  sharp  briars, 
I  knew  well  of  old ;  and  the  very  pear  tree  top,  or  swinging 
locust  in  the  yard,  from  which  the  Oriole,  with  black  and 
golden  coat,  would  hang  its  woven  cradle,  was  prophetically 
foreshadowed. 

I  knew  the  apple-tree  in  the  orchard,  too,  that  sober-coated 
reverend  of  jollity,  the  Parson  Oriole,  would  be  sure  to  select 
to  preach  his  garrulous  sermons  of  glee  on,  while  his  tender 
mate  rocked  pendent,  listening  from  the  same  breezy  bough. 

I  could  tell  before  I  reached  yonder  dead  young  mulberry, 
whether  it  was  a  Tom-Tit's  populous  nursery  that  had  filled 
tiiat  sap-sucker's  deserted  chamber,  or  whether  I  might  expect. 
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vhen  I  tapped  its  sounding  sides^  to  see  the  great  sofib  black 
eyes  and  trembling  whiskers  of  the  velvety  Flying  Squirrel 
fill  the  round  little  hole  before  she  darted  out  to  sail  down  on 
the  creamy  spread  of  her  furred  drapery ; — as  for  the  ted- 
crested  Flicker  with  his  spotted  breast,  who  loved  this  kind 
of  house,  too,  I  knew  his  droll  ways  better  than  his  better- 
half  herself,  and  manj;  a  sunshiny  morning  have  I  sat  beneath 
and  mocked  his  yoisy  laugh  and  hammeritig  rattle. 

I  knew  the  Screech  Owl  stood  to  blink  and  stare  on  sleepy 
watch  the  livelong  day,  out  from  his  door  in  that  old  hollow 
beech  that  held  his  little  family  of  home*  goblins  warm  within ; 
and  where  the  robber  Hawk  circled  on  moveless  wing  with 
plaintive  cries  at  noonday,  I  knew  his  savage  heart  "v^as 
yearning  towards  that  huge  oak's  clustering  tbp  below— and 
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if  eagle^B  eyried  on  tke  diff,  I  told  it  when  I  saw  them  stealing 
quickly  in. 

'  It  was  no  mystery  to  me  where  the  shy  Flame  Bird  hid  its 
eggs — nor  could  the  artist  Hummer^  with  all  its  matchless 
skill,  deceive  me — ^for  the  moss-cloaked  bulb  that  seemed  so 
like  the  gradual  swelling  of  a  natural  knot  upon  the  twig, 
revealed  its  delicate  secret  €6  my  sharpened  eye. 

The  cunning,  noisy  crow,  with  all  its  l«id-mouthed  gam- 
mon, never  could  mislead  me,  and  even  the  subtle  mocking- 
bird had  to  give  in  to  my  untiring  watchfulness.  As  for  Bob 
White,  I  heard  him  daily  call  "  wife-e !  wife-e !"  to  nest  in 
the  deep  clover;  and  the  meek,  simple  dove,  I  patronized, 
especially,  and  visited  her  each  day,  to  watch,  lest  some  rude 
boy  or  prowling  cat  had  marked  the  low  and  exposed  nest 
where  the  silly  thing  had  placed  it  on  an  apple-tree  limb, 
right  across  the  orchard  path;  and  respecting  the  wren, — 
Miss  Kitty,  the  jade !  I  believe,  she  would  have  built  in  my 
coat  sleeve,  had  I  given  her  half  a  chance ! 

Ae  blue  martin  and  I  knew  each  other's  faces,  Spring  iii, 
and  Autumn  out;  for  many  a  friendly  and  familiar  gossip  did 
we  hold  together  from  my  attic  window,  that  overlooked  the 
little  painted,  palace  on  a  pole  I  had  set  up  for  it  outside. 

Ah,  that  fatal  structure,  with  its  red  walls  of  painted  brick ! 
its  mimic  turrets,  saw  my  first  foul  deed  of  wanton  murder ! 

These  purple  martins  I  most  dearly  loved,  because  they 
brought  me  from  the  farthest  south  the  first  news  of  Spring 
in  their  glad,  low  twitterings,  and  I  placed  this  gorgeous  house 
there  in  lofty  state  for  them  to  occupy  in  welcome  to  their 
weary  wings;  but  then,  the  little  warlike  blue  bird  would 
take  possession  first,  and  cruelly  bufiet  the  tired  wanderer 
when  it  came  to  claii^  its  own ;  then  my  blood  boiled  to  wit- 
ness the  inhospitable  deed,  for  tile  blue  bird  was  no  strangei^ 
and  lived  here  through  the  winter. 

I  plead  now  with  my  father  for  a  .gun,  and  by  one  tremen- 
dous effort,  learned  to  say  my  multiplication  table  backwards, 
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to  win  it  as  a  reward,  and  then  grasping  the  bright  new 
weapon,  in  tmcnlent  rage,  slew,  widi  my  first  shot,  the 
andacioos  iatrnder,  as  it  flattered  in  triumph  above  the  koose 
it  had  usurped. 

What  a  strange  sensation  it  was  aa  I  lifted  that  first 
gasping  yictim  of  mj  prowess,  and  saw  the  blood  upon  my 
hands. 

I  believe  that  blood,  wann,  dropping  blood,  maddens  onr 
race,  and  makes  fiends  of  us, — ^for  any  devil  of  them  all  might 
have  envied  my  ferocious  exaltation !  It  was  my  first  taste 
of  blood,  shed  by  my  own  act,  and  the  red,  infernal  nectar 
fired  through  my  veins  the  raging  ecstacies  of  a  new  lost  that 
ail  incarnadined  the  blae,  holy  sky,  and  dimmed,  angrily,  the 
green,  cheerful  earth !  From  that  nioment  the  fiercer  impulse 
of  the  honter  was  aroused,  to  grow  apaee  towards  its  stem 
joys ! 

The  tyrant  king  bird  knew  mie  for  a  foe,  and  would  ruflle 
his  vermilion  crest  at  the  very  sight  of  me,  and  dip  at  my 
head  with  waspish,  querulous  twitterings,  for  now  there  was 
mortal  feud  between  us ;  and  ^when- 1  saw  the  quarrelsome 
braggart  persecute,  with  cruel  buffethigs,  such  blithe  embody- 
ments  of  musical  mirth  as  the  little  Parson  Oriole,  and  wag* 
ging  Wren,  my  heart  would  be  moved  to  deadly  indignation  on 
behalf  of  my  gentle  playmates;  but  when  the  warrio»-bird 
screamed  its  game  defiance  as  it  fell  b#>re  my  aim,  and 
pecked  and  clawed  at  me  to  the  last  gasp,  then  my  respect 
.  was  aroused,  and  I  stood  over  it,  sorrowing  for  my  hasty 
wrath. 

But  such  compunctious  visitings  would  become  less  and 
less  frequent  with  each  new  deed  of  bloody  retribution  I-^as 
I  fain  would  call  it  now.  In  my  puisance  I  assumed  to  be 
the  champion  of  weakness  and  the  oppressed,  out  in  this  free 
world  of  nature ;  and  gcnng  forth  slaying,  and  to  slay,  its 
tyrants,  I  loved  to  call  by  self-approving  names  this  lust  for 
daughter  that  grew  upon  me^ 
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How  my  cheek  paled  when  a  warning  ory  firom  some  wateh> 
fill  Binger  would  hnsh  all  the  timid  choir  around^  and  with  a 
Budden  swoop  of  oyercoming  wings,  the  dark  hawk  hurled  its 
fcarful  form  down  amidst  Ae  scattering  throng ;  and  then, 
the  flnshing  hot  blood,  how  it  tingled  through  me,  as  I  graap^d 
my  gun! 

My  yery  soul  on  fire,  I  shivered  with  the  eagerness  of 
yengeful  wrath,  when  that  sharp  wail  broke  upon  the  breathless 
sileftce,  and  upward,  with  shrill,  triumphing  screams,  the 
roM>er  mounted,  in  heavy  flappings,  with  the  stricken  victim 
struggling  in  his  claws. 

One  concentrated  instant,  with  my  nerves  all  steel,  and 
his  strong  flight  swerves  to  the  report! — a  shriek  of  baffled 
fierceness,  and  he  ia  whirling  prone  to  earth ! 

No  errant  knight,  careering  earth  intent  on  deeds  of  ^'high 
emprise,"  did  ever  press  his  mailed  foot,  at  last,  on  slain 
dragon's  scaly  neck,  with  more  exulting  consciousness  of  lof- 
tiest mede,  than  I  in  that  proud  moment  of  stem  victory. 

It  was  the  madness  of  a  glorious  exultation  when  I  thus 
slew  the  prowlers  of  earth,  or  air,  or  water  I  I  was  exalted 
by  the  act,  and  felt  happy  in  their  pangs,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
because  they  chased  and  tore  the  gentle  creatures  that  I  loved ! 
I  could  not  realize  in  this  foolish  illusion,  the  mere.  '^  savagery 
of  qnreclaimed  blood,"  therefore  did  I  rejoice  in  it  with  un- 
utterable delighti  It  was  not  that  I  was  cruel,  either, — 
I  was  drunk  !-*drunk  with  blood  in  the  bewildering  riot  of 
youthful  energies  and  unaccustomed  power ! 

Ah,  and  I  was  a  daring  climber,  too,  in  those  days !  a 
clean  ^haft,  thirty  feet  to  the  limbs,  was  a  mere  irritation  to 
me,  especially  if  I  had  espied  a  grey  squirrel's  summer 
pavilion  swinging  to  the  breeze  upon  its  lofty  top. 

When  I  had  mounted,  what  a  joy  it  was,  rocking  with  un- 
dizzied  brain  from  topmost  fork,  to  look  out  over  the  upheav- 
ing, restless  oqpan  of  green  leaves,  and  hear  their  low,  SQlemn  , 
murmurings  go  byl    They  filled  me  with  a  strange  exulting, 
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those  irild  sympliomes,  with  thair  deep,  mellow,  muffled  roar, 
and  I  would  rock  my  perilous  peroh  in  recklesa  sweepings, 
to  and  fro,  until  it  swnng  me  in  delicious  vaultings  through 
the  resonant  tumult,  like  a  sesrbjpd  lifted  on  the  Btorm-tossed 
waves. 

Many  a  fermling  has  climbing  for  such  a  swing,  or  for  a 
bird's  nest,  cost  me,  savagely  laid  on  by  a  brutal  and  captious 
pedagogue ;  and  I  hate  the  mean  oppressor  to  this  d»y !  I 
was  a  scape-grace  truant,  to  be  sure ;  but  God  had  made  the 
glad  sun  and  beautiful  earth  that  wooed  my  lagging  steps,  aad 
I  should  not  have  been  bruised  and  scarred  by  a  base,  thick- 
blooded  wretch,  because  I  yielded  an  hour  to  their  holy  spell, 
and  could  forget,  amid  scenes  of  such  enchantment,  even  the 
terrors  of  his  gloomy  reign.  < ' 

Yerily,  that  ^^Old  Field  Schoolmaster''  will  have  many 
grievous  sins  to  answer  for  in  his  day  of  account.  May  the 
justice  that  shall  be  measured  unto  )nm  be  more  lenient  than 
any  he  meted  out  to  me ! 

I  fought  him  at  last,  tooth  and  finger  nails,  with  the  scorn- 
ful but  futile  spite  of  the  little  warrior  King  Bird,  caught 
napping  by  the  claws. of  a  carriob  crow, 

I  ran  away  to  my  friends,  and  was  protected  from  his  ven- 
geance. Dread  was  the  ire  that  shook  his  mighty  soul  when 
he  saw  that  the  victim  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  tyranny ! 
It  rose  and  expanded  into  prophecy,  and  iie  registered  the 
vow  before  the  Fates>  that  he  would  live  to  see  'me — ^the  worst 
boy  in  the  county — "hanged I" 

Ha!  ha!  It  might  certainly  have  befallen  me,  as  with 
llbsalom,  to  have  been  hung  by  the  hair  in  a  vine  or  tree-top, 
for  daily  I  ran  the  risk  in  my  predacious  climbing,  but,  as 
yet,  the  neck  of  "  the  worst  boy  in  the  county"  claims  to  be 
innocent  of  any  unpleasant  familiarity  with  hemp!  May  the 
shadow  of  that  prophecy  never  be  less !  Ah,  boys  who  loved 
the  green-wood  better  than  the  horn-book,  saw  hard  tinies  in 
my  young  days. 
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But  now  came  th^  first  grest  revelation  to  my  young  life. 
I  mnst  be  sent  from  lu>me  to  school  I  The  rebel-boy  is  to  be 
tamed  by  stem  and  wholesome  lessons — by  the  necessity  of 
self-snstained  struggle  with  tte  rough  actualities  of  being. 

The  soft  deliciMS  base  of  home — ^the  warm  thrill  of  nest- 
ling loYe  beneath  a  gentle  mother's  wing,  must  eyen  be  chilled 
away  in  .the  bare,' unaided  conflict,  for  place  and  recognition 
among  my  fellows  in  the  slarange  dreary  world  outside.  The 
tender  soothings  of  that  sweet  seclusion,  where  my  heart  had 
grown  all  fenced  about  by  charms,  must  now  give  place  to 
wanton  gibes ;  and  ruflSan  boffettings  dispel  my  dream*bom 
delicate  visions,  in  the  bare  i^elee  of  vulgar  license ! 

It  wasa  fearful  trial,  but  I  endured  it;  for  it  waa  a  wild 
country  house  they  sent  me  to,  and  I  sought  for  compensation 
amidst  my  old  surroundings  of  ihe  natural  world.  Those 
loved  associations  of  the  shady  wood  gave  me  new  calm  with 
the  mild  presence  of  their  familiar  graces,  and  strengthened, 
with  music  of  the  songs  they  sung  at  home,  my  sinking  heart 
to  bear  the  sharp  bereavement.  Here,  from  my  first  cheering 
refuge,  they  became  my  almost  sole  companions  in  rough  soli- 
tary sports,  unlil  every  secret  place  they  made  their  haunts, 
for  miles  and  miles  around,  was  known  to  me  in  loving  visi- 
tation, wild  foray,  or  vengeful  raid* 

For  a  long  time  I  shn^ik  from  the  coarse  companionship 
of  the  rude  boys  ef  my  own  age,  who  were  my  school-fellows 
— ^for,  fresh  from  my  sacred  home,  where  bird  voices  had 
mingled  most  with  the  gentle  tones  of  playmate  sisters,  their 
brutal  recklessness  of  speech  could  but  sound  repulsive  and 
disgusting  to  my  dainty  sense.  I  scorned  them  with  fastidious' 
haughtiness ;  and  they  of  course  taunted  me  until,  my  pride 
aroused,  I  stood  at  bay  with  sullen  desperation,  and  in  many 
a  fierce  batde  pounded  a  full  req)ect  into  their  thick  skulls 
for  these  same  ^^  womanish  ways"  of  mine,  as  they  had  dared 
to  name  them ! 

Now  the  ice  was  fairly  broken — shocked  by  these  rude  col- 
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liaipns,  out  of  Dream-land  into  the  Real,  I  waked  into  a  liuity 
sympathy  with  its  stem  and  boisterous  eleinents.  The  hardy 
spirit  that  had  joyed  before  to  wrestle  in  isolation  with  the 
unhoused  wild  conditions  of  mere  nature,  learned  moir  to  cope 
with  turbulent  passions  amidst  lawless  peiis — ^to  feel  new 
^exultings  in  an  emulous  strife  witSi  my  own  race ! 

Ah,  then  came  the  glorious  time  of  most  ambitious  feats  ! 
The 'spirit  of  riyalry  once  aroused,  to  what  superb  extreme 
would  not  the  eztraragant  energies  be  hurled  in  their  fierce 
lust  of  ^ninence  I  What  feats  of  incredible  audacity  and 
hysterioiL  endurance ! 

The  pale  and  rigid  wriestler,  ^writhing  with  a  stouter  foe— 
the  despenate  runner  straining  at  )a  distant  goal,  with  teeth 
denched,  lest  he  should  pant  and  fall — ^the  climber,  taunted 
to  a  perilous  feat,  swinging  some  fearful  gap,  with  flying 
bound,  from  limb  to  limb  at  diaziest  heightf— the  swimmer, 
breasting  swollen'  torrents  with  blue  limbs,  beating  vainly  to 
adyance — ^these  were  my  playmates  now  in  reckless  emula- 
tion! When  Saturday  came,  and  in  trembling  eagerness  we 
girded  up  our  loins  to  meet  our  freedou},  and  scattered  in 
hurrying  troops  over  the  rough  hills  and  away  ^  seek  adven- 
ture for  this  happy  time,  how  dauntless  and  how  strong  were 
we!  Dangers  we  lov«d  for  danger's  sake,  and  shouted  for 
the  joy  to  meet  them. 

Those  holiday  hours  were  indeed  precious  firagments  from 
the  Nomad's  Dream  of  Paradise^  we  had  time  to  snatch,  fresh 
with  the  sparkle  of  dew  and  sunshine  on  them,  during  those 
cloudy  times  of  irksome  servitude — ^and  how  we  reveled  in 
them  when  they  came  I  A  year  of  enjoyment  was  crowded 
through  those  fast  minutes  into  the  day. 

Away  with  the  rising  sun  to  the  ^^  Bottomless  Spiing"  Mill 
Pond,  six  miles  off ! — ^in*  bare  feet — ^with  jackets  slung  over 
arms,  and  fishing  lines  in  pockets,  we  pattered  along  the 
bridle-path  at  the  long  swinging  gait  of  an  Indian  runner — 
never  pausing,  in  our  merry  chattering,  for  breath,  since  such 
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time  wajs  too  precious !  We  must  be  there  in  an  hour,  for  che 
greatest  fish  bite  eaxlj! 

The  dark  hills  are  past,  and  we  haye  reached  the  level 
on  the  other  side,  and  through  the  great  trees  can  see  the 
sobered  glisten  nf  the  vexed  tumbling  stream  we  have  leaped 
across  so  often  in  the  highlands,  now  creeping  in  slow  crystal 
spread  beneath  the  overhanging  shadows  toward  its  neared 
bourne.  There  they  go  in  splendid  shoals,  the  great  white 
trout,  darting  like  wild  pigeops  through  a  fluid  air,  as  we  are 
seen ;  and  now,  too,  we  can  slacken  our  swift  pace  to  gaze  in 
panting  ecstacy  for  awhile.  The  green  pike,  lithe  and  swift, 
glances  its  white  belly,  like  a  sword  flash,  up  at  us  as  he  darts 
past — ^the  active  succors  scattering  from  its  dreaded  path! 
We  cannot  take  them  here — they  hold  their  way  towards  the 
deep  water  that  now  shows  like  a  great  fog-bank  through  the 
thick  towering  forest  stems  ahead. 

Here  we  are  at  last !  as  the  wide  burst  of  watw,  blazing  in 
the  morning  sun,  dazzles  our  eyes  accustomed  to  the  shades ! 
One  shout  of  joyous  greeting  and  then  to  work !  Quickly 
the  long  tapering  goles  are  cut  from  the  bordering  thickets — 
bait  for  our  smftU  hooks  produced,  and  in  hurried  eagerness 
the  favored  spot  secured.  They  are  thrown  in.  Hey !  hey! 
Hurrah ! — a  fluttering  splash ! — Biii  the  first  fish  is  landed 
amidst  laughing  congratulations,  altogether  at  war  with  the 
favorite  precepts  of  legitimate  angling !  But  what  care  we 
for  the  shades  of  Cotton  and  Walton? — ^the  fish  are  too 
abounding  and  too  eager  to  be  frightened  easily,  and  the 
noisy  sport  goes  on. 

Yonder,  away  across  the  lake-like  Pond,  is  the  Bottomless 
Spring.  There  the  greatest  fish  are  taken,  and  very'soon, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  minnows,  secured,  we  hire  the  boat  from 
the  mill  below  to  cross.  At  last  comes  the  real  time  for 
sport.  The  excitement  is  too  great  now,  and  the  stakes  too 
important,  for  unseemly  mirth  or  noise.  With  rapid  silent 
oars  we  urge  across  the  broad  sheet,  avoiding  here  and  there 
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the  formidable  snags  that  protrude  their  drj  rugged  arms 
from  some  buried  trunk  imploringly  toifurds  the  sunshine. 
Now  we  stem  with  laboring  oars  the  polished  glide  with  which 
the  dark  pool  throws  up  its  green  waters  from  unsounded 
depths.  '        " 

We  strain  our  eyes  downwards  through  that  dim  yawning 
gulf  in  wondering  awe,  for  here  the  legends  say  the  earth- 
crust  has  been  rent  by  the  Evil  One,  who  came  one  dark  night 
of  storm  and  horror  to  carry  off  a  noted  Infidel,  who  lived  not^ 
far  from  -h^nce,  on  a  great  plantation,  years  ago !  Just  be- 
yond a  great  cave  yawns,  too,  and  We  can  push  the  boat  upon 
the  lapsing  transparency  up  beneath  the  dripping  roof,  until 
we  shudder,  of  the^rayless  gloom,  and  dare  not  venture  to  go 
farther ;  though  it  is  said  to  bring  us  at  last  beneath  a  vast 
and  vaulted  roof,  far  under  the  hills.  Here  we  let  go  our 
long  lines  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  in  the  Bottomless  Spring, 
a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  now  for  the  trout  or  greedy  pike. 
Ah,  what  a  strange  thrill  it  is,  when  we  drag  up  with  many 
a  wary  strain  of  hissing  Hnes,  the  sparkling  prey  from  that 
mysterious  abyss.^ 

When  the  noon  comes  with  its  sultry  heats,  we  leave  our 
finny  sport  for  new  refreshing  in  those  cool  depths.  Delicious 
plunges !  down !  deep  down,  with  eager  eyes  opened  on  the 
wave,  we  strive  to  pierce  its  secrets — but  in  vain.  Many  an 
hour  we  struggled  and  plashed  through  the  freshening  waters, 
until  the  hot  sun  would  scorch  our  exposed  backs,  and  the 
blistered  skin  peel  from  the  writhing  fleslL  Evening,  and  the 
return  through  lengthening  shadows  with  our  burdens  offish 
carried  between  us,  found  our  flagging  steps  drag  heavily  on 
the  hilly  way,  and  the  late  moon  rose  behind  the  tall  chim- 
neys as  the  ^^  Big  House"  came  in  welcome  view ! 

Then  there  came,  too,,  the  long  excursions  in  search  for 
young  squirrels  through  the  deep  trackless  heart  of  the  wild 
forest— or  in  the  autumn  to  gather  nuts ;  when,  for  either,  we 
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must  climb  iho  loftiest  of  the  hoary  trees,  and  that  with  a 
lithe  daring  that  wonid  hare  curdled  soberer  blood. 

With  the  winter  came  new  sports,  more  hardy  still — ^the 
long  night  hunts  by  stealth  with  the  younger  darkies  and 
their  little  cur  dogs,  for  the  sulky  ^* 'Possum."  That  was 
great  sport  to  begin  with — ^for  we  seldom  yentared  far  from 
t^e  skirts  of  the  plantation  for  fear  of  getting  lost,  and  we 
were  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  promoted  to  sharing  the  dan- 
gerous honors  of  the  Coon  hunt  with  the  grown  negroes, 
because  we  could  not  keep  up  with  their  weary  tramps. 

But  the  'Possum  hunt  was  our  own  affair,  and  well  we 
knew  to  manage  it  among  ourselyes.  It  all  had  to  be  done 
very  quietly ;  and  if  a  dog  barked  before  we  got  clear  out  of 
^ir-shot  of  the  "Big  House,"  he  got  well  kicked  for  it  by  all 
in  reach — ^black  or  white.  We  dreaded  betrayal  in  the  least 
sound;  and  even  the  chunk  of  fire  carried  by  the  biggest 
darkie,  was  carefully  sheltered  by  our  hats  and  bodies,  lest 
its  tell-tale  gleam  might  b^  seen.  Once  round  the  turn  and 
fairly  in  the  woods,  we  breathed  freely,  and  might  yenture  to 
raise  our  yoices  from  the  eager  whispers  of  consultation  to 
the  more  decided  tones  of  decision  and  command — encouraging 
each  other  and  the  dogs:  for  "outer-darkness"  is  a  great 
damper  upon  both  boys  and  dogs! 

Now  we  may  cheer,  and  eyen  whoop,  as  we  are  beginning 
to  enter  the  old  field,  where  the  persimmons  grow,  and  wild 
gri4>e6  mat,  with  their  strong  tendrils,  the  scrubby  thickets. 
Here  the  "  'possums"  resort  to  feast  upon  the  fruits,  and  the 
"  old  har"  keeps  his  form,  too,  in  the  long  grass  and  briar 
patches ;  and  eyery  now  and  then,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
screeching  yelps,  the  little  curs  break  away  after  a  bounding 
fellow,  which  they  soon  lose-in  the  thidcets.  We  do  not  care 
for  these  interruptions,  for  the  little  dogs  cannot  trail  them 
far,  and  soon  lose  them  in  doubUng  through  the  briars.  We 
haye  no  fear  that  the  noise  they  make  will  spoil  our  sport  a 
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great  deal,  for  the  sluggish  'possum  does  not  care  to  trust  its 
heels  much  on  the  ground  to  run  away,  and  we  shall  be  apt 
to  find  it  where  it  has  come  to'  feed  on  the  persimmons,  or 
oyertake  it  on  the  way.  With  many  a  shrill  whoop  and  yell 
we  cheer  the  dogs  on  to  greater  activity,  now  that  the  forage-  ^ 
grounds  are  gained,  and  the  game  must  be  at  hand.* 

Hark,  a  low,  wary  yelp,  quick,  short,  half-smothered  with 
hesitation  and  eagerness !  There  it  goes,  the  gathering  cry ! 
yelp',  screech,  quaver,  whine !  They  are  bursting  to  let  go 
their  voices.  Hurrah !  thb  shrill  yell  rises  from  every  throat 
at  once,  curls,  boys,  darkies  screeching  all  together  in  one 
sharp,  sudden  cry  of  savage  exultation ;  then  all  is  silent.         * 

"Tree'd!"  "tree'd!"  Yes,  a  short,  sullen  bark  is  followed 
by  another  and  anol^er,  as  ^ach  dog  comes  up,  and  smelling 
at  the  tree,  satisfies  himsejf  that  all  is  right;  now  we  plunge, 
tearing  through  the  brush,  regardless  of  briars  and  thorns,  in 
the  direction  of  these  sounds,  and  soon  we  hear  the  eager 
whining  of  the  dogs,  through  all  the  noise  of  their  barking. 
We  are  very  close  now ;  and  bursting  through  the  thicket, 
come  upon  them,  all  leaping  up  against  a  fence-comer  of  the 
plantation ;  there,  showing  plain  against  the  moon,  and  hang- 
ing by  the  tail  from  a  limb,  of  that  bare  persimmon  over  the 
fence,  we  see  the  great  grey  'possum  savagely  grinning  at  the 
scene  below,  with  his  long,  white  teeth  full  bared ! 

Hah !  hah !  hah !  what  yells  of  merry  laughter  greet  the 
grotesque  sight !  Some  point  their'fingers  at  his  shame-faced 
grins,  some  pelt  him  with  rotten  boughs  caught  up  from  the 
dry  leaves  at  our  feet;  while  the  dogs  yell  louder  still,  and 
lei^ing  against  the  tree  and  fence  fall  back  in  scrambles 
between  our  legs. 

"  Ha,  yah !  ole  boy !  what  do  dar,  grinnin'  at  dat  moon  ? 
Steal  more  ole  hen,  suck  more  eggs,  'nudder  night,  will 
yer?" 

'^  Come  out  dat !  dat  curl-tejl  no  hold  whar  dis  child  climb  !'* 
and  up  starts  a  young  darkie  to  shake  him  out. 
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'<Yah!  yah!  see  dat  'posmim  lavghl  grin  nudder  side 
you's  mout  'fore  long,  ole  chicken  thief!" 

^'  Shake  he,  Josh !  shake  hard,  nigger !  he  hold  on  good 
wid  he  cnrl-tail !" 

<VHa !  yah !  whoop !  hear  he  growl !  now  dat  'possum  laugh ! 
dar  he  come !" 

A  simultaneous  rush, — screams,  shrieks,  growls,  all  min- 
gled for  an  instant,  while  we  beat  off  the  dogs,  and  then  he  is 
swung  in  triumph  above  their  heads  by  the  tallest  of  the  party. 
Now  the  well  known  trick  of  the  opossum,  fa  feigning  to  be 
dead,  affords  new  amusement ;  and  he  is  surrounded  by  his 
merry  torturers,  who,  amidst  noisy  clamors,  tease  him  in  a 
thousand   ingenious  ways  to  make  him  show  signs  cf  life. 
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though  all  but  the  greener  ones  take  ^  ood  care  not  to  give 
him  too  good  a  chanee  to  bite,  which  he  sometimes  does  with 
severitj  while  thus  "playing. 'possum." 

SometimoB  he  is  tree'd  in  a  large  tree,  and  then  the  fire 
most  be  buijt,  and  a  Sjerioufl  job  we  have  of  it  to  get  at  him  ; 
but  die  attempt  is  seldom  relinquished  until  suocess  has  at- 
tended it.  The  negroes  take  charge  of  the  game  on  our 
return,  and  the  next  night  Aiere  is  a  grand  'possum  roast  at 
the  Quarter,  in  which  we  participate  only  on  the  sly  as  have 
been  with  the  hunt. 

But  to  digress  about  our  t«aoher.  He  wafl  an  eccentric  person, 
who  haying  been  poor  in  his  young  days,  had  acquired  a  fond- 
ness for  teaching,  which  he  had  adopted  then  from  a  necessity, 
but  trhich  continued  ta  cling  \o  him  through  his  life,  although 
his  marriage  had  brought  him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  there- 
fore kept  up  hiis  school  as  an  amateur,  rather  than  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  His  plantation  was  a  very  extensiye  one, 
situated  on  the ,  edge  of  a  wild  country,  an.d  his  admirable 
school  the  favored  and  noted  resort  of  the  sons  of  the  southern 
gentry,  from  far  and  wide. 

He  was  a  good  old  man,  that  father  Hinton,  and  loved  us 
all  as  his  olm  children.  We  were  allowed  much  more  license, 
on  parole  of  honor,  than  was  usual  at  such  places ;  the  old 
gentleman  even  took  a  grotesque  sort  of  pleasure,  which  he 
awkwardly  attempted  to  conceal,  in  examining  and  comment- 
ing upon,  and  particularly  in  weighing  and  noting  down  the 
weight  of  our  game,  the  legitimate  produce  of  any  and  all 
our  wild  sports,  except  the  night-hunts,  which  were  strictly 
interdicted. 

I  shall  remember  his  appearance  to  my  dying  day,  on  ono 
occasion  of  this  sort. 

We  had  made  an  unusually  successful  excursion  to  the 
distant  Bottomless  Spring  Mill  Pond  on  one  Saturday,  and 
tbe  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday,  we  were  very  eager  to 
sxhibit  to  him  our  trophies,  of  which  we  were  very  proud. 
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Ho  w«8  a  yerj  zealous  PresbyteriaD,  of  the  Old  School  doo- 
trine,  and  of  course  verj  strict  in  regard  to  his  and  our  de* 
meanor  on  the  Sabbath.  We  were  therefore  a  little  afraid  to 
parade  our  fish  before  him  this  morning ;  but  there  was  one 
among  the  rest,  a  great  white  perch,  or  trout,  as  it  was  in- 
correctly called  in  that  locality,  of  such  extraordinary  size, 
and  with  the  capture  of  which,  too,  there  was  such  a  ridiculous 
story  of  mishaps,  to  me  connected,  that  all  my  conirades  were 
bursting  with  eagerness  to  t^ll  it  before  Mr.  Hint<m. 

They  would  not  venture,  however,  to  take  the  fish  to  him 
before  breakfast,  because  there  was  no  opportunity^  as  we 
were  always  marched  out  in  solemn  procession  from  morning 
prayers  to  the  breakfast  table,  which  was  placed  in  a  long 
and  wide  passage  of  the  large* house.  The  fish,  however, 
were  hung  in  a  grand  cluster  against  a  pillar  which  stood  near 
the  head  of  the  table,  in  such  a  position  that  his  eye  must 
necessarily  fall  upon  them  as  he  took  his  accustomed  posi- 
tion to  pronounce  the  grace  standing. 

Now  Mr.  Hmton  was  a  person  of  genuine  dignity  of 
character,  and  We  stood  in  gre&t  awe  of  the  earnest  solemnity 
of  manner  with  which  he  always  addressed  himself  to  the 
observances  of  his  religion ;  but  the  story  with  regard  to  the 
capture  of  the  .great  trout  had  got  all  among  the  boys,  and 
the  sight  of  it,  paraded  so  ostentatiously,  now  caused  a 
general  disposition  to  titter,  which  was  even  ill  suppressed, 
as  our  teacher  assumed  his  place.  He  had  not  chanced  to 
notice  it,  and  raised  his  hands  reverently,  and  the  habit  of 
respect  for  his  tall  and  thin,  but  commanding  presence  in 
these  solemn  functions,  for  the  instant  hushed  every  one 
breathlessly.  .  It  was  his  well  known  habit  to  hold  his  eyes 
reverently  closed  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  somewhat 
lengthy  benediction ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  had  been 
a  general  habit,  too,  among  the  worst  of  us,  to  seize  irreve- 
rently this  occasion  to  snatch  in  wanton  mischief,  sundry 
articles  of  food  from  the  dishes  before  us,  which  could  be 
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transferred  to  our  pockets ;  or  else  to  throw  a  crust  of  bread 
across  the  table  and  hit  a  neighbor  on  the  nose,  or  pull  the 
ears  of  the  siervatit  girls  in  waiting,  or  indeed  perform  any 
other  ingenious  antics  which  did  not  require  too  much  time, 
or  cause  too  great  a  noise ! 

No  sooner  did  the  good  man  clos^  his  eyes  than  tl^ere 
was  so  general  a  movement  of  heads  and  hands,  such  loud 
whispering  and  noisy  attempts  to  choke  down  laughter*  that 
with  all  his  Sunday  morning  solemnity  he  could  not  help 
hearing,  and  accordingly,  cut  short  the  grace  in  time  to  open 
his  eyes  upon  the  most  vivid,  interesting  tableaux  conceivable 
of  ^grins,  grimaces,  hob'-nobbing  heads  and  pointing  fingers ; 
following  the  direction  of  which,  involuntarily  his  eye  rested 
first  upon  my  unlucky  self,  a^d  then  upon  the  monster  trout 
.  against  the  pillar,'  as  the  cause  of  this  ill-timed  hubbub.  He 
started  somewhat  as  his  eye  took  in  its  size,  and  the  severe 
frown  gathering  upon  his  brow  was  contradicted  by  a  slight 
nervous  twitch  of  relaxation  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth ;  our 
watchful  eyes  detected  instantly  this  favorable  sign,  and  there 
^as  one  gei^eral  burst  of  the  smothered  laughter  from  all  sides, 
9ho\e  which  rose  the  steum  command, — 

^^  Silence !  what  does  this  mean,  young  gentlemen  V 

But  it  was  too  late  now  for  authority  to  be  regained  at  once, 
and  peal  after  peal  of  unrestrainable  laughter  set  order  at  de* 
fiance.  But,  fortunately  for  the  delinquents,  the  good  man's 
eyes  seemed  to  wander  abstractedly,  drawn  by  some  irre- 
sistible attraction  towards  the  trout.  Suddenly  he  muttered, 
as  if  to  himself, — 

^^Why,  as  I  live,  that  fish  must  weigh  more  than  ten 
pounds !"  and  forgetting  all  our  outrageous  conduct  for  the 
moment,  he  strode  across  the  passage,  took  down  his  little 
spring  balance,  which  he  always  used  for  such  purposes,  and, 
to  our  increased  amusement  and  delight,  proceeded  immedi 
ately  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  weight. 

'^  Twelve  pounds !''  he  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long  breath. 
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^^Wliew,  pro-di-gions !  Greatest  treat  ever  taken  at  the 
Spring  Fond  since  mj  memory !"  Then  replacing  fish  and 
scales,  he  tnmed  and  looked  sharply  along  the  table,  while 
the  hubbub  was  silenced  in  an  instant,  .  ^^  You  Charles, 
Henry,  Tom,  you  will  all  three  remain  after  school,  to-morrow 
morning!"  - 

This  was  said  with  a  severity  that  chilled  the  hearts  of 
those  of  us  named,  for  remaining  '^"after  school"  was  well 
known  to  portend  punishment  of  some  sort. 

Howeyer,  by  the  time  the  terrible  hour  of  judgment  came, 
the  whole  story  of  the  capture  having  reached  his  ears,  he 
was  evidendy  more  disposed,  at  that  awful  moment,  when  all 
the  other  boys  had  vanished,  and  we  left  alone  with  him  te 
receive  sentence,  to  laugh  at  the  aflUbr  himself,  dian  to  be 
severe  with  us,  so  we  got  off  with  a  slight  reproof. 

The  incident  which  had  caused  so  much  fun  was  this  i-^ 
During  the  whole  day  pf  Saturday  there  had  been  a  match 
going  on  among  us  all,  as  to  who  should  catch  the  most  and 
largest  fish.  It  j»o  happened  that  I  had  either  not  been  in 
the  mood  for  fishing,  or  had  been  in  poor  luck,  for  I  had 
caught  little  or  nothing. 

As  evening  closed  the  party  embarked  in  the  boat  to  return 
across  the  Pond,  and  were  quizzing  me  most  unmercifully  for 
my  poor  success ;  iad  I  in  return  was  making  empty  boasts, 
which,  I  had  no  dream  of  realizing,  as  I  stood  in  the  bow  idly 
lashing  the  water  with  my  line,  that  I  would  surely  catch  a 
larger  fish  than  all  their's  put  together,  before  we  reached  the 
other  shore.  There  was  lio  bait  on  my  hook,  and  there  seemed 
sorely  no  great  probability  of  my  performing  any  such  miracle. 
Our  boat  was  alowly  winding  among  the  buried  logs,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  when  suddenly,  as  my  line  dropped  in 
our  wake,  the  gleam  of  the  leaden  sinkers  caught  the  eye  of 
a  huge  fish  which  made  its  lair  under  the  logs,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling I  was  jerked  head-foremost  over  the  bow  into  the  water, 
amidst  the  laughing  shouts  of  my  companions,  who  under- 
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Bfcobd  the  thing  in  an  instant.  Some  one  shonted  comfort* 
mglj  in  my  ear,  as  I  rose  spluttering  from  the  sadden  plnnge, 
^^  Ha !  ha !  I  think  the  fish  has  caught  you  instead !  Hold  on 
to  him!  hold  onr 

The  fish  was  secured,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  with  oxir 
united  force ;  and  as  I  was  jet  quite  a  little  fellow,  the  joke 
of* my  having  been  "caught  by  the  fish,"  was  too* good  a  one 
not  to  tell  for  a  long  time  among  such  boys  ^ 

We  had  skating,  too,  in  the  winter,  and  many  a  wild  scene 
there  was  when  we  were  flying,  like  squads  of  swaUowii,  hither 
and  yon  upon  the  ice.  There  were  some  winters  when  extra- 
ordinary floods  came  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  then 
the  whole  forest  on  the  lowest  side  of  the  plantation  would 
be  flooded,  and  its  trunks  stand  several  feet  deep  in  the  clear 
water.  .  The  change  of  a  night  or  two  would  freeze  this  over 
suddenly — and  then  such  a  time ! 

The  earliest  dawn  of  Saturday  found  us  afoot  with  prepa- 
ration, for  we  had  scarcely  slept  for  eagerness  through  that 
long  dull  night  of  Friday !  Such  clanking  of  skates  as  we  set 
off  in  a  run,  with  a  cold  bite  for  breakfast  in  our  hands,  and 
some  more  stuffed  into  our  pockets  for  dinner !  This  was  too 
great  a  time  to  think  much  of  mating. 

Away  across  the  wide  bare  fields,  scrambling  over  the 
rough,  hard  frozen  ploughed  ground  in  pur  thick  boots,  which 
made  great  clamor  on  the  crisp  clear  morning  air,  we  hurried 
with  smoking  nostrils  and  thick  gloved  hands.  Our  bodies 
just  from  the  warm  bed,  are  almost  cut  m  two  at  first  by  the 
cold  scythe  of  that  winter^s  breath  in  its  wide  keen  sweep 
across  the  open  fields — but  soon  we  reach  the  shelter  of  the 
heavy  wood,  and  then  our  blood  comes  glowing  warm  again 
back  te  the  tingling  surface,  and  with  eager  shouts  we  greet 
the  strange  scene. 

Sunrise  is  streaming  now  down  through  the  dark  trunks  in 
many  a  line  of  rosy  light  that  is  reflected  in  sharp  broken 
blazes  far   and  wide,  from  the   aerial  mirror  underneath, 
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that  holds  that  mighty  forest,  all  glory-tipped,  reversed,  in  its 
hard  clear  bosom.  The  fire  is  soon  built  to  warm  our  freezing 
fiiiger3  while  the  skates  are  fitted;  but  it  seems  a  fearful 
thing  to  trust  ourself  out  on  mid-air  thus — ^for  so  to  our  awed 
sense,  that  dark  translucent  depth  appears— ^as  we  shoot  above 
its  mysteries,,  almost  of  our  own  volition, 

"  And  yet  no  footing  seen.*' 

Motion  soon  dispels  the  chill  of  strangeness^  and  now  with 
hardy  eagerness  we  spring  away  in  facile  glide  among  the 
great  trees,  and  soon  we  dart,  and  wind,  and  fly,  as  in  that 
marvelous  sense  of  motion  without  wings,  in  overcoming  space, 
that  sometimes  visits  us  in.  dreams.  How  lti.pturous  that 
wild  ecstacy  of  speed !  We  flew  past  walls  of  trunks,  run 
into  each  other--we  circled  like  thoughts,  whirling  as  moun- 
tain winds  are  eddied — into  the  light,  and  out^  like  glittering 
shadows  dimmed,  while  the  ringing  clangors  of  our  steel-shod 
heels  receded  in  soft  meanings  from  our  swift  way  I 

So  sped  our  lives,  winter  and  summer,  as  a  vision  goes,  until 
the  time  came  at  last  when  we  must  leave  that  old  place,  some 
of  us  for  wider  fields  of  busy  strife,  out  in  the  great  world 
of  men,  and  others  for  college.  With  what  fond  regrets  my 
memory  revisits  those  rude,  and  pleasant  scenes.  They  are 
near  the  last  of  those  still-life  pictures,  where  the  soul  rests 
calmly  in  the  past.   . 

Now  the  action  thickens  as  the  opening  turmoil  hourly 
includes  new  scenes,  new  experiences,  with  diversified  excite- 
ments rousing  deeper  passions.  The  boy  is  yet  not  all  a  boy, 
and  the  consciousness  of  strange  yearnings  and  new  ambitions 
begin  to  move  his  breast  with  undefined  wonder. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  NIGHT  HUNT  IK  BEOBSS. 


But  still  the  old  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  and  with 
the  advent  of  Commencement|  earlier  passions  soon  displaced 
the  new  ambitions.  Ah !  do  I  not  remember  well  those  turbu- 
lent times — ^when,  having  got  somewhat  up  in  my  ''  teens/'  I 
began  to  ^'feel  myself,"  and  think  of  a  truant  independence 
in  college  recess  ? 

The  "old  folks/'  as  I  and  sundry  other  "young  gentlemen 
sophomores"  of  the  neighborhood,  were  disposed  to  believe 
unanimously, — ^were  entirely  too  close  and  particular ;  or,  in 
a  word,  since  our  college  experience,  apron-strings  were  be- 
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ginning  to  be  manacles !  A  declaration  of  independence  had 
become  necessary!  not  an  open  one,  but  a  declaration  of 
'^  expediency  /"  such  an  one  as  we  could  make  without  involv- 
ing serious  consequences. 

For  instance,  itemj  our  right  to  creep  out  of  our  windows 
when  the  ^^  sleepless  Gryphons"  were  a-bed — for  once  ^^  caught 
napping" — ^to  keep  ^^  tryst"  with  our  ^^  peers"  in  view  of  a 
descent  upon  some  old  snarler's  watermelon  patch,  which  lay 
odd  miles  away.  lUm^  our  right  by  the  same  mode  of  exit, 
or  other  strategy,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  night,  to  meet  at  the 
said  given  place,  with  the  ixktentien  of  enjoying  the  moon  in 
a  ^^coon"  or  '^ 'possum"  hunt  with  the  ^^  Darkies"  and  their 
dogs,  down  at  the  '^  Quarter,"^  Itc,  fcc,  fcc. 

As  the  time  had  come  wheb  we  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
such  doughty  demonstrationB,  our  measures  were  of  course 
taken  with  due  and  necessary  forecast. 

Old  SambO|  down  at  the  Quarter,  the  dingy  Nimrod  of 
darkness*  and  the  ^^  Darkies,"  was  first  to  be  propitiated.  He 
is  somewhat  ooy  at  first,  for  his  grisxly  poll  has  been  pene- 
trated with  a  veneration  most  profound  for  the  dictum  of  the 
constituted  authorities  at  the  ^^Big  House !"  Sundry  presents 
of  ^^  baccar"  pipes,  and  odd  shillings,  assisted  by  a  most  con- 
descending and  confidential  manner  on  our  part,  graAmlly 
bring  him  around  to  a  reciprocation.  In  vague  hints,  and 
through  telegraphic  nods  and  gestures  of  most  profound  signi- 
fication, the  time,  place,  probable  force,  and  accompaniments 
of  his  next  great  turn-out  from  the  Quarter,  for  a  "coon" 
hunt,  are  all  imparted  to  the  "young  massa."  We  of  course 
instantly  convey  the  momentous  news  through  somewhat  less 
mysterious  mediums  to  sundry  you^g  companions,  living  near 
at  hand,  who  are  eagerly  awaiting  it. 

The  important  night  has  arrived.     The  "  old  folks"  have 

*  On  the  pluitotioni  there  »e  ninaUj  wvnanX  TiUftgee,  or  lettiemeDAe  «f 
the  negroes,  which  are  caUed  "  Qoarten." 
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barely  tiine  to  commence  their  first  Bnooze,  haying  taken  it 
for  granted  that  we  are  where  dntifnl  and  obedient  sons  should 
be  at  such  an  hour — ^in  the  land  of  Kod — ^when  bj  sundry 
silent  exhibitions  of  our  skill  at  escalading,  we  have  made  our 
escape  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  authority,  and  are  oft  to 
Sambo's  Quarter,  footing  it  with  a  fluttering  heart  beneath 
the  uncertain  starlight. 

Now  as  we  had  been  prohibited  from  joining  in  ^*  night- 
hunts/'  first,  on  the  ground  that  they  injured  our  health,  and 
secondly,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  daoigerous,  and  third 
and  lastly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  highly  undignified  that 
young  gentlemen  ^^to  the  mano:^  bom,*'  and  just  from  college, 
too,  should  go  out  hunting  with  'Hhe  serrants :"  we  of  course, 
with  the  heavy  portent  of  all  these  formidable  indictments 
hanging  oyer  us,  felt  that  discovery  would  be  attended  with 
just  the  requisite  amount  of  danger  to  give  piquancy  to  the 
commencement  of  an  enterprise. 

If  our  -pube  was  quickened,  our  heels  were  not  less  so  by 
such  considerations.  We  were  dinning  on  the  strength  of  our 
instincts,  and  we  knew  it !  We  pause  at  the  several  cross- 
paths  on  the  way,  to  wait  for  the  other  young  recusants  who 
were  to  join  us.  One  after  anothei'  they  come  in,  each  usually 
atteuSed  by  a  favorite  servant  not  far  from  his  own  age,  who 
has  been  admitted  to  his  confidence.  Joyously  enough  we 
begin  to  gabble  as  the  distance  between  us  and  the  awful 
shadows  of  the  ^^Big  House"  is  increased.     Soon  the 

« Long  leveled  role  of  streuniiig  lig|it»" 

for  a  sight  of  which  the  bewitched  lady  in  Comus  prayed, 
"visits"  u$y  and  as  we  approach,  the  one  ruddy  "level" 
divides  itself  into  many  a  narrow  fitful  stream  from  the  open 
doors  and  glowing  hearths  of  the  "  Quarter !" 

The  crossing  of  shadows  to  and  fro  shows  that  all  there  is 
alert.  We  hear  the  subdued  too-oot  of  a  horn,  and  the  low 
opening  howl  of  the  gathering  dogs  in  answer.    We  begin  to 
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grow  flilenti  and  move  fasteF.  The  horn  is  sounded  more 
boldly^  and  the  howls  accompany  it  in  a  gathering  cadence. 

Now  the  scene  has  burst  upon  us  through  an  opening  of  the 
trees ! — There  they  are !  Negroes  of  all  degrees,  size  and 
age,  and  of  dogs-^ 

«<  Mastiff,  greyhoond,  mongrel  griaiy 
Hound  or  spwiiel,  t>rack  or  lym, 
Or  bobtaU  tike,  or  trundle  tail." 

All  are  there,  in  one  conglomefat^  of  actire^  noisy  confusion. 
When  indications  of  the  hurried  approach-  of  our  company  are 
perceived,  a  great  accession  to  the  hubbub  is  consequential. 

Old  Sambo  sounds  a  shriller  note  upon  his  horn,  the  dogs 
rise  from  independent  howls  to  a  simultaneous  yell,  and  along 
with  all  the  young  half-naked  darkies  rush  to  meet  us.  The 
women  come  to  the  doors  with  their  blazing  lamps  lifted  above 
their  heads,  that  they  may  get  a  look  at  the  ^^  young  masters," 
and  we,  shouting  with  excitement,  and  blinded  by  the  lig^t, 
plunge  stumbling  through,  the  meeting  current  of  dogs  and 
young  negroes,  into  the  midst  of  the  gathering  party.  Kere 
we  are  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sort  of  awe  as  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  old  Sambo.  The  young  dogs  leap  upon 
us  with  their  dirty  fore-paws,  biit  we  merely  push  aside  their 
caresses,  for  old  Sambo  and  his  old  dog  Bose  are  the  two 
centres  of  our  admiration  and  interest. 

Old  Sambo  is  the  "Mighty  Hunter  before" — the  moon! 
of  all  that  region.  He  is  seamed  and  scarred  with  the  pitti- 
less  siege  of  sixty  winters !  Upon  all  matters  appertaining 
to  such  hunts,  his  word  is  "Zatr,"  while  the  "t<mgue"  of  lus 
favorite  and  ancient  friend  Bose  is  recognized  as  ^^goapeV 
In  our  young  imaginations,  the  two  are  respectfully  identified. 

Old  Sambo,  with  his  blanket  "  roundabout" — ^his  cow's-hom 
tnimpet  slung  about  his  shoulders  by  a  tow  string — ^his  bare 
head,  with  its  greyish  fleece  of  wool — ^the  bi'oad  grin  of  com- 
placency, showing  his  yet  sound  white  teeth — and  rolling  the 
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whites  of  his  eyes  benignantly  over  the  tarmoil  of  the  scene 
— ^was  to  us  the  higher  prototype  of  Bose.  He,  with  the 
proper  slowness  of  dignity,  accepts  the  greet  of  our  patting 
caresses,  with  a  formal  wagging  of  the  tail,  which  seems  to 
say — "  0,  I  am  nsecl  to  this  !'*  while,  when  the  young  dogs 
leap  ypon  him  with  obstreperous  fawnings,  he  will  cprrect 
them  into  propriety  with  stately  snarling.  They  knew  him 
for  their  leader  !-^-they  -should  be  more  rjespectfal ! 

Now  old  Sambo  beconaes  patronizing  to  t^,  as  is  necessary 
and  proper  in  our  new  relations.!  From  his  official  posi- 
tion of  commander-in-chief,  he  soon  reduces  the  chaos  around 
us  into  something  like  subjectioQ,  and  then  in  a  little  time 
comes  forth  the  form  of  our.  night's  march.  A  few  stout 
young  men  who  have  obeyed  ^  summons  have  gathered 
around  him  from  the  different  huts  of  the  Quarter — some  with 
axes,  ibnd  others  with  torches  of  pine  and  bark.  The  dogs 
become  more  restless,  and  we  more  excited^  as  these  indices 
of  immediate  action  appear. 

N0W9  with  a  long  blast  from  the  cow's-hom  of  Sambo,  and 
a  deafening  clamor  of  all  ^ize8,  high  and  low — ^firom  men, 
women,  children  and  dogs,  we  take  up  the  liiie  of  march 
for  the  woods.  Sambo  leads,  of  <!ourse.  We  are  soon  tripl- 
ing after  him  in  single  file,  led  by  the*glimmer  of  the  torches 
far  ahead. 

Now  the  open  ground  of  the  plantation,  has  been  passed, 
and  as  we  approach  the  deep  gloom  of  the  bordering  forest — 

**  Those  perplexed  woods, 
The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  hrows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wsudering  passenger*' — 

even  the  yelpings  of  the  excited  dogs  cease  to  be  heard,  and 
they  dash  on  into  the  darkness  as  if  they  were  goi^g  to  work 
— ^while  we  with  our  joyous  chattering  subsided  into  silence, 
enter  these  "  long-drawn  aisles"  with  a  sort  of  shiver  ;  the 
torches  showing,  as  we  pass  in  a  dim  light,  the  trees — their 
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huge  tnmks  raulting  over  head  into  the  mght^  with  here  and 
there  a  star  shining  like  a  gem  set  into  their  tall  branching 
capitals — ^while  on  either  side  we  look  into  depths  of  black- 
ness as  nnutterablj  drear  to  us  as  thoughts  of  death  and 
nothingness.  Oh,  it  was  in  half  trembling  wonder  then,  we 
crowded,  trampling  on  the  heels  of  those  before,  and,  when 
after  awhile  the  rude  young  negroes  would  begin  to  laugh 
aloud,  we  felt  that  in  some  sort  it  was  profane. 

But  such  impressions  never  lasted  long  in  those  days. 
Every  other  mood  and  thought  gives  way  to  the  novelty  and 
contagious  excitement  of  adventure.  We  are  soon  using  our 
lungs  as  merrily  as  the  rest.  The  older  dogs  seem  to  know 
perfectly,  from  the  direction  taken,  what  was  the  game  to  be 
pursued  for  the  night.  Had  we  gone  up  by  the  old  Field 
where  the  Persimmon  trees- grow,  they  would  have  understood 
that  "possums"  were  to  be  had^  but  as  old  Sambo  led  off 
through  the  deep  woods  towards  the  swamps,  it  said  "  coons" 
to  them  as  plain  as  if  they  had  been  Whigs  of  1840. 

The  flush  of  blood  begins  to  subside  as  we  penetrate  deeper 
into  the  wood,  itnd  as  we  hear  old  Sambo  shout  to  his  statf 
officers  and  immediate  rear  guard,  "Hush  dat  'ar  jawing, you 
loggers,  dar,"  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  hint,  meant 
not  to  be  disrespected  by  tM,  that  silence  is  necessary,  lest 
we  should  startle  the  game  too  soon  and  confuse  the  dogs. 

All  is^ilence  now,  except  the  rustle  of  our  tramp  over  the 
dried  autumn  leaves,  and  occasional  patter  of  the  feet  of  a 
dog  who  ranges  near  to  our  path.  Occasionally  a  white  dog 
comes  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  into  view  and  disappears 
as  soon,  leaving  our  imagination  startled  as  if  some  curious 
sprite  had  come  "  momently"  from  out  its  silent  haunts  to 
peep  at  us.  Then  we  will  hear  the  rustling  of  some  rapid 
thing  behind  us,  and  looking  round,  see  nothing ;  then  spring 
aside  with  a  nervous  bound  and  fluttering  pulse,  as  some  black 
object  brushes  by  our  legs — "  Nothin'  but  dat  dog,  Nigger  Trim- 
bush,"  chuckles  a  darkie,  who  observed  us — ^but  the  couplet, — 
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«<  And  the  kelpie  most  IIH  tttim  the  Uaek  bog  pil^ 

And  the  brownie  nuiBt  not  tany," 

fiashefi  acro88  our  memory  firom  the  ronluioe  of  rapdrstitioii, 
with  the  hilf  dmdder  that  is  the  acoompaaimeiit  of  such 
dreamj  images. 

Hark^  a* dog  opeiUH-another,  then  another !.  We  are  still 
in  a  moment,  listming — a31  eyes  are  turned  upon  old  Sambo, 
the  orade.    He  only  pauses  for  a  mmiite. 

^'  Dem's  de  pups— ok  dogs  aint  dar !"  A  pause.  ^^Pshair, 
Dothin  but  a  ole  har  i"--and  a  long,  lend  blast  of  tiie  horn 
sounds  the  recalL 

We  move  on — and  now  the  frosty  night  air  has  beoome 
chilly,  and  we  begin  to  feel  that  we  hare  something  to  do 
before  ns.  Our  legs  are  plied  too  lustily  on  the  go-ahead 
[principle  for  ns  to  hare  time  td  talk.  The  yonng  dogs  have 
ceased  to  gire  tongne ;  for  like  iinnily  chUdren  they  have 
dashed  off  in  chase  of  what  eame  first,  and  as  the  American 
hare  (^^  Lepiu  Americanus")  is  fonnd  nearly  everywhere,  it 
was  the  earliest  object. 

Just  when  the  darkness  is  most  deep,  snd  the  soimds  about 
our  way  most  hushed,  up  wheels  the  silyer  moon,  and  with  a 
meowed  glory  ooreroomes  the  night.  The  weight  of  darkness 
has  been  lifted  from  us,  and  we  trudge  along  more  cheerily  I 
The  dogs  are  making  wider  ranges,  and  we  hear  nothing  of 
them.  The  silence  weighs  upon  ns,  and  old  Sambo  ^yes  an 
occaaiolial  whoop  of  encouragement  We  would  like,  too,  to 
relieve  our  lungs,  but  he  says,  ^^  nobody  mus  holler  now  but 
dem  dat  de  dog  knows :  make  'em  bother !"  We  must  per* 
force  be  quiet;  for  "de  dog^'  means  Bose,  and  we  must  be 
deferential  to  his  humors ! 

>Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  it  has  been  for  miles,  and  not  a  note 

from  the  dogs.    We  are  begummg  to  be  fatigued ;  our  spirits 

sink,  and  we  hare  visions  of  tiie  warm  room  and  bed  we  have 

deserted  at  home.    The  torches  are  burning  down,  and  the 

cold,  pale  moon-light  is  stronger  than  that  they  give.    One 
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after  another  the  joong  dogs  come  panting  back  to  ns,  and 
fall  lazily  into  our  wake.  ^^  Hang  coon  hunts  in  general  la- 
this is  nojoke ;  all  cry  and  no*  "wwA !" 

Hark !  a  deep-moused,  distant  bay !  The  sound  is  electri- 
cal; our  impatience  and  fatigue  are  gone!  All  ears  and 
eyes,  we  crowd  around  old  Sambo.  The  otracle  attitudinises. 
He  leans  forward  with  one  ear  turned  towards  the  earth  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  Breathlessly  we  gaze  upon  him. 
Hark !  another  bay ;  anbther ;  then  several  join  in.  The  old 
man  has  been  unconsdionsly  soliloquizing  from  the  first  sound. 

^^  Golly,  dat's  nigger  Trim  !*'  in  an  under  t<me;  ^^  he  know 
de  coon!"  Next  sound.  ^^Dat's  a  pup;  shaw!"  Pause. 
*'  Dat's  a  pup,  ngin !     Oh,  niggers,,  no  coon  dar !'' 

Lifting  his  outspread  band,  which  he  brings  down  with  a 
loud  slap  upon  his  thigh ;  ^^Yah!  yah!  dat*s  ole  Music ;  look 
out,  niggers  !'*  Then,  as  a  hoarse,  low  bay  eomes  booming 
to.  us  through  a  pause,  he  bounds  into  the  air  with  the  caperish 
agility  of  a  colt,  and  breaks  out  in  ecstasy,  ^^  Whoop !  whoop  I 
dat's  de  ole  dog;  go  my  Bose!"  Then  striking  hurriedly 
through  the  brush  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  we  only  hear 
from  him  again, 

^*  Yah !  yah !  yah  !  dat's  a  coon,  niggers !  Bose  dar !" 
And  away  we  rush  as  fast  as  we  can  scramble  through  the 
underbrush  of  the  thick  wood.  The  loud  burst  of  the  whole 
pack  opening  together,  drowns  even  the  noise  of  our  progress. 

The  cry  of  a  full  pack  is  maddening  music  to  the  hunter. 
Fatigue  is  forgotten,  and  obstacles  are  nothing.  On  we  go ; 
yelling  in  chorus  with  the  dogs.  Our  direction  is  towards  the 
swamp,  and  they  are  fast  hurrying  to  its  fastnesses.  But 
what  do  we  care !  Briars  and  logs ;  the  brush  of  dead  trees ; 
plunges  half  leg  deep  into  the  watery  mire  of  boggy  places 
are  alike  disregarded.  The  game  is  up !  Hurrah !  hurrah ! 
we  must  be  in  at  the  death !  So  we  scurry,  led  by  the  mad- 
dening chorus-* 

'* — while  the  b&bbling  echo  mocks  the  hoondi." 
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Suddenly  the  reverberations  die  away.  Old  Sambo  halts. 
When  we  get  into  ear-shot  the  only  word  we  hear  is,  '^  Tree'd !" 
This  from  the  oracle  is  sufficient.  We  have  another  long 
scramble,  in  which  we  are  led  by  the  monotonous  baying  of  a 
single  dog. 

We  have  reached  the  place  at  last  all  breathless.  Onr 
torches  have  been  nearly  extinguished.  One  of  the  young 
dogs  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  looking  up,  it  bays 
incessantly.  Old  Sambo  pauses  for  awhile  to  survey  the 
scene.  The  old  dogs  are  drcHng  round  and  round,  jumping 
up  against  the  side  of  every  tree,  nnelling  as  high  as  they 
can  reach.  They  are  not  latisfied,  and  Sambo  waits  for  hi$ 
tried  oracles  to  solve  the  mystery.  He  regards  them  steadily 
and  patiently  for  awhile^  then  steps  forward  quickly,  and 
beats  off  the  young  dog  who  had  '^  Ued*'  at  the  ^^  tree." 

The  veterans  now  have  a  quiet  field  to  themselves,  and 
after  some  further  delay  in  jumping  up  the  sides  of  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  to  find  the  scent,  they  finally  open  in  full 
burst  upon  the  trail.  Old  Sambo  exclaims  curtly,  as  we  set 
off  in  the  new  chase, 

<^  Dat  looks  like  coon  I  but  cats  i$  aUnrntr 

Now  the  whole  pack  opens  again,  and  we  are  off  after  it 
We  all  understand  the  allusion  to  the  eaU — ^for  we  know  that, 
like  tiie  raccoon,  this  animal  endeavors  to  bftffle  the  dogs  by 
nmning  some  distance  up  a  'tree,  and  then  springing  off  upon 
another,  and  so  on  until  it  can  safely  descend;  The  young 
dogs  take  it  fbr  granted  that  he  is  in  the  first  tree,  while  the 
older  ones  sweep  circling  round  and  round  until  they  are^ 
convinced  that  the  animal  has  not  escaped.  They  thus  baffle 
the  common  trick  whi^h  they  have  learned  through  long  ex- 
perience, and  reeovering  the  trail  of  escape,  renew  the 
chase. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  would  already  have  been 
sufficiently  exhausted;  but  the  magnetism  of  the  scene  lifts 
our  feet  as  if  they  had  been  shod  with  wings.    Another 
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weary  soramble  over  ererj  proyokiiig  obstacle,  and  the  soli- 
tfury  bajing  of  a  dog  is  heard  again  wmding  up  the  ^crj." 

When  we  reach  the  ^^  tree^  f hiB  time,  and  find  it  is  another 
^^  feint,"  we  fure  entirely  diaheartened,  and  all  thia  excitement 
and  fatigue  of  the  nighl;.  reacting  upon  us  leaves  us  utt^lj 
exhausted,  and  disinclined  -to  budge  one  foot  further.  Old 
Sambo  comes  up — ^he  hM  watched  with  an  astute  phix  the 
movements  of  the  dogs  for  some  time. 

^^ Thought  dat  ware  a  ole  eopn  trcm  de  fust!  Dat's  a 
mighty  ole  coon !"  with  a  dubious  shake  of  Jiis  head.  ^^  Ole 
coon  nebber  run  dat  loa^ !"  Another  shake  of  die  head,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Us^^staffii"  ^^01e  co<hi  nebber  run'ed 
dis  fur, niggers ! '  Then  tunungto  us*^^^Ma80a8,  dat  a  eat! 
— 'taint  no  coon !" 

The  dogs  break  out  again,  at  the  same  moment,  and  with 
peculiar  jGiercenessi  in  full  cry.  ^^Oome  'long,  niggers! — 
maby  dat's  a  coon — ^maby  'taint !"  and  off  he  starts  again* 

We  are  electrified  by  the  scenes  and  sounds  onee  more,  and 
^^  follow,  still  follow,"  forgetting  everything  in  the  renewed 
hubbub  and  excitement.  IjVearily  now  we  go  again  over 
marsh  and  quagmire^  bog  and  pimd,  mdiing  throiigh  vines 
and.  diickets  and  dead  limbs.  Ah,  what  glimpses  have  we 
of  our  cosy  home  during  tiiis  wild  ehasel  Now  our  strengtk 
is  gone — ^we  areA^chiUed,  and  omr  teeth  chatter---the  moon 
seems  to  be  the  centre  of  cold  as  the  sun  is  of  heat,  and  its 
beams  strike  us  like  arrows  of  ice.  Yet  the  cry  of  the  dogs 
is  onward,  and  old  Sambo  and  his  staff  yell  &nl 

Suddenly  there  is  a  pause  I  the  dogi  are  silent,  and  we  hold 
up!  f^Is  it  all  lost  7"  we  exclaim,  as  we  stagger,  srith  our 
bruised  and  exhausted  limbs,  to  a  seat  upon  an  o}d  log.  The 
stillness  is  as  deep  as  midnight — ^the  owl  strikes  the  watch 
with  his  too-whoo !  Hah !  that  same  hoarse,  deep  bay  which 
first  electrified  us  comes  booming  again  through  the  stillness. 

^^Yah!  yah!  dat  ole  coon  am  done  for!  Bose  got  h% 
niggers— Gemmen,  oome  on  I" 
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The  inspiriting  announcement^  tiiat  Bi>9e  had  tree*d  at  last, 
is  balm  to  all  onr  wonnds,  and  we  follow  in  the  liurry-ecmTj 
msh  to  the  tree.  Arriyed  there,  we  find  old  Bose  on  end 
barking  np  a  great  old  oak,  while  the  odier  dogs  lie  pantSng 
aronnd.  ^^Dare  he  am,"  says  old  Sambo*  ^^Make  a  fire, 
niggers  I**  There  is  but  a  single  stump  of  a  torch  left ;  but 
in  a  little  while  they  have  collected  dried  wood  enough  to 
kindle  a  great  blaze.  ^ 

"  Which  nigger's  gwine  to  climb  dat  tree  ?!'  says  old  Sambo, 
looking  round  inquiringly.  Nobody  answers.  The  insinua- 
tions he  had  thrown  out,  that  it  might  be  a  ,cat,  have  had 
iheir  effect  upon  the  younger  darkies.  Sambo  waits,  in  dig- 
nified silence,  for  an  answer,  and  throwing  off  his  horn,  with 
an  indignant  gesture,  he  says, — 

"  You  d — n  pack  of  chicken-gizzards,  niggers  I— <5limb  de 
tree  myself!"  and  straightway  the  wiry  old  man,  with  the 
activity  of  a  boy,  springs  against  the  huge  trunk,  and  com- 
mences to  ascend  the  tree. 

Bose  gives  an  occasional  low  yelp  as  he  looks  after  his 
master.  The, other  dogs  sit  with  upturned  noses,  and  on 
restleSB  haundies,  as  they  wateh  his  ascent 

fTothing  is  heard  for  some  time,  but  the  fall  of  dead 
branches  and  bark  which  he  throws  down^.  The  fire  blazes 
high,  and  the  darkness  about  us,  beyond  its  H^t,  is  unpene- 
trated  even  by  the  moon.  We  stand  in  eager  groups  watch- 
ing '  his  ascent.  He  is  soon  lost  to  our  view  amongst  the 
limbs ;  yet  we  watch  on  until  our  necks  ache,  while  the  eager 
dogs  fidget  on  their  haunches,  and  emit  short  yelps  of  im- 
patience. We  see  him,  against  the  moon,  far  up  amongst  the 
uppermost  forks,  creeping  like  a  beetle,  up,  still  up  !  We.  are 
all  on  fire — the  whole  fatigue  and  all  the  bruises  of  the  chase 
forgotten !  our  fire  crackles  and  blazes  fiercely  as  our  im- 
patience, and  sends  quick  tongues  of  light,  piercing  the  black 
throng  of  forest  sentinels  about  us. 
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Suddenly  the  topmost  branches  of  the  great  oak  begin  to 
^hake,  and  seem  to  be  lashing  the  face  of  the  moon. 

^^  De  cat !  de  cat !  look  out  down  dar !"  The  dogs  burst 
into  an  eager  howl !  He  is  shaking  him  off!  A  dark  object 
comes  thumping  down  into  our  midst,  and  shakes  the  ground 
with  its  fall.  The  estger  dogs  rush  upon  it !  but  we  saw  the 
spotted  thing  with  the  electric  flashing  of  its  eyes.  Yells 
and  sputtering  screams — ^th6  howls  of  pain — ^the  gnashing 
growls  of  assault — ^the  dark,  tumbling  struggle  that  is  rolled, 
with  its  fierce  clamors,  out  from  our  fire-light  into  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  wood,  are  all  enough  to  madden  us. 

We  all  rush  after  the  fray,  and  strike  wildly  into  its  midst 
with  the  clubs  and  dead  limbs  we  have  snatched,  when  one 
of  the  body-guards  happens  to  think  of  his  axe,  and  with  a 
single  blow  settles  it ! 

All  is  oyer !  We  get  home  as  We  may,  and  about  the 
time 

« the  dapple  grej  (ioursera  of  the  mom 

Beat  up  the  light  with  their  biight  silTer  hoofi^ 
And  chase  it  thoug^.the  sky," 

we  creep  cautiously  into  pur  back  window,  and  sleep  not  the 
less  jHTofoundly  for  our  fatigue,  that  we  hare  to  charge  our 
late  hour  of  rising,  next  day,  upon  Bacou  at  tb^  Ilitd»  igt^ 
stead  of  the  ''Night  Hunt." 


CHAPTER  V. 


AUDUBON — ^THB  HUNTER-NATUKALIST. 


The  time  had  now  come  to  my  developed  and  Overflowing 
passions  when  life  must  mate  itself  with  destiny ;  when  tastes 
atid  energies  thus  nourished  in  wild  seclusion,  should  seek 
their  legitimate  direction — should  break  away  on  their  own 
course  to  find  their  natural  level! 

And  so  they  did,  with  a  vengeance!  For  had  the  uncon- 
querable instinct  been  wanting  in  my  nature,  there  was  one 
NAME  that  had  so  filled  my  life,  thai  it  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  a  giant's  strength,  had  such 
been  necessary,  to  burst  all  bonds  and  away  npon  the  same 
free  track ! 

8T 
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Audubon!  Audubon!  Delightful  name!  Ah,  do  I  not 
remember  well  the  hold  it  took  upon  mj  young  imagination 
when  I  heard  the  fragmented  rumor  from  afar,  that  there  was 
a  strange  man  abroad  then,  who  lived  in  the  wildemeas  with 
only  his  dog  and  gun,  and  did  nothing  day  by  day,  but  foUow 
up  the  birds ;  watching  eyeiy  thing  they  night  do;  kee^g 
in  sight  of  them  aU  the  tane,  wlMrerer  they  went,  while  light 
lasted ;  then  sjeepim  beneath  the  tree  where  they  perdied, 
to  be  up  and  follow  them  again  with  the  dawn,  matil  he  knew 
every  habit  and  way  that  belonged  to  Aem.  n»t  when  he 
was  satisfied,  he  would  shoot  them  in  some  maaBer,  to  as  not 
to  tear  their  plumage,  and  then  sitting  down  on  the  mossy 
roots  of  an  oak,  and  with  nobody  to  eonnoissemr  for  him  but 
his  wise  looking  dog,  and  the  aquirrel  that  stamped  and 
scolded  at  him  from  the  limbs  above,  would  draw  such 
marvelous  pictures  of  lords  as  the  world  never  saw  before ! 

Oh,  what  a  happy,  happy  being  that  strange  man  must  be, 
I  used  to .  think ;  and  what  a  strong  and  brave  <me,  too,  to 
sleep  out  among  the  panthers  and  wild  oats,  where  the  IndiMi 
whoop  was  heard — trusting  only  to  his  single  arm  and  his 
faithful  dog.  I  loved  to  speculate  about  that  dog.  He  must 
be  larger  than  my  dog  ^^Milo,"  I  fliought,  and  just  about  as 
gentle  and  true,  but  a  little  more  knowing.  How  I  envied 
him  the  happiness  of  such  a  master  and  such  a  life. 

As  for  the  master,  what  magical  conjurations  of  a  charmed 
fancy  I  loved  to  associate  with  him.  He  must  be  noble  and 
good,  and  wear  such  lofty  calmness  upon  his  brow.  I  had 
an  ideal  of  physical  perfection,  and  below  it  could  not  bear  to 
conceive  that  so  heroic  a  philosopher  could  falL 

What  a  martyr-spirit  his  must  be ;  and  what  a  holy  enthu- 
sii^sm  leads  him  on  through  tangled  swamps,  where  the  cougar 
yelled,  alligators  roared,  and  hideous  serpents  parted,  with 
their  wavy  spotted  lengths,  the  green  scum  of  stagnant  pools; 
up  difficult  mountains,  where  the  rattle-snake  sprung  its 
deadly  alarum  amidst  the  mossy  fissures  of  the  crumbling 
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■toidSy  and  the  eagte  whetted  its  hooked  beak  upon  the  orag* 
points;  or,  beneath  the  profound  shadows  of  primeyal  foreirts, 
where  the  few  sunbeams  that  straggled  throngh  at  noonday, 
looked  like  gold  dust  scattered  over  the  black  earth— down 
the  destmctiYe  flood  of  xnightj  rirers,  or  beside  crystal  lakes 
set  in  a  columnar  rim  of  giant  cypresses ;  on  the  sky-bonnded 
ocean-heayed  prairies,  or  where  the  green  and  glinting  ice- 
bergs thundered  crashingly  against  the  hoar  cliffs  *^  of  fretted 
Labrador/'  or  the  "  tropic  gulf"  hurled  at  the  low  «  Keys"  its 
foaming  mountaina— through,  amidst,  and  over  all,  his  daimt^ 
less  spirit  was  passing,  led  always  by  the  winnowing  sound 
of  wings. 

What  a  poetical  enchantment  there  was  to  me  in  such  a 
life !  What  sights  of  awe  and  of  beauty  he  must  see.  What 
images  of  touching  truth— of  odd,  peculiar  humors  he  must 
hare  stored.  And  that  magical  power  he  was  said  to  possess, 
to  tame  in  colors  the  very  waves  upon  the  leap,  and  the  arrowy 
Albatross  upon  the  plunge  into  its  beaded  crest ! 

All  these  were  so  surprising  and  miraculous  to  me,  that  I 
wondered,  in  my  simplicity,  whether  such  devotion  was  not 
sinful,  and  such  surpassing  works  would  not  bring  upon  their 
author  persecution  and  impiisohment  for  necromancy,  as  the 
story  books  told  had  been  the  ease  of  old. 

It  seemed  to  me  too  much  bliss  and  too  many  gifts  for  a 
single  mortal  to  enjoy !  I  felt,  not  envious ;  but  a  deep  emu- 
lation was  stirred  within  me.  I  vowed,  m  my  inmost  heart, 
that  I  would  first  see  all  those  things  for  myself,  with  my  own 
eyes ;  where  and  m  he  had  seen  them— out  upon  the  broad 
face  of  the  extended  world, — and  then  I  could  look  upon  his 
work  and  know,  with  an  appreciative  knowledge,  whether  he 
had  wrought  these  miracles  or  not. 

This  resolve  at  once  g&ve  tone  to  my  after  life.  Many  a 
tie  was  rent,  and  much  agony  endured  by  my  fxiends,  when  I 
became  an  unrecking  wanderer  through  wild  and  distant 
r^ons.     The  uttermost  arms  of  our  tremendous  seaward 
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floods  8aw  me  amongst  their  springs.  The  salt  and  tumbling 
Gidf  tossed  me  upon  its  southern  shores,  and  broad  savannahs 
swelled  in  my  westward  coarse  into  undulating  plains ;  and 
they  yet  rose,  across  thdtr^  wearisome  breadth,  into  tall, 
rounded  hills,  that  grew  apace,  with  crags  upon  their  heads, 
until  heap  upon  heap  far  glinting  through  the  clouds,  the 
pinnacled  shai^  rocks  climbed  upwards^  and  the  vast  forest 
of  crags  spread  its  white  bloomy  top9  among  the  stars. 

My  restless  step  was  everywhere ;  my  eager  eyes  saw  all 
that  our  great  continent  could  show.  The  grizzly  bear  and 
the  tropic  bird  were  equally  known  to  me.  The  savage 
trooper  and  the  Mexican  slave  had  been  familiars,  as  well  as 
the  fierce  bandit,  and  the  stem,  simple-hearted  hunter.  Years 
of  my  earlier  manhood  passed  in  these  erratic  wanderings.  I 
had  grown  familiar  with  all  wild,  grotesque  and  lonely  crea- 
tures that  populate  those  infinite  solitudes  of  nature,  ^Hhat 
own  not  man*s  dominion."  The  vision  and  the  passions  of 
my  boyhood  still  haunted  me,  and  the  rustling  of  free  wings 
by  my  ear  yet  awakened  all  pleasant  images. 

Now^  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  know  and  see,  face  to 
face,  ^t  remarkable  man  whose  deeds  and  life  had  so  much 
occupied  my  imagination — ^who  had  so  made  a  living  reality 
out  of  what  had  been  to  me  the  poetry  of  life— aye,  a  poetry 
which  had  proved  with  me,  stronger 

'*  Than  stipulations,  dutiob,  reyerenoes, 

and  driven  me  far  and  wide,  an  April  shadow  chased  before 
the  fitful  wind ! 

Should  I  ever  see  him  ?  The  eager  questioning  Jived  about 
my  heart  whenever  I  heard  his  name.  I  returned  home,  "the 
prodigal  son,"  my  spirit  much  tamed  and  chastened ;  yet  the 
old  leaven  fermenting  deep  beneath  the  calmer  surface. 

My  restless  steps  had  not  long  been  still.  I  became  again 
a  traveler. 

Our  boat  landed  one  morning  about  daybreak  at  Pittsburg 
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— that  singular  city,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  bnilt  oyer 
the  very  gates  of  Acheron.  Soon  as  I  made  m j  appearance 
In  the  raw^  foggy  air,  upon  the  irharf,  early  as  it  was,  I  was 
surrounded  by  scores  of  ^^  strikers"  and  agents  of  the  different 
hotels  and  transportation  lines. 

Amidst  the  yells  an4  deafening  clamors  of  contending 
claims  on  erei^  side>  I  permitted  myself  to  be  bodily  ravished 
into  a  coach,  and  hurried  off,  bag  and  baggage,  for — ^the  word 
of  the  Darky  ^^  Striker"  being  accepted--^^^  the  most  splen- 
diferous hotel  inthe.city !"  As  it  happened  to  be  the  one  I 
knew,  and  had  selected  beforehand,  I  was  content  to  take  his 
definition  of  its  superlative  excellence. 

Before  I  reached  my  destination,  the  coach  was  hailed  from 
a  street  comer,  and  a  fellow,'  muffled  in  a  pilot  cloth,  sprang 
in  and  took  a  seat  beside  me.  To  my  no  little  astonishment, 
he  seemed  to  take  the  most  sudden  and  peculiar  interest  in 
me,  and,  greatly  to  the  exaltation  of  my  inward  conscibusness 
of  great  deserts^  plied  me  with  a  series  of  the  sharpest  ques- 
tionings as  to  my  whereabouts  "when,  I  was  at  home" — ^my 
destination,  and  above  all,  my  route— ^with  the  roundest  and 
most  voluble  protestations  as  to  the  affectionate  interest  he  felt 
in  seeing  that  all  travelers,  especially  such  looking  ones  as  I 
was,  were  properly  warned  of  the  complicated  impositions  and 
knaveries  practised  habitually  upon  them,  by  the  many  trans- 
portation lines  in  this  wicked  city ;  and  to  wind  up  this  touch- 
ing exordium,  he  frankly  assured  me  that  the  ".  Stage  Route" 
across  the  mountains  was  the  eheapest — ^thef  most  safe — the 
"  most  genteelest^'-^-BMi  altogether  the  route  he  would  recom- 
mend to  such  a  gentleman  as  me ! 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  was  somewhat  stirred  in  my 
veins,  responsive  to  this  gratuitous  exhibition  ef  a  broad  phi- 
lanthropy— ^but  as  it  happened  that  I  had  determined  upon 
the  "  Canal  Route,"  I  waived,  with  the  most  thankfal  acknowl- 
edgments, any  present  committal,  and  gratefully  accepted  the 
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curd  he  thnut  into  my  huid.  But,  m  it  most  uiifortimately 
oocurred,  I  found  the  office  of  the  ^^  Canal  Bonte"*  for  Fhila* 
delphia,  &c.j  was  next  door  to  our  hotel,  and  I  -was  tempted, 
weakly  enough,  no  douht !  to  go  in  and  book  my  name^^  clear 
through."  Insensate  creature  that  I  waa.  The  canal  boats 
would  not  start  till  after  dark,  so  that  1  spent  the  hours 
allotted  to  daylight  by  the  cathedral  olocks,  in  exploring  the 
streets  of  this  dim  Cyclopian  city. 

The  incessant  clang  of  sledge-hammers  had  become  suffi- 
ciently monotonous  when  the  erening  closed  in,  and  I  was 
glad  enough  to  take  coach  and  be  transported  io  the  Canal 
Depot,  when  the  usual  vexations  and  delay  consequent,  had 
to^  be  endured. 

Finally,  however,  we  got  underweigh,  with  such  a  cargo  of 
pigs,  poultry  and  humanity,  as  ereir  canal  boats  are  seldom 
blessed  with.  I  stood  upon  tiptoe  for  the  fresh  air  in  the 
cabin,  until  the  time  had  actually  come  when  people  muH  go 
to  bed ;  when  that  awfvd  personage,  the  Captain,  summoned 
us  all  together,  and  informed  us  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  aboard,  must  stow  his,  her  or  itself  away  along  the  face 
of  the  narrow  walls,  in  &e  succession  of  their  registration 
during  the  day.  Now,  it  happened  that  as  gentlemen  are 
not  usually  up  before  daybreak,  that  I  stood  first  upon  the 
first  list,  and  was  of  course  entitled  to  the  £r8t  choice  of 
hammocks.  We  panted  in  the  centre  of  the  close-jammed 
crowd,  waiting  till  the  ladies,  who  always  take  precedence  in 
America,  had  been  called  off.  As  it  happened  that  this 
right  of  choice  was  finally  definitive  for  the  route,  atid  deter- 
mined whether  one  should  sleep  upon  a  hammock,  or  the 
floor,  or  the  tables,^  for  several  successive  nights — it  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  moment. 

It  occurred  while  the  ladies  were  being  disposed  of,  that  I 
heard  above  the  buu  around  me  the  name  of  Audubon  spoken. 
My  attention  was  instaoitly  attracted  by  that  magical  sound. 
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I  Uatefted  in  bre«khke0  eagemeflft*  I  liettrd  %  gentlenum  itev 
me  say — ^^Mr*  Audsbon  is  last  im  tka  lift;  I  fear  he  iriU  net 
get  a  bed,  ire  are  ao  crowded  l" 

I  felt  my  heart  leap. 
>   'fWbat/'  sud  I,  leaning  forward  quioUy;  <<ia  it  pooible 
Mr.  Audnbon  can  be  aboard?    I  l^iight  he  was  still'  on  hia 
Bocky  Mpuntain  tour !" 

f^We  are  just  retaming^  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  court- 
eously, half  aooling,  as  he  observed  the  excited  eacpression  of 
my  faoe« 

^^ 3nt;  you  are  jridng,  are  yon  not?"  said  I,  hardfy  able  fo 
realize  so  mndi  happinees.  He  cannot  really  be  in  this  boat. 
Where?    Which  is  he  ?**    ^ 

^^He  it  actoally^m  this  rery  oabin,"  said  he,  tnmiag  full 
npon  me.  . 

^'  The  man  of  all  otheite  in  the  world  I  wanted  to  see  most," 
I  ejaculated,  half  inwardly^ 

^^Well,  there  he  is/'  said  the  gentleman,  laughing,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  huge  pile  of  green  blankets  and  fur  which  I  had 
before  observed  stretched  i^n  one  of  the  benches,  and  took 
to  be  the  fat  bale  of  some  Western  trader.     . 

'^  What,  Mot  Mr.  Audubon?"  I  exclaimed^  naively. 

' ^Yes ;  he  is  taking  a  nap. -' 

At  that  moment  my  name  was  called  out  by  the  Captain 
as  entitled,  to  thp  first  choice  of  berthSi 

''  I  waive  my  right  of  choice  in  favor  of  Mr.  Audubon," 
was  my  answer. 

Now  the  green  bale  stirred  a  little-^half  tamed  upon  its 
narrow  resting-p)ace,  and,  aft^  awhile,  sat  erect,  and  showed 
me,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  that  there  was  a  man  inside 
of  it. 

A  patriarchal  beard  fell,  white  and  wavy,, down  his  breast; 
a  pair  of  hawk-like  eyes  gleamed  sharply  out  from  the^  faaaj 
shroud  of  cap  and  collar. 

I  drew  near,  with  a  durill  of  irre^easible  curiosiiy.    She 
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moment  mj  eyes  took  in  the  noble  contour  of  that  Boman 
face,  I  felt  that  it  was  he^  and  could  be  no  one  else.  Yes,  it 
was  Audnbon  in  his  wilderness  garb,  hale  and  alert,  with 
sixty  Winters  upon  his  shoulders,  as  one  of  his  own  ^'old 
eagles,  feathered  to  the  heel,"^-freBh  from  where  the  floods 
are  cradled  amid  crag-piled  glooms,  or  flowery  extended 
plains! 

He  looked  as  I  had  dreamed  the  antique  Plato  must  hare 
looked,  with  that  fine,  classic-  head  and  lofty  mien !  He 
fully  realized  the  hero  of  the  ideal.  With  what  eager  and 
affectionate  admiration  I  gazed  upon  him,  the  valorous  and 
venerable  Sage ! 

What  a  deathless  and  beautiful  dedication  his  had  been  to 
the  holy  priesthood  of  nature !  I  felt  that  the  very  hem  of 
his  garments-^of  that  rusty  and  faded  green  blanket,  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  all  devotees  of  science,  and  was  so  to  me. 

What  an  indomitable  flame,  that  not 

"  The  wreakM  ii^ge  of  battering  jtan** 

could  quell,  must  fire  that  heroic  heart.  To  think,  that  now, 
when  ^'  Time  had  delved  its  parallels  upon  his  brow'' — ^wheft 
he  had  already  accomplished  the  most  Herculean  labor  of  the 
age  in  his  ^^  Birds  of  America'' — still  unsatisfied,  he  should 
undertake  a  new,  and  as  grand  a  work,  upon  the  animals ; 
and  now  he  was  returning  with  the  trophies  of  science  gath- 
ered on  his  toilsdme  and  dangerous  joumeyings ! 

Ah,  how  I  venerated  him  I  How  I  longed  to  know  him, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn,  and  hear  his 
own  lips  discourse  of  those  loveable  themes  which  had  so 
absorbed  my  life. 

I  scarcely  slept  that  night,  for  my  brain  was  teeming  with 
novel  and  hs^py  images.  I  determined  to  stretch  to  the 
utmost  the  traveller's  license,  and  approach  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  happy  fortune  in  having  been  able  to  make  the 
<<  surrender  "  in  his  favor,  assisted  me,  or  else  his  quick  eye 
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deteeted  at  onoe  the  sympathy  of  otir  tastes ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  we  were  soon  on  good  terms. 

Like  all  men  who  have  lived  mudhi  apart  with  nature,  he 
was  not  very  talkative.  His  conversation  was  impulsive  and 
fragmentary: — ^that,  taken  together  with  a  mellow  Gallic 
idiom,  rendered  /his  style  pleasingly  titilating  to  a  curious 
listener,  as  I  was  eager  to  get  at  his  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
compare  my  own  diffuse  but  extended  observation  with  his 
profound  accuracy. 

The  hours  of  that  protracted  journey  glided  by  as  in  a 
dream.  I  was  forever  at  hi^  side,  catching  with  a  delighted 
eagerness  at  those  characteristic  cfcraps  diat  fell  from  his 
lips. 

I  was  anzidus  to  obtain  an  accurate  insight  into  the  man — 
the  individual.  I  found  rather  iAOre  of  the  man  of  the  world 
about  him,  than  I  was  inclined  to  expect,  though  every  inch 
of  him  was  symmetrical  with  his  ^hamcter  of  naturalist,  and 
many  inches  are  there  in  that,  growing  through  tall  cubits 
into  the  Titanic  girth. 

He  had  several  new  and  curious,  animals  along  with  him, 
liiich  he  had  taken  in  those  distant  wilds  where  I  had  myself 
seen  them  in  their  freedom,  and  now  they  looked  like  old 
acquaintances  to  me;  and. I  soon  got  up  an  intimacy  with  the 
swift  Fox,  the  snarling  Badger  and  the  itocky  Mountain 
Deer.  He  exhibited  to  me  some  of  the  original  drawings  of 
the  splendid  work  on  the  Zoology  of  the  continent,  which  his 
sons  are  now  engaged  in  bringing  out.  I  recognized  in  them 
the  miraculous  pencil  of  the  ^^  Birds  of  America."  But  I 
observed  several  personal  traits  that  interested  me  very  much. 

The  confinement  we  were  subjected  to  on  board  the  canal 
boat,  was  very  tiresome  to  his  habits  of  freedom.  We  used 
to  get  ashore  and  walk  for  hours  along  the  tow-path  ahead 
of  the  boat ;  and  I  observed,  with  astonishment,  that,  though 
over  sixty,  he  could  walk  me  down  with  ease. 

Now,  I  was  something  of  a  walker,  and  was  not  very  far 
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adyftnced  in  jears,  and  though  I  do  not  exactly  affed  ^ 
nimbleness  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  seen  to 

"  Hop  forty  paces  throagh  the  publio  street," 

yet  I  pretend  to  TeryreBpeetable  ambulatory  powers.  Though, 
I  say,  I  would  not  enter  in  a  match  with  Orldersleere,  Col. 
Stannard,  Kit  North,  John  Neil,  or  itaybody  else  who  has 
pedestrmated  himself  into  an  Olympic  Crown ;  yet  I  do  set 
up  to  be  a  walker,  and  I  was  not  a  little  confounded  at  seeing 
this  old  man  leave  .me,  panting  to  the  leeward. 

His  physical  energies  seemed  entirely  unimpaired*  Another 
striking  evidence  of  this  he  gave  me.  j^  number  of  us  were, 
standing  grouped  around  him,  on  the  top  of  the  boat,  one 
clear  sunshiny  morning';  we  were  at  the  same  time  passing 
through  a  broken  and  very  picturesque  region ;  his  keen  eyes, 
with  an  abstracted,  intense  ezpre^ion,  an  expression  of  looking 
over  the  heads  of  men  around  him,  out  into  nature,  peculiar 
to  them,  were  glancing  over  the  sccinery  as  we  glided  through, 
when  suddenly  he  pointed  with  his  finger  towards  the  fence 
of  a  field,  several  hundred  yards  off,  with  the  exclamation, — 

'^  See !  yonder  is  a  Fox  Squirrel,  running  along  the  top 
rail !    It  is  not  often  I  have  seen  them  in  Pennsylvania !" 

Now  his  power  of  vision  must  have  been  singularly  acute^ 
to  have  distinguished  that  it  was  a  Fox  Squirrel  at  such  a 
distance ;  for  only  myself  and  one  other  person  out  of  a  doien 
or  two,  who  were  looking  in  the  same  direction,  detected  the 
creature  at  all,  and  we  could  barely  distinguish  that  there 
was  some  object  moving  on  the  rail.  I  asked  him  curiously, 
if  he  was  sure  of  its  being  a  Fox  Squirrel.  He  smiled,  and 
flashed  his  hawk-like  glance  upon  me,  as  he  answered ; 

"  Ah,  I  have  an  Indian's  eye !"  And  I  had  only  to  look  into 
it  to  feel  that  he  had. 

These  are  slight  but  peculiar  traits,  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  general  characteristics,  as  the  naturalist  and  the  man. 
Of  course,  I  never  permitted  that  acquaintance  to  fall  through, 
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wliile  he  lived,  and  anudst  the  many  and  weariBome  Tioiflcd- 
iudes  which  have  jbefallen  since,  I  have  retained  fresh  and 
unimpaired  the  memory  of  that  journey  through  the  moun- 
.tains,  as  one  of  the  green  places  of  the  past,  where  the  8un<» 
light  always  lives* 

Thus  it  was  I  oame  first  to  meet  him,  laurelled  and  grey, 
my  highest  ideal  of  the  Hu^ter-Nk€uralist,-^the  old  Audubon  I 
Ah,  the  grandeur  of  that  man's  life !  though  it  had  filled  my 
own  with  poetic  yearnings  in  my  youth,  yet  they  have  lost 
nothing  in  fire  and  earnept  upward  tibjrough  my  maturer 
age!  Now  that  he  is  dead,  and  I  can  look  upon  his  career  widi 
sobered  vision,  undazzled  by  the  prestige  of  presence,  .un« 
biassed  by  personal  aflfeclion,  and  from  the  stand-point  of 
wide  experience  and  comparison  with  other  men,  still  I  can 
speak  of  as  a  reality  what  was  once  more  like  the  thought  of  a 
boy's  daydream, — ;that  in  aU  the  world's  history  of  wonderful 
men,  there  is  not  to  my  mind  one  story  of  life  so  filled  with 
beautiful  romance  as  this  of  J.  J.  Audubon,  considered  in  the 
mere  deatils  of  its  facts*  Take  them  in  his  own  simple  Words 
as  furnished  by  himielf  incidentally,  in  the  text  of  his  great 
work,  and  what  a  wondrous  tale  it  is ! 

We  will  hear  then  from  his  own  lips  something  of  how 
the  greatest  of  the  Hunter-Naturalists  was  developed,  catch 
glimpses  of  the  boy-Audubon,  artlessly  conveyed  through  his 
own  memories  and  impressions  of  early  scenes,  yearnings 
and  impressions,  up  to  the  period  of  manly  achievement ;  of 
doubts,  of  failure,  and  finally  of  gloriously  consummated  tri- 
umph !  In  his  charming  preface  to  the  Biography  of  Birds, 
written  the  March  of  1881,  he  says  of  himself:—^ 

I  received  life  and  li^t  in  the  New  World.  When  I  had 
hardly  yet  learned  to  walk,  and  to  articulate  those  first  words 
always  so  endearing  to  parents,  the  productions  of  Nature 
that  lay  spread  all  around,  were  constantly  pointed  out  to 
me.  They  soon  hecame^my  playmates ;  and  before  my  ideas 
were  sufficiently  fonned  to  enable  me  to  estimate  the  differ- 
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enoe  between  the  azure  tints  of  the  skj^  and  the  emerald  hiM 
of  the  bright  foliage/ 1  felt  that  an  intimacy  with  them,  not 
consisting  of  friendship  merdj,  but  bordering  on  phrenzj, 
must  accompany  my  steps  tbrough  life;— ««nd  now,  more 
than  ever,  am  I  persuaded  of  the  pow^r  of  those  early  im«' 
pressionsA  They  )aid  such  hold  upon  me,  that>  when  removed 
from  the  woods,  the  prairies  and  the  brooks,  or  shut  up  from 
the  view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  I  experienced  none  of  those 
pleasures  most  congenial  to  my  mind.  Kone  but  aerial  com- 
panions suited  my  fancy.  No  roof  seemed  so  secure  to  me 
as  that  formed  of  the  dense  foliage  under  which  the  feathered 
tribes  were  seen  to  resort,  or  the  cayes  and  fissures  of  the 
massy  rocks  to  which  the  dark-winged  Cormorant  and  the 
Curlew  retired  to  rest,  or  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.  My  father  generally  accompanied  my  steps, 
procured  birds  and  flowers  for  me  with  great  eagerness, — > 
pointed  out  the  elegant  movements  of  the  former,  the  beauty 
and  softness  of  their  plumage,  the  manifestations  of  their 
pleasure,  or  sense  of  danger, — and  the  always  perfect  forms 
and  splendid  attire  of  the  latter.  My  valued  preceptor  would 
then  speak  of  the  departure  and  return  of  birds  with  the 
seasons,  would  describe  their  haunts,  and,  more  wonderful 
than  all,  their  change  6{  livery ;  thus  exciting  me  to  study 
them,  and  to  raise  my  mind  towards  their  great  Creator. 

A  vivid  pleasure  shone  upon  those  days  of  my  early  youth, 
attended  with  a  cabnness  of  fbeling,  that  seldom  failed  to 
rivet  my  attention  for  hours,  whilst  I  gased  in  ecstacy  upon 
the  pearly  and  shining  eggs,  as  they  lay  imbedded  in  the 
softest  down,  or  among  dried  leaves  and  twigs,  or  were  ex* 
posed  upon  the  burning  sand  or  weatiier-beaten  rock  of  our 
Atlantic  shores.  I  was  taught  to  look  upon  them  as  flowers 
yet  in  the  bud.  I  watched  their  opening,  to  see  how  Nature 
had  provided  each  different  species  with  eyes,  either  open  at 
birth,  or  closed  for  some  time  after ;  to  trace  the  slow  progress 
of  the  young  birds  toward  perfection,  or  admire  the  celerity 
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^th  irUcIi  some  of  them,  while  yet  unfledged,  remoyed  them- 
selyes  from  danger  to  secnrity.. 

I  grew  np,  and  my  wishes  grew  with  my  form.  Those 
wishes,  Und  reader,  were  for  the  entire  possession  of  all  that  I 
saw.  I  was  fervently  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Katore.  F(»r  many  years,  however,  I  was  sildly  disappointed, 
and  forever,  doubtless,  must  I. have  desires  that  cannot  be 
gratified.  The  moment  a  bird  was  dead,  however  beautifal 
it  had  been  when  in  life,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  pos- 
session of  it  became  blunted;  and  although  the  greatest  cares 
were  bestowed  in  endeavors  to  preserve,  the  appearance  of 
nature,  I  looked  upon  its  vesture  as  more  than  sullied,  as 
requiring  comstant  attention  atidv  repeated  mendings,  while, 
after  all,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to.  be  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  Maker.  I  wished  to  possess  all  the  productions 
of  nature,  but  I  wished  life  with  them.  This  was  impossible. 
Then  what  was  to  be  done?  '  I  turned  to  my  father,  and 
made  known  to  him  my  disappointment  tad  anxiety.  He 
produced  a  book  of  lUtutration^.  A  new  life  ran  in  my 
veins.  I  turned  over  the  leaves  with  avidity ;  and  although 
what  I  saw  was  not  what  I  longed  for,  it  gave  me  a  desire  to 
copy  Nature.  To  Nature  I  went,  and  tried  to  imitate  her, 
as  in  the  di&ys  of  my  childhood  1  had' tried  to  raise  myself 
from  the  ground  atid  stand  erect,  before  Nature  had  imparted 
the  vigor  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an  undcfrtaking. 

How  sorely  disappointed  did  I  feel  for  many  years,  when 
I  saw  that  my  productions  were  worse  than  those  which  1 
ventured  (perhaps  in  silence)  to  regard  as  bad,  in  the  book 
given  me  by  my  father !  My  pencil  gave  bfrth  to  a  family 
of  cripples.  So  inaimed  were  most  of  them,  that  they  re- 
sembled the  mangled  corpses  on  a  field  of  battle,  compared 
with  th^  integrity  of  living  inen.  These  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointpiients  irritated  me,  but  never  for  a  moment  destroyed 
the  desire  of  obtaining  perfect  representations  of  nature. — 
Gle  worse  my  drawings  were,  the  more  beautiful  did  I  see  the 
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originals.  To  hare  been  torn  from  the  study  Tould  haye 
been  as  death  to  me.  My  time  was  entirely  oceiq[iied  with 
it.  I  produced  huidreds  of  these  mde  sketches  innnally ; 
and  for  a  long  time,  at  my  request^  ibej  made  bonfires  on 
the  anniyersaries  of  tiij  bivdi-day. 

Patiently,  and  with  industry,  did  I  apjdy  myself  to  stady, 
for,  although  I  felt  the  impossibility  of  giving  life  to  my  pro- 
ductions, I  did  not  abandon  the  idea  of  representing  nature. 
Many  plans  were  sucoessiyely  adopted)  many  masters  guided 
my  hand.  At  the'  age  of  seyenteen,  when  I  returned  from 
France,  whither  I  had  gom9  to  reoeiye  the  rudimoits  of  my 
education,^  my  drawings  had  assumed  a  form.  David  had 
guided  my  hand  in  tracing  olgects  of  large  sise.  Eyes  and 
noses  belonging  to  giants,  and  heads  of  horses  r^esented  in 
ancient  sculpture,  were  my  models.  These,  although  fit  sub- 
jects for  men  intent  on  pursuing  the  higher  branches  of  the 
art,  were  immediately  laid  aside  by  me.  I  returned  to  the 
woods  of  the  New  World  wkhireph  ardor,  and  commenced  a 
collection  of  drawings,  which  I  henceforth  continued)  and 
which  is  now  publishing  under'  the  title  of  *^Tn  Bibds  of 
Amxbioa." 

In  P^uisylvaniay  a  beautiful  State,  almost  central  on  the 
line  of  our  Atlantic  shores,  my  father,  in  his  desire  of  proving 
my  friend  through  life,  gave  me  what  Americans  call  a  beau- 
tiful ^plantation,'  refreshed  durii^g  the  summer  heats  by  the 
waters  of  the  Schuylldll  river,  and  traversed  by  a  creek 
named  Perkioming.  Its  fine  woodlands,  its  extensive  fields, 
its  hills  crowned  with  evergreens^  offered  many  subjects  to 
my  pencil.  It  was  there  that  X  commenced  my  simple  and 
agreeable  studies,  with  as  little  concern  about  the  future  as 
if  the  world  had  been  made  for  me.  My  rambles  invariably 
commenced  at  break  of  day;  and  to  return  wet  with  dew,  and 
bearing  a  feathered  prize,  was,  and  ever  will  bCi  the  highest 
enjoymont  for  which  I  have  been  fitted. 

Yet,  think  net,  jreader,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  I  felt  for 
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mj  faTorite  pursiiits  vaa  a  barrier  opposed  to  the  admiisioa 
of  gesder  Be&tunents.  Nature,  irhich  had*  turned  my  young 
mind  toward  the  bird  and  the  flov^er,  soon  proyed  her  influ- 
ence upon  my  heart  ]E|e  it  enongh  to  say,  that  the  object 
of  my  passion  has  long  since  blessed  me  with  the  name  of 
husband.  And  now  let  ns  return^  for  who  cares  to  list^i  to 
the  loye-tale  of  a  natnralisty  whose  feelings  may  be  smpposed 
to  be  as  light  ^as  the  feathers  which  he  delineates ! 

For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  my  life  was  a  sncoes- 
sion  of  yicissitndes.  I  tried  yarions  branches  of  commerce, 
but  they  all  prdyed  nnptofitable,  doubtless  becanse  my  whole 
mind  was  eyer  filled  wHh  my  passion  for  rambling  and  ad- 
miring those  objects  of  nature  from  which  alone  I  receiyed 
the  purest'  gratification.  I  had  to  stn^le  against  the  will 
of  all  who  at  that  period  eaUed  themselyes  my  friends.  I 
must  here,  howeyer,  except  my  wife  and  children.  The  r^ 
marks  of  my  other  friends  irritated  me  beyond  endurance, 
and,  breaking  thi^ongh  all  bonds,  I  gave  myself  entirely  up 
to  my  ptir^ts.  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
desire  which  I  then  felt  of  seeing  and  judging  for  myself, 
woidd  doubtless  haye  pronounced  me  callous  to  every  sense 
of  di^ty,  and  regardless  of  ^ery  interest. , .  I  undertook  long 
and  tedious  journeys,  ransacked  the  woods,  the  lakes,  .the 
prairies,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Y'ears  were  spent 
away  from  my  family.  Yet,  reader^  will  you  belieye  it,  I 
had  no  other  object  in  yiew,  than  simply  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  nature.  Neyer  for  a  moment  did  I  oonceiye  the  hope  of 
becoming  in  any  degree  useful  to  my  kind,  until  I  accidentally 
formed  acquaintance  with  the  Prince  ov  Musiokako,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  which  plaiCe  I  went,  with  the  riew  of  proceeding 
eastward  along  the  coast. 

In  April,  ld24,  he  sought  for  patronage  in  Philadelphia, 
alid  failing  tliere;  went  to  New  York,  with  some  better  euc- 
bttt  weary  and  depressed,  on  the  whole^  he  returned  to 
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nature  for  refreshing;  and,  ascending  that  noble  stream,  the 
Hudson,  glided  over  our  broad  lakes,  to  seek  the  wildest  soli- 
t'udeb  of  the  pathless  and  gbomj  forests. 

It  was  in  these  forests  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  communed 
with  myself  as  to  the  possible  event  of  my  visiting  Europe 
again ;  and  I  began  to  fancy  my  work  under  the  multiplying 
efforts  of  the,  graver.  Happy  days,  and  nights  of  pleasing 
dreams !  I  read  over  the  catalo^e  of  my  collection,  and 
thought  how  it  might  be  possible  for  an  unconnected  and  un- 
aided individual  like  myself  to  accomplish  the  graaid  scheme. 

Eighteen  months  elapsed.  I  returned  to  my  fatnily>  then 
in  Louisiana,  explored  every  portion  of  the  vast  woods  around, 
and  at  last  sailed  towards,  the  Old  World.  But  before  we 
visit  the  shores  of  hospitable  England,^!  have  the  wish,  good- 
natured  reader,  to'give  you  some  idea  of  my  mode  of  executing 
the  original  drawings,  from  which  the  illustrations  have  been 
'taken;  and  I  sineerely  hope  that  the  perusal  of  these  lines 
may  excite  in  yoju  a  desire  minutely  to  examine  them. 

Merely  to  say  that  each  object  of  my  illustrations  is  of  the 
size  of  nature,  were  too  vague — ^for  to  many  it  might  only 
convey  the  idea  that  they  are  so,  more  or  less,  according  as 
the  eye  of  the  delineator  may  have  been  more  or  less  correct 
in  measurement  simply  obtaii^ed  through  that  medium ;  and 
of  avoiding  error  in  this  respect  I  am  particularly  desirous. 
Kot  only  is  every  object,  as  a  whole,  of  the  natural  size,  but 
also  every  portion  of  each  object.  The  compass  aided  me  in 
its  deUneation,  regulated  and  corrected  each  part,  even  to  the 
very  fore-short^iing  which  now  and  then  may  be  «een  in  the 
figures.  The  bill,  the  feet,  -  the  legs,  the  claws,  the  very 
feathers  as  they  project  one  beyond  another,  have  been  accu- 
rately measured.  The  birds,  aJmost  all  of  them,  were  killed 
by  myself,  after  I  h^ad  examined  their  motions  and  habits,  as 
much  as  the  case  admitted,  and  were  regularly  drawn  cm  or 
near  the  spot  where  I  procured  them.  The  positions  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances  appear  ou^e  ;  but  such  supposed , 
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exaggerations  can  afford  Bubject  of  criticism  oi^  to  persons 
nnacquainted  widi  the  feathered  tribes ;  for,  belieye  me,  no- 
thing can  be  .more  transient  or  varied  than  the  attitudes  or 
positions  rf  birds.  The  Heron,  when  warming  itself  in  the 
Sim,  will  sometimes  drop  its  wings  several  inches,  as  if  they 
were  dislocated ;  the  Swan  may  often  be  seen  floating  with 
one  foot  extended  from  the  body;*  and  some  pigeons,  yon 
well  know,  turn  quite  over,  when  playing  in  the  air.  The 
flowers,  plants,  or  portions  of  ^ees  nhich  are  attached  to  the 
principal  objects,  have  been  chosen  from  amongst  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  wldeh  the  birds  were  found,  and  are  not,  as  some 
persons  have  thought,  the  ^ees  or  plants -upon  which  they 
always  feed  or  perch.    • 

.  An  acddent  which  happened  to  two  hundred  of  my  original 
drawings,  nearly  put  a  stop  to  my  researches  in  ornithology. 
I  shall  rdate  it,  merely  to  show  you  how  far  enthusiasm — ^for 
by  no  other  name  can  I  call  the  persevering  2ieal  withr  which 
I  labored — ipay  enable  the  observer  of  nature '  to  •surmount 
the  most  disheartening  obstacles.  I  left  the  village  of  Hen- 
derson, in  Kentucky,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where 
I  resided  for  several  years,  to  .proceed  to  Philadelphia  on 
business.  I  looked  to  all  my  drawings  before  my  departure, 
placed  them  carefully  in  a  wooden  box,  and  gave  them  in 
charge  to  a  rektive^  with  injunctions  to  see  that  no  injury 
should  happen  to  them.  My  absence  was  of  several  months ; 
and  -when  I  returned,  after  having  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
home  for  a  few  days,  I  inquired  after  my  box,  and  what  I 
was  pleased  to^  call  my  treasure..  The  box  was  produced,  and 
opened; — ^but,  reader,  feel  for  me — ^a  pair  of  Norway  rats 
had  taken  possession  of  the  whole,  and  had  reared  a  young 
family  amongst  the  gnawed  bits  of  paper,  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  represented  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the.  air! 

The  burning  heat  which  instantly  rushed  through  my  brain 
was  too  great  to  be  endured,  without  affecting  the  whole  of 
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my  nervouS'flystem.  I  slept  not  for  sereral  mgktB,  and  the 
days  passed  like  days  of  oblivioiii — until,  the  animal  poireni 
being  recalled  into  action,  through  the  strength  <^  my  consti- 
tation,  I  took  np  my  gon,  my  not^-book  and  my  pendls,  and 
went  forth  to  the  woods  as  ge£ij  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  felt  pleased  that  I  might  now  make  much  better  drawings 
than  before,  and,  ere  a  period  not  exc^edi)^  three  years  had 
elapsed,  I  had  my  portfolio  filled  agam. 

America  being  my  oanntry,  and  th^  principal  pleasnres  of 
my  life  having  been  obtamed  there,  I  prepared  to  leave  it 
with  deep  sorrow^  after  in  vain  trying  to  publish'  my  illustra- 
tions in  the  United  States.  In  Fhiladelplna,  Wilson^s  prin- 
cipal engraver,  amongst  others,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  to  my 
friends,  that  my  drawings  could  never  b^  engraved.  In  New 
York,  other  diflSculties  presented  themselves,  which  deter- 
mined me  to  carry  my  collections  to  Europe. 

As  I  approached  the  coast  of  England,  and  for  the 'first 
time  beheld  her  fertile  shores,  the  despondency  of  my  spirits 
became  very  great.  I  knew  not  an  individual  in  the  country; 
and,  although  I  was.  the  bearer  of  letters  from  American 
friends  and  statesmen  of  great  eminenee,  my  situation  ap- 
peared precarious  in  the  extreme.  I  imagbed  that  every 
individual  whom  I  was  about  to  meet,  might  be  possessed  of 
talents  superior  to  those  of  any  on  our  aide  of  the  Atli^ntic ! 
Indeed,  as  I  for  the  first  time  walked  on  the  Streets  of  Liver* 
pool,  my  heart  nearly  failed  me,  for  not  a  glance  of  sympathy 
did  I  meet  in  my  wanderings,  for  two 'days  To  the  woods  I 
could  not  betake  myself,  for  there  were  none  near. 
.  Well  received  in  England,  he  passes  through  to  Scotland. 

GaUant  and  beautiful  spirit !  there  was  no  need  of  woods 
for  thee  to  hide !  The  noble  work  of  Wilson  had  not  long 
been  finished  then,  and  men  were  not  done  wondering  at  this 
glorious  achievement  of  the  Paisely  weavei\  who  had  left  their 
own  shores  years  ago,  a  poor  and  obscure  adventurer  for  the 
forests  of  the  New  World,  when  another  pilgrim  from  those 
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oiroles  of  the  Scottkh  Capital,  fite  earned  a  portfolio  nnder 
his  arm^  and  -CBmey  too^  on  an  adventure  to  this  Beat  of  the 
mind's  royalty  and  of  volupttious  wealth.  There  was  a  look 
of  natnre's  children  abotit  him.  His  eorled  and  shmiqg  hair, 
tiirown  ba<)k  fran  )aB  open  {Iront^  fell  in  dark  clusters  down 
his  broad  shoulders.    GPhose  bold  features,  monldM  after 

<«  The  high,  old  Ronum  fMhion*'— 

those  sharp,  steady  eyes,  that  straight  figure  and  elastic 
tread,  were  a  strange  blending  of  the  Red  man  and  the  pure- 
blooded  noble.  A  curious  trader  he !  But,  when  his  won- 
drous wares  wwe  all  unfolded  and  spread  out  before  their 
eyes,  what  a  delicious  thrilling  of  amazement  and  defight 
was  felt  through  those  fastidious  circles {  A  gorgeous  show! 
The  heart  of  a  yirgin  world  unfolded — ^teeming  with  rare  and 
exquisite  thoughts-^that  had  been  bom  in  the  deep  solitudes 
of  her  young  mu^gs,  and  thus  caught  by  this  weird  en- 
ohanter's  pencil,  as  they  gleamed  past  in  all  the  bright  hues 
and  airy  graces  of  their  fresh  fleeting  liyes — with  flower  and 
tree,  and  rock  and  waye,  as  beautiful  and  new  as  they,  thrown 
in  to  make  the  fairy  pageant  real !  It  was  a  surprising  reve- 
ktion,  and  when  they  knew  that  it  had  ail  b^n  the  work — 
the  obscure,  unaided  work,  through  years  of  enduring  toil-— of 
that  young  wanderer,  they  were  filled  witii  oyerwhelming  admi- 
ration. They  loaded  him  with  adulation  and  with  honors ; 
they  took  him  by  the  hand  g^erousl^  and  led  him  up  to  his 
success. 

Such  was  the  efiect  of  Audubon's  appearance  in  Edinburgh. 
In  that  glorious  portfolio  men  felt  that  a  great  Creation  lay 
folded ;  in  that  modest  backwoodsman  they  saw  the  first  of  the 
Hunter-Naturalists — ^in  the  simple  grandeur  of  that  presence 
they  recognised  the  type  of  those  masterful  spirits  of  the  race 
of  the  olden  time,  the  stories  of  whose  deeds  are  the  histories  of 
ages.    They  were  awed,  they  loyed  him — ^they  nourished  and 
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they  cherinbed  him — ^how  could  it  be  otiierwise  among  a  culti* 
▼ated  people? — for  to. such  there  is  in  g^us  a  compelling 
sense-  that  will  bear  through  its  purposes  in  their  love. 

But  it  is  not  on  his.  triumphal  progress  through  Europe^ 
that  we  pirefer  to  accompany  hiln.  Nor  is  it  of  so  much  inte- 
rest to  us  to-  hear  that,  such  men  as  Guvier  and  Humboldt— 
who  alone  were  his  peers^^pronounced  his  work  on  Birds  the  . 
most  magnificent  monument  art  had  yet  erected  to  ornitho- 
logy. The  world  has  long  ago  taken  charge  of  his  fame.  It 
is  of  the  man,  the  Hui^ter-Naturalist,  opt  in  the  wilderness 
highways  and  byways  of  the  unreolaimed  earth  that  we  would 
know  more  \ntimately.  It  is  rather  the  methods  of  the  work* 
man  that  we  would  now  see — ^for  it  is  well  enough  known  thait 
neyer,  in  the  annals  of  individual  achievementy  did  unaided 
enthusiasm,  through  poverty  and  neglect,  accomplish  so  much 
single-handed  against  Buch  tremendous  odds. 

The  world,  by  the  way,  has  been  to|d  many  times  of  the  inb- 
mense  pecuniary  difficulties  to  be  oyercome  by  him  from  the 
commenoement-^but  not  yet,  perhaps,  in  his  ow^  touching 
language,  have  they  heard  some  of  the  effects  of  these  struggles 
u^on  his  temper  and  feelings.  He  says  in  ^  the  introduction 
to  the  third  volume-^ 

Ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  number  of  my 
Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  America  made  its  appearance. 
At  that  period  I  calculated  that  the  engravers  would  take 
sixteen  years  in  accomplishing  their  task ;  and  thial  announed 
in  my  prospectus,  and  talked  of  to  my  friends.  Of  the  latter 
not  a  single  individual  seemed  to  have  the  least  hope  of  my 
success,  and  several  strongly  advised  me  t^  abandon  my  plans, 
dispose  of  my  drawings,  and  return  to  my  country.  I  listened 
with  attention  to  all  that  was  urged  on  the  subject,  and  often 
felt  deeply  depressed,  for  I  was  Well  aware  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  perceived  that  no  small 
sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses*  .  Yet  never  d}d  I  seriously  think  of  abandoning  the 
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clieriBhed  object  of  my  hopes.  When  I  delivered  the  firist 
drairings  to  the  engrayer,  I  had  ];iot  a  single  subscriber. 
Those  who  knew  one  best  called  me  ra^h;  some  wrote  to  me 
that  they  did  not  expect  to  see  a  second  fasciculus ;  and  ethers 
seemedto  anticipate  the  total  failure  of  my  enterprbe.  But 
my  heart  was  nenred^  and  my  reliance  out  that  Power,  on 
whom  all  must  depend,  brought  bright  anticipations  of  success. 

Haying  ikiade  arrangements  for  meeting  the  first  difficulties, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  improyement  of  my  drawings, 
and  began  to  collect  from  the  pages  of  my  journals  the  scat- 
tered notes  which  .referred  to  the  habits  of  the  birds  repre- 
sented by  them-  I  worked  early  and  late,  and  glad  I  was  to 
perceiye  that  the  more  I.  labored  the  more  I  improyed.  I 
was  happy,  too,  to  find,  that  in  general  each  succeeding  plate 
was  better  than  its  predecessor,  and  when-  those  who  had  at 
first  endeayored  to  dissuade  me  from  imdertaking  so  yast  an 
enterprise,  complimented  me  od,  my  more  fayorable  prospects, 
I  could  not  but  feel  happy.  Number  after  number  appeared 
in  regular fucces&ion,  until  at  the  end  pf  four  years  of  anxiety, 
niy  engrayer,  Mr.  Hayell,  presented  me  with  the  first  Yolmne 
of  the  Birds  of  America. 

Gonyinced,  from  a  oarefid  comparison  of  the.  plates,  tiiat  at 
least  there  had  been  no  falling  off  in  the  ^eeution,.  I  looked 
fiorward  with  confidence  to  the  termination  of  the  next  four 
years'  labor.  Time  passed  -on,  and  I  retmiied  from  the 
forests  and  wilds  of  the  western  world  to  congrattdate  my 
friend  Hayell^  just  when  the  last  plat«  of  the  second  volume 
was  finished. 

About  that  time,  a  nobleman  called  upon  me  with  his 
family,  and  requested  me  to  show  them  some  of'.the  original 
drawings,  which  I  did  with  the  more  pleasure  that  my  victors 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  Ornithology.  In  ,the  course  of  our 
conversation,  I  was '  asked  how  long  it  might  be  until  the 
work  should  be  finished.  When  I  mentioned  eight  years 
knore,  the  nobleman  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and. sighing. 
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laid,  **  I  may  not  see  it  finished^  but  my  children  inO,  and 
yon  may  please  to  add  my  name  to  your  Hat  of  subscribers." 
The  young  people  exhibited  a  mingled  expression  of  joy  and 
8orro)r,  and  when  I  wiih  them  strore  to  dispel  the  cloud  that 
seemed  to  hang  oyer  their  father's  mind,  he  smiled,  bade  me 
be  sure  to  see  that  the  whole  work  should  be  punctuaUy  de» 
lirered,  and  took  his  leare.  The  solemnity  of  his  manner  I 
could  not  forget  ibr  sereral  days ;  I  often  thought  that  neither 
might  I  see  the  work  completed,  but  at  lengtli  I  exclaimed^ 
'^  Mj  sons  may."  And  now  that  anotheryofame,  botii  of  my 
niustraiaons  and  of  my  Biographies  is  finished,  my  trust  in 
Providence  is  augmented,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  th&t  myself 
and  my  family  together  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  comple* 
tion  of  my  labors. 

How  that  prayer  has  been  answered,  the  &ets  since,  with 
which  the  world  is  familiar,  have  shown.  He  obtained  one 
hundred  and  eighty  subscribers  to'  the  work  at  one  thousand 
dollars  each ;  and  liyed  not  only  to  con^lete  it,  surrounded  by 
his  sons,  but,  as  I  haye  already  mentioned,  had  h^  their  aid 
comm^iced  and  eyen  completed  another  great  work  on  the 
Quadrupeds  of  America.  ' 

It  is  not  the  leastextraordinary  characteristic  of  this  man's 
unesuunpled  career,  that  he  should,  until  eyen  late  in  life, 
have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  the  powers  he  possessed. 
Indeed,  he  repeatedly  asserts,  that  it  was  not  until  his  meet- 
ing with  Ofaarles  Luden  Bonaparte,  on  his  yisit  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1824,  that  he  had  any  thought,  whateyer,  of  pub- 
lishing, or  dreamed  that  he  had  been  accomplishing  anything 
yery'*extraordinary.  Bonaparte  was  astonished, — astounded, 
eyen,  in  looking  oyer  his  portfolio  of  drawings,  and  exclaimed, 
in  an  irrepressible  burst  of  admiratioa  and  wonder  at  the 
simplicity  of  his  unconsciousness, — 

^^  Mr.  Audubon,  do  you  know  that  you  are  a  great  man,— 
^  yery  great  man ! — ^The  greatest  ornithologist  in  the  world?" 

It  was  this  language  that  first  filled  him  with  the  thought 
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of  publifihing,  widohf  ai  we  haye  seen,  on  his  retir^neni  to 
&e  solitudes  of  nature^  n^ur  the  sources  of  the  Hudsoa, 
became  gradually  nourished  into  a. purpose.  But  let  us  see 
the  most  touohing  instance  of  this  unoonsdousness  in  his  own 
relation  of  the  manner  of  his  first  interyi.ew  with  Wilson,  the 
Ornithologist*  He  lived,  for  two  years  in  X^ouisYille,  Kesk* 
tucky,  which  was  then  a  comparatiTely  small  town*  He  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  or  trader,  yet  nerer- 
theless  says : — 

During  my  residence  at  LeuisviBe,  ninoh  of  my  time  was 
employed  in  my  ever  fayorite  pursuits.  I  drew  and  noted 
the  habits  of  everything  which  I  proooredi  and  my  collection 
was  daily  augmenting,  as  etery  indiyidual  who  earned  a  gun, 
always  sent  me  Bwh  birds  or  quadrupedis  as  he  thought  might 
prove  useful  ta  me.  My  portjfolios  already  contained  upwards 
of  two  hfondred  drawing^. 

One  fair  morning,  I  was  ^urprise^  by  the  sudden  entranee 
into  ou3r  coux^ting-room  of  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  the  cele- 
brated  author  of  the  ^^  American  Ornithology,"  of  whose, 
existence  I  had  never  until  that  moment  been  apprised* 
This  happened  in  March,  1810.  How  iqr^ll  do  I  remember 
him,  as  he  tben>walked  up  to  me  I  His  Icuig,  rather  iiooked 
nose,  the  keenness  of  his  eyes,  and  his  prominent  cheek-bones, 
stamped  his  countenance  with  a  peculiar  character.  His 
dress,  too,  was  of  a  kind  not  usually  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  a  short  coat,  trowsets,  and  a  waistcoat  of  grey  doth. 
His  stature  was  not  above  the  middle  siae.  He  had  two 
volumes  under  his  arm,  and  as  he  approached  the  table  at 
which  I  was  working,  I  thought  I  discovered  something  *like 
astonishment  in  his  countenance.  He,  however,  immediately 
proceeded  to  disclose  the  object  of  his  visit,  which  ^as  to 
procure  subscriptions  for  his  work.  He  opened  his  books, 
explained  the  nature  of  his  occupations,  axyi  requested  my 
patronage. 

I  felt  surprised  aiid  gratified  9,t  the  sight  of  his  volumes, 
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turned  oyer  &  few  of  the  plates,  and  had  already  taken  a  pen 
to  write  my  name  in  his  favor,  when  my  partner  rather  ab- 
mptlj  said  to  me  in  French,  ^^Mj  dear  Audubon,  what 
induces  you  to* subscribe  to  this  work?  Your  drawings  are 
certainly  far  better,  and  again  you  must,  know  as  much  of 
the  habits  of  American  birds  as  this  gentleman."  Whether 
Mr.  Wilson  understood  French  or  not,  or  if  the  suddenness 
with  whibh  I  paused/  disappointed  him,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
clearly  perceived  that  he  was  not  pleased.  Vanity  and  the 
encomiums  of  my  Mend  prevented  me  from  subscribing.  Mr. 
Wilson  asked  me  if  I  had  many  drawings  of  birds.  I  rose, 
took  down  a  large  portfolio,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  showed 
him,  as  I  would  show  you,  kind  reader,  or  any  other  person  fond 
of  such  subjects,  the  whole  of  the  contents,  with  the  same 
patience  with  which  he  had  shown  me  his  own  engravings. 

His  surprise  appeared  great,  as  he  told  me  he  never  had 
the  most  distant  idea  that  any  other  individual  than  himself 
had  been  engaged  in  forming  such  a  collection.  He  asked 
me  if  it  was  my  intention  to  publish,  and  when  I  answered  in 
the  negative,  his  surprise  seemed  to  increase.  And,  truly, 
such  was  not  my  intention ;  for,  until  long  after,  when  I  met 
the  Prince  of  Musignano  in  Philadelphia,  I  had  hot  the  least 
idea  of  presenting  the  fruits  of  my  labors  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Wilson  now  examined  my  drawings  with  care,  asked  if  I 
should  have  any  objections  to  lending  him  a  fe"^  during  his 
stay,  to  which  I  replied  that  I  had  none :  he  then  bade  me 
good  morning,  not,  however,  until  I  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  explore  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  along  with  him,  and 
had  promised  to  procure  for  him  some  birdS)  of  which  I  had 
drawings  in  my  collection,  but  which  he  had  never  seen. 

It  happened  that  he  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  ^us,  but 
his  retired  habits,  I  thought,,  exhibited  either  a  strong  feeling 
of  discontent,  or  a  decided  melancholy.  The  Scotch  airs 
which  he  played  sweetly  on  his  flute  made  me  melancholy 
too,  and  I  felt  for-  him.    I  presented  him  to  my  wife  and 
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friends,  and  sedng  that  he  was  all^  enthuBiasm,  exerted  my- 
self as  much  as  was  in  my.  power,  to  procure  for  him  the 
specimens  which  he  wanted.  We  hunted  together,  and  \)h- 
kaihed  birds  which  he  had  never  before  seen ;  but,  reader,  I 
did  not  subscribe  to  his  work,  for,  eyen  at  that  time,  my  col- 
lection was  greater  than  his.  Thinking  that  perhaps  he 
might  be  pleased  to  publish  the  results  of  my  researches,  I 
offered  them  to  him,  merely  on  condition  that  what  I  had 
drawn,  or  might  afterwards  draw  and  send  to  him,  should  be 
mentioned  in  his  work,  as  coming  from  my  pencil.  I  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  open  a  correspondence  with  him,  which 
I  thought  might  prove  beneficial  to  us  both.  He  made  no 
reply  to  either  proposal.  Mid  before  many  days  had  elapsed, 
left  Louisville,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  little  knowing 
how  much  his  talents  were  appreciated  in  our  little  town,  at 
least  by  myself  and  my  friends. 

Some  time  elapsed,  during  which  I  never  heard  of  him,  or  of 
his  work.  At  length,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Philadelphia, 
I,  immediately  after  my  arrival  there,  inquired  for  him,  and 
paid  him  a  visit.  He  was  then  drawing  a  White-headed 
Eagle.  He  received  me  with  civility,  and  took  me  to  the  Ex- 
hibition Booms  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  the  artist,  who  had 
then  portrayed  Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps.  Mr.  Wilson 
spoke  not  of  birds  or  drawings.  Feeling,  as  I  was  forced  to 
do,  that  my  company  was  not  agi:eeable,  I  parted  from  him ; 
and  after  that  I  never  saw  him  again.  But  judge  of  my 
astonishment  some  time  after,  when  on  reading  the  thirty- 
ninth  page  of  the  ninth  volume  of  Amerioan  Ornithology,  I 
found  in  it  the  fbllowing  paragraph :— * 

**  March  2M,  1810. — ^I  bade  adieu  to  Louisville,  to  which 
place  I  had  four  letters'  of  recommendation,  and  was  taught 
to  expect  much  of  everything  there ;  but  neither  received  one 
act  of  civility  from  those  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  one 
subscriber,  nor  one  new  bird ;  though  I  delivered  my  letters, 
ransacked  the  woods  repeatedly,  and  visited  all  the  characters 
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likely  to  subscribe.    Science  or  literature  has  not  one  friend 
in  this  place." 

We  Tvill  not  add  to  the  gloom  which  has  followed  the  illiis- 
trious  life  of  poor  Wilson  to  his  graye,  by  any  officious  cpm* 
ments  upon  the  tenor  of  this  short  narrative.  I  will  add. 
though,  that  it  should  be  remembered,  in  forming  any  judg* 
ment  of.  that  strong,  moody  man,  that  he  had  bitter  woes 
enough  to  contend  with,  not  ozdy  in  his  friendless  early 
days,  but  in  the  harsh  isolation  of  his  weary  wanderings  and 
unappreciated  after-life,  to  hare  grown  a  gall  b^ieath  an 
angel's  wing.  Withal,  the  bursts  of  sunshine  and  exultation 
which  shone  through  his  eloquent  writings  often,  show  that 
his  inner  self  had  .fed  healthfully  sometimes  upon  the  pure 
and  peaceful  teachings  of  his  gentle  pursuits.  He  wias  a  man 
whose  profoimd  genius,  darkened  by  misfortone,  was  som-» 
brely  illuminated  by  a  noble  enthusiasm.  He,  too,  may  be 
accepted  as  a,  Hunter-Naturalist,  but  not  as  first  among 
them  all  I  To  J.  J,  Audubon,  undoubtedly,  that  high  place 
belongs,  though  this  has  been  disputed  by  many,  and  even 
Christopher  North  has  been  found  to  assert  them  as  ^'  equals." 

This  cannot  be  admitfied  here.  Then  how  standi  the 
case? 

When  the  noble  work  of  Wilson,  the  unknown  Scotchman, 
began  to  make  its  appearance,  Ornithology  among  us  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  freshness  of  his  hardy  original  genius  was 
promptly  recognized  and  keenly  relished  abroad,  in  contrast 
with  the  stale,  unprofitable  treatment  of  the  predominant 
school  of  .the  Technicalists. 

It  was  at  once  perceived  how  much  the  attractiveness  of 
his  subject  was  heightened  by  the  circumstances  of  his  per- 
sonal intimacy  and  association  with  the  creatures  described  in 
many  of  the  conditions  of  natural  freedom. 

.His  fine  descriptions  had  a  savor  of  the  wilderness  about 
them.  His  birds  were  living  things,  and  led  out  the  heart  in 
yearning  through  the  scenes  of  a  primeval  earth  to  recognize 
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them  in  their  own  wild  homes,  singing  to  the  soUtade  from 
some  chosen  spt^jy  or  plying,  with  careleaa  graoe,  on  bosj 
wings,  their  curious  sports  and  labors. 

Here  is  the  legitimate  purpose  o£  works  of  this  character — 
to  fill  the  mind  with  snoh  pleasant  images  as  will  win  the 
affections  forth  from  the  dnll  centre  of  mere  human  sympa- 
thies, through  all  the  wonders  of  the  outer  world,  up,  with  a 
wise  and  .chastened  adoration,  to  the  Power  that  framed  it. 
Wilson,  to  a  greater  degree  than  anj  man  who  had  yet 
appeared,  felt  himself,  and  caused  others  to  recognise,  this 
apostleship  of  the  true  Naturalist. 

It  was  an  era,  a  h^py  era  in  philosophy,  when  art  had 
linked  its  remoter  teachings  to  the  hearts  of  men;  and  to 
Wilson  undoubtedly  belongs  the  glory  of  haying  fairly  pio- 
neered its  ushering.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  labors  of 
this  man,  even  in  a  purely  scientific  light,  without  astonish- 
ment ;  but  when  we  come  to  take  into  consideraticm  all  the 
pitiable  afflictions  and  degrading  inisery  entailed  upon  him  by 
^^  caste,"  in  his  own  country,  we  are  lost  in  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  his  indomitable  genius,  as  we  see  the  shrunk  veins 
of  the  haggard  emigruit  swelling,  when  he  has  touched  our 
shore,  with  a  new  life  hardy  enough  to  cope  with  the  rude 
elements  by  which  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  carry 
through  triumphantly  his  remarkable  undertaking. 

Spirits  with  the  vigor  in  them  his  possessed,  ask  only  the 
vital  air  of  freedom.  Difficulties  then  are  nothing.  It  is  no 
wonder,  when  those  trophies  which  he  had  wrestled  for  alone 
with  Nature  here  in  her  bare  and  unhoused  wilds,  and  had  won 
through  trials  and  poverty,  unassisted,  had  been  returned  to 
Scotland,  that  country  which  drove  him  forth  in  rags,  and  it 
had  been  offered  a  share  of  his  glory  for  its  gold,  that  it  should 
have  poured  out  freely  the  dross  upon  him  in  very  shame.  Nor 
is  it  surprising,  that  in  the  eager  reiaction  of  its  penitence,  it 
should  continue  to  exalt  him  too  highly — claiming  for  him,  to 
the  detriment  of  others,  more  than  his  just  dues. 

8 
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We  tlimk  it  yery  natural,  that  glorious  old  ^^  Chnstopher/' 
puzzled  between  the  heartfelt  find  generous  recognition,  ^e 
hardly  conceals,  of  the  out-of-sight  supremacy  of  Audubon, 
and  some  compunctious  qualms  of  a  yet  farther  expiation  due 
to  the  shade  of  the  neglected  Wilson,  should  have  split  the 
difference,  by  making  them  ^^  brothers/' 

Well,  and  brothers  they  are,  by  all  those  sacred  bonds 
which  link  the  tall  fraternity  of  genius — ^brothers  they  are  in 
all  the  higher  virtues  of  manhoods-brothers  they  are  in  the 
yet  more  intimate  sense,  that  the  same  objects  and  the  same 
field  have  been  labored  upon  by  each ;  but,  that  they  are 
eqiials  in  the  sense  of  Christopher's  ^^same  stature,"  we  alto^ 
gether  deny. 

We  should  as  well  talk  of  elevating  the  knotted  front  of 
Gifford,  of  murderous  Jeffery,  or  the  sleek  scalp  of  a  modem 
Reviewer  into  that  rare  altitude— till  ^^  the  crowns  of  their 
heads  touch" — ^from  which  the  broad  brow  of  "  Maga  throned" 
smil^  serenely  down  upon  her  empire. 

They  are  not  equal !  By  the  same  sign  that  Christopher, 
like  another  "bald"  and  "fall-winged  bird,"  yet  holds  the 
empyrean  alone,-^Audubon,  though  "  last,  shall  be  first." 

First — ^in  that,  though  WHson  displayed  the  noblest  ele- 
ments of  greatness  in  the  staunch,  xmconquerable  vigor  with 
which  he  met  the  difficulties  in  his  path-^Audubon  exhibited 
quite  as  much  "game,"  ai^d  in  the  proportionable  grandeur 
of  his  scheme,  had  full  as  many  trials  to  surmount. 

First — ^in  that,  while  the  biographies  of  Wilson  were  full 
of  natural  spirit,  of  grace  and  power,  greatly  beyond  all  his 
predecessors,  yet  those  of  Audubon  are  far  more  minute  and 
carefully  detailed-^introducing  us,  one  after  another,  to  a  more 
intimate  fellowship  with  each  individual  of  the  wide  family 
of  his  love,  through  every  piquant  and  distinctive  trait  of 
gesture,  air,  and  movement,  characterizing  all  the  phases  of 
their  nature — ^without  the  faults  of  generalization,  and  too 
much  credence  in  hear-say,  or  a  gloomy  and  unphilosophic 
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spirit — Binoe  the  mild  and  loving  geniality  of  childhood  breathes 
tbrongh  every  lii^e. 

First,  moreover,  by  the  reason  that,  while  the  drawings  of 
Wilson  are  advanced  upon  all  that  had  yet  been  accomplished, 
are  free  and  accurate  in  outline,  and  sometimes  even  elegant 
in  finish,  yet  those  of  Audnbon  are  superior  to  them  beyond 
all  measure  of  comparison. 

And  here  is  the  clear  ground  of  distinction  on  which  the 
more  powerful  genius  steps  forth  in  the  proper  garb  of  its 
own  striking  and  unmistakeable  individuality,  and  appeals  to 
the  eye  at  once  for  a  recognition  of  its  creations,  as  alone 
original  and.  apart  from  all  others.  Audubon's  drawings  are 
quite  as  singular  and  unapproached  as  any  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  art  by  which  we  mark  the  ages. 

Wilson's  pencil  has  been  content  with  a  mere  portraiture, 
correct,  indeed,  of  proportion,  and  a  color  barely  suggestive ; 
but  the  pencil  of  the  necromancer  has  not.  only  caught  the 
play  of  sunlight,  shivered  gorgeous  in  metallio  hues  from  each 
particular  fibre  of  their  plumes,  (in  a  word,  created  the  true 
style  of  coloring,)  but  has  stilled  these  arrowy  cleavers  of  the 
elements  amidst*  their  own  clouds,  upon  the  very  waves  on 
which,  they  loved  "to  sit  and  swiijg,"  by  "the,  beached 
verge,"  on  the  precipitous  perch,  or  twig  and  leaf  and  berry 
of  the  bonghs  that  were  their  homes — stilled  them,  too,  in  all 
the  character  of  passionate  life — their  loves,  battles,  chases, 
gambols,  thefts — ^the  grotesquery  and  grace,  every  mode  and 
mood  of  their  being  amidst  their  native  scenes. 

Each  platjO  is  a  full-length  family  portrait,  with  all  the 
accessories  historical.  They  are  perfect  in  themselves,  and 
tell  the  whole  story  more  clearly  than  words  could  do.  Taken 
apart,  they  are  chapters  in  the  "  Illuminated  Bible"  of  nature 
— ^and  very  pleasant  is  the  creed  they  teach,  full  of  merry 
thoughts  that  make  the  heart  go  lightly ;  and  plumy  shapes, 
of  strange,  undreamed-of  beauty,  come  and  go  through  the 
0till  air  of  jpausings,  till  we  grow  devout  with  thinking  how 
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God  has  made  the  roughest  places  of  our  earth  so  populous 
with  lovely  things  diat  can  surprise  us  into  joy. 

But  without  rhapsodizing.  'Wilson's  claim  to  originality, 
in  having  first  conceived  the  magnificent  design  of  illustrating 
the  Birds  of  America,  and  led  the  van  of  Practical  Science  in 
its  relations  to  Ornithology,  is  certainly,  a  most  imposing  one, 
and  one  with  which  no  after  exertions  of  mere  talent^  however 
tireless,  devoted,  and  successful  it  might  be,  could  by  any 
possibility  compete.  But  genius  can  do  what  talent  cannot. 
It  is  above  all  rules  and  ^^  saws,"  and  scorns  the  measure  of 
an  aphorism. 

.    *'  When  the  power  falls  intb  tha  sii^tj  hands 
Of  Natore— the  spirit,  giant-bom, 
Who  listens  only  to  Mmself " 

such  things  are  efiected,  as  an  age  of  the  leaden  attainments 
of  studied  acquisition  cannot  accomplish. 

Audubon,  in  the  unique  and  striking  originality  of  his 
drawings,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  his  themes,  has  so  far 
outstripped,  in  a  bold  freedom  of  design  and  execution,  any 
thing  of  Wilson's  which  may  be  denominated  suggestive  even, 
as  to  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  comparison  in  this  last 
issue.  If  Wilson  was  original,  our  Ornithologist  is  infinitely 
more  so. 

Wilson  has  all  the  advantages  in  such  a  contrast.  *^  He 
was  first  in  the  field,"  and  with  the  world — ^that  said,  all  is 
said.  Whatever  has  been  done  since  must  be  footed  on  to 
his  account  with  fame,  at  least  to  the  point  of  careful  balance 
with  that  of  any  one  who  has  chanced  to  come  after  him. 
This  is  not  strictly  just. 

We  admit  cheerfully  all  that  is  righteously  due  to  the 
Paisley  adventurer.  But  we  cannot  perceive  why — ^when  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  it,  is  clear  as  a  sunburst  to  any 
observer — ^he  should  be  thrust,  rather  than  elevated  into  ati 
equal  rank  with  Audubon.    It  has  been  too  much  the  way  of 
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the  world  to  ease  its  conscience  of  present  injustice  and 
neglect  of  genius,  by  an  internal  reservation,  that  it  will  )dle 
up  posthumous  honors  mountain  high. 

Now  it  is  surely  to  be  ^)prehended  that  this  genius,  though 
^'of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality,"  has  yet  something  to  seek 
"of  the  earth,  earthy,**  in  common  with  the  rest  of  men — 
and  that,  therefore,  the  recognizing,  with  its  own  proper  eyes, 
the  just  claims  of  an  original  mind,  by  the  country  to  which 
it  has  added  lustre,  cannot  be  to  it  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Audubon  has  notibing  of  glory  to  ask  of  us.  But  this  his 
memory  demands,  that  we,  his  countrymen,  should  guard  his 
honors  from  eVen  the  shadow  of  infringement.  We  drove  him 
to  the  embrace  of  a^  foreign  land  for  patronage — ^but  there, 
amidst  all  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  intoxication  of  sudden 
success,  he^  was  still  proudly  the  American  Woodsman ;  no- 
thing co^ld  damp  that  noble  pride,  and  through  every  page 
he  has  Written^  we  cap  still  see  it  looking  out  with  the  same 
calm,  abiding  affection.  We  should  not,  then,  be  the  last  to 
vindicate  such  valorous  faith.  The  man  of  his  age,  the  illus- 
trious Frenchman,  has  led  the  way  in  defining  his  supremacy, 
and  yet  the  American  miad,  since  Professor  Wilson  pro- 
nounced his  4^utocratic  fiat,  that  they  "wwe  equals,"  has 
been  timid  io  say  in  plain  words — ^No !  our  Audubon  is  regally 
the  head  and  front  of  Illusirative  Science;  the  dictum  of 
Christopher  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  is  in  this 
the  Ornithologist  of  the  World,  and  the  favorite  Wilson  must 
be.  content  to  stand  below  him.    r 

But  hear  this  same  cannie  Scot,  Christopher  North,  dis 
course  of  Audubon  en  duhahilUy  with  the  straight-jacket  of 
nationality  thrown  aside,  and  verily  in  his  dressing  gown  and 
slippers,  when  it  is  man  to  man  that  speaks  as  the  heart 
moveth,  not  Scot  to  Scot  I  Thus,  in  tl^e  NoctcB  he  discourseth, 
sotto  voce. 

We  were  sitting  one  night,  lately,  all  alone  by  ourselves, 
almost  unconsciously  eyeing  the  members,  fire  without  flame, 
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in  the  manj-yisioned  grate,  but  at  times  aware  of  the  syinbols 
and  emblems  there  beantifullj  built  np^  of  the  ongoings  of 
human  life,  when  a  knocking,  not  loud  but  resolute,  came 
to  the  front  door,  followed  bj  the  rustling  thrill  of  the  bell- 
wire,  and  then  by  a  tinkling  far  below,  too  gentle  to  waken 
the  house,  that  continued  to  enjoy  the  undisturbefl  dream  of  its 
repose.  At  first  we  supposed  it  might  be  but  some  late-home- 
going  knight-errant  from  a  feast  of  shells,  in  a  mood  ^^  between 
malice  and  true4oye,"  seeking  te  disquiet  the  slumbers  of  Old 
Christopher,  in  expectation  of  seeing  his  night-cap  (which  he 
never  wears)  popped  out  of  the  window,  and  hearing  his  voice 
(of  which  he  is  chary  in  the  open  air)  simulaticig  a  scold 
upon  the  audacious  sleep-breaker.  So  we  beneyolently  laid 
back  our  head  on  our  easy-chair,  and  pursued  our  speculations 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  general — and  more  particularly  on 
the  floundering  fall  of  that  inexplicable  people — the  Whigs. 
We  had  been  wondering,  and  of  our  wondering  found  no  end, 
i?hat  could  have  been  their  chief  reasons  for  committing  sui- 
cide. It  appeared  a  case  of  very  singular  feh'de^e — ^for 
they  had  so  timed  the  ^^rash  act,"  as  to  excite  strong  suspi- 
cions in  the  public  mind  that  his  Majesty  had  committed 
murder.  Circumstances,  however,  had  soon  eome  to  light, 
that  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  wretched  Ministry  had 
laid  violent  hands  on  itself,  and  effected  its  purpose  by 
strangulation.  There^ — ^was  the  fatal  black  ring  visible  round 
the  neck — ^though  a  mere  thread;  there— were  the  blood- 
shot eyes  protruding  from  the  sockets ;  there — the  lip*biting 
teeth  clenched  in  the  last  convulsions;  and  there — sorriest 
sight  of  all — was  the  ghastly  suicidal  smile,  last  relic  of  the 
laughter  of  deq>air.  But  the  knocking  would  not  leave  the 
door-^«nd  listening  to  its  character,  we  were  assured  that  it 
came  from  the  fist  of  a  friend,  who  saw  light  through  the 
chinks  of  the  shutter,  and  knew,  moreover,  that  we  never  put 
on  the  shroud  of  death's  pleasant  brother,  sleep^  till  ^^  ae  wee 
short  hour  ayont  the  twal,"  and  often  not  till  earliest  cock- 
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eroWy  vhich  clianticleer  utters  somewhat  drowsily,  and  then 
replaces  his  head  beneath  his  wing,  supported  on  one  side  by 
a  partlet,  on  the  other  by  a  hen.  So  we  gathered  up  our 
slippered  feet  from  the  rug,  lamp  in  hand  stalked  along  the 
lobbies,  unchained  and  unlocked  the  oak  which  our  faithful 
night  porter  Somnus  had  sported-r-and  lo  I  a  figure  muffled 
up  in  a  cloak,  and  furred  like  a  Russ,  who  advanced  familiarly 
into  the  hall,  extended  both  hands,  and  then  embracing  us, 
bade  God  bless  us,  and  pronounced,  with  somewhat  of  a 
foreign  accent,  the  name  in  which  we  and  the  world  rejoice— 
^'  Christopher  North !"  We  •  were  not  slow  in  returning  the 
hug  fraternal — ^for  who  was  it  but  the  ^^  American  Woods* 
man  V' — cYcn  Audubon  himself— fresh  from  the  Floridas — 
and  breathing  of  the  pure  air  of  far-off  Labrador ! 

Three  years  and  upwards  had  fled  since  we  had  taken  fare- 
well of  the  illustrious  Orxuthologist — on  the  same  spot — at 
the  same  hour;  and  thdre  was  something  ghostlike  in  such 
return  of  a  dear  friend  from  a  distant  region — ^almost  as  if 
from  the  land  of  spirits.  It  seemed  as  if  the  same  moon 
again  looked  at  us— but  then  B^e  was  wan  and  somewhat 
sad — ^now  clear  as  a  diamond,  and  all  the  starry  heavens 
wore  a  smile.  "  Our  words  they  were  no  mony  feck"— but 
in  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to  write  it — we  two  were 
sitting  cheek  by  jowl,  and  hand  in  hand,  by  that  essential 
fire — while'  we  showed  by  our  looks  that  we  both  felt,  now 
they  were  over,  that  three  years  were  but  as  one  day !  The 
cane  coal-scuttle,  instinct  with  spirit,  beeted  the  fire  of  its 
own  accord,  without  word  or  beck  of  ours,  as  if  placed  there 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  our  wakeful  Lares ;  in  globe  of  purest 
crystal  the  Glenlivet  shone;  unasked  the  bright  brass  kettle 
began  to  whisper  its  sweet  ^^ under  song;"  and  a  centenary 
of  the  fairest  oysters  native  to  our  isle  turned  towards  us 
their  languishing  eyes,'  unseen  the  Kereid  that  had  on  the 
instant  wafted  them  from  the  procreanl  cradle  beds  of  Pres- 
tonpans.     Grace  said,  we  drew  in  to  supper,  and  hobnobbing, 
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from  elegant  long-shank,  down  each  nataraliBt's  gullets  gnr 
ciouslj  descended,  with  a  gargle,  the  mildest,  the  meekest, 
the  yery  Moses  of  Ales. 

Audubon,  ere  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  fonnd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  us  that  he  had  never  seen  us  in  a  higher  state 
of  preservation-^and  in  a  low  Toice  whispered  something  about 
the  eagle  renewing  his  youth.  We  acknowledged  the  kind- 
ness by  a  remark  on  bold  bi'ight  birds  of  passage  that  find  the 
seasons  obedient  to  their  wiU,  and  wing  their  way  through 
worlds  still  rejoicing  in  the  perfect  year.  But  too  true 
friends  were  we  not  to  be  sincere  in  all  we  seriously  said ;  land 
while  Audubon  confessed  that  he  saw  rather  more  plainly 
than  when  we  parted  the  crowfeet  in  ^e  corners  of  our  eyes, 
we  did  not  deny  that  we^aw  in  him  an  image  of  the  Falco 
Leucocephalus,  for  that,  looking  on  his  ^^  carton  caput,"  it 
answered  his  own  description  of  that  handsome  and  powerful 
bird,  viz :  "  the  general  color  of  the  plumage  above  is  dull 
hair-brown,  the  lower  parts  being  deeply  brown,  broadly 
margined  with  greyish  white."  But  here  he  corrected  us ; 
for  "Surely  my  dear  frieiyl,"  quoth  he,  "you  must  admit  I 
am  a  living  specimen  of  the  Adult  Bird,  and  you  remember 
my  description  of  him  in  my  First  Volume."  And  thus 
blending  our  gravities  and  our  gayeties,  we  «at  facing  one 
another,  each  with  his  last  oyster  on  the  p^ong  of  his  trident, 
which  disappeared,  like  all  mortal  joys,  between  a  smile  and 
a  sigh. 

How  Bimilat — ^in  much— K)ur  dispositions — yet  in  almost  all 
how  dissimilar  our  lives !  Since  last  we  parted,  "  we  scarcely 
heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home" — ^he  tanned  by  the  suns  and 
beaten  by  the  storms  of  many  latitudes — ^we  like  a  ship  laid 
up  in  ordinary,  or  anchored  dose  in  shore  within  the  same 
sheltering  bay — ^with  sails  unfurled  and  flags  flying  but  for 
sake  of  show  on  some  hoUday-^he  like  a  ship  that  every 
morning  has  been  dashing  through  a  new  world  of  waves-— 
often  close-reefed  or  under  bare  pole^-— but  oftener  affronting 
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the  heavens  with  a  whiter  and  swifter  cloud-  than  any  hoisted 
by  the  combined  fleets  in  the  sky.  And  now^  with  canvas 
unrent,  and  masts  .unspmng,  returned  to  the  very  buoy  she 
left.  Somewhat  faded,  indeed,  in  her  apparelling — ^but  her 
hull  sound  as  ever— nor  a  speck  of  dry  rot  in  her  timbers-^ 
her  keel  uhecathed  by  rock — ^her  cut-water  yet  sharp  as  new* 
whetted  scythe  ere  the  mower  renews  his  toil — ^ber  figure* 
heady  that  had  so  often  looked  out  for  squalls,  now  ^^  patient 
as  the  brooding  dove" — and  her  bowsprit — ^but  let  us  man 
the  main-brace ;  nor  is  there  purer  spirit — my  trusty  frSre — 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 

It  was  quite  a  Noctes.  Audubon  told  us — ^by  snatches — 
all  his  travels,  history,  with  many  an  anecdote  interspersed 
of  the  dwellers  among  the  woods — ^bird,  beast  and  man. 

All  this'  and  more  he  told  us,  with  a  cheerful  voice  and 
animated  eyes,  while  the  dusky  hours  were  noiselessly  wheel- 
ing the  chariot  of  Night  along  the  star-losing  sky ;  and  we 
too  had  something  to  tell  him  of  our  own  home-loving  obscu- 
rity, not  ungladdened  by  studies  sweet  in  the  Forest — ^till 
Dawn  yoked  her  dappled  coursers  for  one  single  slow  stage 
— and  then  jocund  Morn  leaping  up  on  the  box,  took  the 
ribbons  in  her  rosy  fingers,  aQd,  after  a  dram  of  dew,  blew 
her  bugle,  and  drove  like  blazes  right  on 'towards  the  gates 
of  Day. 

His  great  work,  says  Professor  Wilson,  elsewhere,  was  indeed 
a  perilous  undertaking  for  a  stranger  in  Britain,  without  the 
patronage  of  powerful  friends,  and  with  no  very  great  means 
of  his  own — all  of  which  he  embarked  in  the  enterprise  dearest 
to  his  heart.  Had  it  failed,  Audubon  would  have  been  a 
ruined  man — and  that  fear  must  have  sometimes  dismally 
disturbed  him,  for  he  is  not  alone  in  life,  and  is  a  man  of 
strong  family  affections.  But  happily  those  nearest  his 
breast  are  as  enthusiastic  in  the  love  of  natural  science  as 
himself — and  were  all  willing  to  sink  or  swim  with  the  be- 
loved husband  and  venerated  father.    America  may  well  be 
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proud  of  him — and  he  gratefully  records  the  kindness  he  has 
experienced  from  so  many  of  her  most  distinguished  sons. 
In  his  own  fame  he  was  just  and  generous  to  all  who  excel  in 
the  same  studies ;  not  a  particle  of  jealousy  is  in  his  compo- 
sition ;  a  sin,  that,  alas !  seems  too  easily  to  beset  too  many 
of  the  most  gifted  spirits  in  literature  and  science ;  nor  is  the 
happiest  gemus-r-imaginatiye  or  intellectual — such  is  the 
frailty  of  poor  human  nature  at  the  best — safe  from  the  access 
of  that  dishonoring  passion. 

Just  and  generously  said,  most  loyal  Christopher  I  may 
thy  giant  shadow  never  be  less  I 


CHAPTER  VI 

AUDUBON  AND  BOONE. 

I  TURN  fvom  Audubon  and  his  triumphs  amid  courdy  scenes 
of  the  Old  World,  surrounded  by  the  princely  and  the  learned, 
to  the  Hunter'-Naturalist  at  his  labors  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
New^^-the  associate  of  the  rugged  Boone,  and  many  another 
skin-dressed  peer. 

We  may  gather  from  his  generous  exhortation  to  younger 
naturalists  to  take  the  field,  interesting  features  of.  what  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  his  own  method  of  conducting  his 
investigations  when  abroad  with  nature.  Something  of  the 
sort  of  training  by  which  his  remarkable  character  was  formed, 
and  the  modes  and  circumstances  under  which  his  works  grew. 
After  saying  that  the  list  of  new  species  had  been  nearly 
doubled  since  the  time  of  Alexander  Wilson's  work,  and  that 
he  felt  confident  very  many  species  remain  to  be  added  by 
future  obserrers,  who  shall  travel  the  vast  wastes  extending 
northward  and  westward  from  the  Oanadas,  and  along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Nootka  to  Oali* 
fomia ;  indeed,  that  he  looks  upon  the  whole  range  of  those 
magnificent  mountains  as  being  yet  unexplored-^-he  addresses ' 
the  young  enthusiast : — 

Therefore,  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  make  up  youv 
mind,  shoulder  your  gun,  muster  all  your  spirits,  and  start  in 
search  of  the  interesting  uivknown,  of  which  I  greatly  regret 
I  can  no  more  go  in  pursuit — not  for  want  of  will,  but  of 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  necessary  for  so  arduous  an  enter- 
prise. Should  you  agree  to  undertake  the  task,  and  prove 
fortunate  enough  to  return  full  of  knowledge,  laden  with 
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objects  new  and  rare,  be  pleased  when  you  publish  your  work, 
to  place  my  name  in  the  list  of  subscribers^  and  be  assured 
that  I  will  not  leave  you  in  the  lurch. 

Now  supposing  that  you  are  ftdl  of  ardor  and  ready  to 
proceed ;  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  little  advice.  Leave  nothing 
to  memory,  but  note  down  aH  your  observations  with  tn*,  not 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  and  keep  in  mind,  that  the  more  par- 
ticulars ^ou  write  at  the  tkne,  the  more  you  will  recollect 
afterwards.  Work  not  at  night,  but  anticipate  the  morning 
dawn,  and  never  think,  for.  an  instant,  about  the  difficulties 
of  ransacking  the  woods,  the  shoi^  or  the  barren  grounds, 
nor  be  vexed  when  you  have  traversed  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  country  without  finding  a  single  new  spedes.  It  may, 
indeed,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  after  days,  or  even 
weeks  of  fruitiest  search,  one  enters  a  grove,  or  comes  upon 
a  pond,  or  forces  his  way  through  the  tail  grass  of  a  prairie, 
and  suddenly  meets  with  several  objects,  all  new,  all  beautiful, 
and  perhaps  all  suited  to  the  palate.  Then  how  delightful 
will  be  your  feeUngs,  and  how  marvelously  all  fatigue  will 
vanish. 

Think,  for  instance,  that  you  are  on  one  of  the  declivities 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  shaggy  and  abrupt  banks  on 
each  side  of  you,  while  the  naked  cliffs  tower  high  over  head, 
as  if  with  the  wish  to  reach  the  sky.  Your  trusty  gun  has 
brought  to  the  ground  a  most  splendid  'American  Pheasant,' 
weighing  fully  two  pounds !  What  a  treat !  You  have  been 
surprised  at  the  length  of  its  tail ;  jou  have  taken  the  precise 
measurement  of  all  its  parts,  and  givon  a  brief  description  of 
it.  Have  you  read  this  twice  and  corrected  errors  and  defi- 
denoies  ?  ^  Yes,'  you  say.  Very  well ;  now  you  have  begun 
your  drawing  of  this  precious  bird.  Ah !  you  have  finished 
it.  Now  then,  you  skin  the  beautiful  creature,  and  you  are 
pleased  to  find  it  plump  and  fat.  You  have,  I  find,  studied 
comparative  anatomy  under  my  friend,  Maogillivray,  and  at 
least,  have  finished  your  examination  of  the  oesophagus,  giz* 
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sard,  oocca,  trachsB,  and  bronchi  On  the  ignited  claj  cast- 
ings of  a  hoffiftlo  jott  hare  laid  the  body,  and  it  is  now  almost 
ready  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  jonr  stomach,  as  it  hisses  in 
its  oderons  sap.  ^  The  brook  at  jour  feet  a£Fords  the  very  best 
drink  that  nature  can  supply,  and  I  need  not  wish  you  better 
fare  than  that  before  yen. 

Next  morning  you  find  yoursdf  refredied  and  reinvigor- 
ated,  more  ardent  than  ever,  for  sucoess  fails  not  to  excite  the 
desire  of  those  who  haye  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  nature. 
You  hare  packed  your  bird's  skin  flat  in  your  box,  rolled  up 
your  drawing  round  those  preriously  made,'  and  -now,  day 
afler  day,  you  puidi  through  thick  and  thin>  sometimes  with 
success,  and  sometimes  without ;  but  you  at  last  return  with 
such  a  load  on  your  shoulders  as  I  hare  often  carried  on 
mine.  Haying  once  more  reached  the  settlements,  you  relieye 
your  tired  limbs  by  mounting  ^  horoe,  and  at  length  gaining 
a  city,  find  means  of  publishing  the  results  of  your  journey. 

It  requires  very  little  eiertion  of  fancy  to  see  in  this  a 
felicitous  sketch  of  his  own  mode  of  ^^  ransacking  the  "woods, 
the  shores,  and  the  barren  groundB.^' 

It  is  just  such  hardy  method^  wherein  consist  the  immea- 
surable superiority  of  Mr.  Audubon  oyer  the  whole  school  of 
stuffednspecimen  delineators,  whose  indigestible  crudities  and 
wretched  figures  haye  proyen  the  yeiy  night-mare  of  Natural 
Science  in  the  Old  World. 

The  idea  of  mounting  knapsack  and  gun,  and  trudging 
thousands  of  miles  through  brake  and  morass,  oyer  *^  sands, 
shores,  and  desert  wildernesses,"  encountering  and  braying 
the  ^^ imminence"  of  many  perils,  exposed  to  all  ''the  spite 
of  wreakful  elements,"  purely  for  loye  of  nature,  and  scientifio 
accuracy,  would  haye  set  one  of  these  philosophical  amateurs 
to  shuddering.  .To  bespatter  black  coat  and  silken  hose,  get 
half  staryed,  and  catch  a  death  cold  in  ''  collecting  materials," 
were  simply  preposterous — ^when  the  Zoological  gardens  are 
elose  at  hand,  and  the  museums  are  filled  with  specimens. 
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To  be  sore  they  hftve  been  dead  a  few  yean,  and  owe  their 
pres^it  fcHnus  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  ignorant  tradea- 
maa  who  *^  wired"  and  staffed  them — bat  the  colors  are  there ; 
thet/  do  not  fade-4hat  is,  not  much — and  by  a  slight  exertion 
of  isncj  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  make  them  ^^  sister  nature's 
own  shape"  of  birds  again,  so  that  shortly  a  magnificent  fiye 
vol.  illustrated  work  makes  its  appearance. 

Contrast  all  such  farrago  with  the  language  of  a  man  who 
knew  what  he  wis  doing.  It  was  daring  those  weary  wan- 
derings in  ^diich  Andabon  coorsed  back  and  forth  ^Uhe 
seasons  from  eqoator  to  the  pole,'^  that  in  the  far  south  he 
met  with  the  ^^  Oarracaroi  HagUy**  then  a  new  bird  to  him. 
He  sayih— 

1  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Caraeara  or  Bra- 
zilian Eagle  in  the  United  States,  until  my  Tint  to  the 
Flozidas,  in  the  winter  of  188L  On  the  24th  of  November 
of  that  year,  in  the  course  of  an  excursion  near  the  town  of 
St.  Augustine,  I  observed  a  bird  flying  at  a  great  devation, 
and  almost  over  my  head.  Convinced  that  it  was  imknown 
to  me,  and  bent  on  obtaining  it,  I  followed  it  nearly  a  mile, 
when  I  saw  it  sail  towards  the  earth,  making  tor  a  place 
where  a  group  of  Vultures  ware  engaged  in  devouring  a  dead 
horse.  Walking  up  to  the  horse,  I  observed  the  new  bird 
alighted  on  it,  and  helping  itself  freely  to  ike  savory  meat 
beneath  its  feet ;  but  it  evinced  a  degree  of  shyness  far  greater 
than  that  of  its  associates,  the  Turkey  Buzzards  and  Carrion 
Crows.  I  moved  circuitously,  until  I  came  to  a  deep  ditch, 
along  which  I  crawled,  and  went  as  near  to  the  bird  as  I  pos«> 
sibly  could ;  but  finding  the  distance  much  too  great  for  a 
sure  shot,  I  got  up  suddenly,  when  the  whole  of  the  birds 
took  to  flight.  The  eagle,  as  if  desirous  of  forming  acquaint* 
ance  with  me,  took  a  round  and  passed  over  me.  I  shot,  but 
to  my  great  mortification  missed  it.  However,  it  alighted  a 
few  hundred  yards  off,  in  an  open  savanna,  on  which  I  laid 
myself  flat  on  the  ground,  and  crawled  towards  it,  pushing 
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my  gan  before  me,  amid  burs  and  mud-holes,  mdtil  I  reached 
the  difltance  of  about  Beyent j-fiye  yards  from  it,  when  I 
stopped  to  obserre  its  attitudes.  The  bird  did  not  notice 
me ;  he  stood  on  a  lump  of  flesh,  tearing  it  to  pieces,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Vulture,  until  he  had  neaiij  swallowed  the 
whole.  Being  now  less  ocouiHed,  he  spied  me,  erected  the 
feafhera  of  his  neck,  and,  starting  up, -flew  away,  carrying 
the  remaii^d^  of  his  prey  in  hi$  talotiM.  I  shot  a  second 
time,  and  probably  touched  him;  for  he  d^^pped.  his  burden, 
and  miKle  off  in  a  direct  course  across  thr  St.  Sebastian  river, 
with  alternate  sailings  and  flappngs,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  Vulture,  but  more  gracefully.  He  never  uttered  a  cry, 
and  I  followed  him  wistfully  with  my  eyes  until  he  waa  quite 
out  of  sight. 

The  following  day  the  bird  returned,  and  was  again  among 
the  Vultures,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  carcase,  the  birds 
having  been  kept  off  by  the  dogs.  I  approached  by  the  ditch, 
saw  it  very  'weU,  and  watched  its  movements,  until  it  arose, 
when  once  more  I  shot,  but  without  effect*  It  sailed  off  in 
large  circles,  gliding  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  and  now  and 
then  diving  downwards  and  rising  again. 

Two  days  elapsed  bef<»:e  it  returned.  Being  apprised  by 
a  friend  of  this  desired  eveis^t,  instead  of  going  after  it  myself, 
I  dispatched  my  assistant,  who  returned  with  it  in  little  mx>re 
than  half  an  hour.  I  immediately  began  my  drawing  of  it. 
The  weather  was  sultry^  the  thermometer  being  at  89^.; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  the  vivid  tints  of  the  plumage  were 
fading  much  faster  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, insomuch  that  Dr.  Bell  of  Dublin,  who  saw  it 
when  fresh,  and  also  when  I  was  finishing  the  drawing  twenty- 
four  houss  alter,  said  he  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  the 
same  bird.  How  often  have  I  thought  of  the  changes  which 
I  have  seen  effected  in  ,tl^  colors  of  the  bill^  legs,  eyes,  and 
even  the  plumage  of  birdd^  when  looking  on  imitations  which 
I  was  aware  were  taken  from  stuffed  specimens,  and  which  I 
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well  knew  could  not  be  acoorate !  The  skin,  when  the  bird 
was  quite  recent,  was  of  a  bright  yellow*  The  bird  was  ex- 
tremely lousy.  Its  stomach  contained  the  remains  of  a  bull- 
frog, numerous  hard-shelled  worms,  and>  a*  quantity  of  horse 
and  deer-hair.  The  skin  was  saved  with  great  difficulty,  and 
its  plumage  had  entirely  lost  its  original  lightness  of  coloring. 
The  deep  red  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  head  had  assumed  a 
purplish  livid  hue,  and  the  spoil  scarcely  resembled  the  coat 
of  the  living  Ea{||fe. 

I  made  a  double  drawing  of  this  individual,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  all  its  feathers,  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be 
accurately  represented. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  truest  naturalists  who 
ever  delineated  form  of  bird,  beast,  or  creeping  thing,  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  labor  in  his  Vocation,  and  this  is  his 
opinion  about  the  evanescence  of  colors  in  the  dead  subjects, 
and,  as  is  of  course  implied,  of  the  undoubtedly  wide  play  for 
the  "fancy"  in  replacing  thenu 

Hear,  too,  his  account  of  the  study  of  Water*  Birds.  He 
says —  ' 

The  difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered  in  studying 
the  habits  of  our  Water  Birds  are  great.  He  who  follows 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forests  and  plains,  however 
rough  or  tangled  the  paths  may  be,  seldom  fails  to  obtain  the 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  provided  he  be  possessed  of  due  enthu- 
siasm and  perseverance.  The  Land  Bird  flits  from  bush  to 
bush,  runs  before  you,  and  seldom  eztenda  its  flight  beyond 
the  range  of  your  vision.  It  is  very  difierent  with  the  Water 
Bird,  which  .sweeps  afar  over  the  tide  ocean,  hovers  above 
the  surges,  er  betakes  itself  for  refuge  to  the  inaccessible 
rocks  on  the  shore.  There,  on  the  smooth  sea-beach,  you  see 
the  lively  and  active  Sandpiper ;  on  that  rugged  promontory 
the  Dusky  Cormorant ;  under  the  dark  shade  of  yon  cypress 
the  Ibis  an^  Heron ;  above  yon  in  the  still  air  floats  the  Peli- 
can or  the  Swan ;  while  far  over  the  angry  billows  scour  the 
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Fulmar  and  the  Frigate  bird.  If  you  endeayor  to  approach 
these  birds  in  their  haunts,  they  betake  themselyes  to  flight, 
and  speed  to  places  where  they  are  secure  from  your  in- 
trusion. 

But  the  scarcer  the  fruit,  the  more  prized  it  is ;  and  seldom 
have  I  experienced  greater  pleasures  than  when  on  the  Florida 
Keys,  under  a  burning  sun,  after  pushing  my  bark  for  miles 
oyer,  a  soa|)y  flat,  I  haye  striyen  all  day  long,  tormented  by 
myriads  of  insects,  to  procure  a  heron  new  to  me,  and  haye 
at  length  succeeded  in  my  efforts.  And  then  how  amply  are 
the  labors  of  the  naturalist  compensated,-  when,  after  obsery- 
ing  the  wildest  and  most  distrustful  birds,  in  their  remote  and 
almost  inaccessible  breeding  places,  he  returns  from  his  jour- 
neys, and  relates  his  adyentures  to  an  interested  and  friendly 
audience. 

It  is  thus  the  miraculous  fidelity  which  characterises  bis  whole 
work,  could  only  haye  been  attained.  His  life  is  fuU  of  such 
incidents.  It  was  indeed  a  habit  from  which  he  neyer  deyi- 
ated  throughout  the  long  years  of  his  faithful  dedication  to  his 
art,  to  make  his  drawings,  if  possible,  on  the  yery  spot  where 
the  specimens  had  been  obtained,  without  regard  to  heat,  or 
cold,  or  storm.  In  making  his  drawings  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
his  incessant  application  through  ihany  hours  of  hurried 
labor,  without  rest,  threw  him  into  a  violent. fit  of  illness 
which  quite  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  many  other  instances 
he  suffered  greatly.  He  sometimes  worked,  while  in  Labra- 
dor, until  the  pencil  absolutely  dropped  from  his  stiffened 
fingers,  frozen  in  that  bitter  air ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  South, 
his  exposure  to  the  opposite  extremes  were  quite  as  great. 

But  it  is  by  contrasting  his  own  accounts  of  his  yisit  to 
Labrador  and  the  Florida  Keys,  that  we  will  best  be  enabled 
to  apprehend  the  rugged  zeal  of  his  out-door  methods  in  these 
widely  separated  regi<yis.  A  yisit  to  Labrador,  which  is  the 
nesting-ground  of  a  yast  number  of  our  migratory  birds, 
haying  become  necessary  to  the  continuation  of  his  work,  the 
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first  Yolome  only  haTing  been  as  yet  issued,  he  chartered  a 
small  yessely  the  ^^  Ripley/'  at  Eastport^  Maine,  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  accompanied  by  four  young  gentlemen,  fond  of 
Natural  History  and  adventure,  set  sail  for  the  North.  He 
describes  his  out-fit,  mode  of  life  on  board  and  ashore. 

We  had  purchased  our  stores  at  Boston,  with  the  aid  of  my 
generous  friend  Dr.  Parkman  of  that  city ;  but  unfortunately 
many  things  necessary  on  an  expedition  like  ours  were  omitted. 
At  Eastport  in  Maine  we  therefore  laid  in  these  requisites. 
No  traveller,  let  me  say,  ought  to  neglect  anything  that  is 
calculated  to  insure  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  or  to  con^ 
tribute  to  his  personal  comfort,  when  about  to  set  out  on  a  long 
and  perhaps  hazardous  voyage.  Very  few  opportunities  of 
replenishing  stores  of  provision,  clothing  or  ammunition, 
occur  in  such  a  country  as  Labrador ;  and  yet,  we  all  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  seal  and  foresight  of  our  purvey- 
ors at  Eastport.  We  hadabundance  of  anmiunition,  excellent 
bread,  meat  and  potatoes;  but  the« butter  was  quite  rancid, 
the  oil  only  fit  to  grease  our  guns,  the  vinegar  too  liberally 
diluted  with  cider,  the  mustard  and  pepper  deficient- in  due 
pungency.  All  this,  however,  was  not  discovered  until  it  was 
too  late  to  be  remedied*  Several  of  the  young  men  were  not 
clothed  as  hunters  should  be,  and  some  of  the  guns  were  not 
so  good  as  we  could  have  wished.  We  were,  however,  fortunate 
with  respect  to  our  vessel,  which  was  a  notable  sailer,  did  not 
leak,  had  a  good  crew,  and  was  directed  by  a  capital  seaman. 

The  hold  of  the  schooner  was  floored,  and  an  enttance 
made  to  it  from  the  cabin,  so  that  in  it  we  had  a  very  good  par- 
lor, dining-room,  drawing-room,  library,  &;c.,  all  those  apart- 
ments, however,  being  united  into  one.  An  extravagantly 
elongated  deal  table  ranged  along  the  centre;  one  of  the 
party  had  slung  his  hftmmock  at  one  end,  and  in  its  vicinity 
slept  the  cook  and  a  lad  who  acted  as*  armorer.  The  cabin 
was  small;  but  being  fitted  in  the  usual  manner  with  side 
berths,  was  used  for  a  dormitory.    It  contained  a  small  table 
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and  a  BtoYO,  the  latter  of  diminatiye  *size,  but  smokj  enough 
to  discomfit  a  host.  We  had  adopted  in  a  great  measure  the 
clothing  worn  by  the  American  fisheiteen  on  that  coast, 
namely,  thick  blue  cloth  trousers,  a  comfortable  'waistcoat, 
and  a  pea-jacket  of  blanket.  Our  boots  were  large,  round- 
toe'd,  strong,  and  well  studded  with  large  nails  to  preyent 
sliding  on  the  rocks.  Worsted  comforters,  thick  mittens  and 
round  broad-brimmed  hats,  completed  our  dre9s,  which  was 
more  picturesque  than  fashionable..  As  soon  as  we  had  an 
opportunity,  the  boots  were  exchanged  for  Esqiiimau^  mounted 
mocassins  of  seal-skin,  impermeiEtble  to  water,  light,  easy-  and 
fastening  at  tOp  about  the  midde  of  the  thigh  to  straps,  which 
when  buckled  oyot  the  hips  secured  them  well.  To  complete 
our  equipment,  we  had  several  good  boats,  one  of  which  was 
extremely  light  and  adapted  for  shallow  water. 

No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  coast  and  got  into  harbor,  than 
we  agreed  to  follow  certain  regulations  intended,  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit.  Every  morning  the  cook  was  called  before  three 
o'clock.  At  half-past  three,  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  and 
everybody  equipped.  The  guns,  ammunition,  botanical  boxes, 
and  baskets  for  eggs  or  minerals,  were  all  in  readiness.  Our 
breakfast  consisted  of  cofiee,  bread  and  various  other  materials. 
At  four,  all  except  the  cook  and  one  seaman,  wenii  off  in 
different  directions,  not  forgetting  to  carry  with  them  a  store 
of  cooked  provisions.  Some  betook  themselves  to  the  islands, 
others  to  the  .deep  bays ;  the  latter  on  landing  wandered  over 
the  country,  until  noon,  when  laying  themselves  down  on  the 
riqh  moss,  or  sitting  on  the  granite  rock,  they  would  rest  for 
an  hour,  eat  their  dinner,  and  talk  of  their  successes  or  dis* 
appointments.  I  often  regret  that  I  did  not  take  sketches 
of  the  curious  groups  formed  by  my  young  friends  on  such 
occasions,  and  when,  after  returning  at  »ight,  all  were  engaged 
in  measuring,  weiring,  comparing  and  dissecting  the  birds  we 
had  procured,  operations  which  were  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  candles  thrust  into  the  necks  of  bottles.     Here 
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one  examined  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  plant,  there  another 
explored  the  recesses  of  a  diver's  gullet,  while  a  third  skinned 
a  gull  or  a  grouse*  Nor  was  our  journal  forgotten.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  n^orrow,  and  at  twelve  we  left 
matters  to  the  management  of  the  cook,  and  retired  to  our 
roosts. 

If  the  wind  blew  hard,  all  went  on  shore,  and,  excepting 
on  a  few  remarkably  rainy  days,  we  continued  our  pursuits 
much  in  the  same  manner  during  our  stay  in  the  country. 
The  physical  powers  of  the  young  men  were  considered  in 
making  our  arrangements.  Shattuck  and  Ingalls  went  to- 
gether ;  the  Captain  and  Gooledge  were  fond  of  each  other, 
the  latter  having  also  been  an  officer ;  Lincoln  and  my  son 
being  the  strongest  and  most  determined  hunters,  generally 
mardied  by  themselves;  and  I  went  with  one  or  other  of  the 
pdrties  according  to  circumstances,  although  it  was  by  no 
means  my  custom  to  do  so  regularly,  us  I  had  abundance  of 
work  on  hand  in  the  vessel. 

The  return  of  my  young  companions  and  the  sailors  was 
always  looked  for  with  anxiety.  On  getting  on  board,  they 
opened  their  budgets,  and  laid  their  contents  on  the  deck, 
amid  much  merrimeht,  those  who  had  procured  most  speci- 
mens being  laughed  at  by  those  who  had  obtained  the  rarest, 
and  the  former  joking  the  latter  in  return.  A  substantial 
meal  always  awaited  them,  and  fortunate  we  were  in  having 
a  capital  cook,  although  he  was  a  little  too  fond  of  the  bottle. 

Our  "  fourth  of  July"  was  kept  sacred,  and  every  Saturday 
night  the  toast  of  ^^  wives  and  sweethearts"  was  the  first 
given,  ^^  parents  and  friends"  the  last.  Never  was  there  a 
more  merry  set.  Some  with  the  violin  and  flute  accompanied 
the  voices  of  the  rest,  and  few  moments  were  spent  in  idle- 
ness. Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  the  spoils  of  many  a  fine 
bird  himg  around  the  hold ;  shrubs  and  flowers  were  in  the 
press,  and  I  had  several  drawings  finished,  some  of  which  you 
have  seen,  and  of  which  I  hope  you  will  ere  long  see  the  re- 
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mainder.  Large  jars  were  filling  apace  -witli  the  bodies  of 
rare  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  mollus- 
cous animals.  We  had  several  pets  too,  Gtdls,  Cormorants, 
Guillemots,  Puffins,  Hawks  and  a  Raven.  In  some  of  the 
harbors,  curious  fishes  were  hooked  in  our  sight,  so  dear. was 
the  water. 

We  found  that  camping  out  at  night  was  extremely  un- 
comfortable, on  account  of  the  annoyance  caused  by  flies  and 
musquitoes,  which  attacked  th&  hunters' in  swarms  at  all  times, 
but  more  especially  when  they  lay  down,  unless  they  envel(q>ed 
themselves  in  thick  smoke,  which  is  not  much  more  pleasant. 
Once  when  camping,  the  weather  became  very  bad,  and  the 
party  was  .twenty  miles  distant  from  Whapatiguan  as  night 
threw  her  mantle  over  the  earth.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
the  north-east  wind  blew  furiously,  and  the  air  was  extremely 
cold.  The  oars  of  the  boat  were  fixed  so  as  to  support  some 
blankets,  ai^d  a  small  fire  was  with  difficulty  kindled,  on  the 
embers  of  which  ft  scanty  meal  was  cooked.  How  different 
from  a  camp  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  where  wood  is 
abundant,  and  the  air  generally  not  lacking  beat,  where  mus- 
quitoes, though  plentiful  enough,  are  not  accompanied  by 
carraboo  flies,  and  where  the  barkings  of  a  joyful  squirrel,  or 
the  notes  of  the  Barred  Owl,  that  grave  buffoon  of  our  western 
woods,  never  fail  to  gladden  the  camper  as  he  cuts  to  the  right 
and  left  such  branches  and  canes  as  most  easily  supply  mate- 
rials for  forming  a  lodging  for  the  night !  On  the  coast  of 
Labrador  there  are  no  such  things;  granite  and  green  moss 
are  spread  around,  silence  like  that  of  the  grave  envelopes 
all,  and  when  night  has  closed  the  dreary  scene  from  your 
sight,  the  wolves,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  remains  of 
your  scanty  repast,  gather  around  you.  Cowards  as  they 
are,  they  dare  not  venture  on  a  charge ;  but  their  bowlings 
effectually  banish  sleep.  You  must  almost  roaA  your  feet 
to  keep  them  warm,  while  your  head  and  shoulders  are  chilled 
by  the  blast.   When  morning  comes,  she  smiles  not  on  you  with 
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rosy  cheeks,  but  appears  muffled  in  a  grey  xuantle  of  oold 
mist,  which  shows  you  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  fine  day. 
The  object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  to  procure  some  Owls 
that  had  been  observed  there  by  day,  was  entirely  frustrated. 
At  early  dawn,  the  party  rose  stiffened  and  dispirited,  and 
glad  were  they  to  betake  themselves  to  their  boats,  and  return 
to  their  floating  home.. 

Before  we  left  Labrador,  several  of  my  young  friends  began 
to  feel  the  want  of  suitable  clothing.  The  sailor's  ever-tailor- 
ing system  was,  believe  me,  fairly  put  to  the  tetft.  Patdies 
of  various  colors  ornamented  knees  and  elbowB;  our  boots 
were  worn  out ;  our  greasy  garments  and  battered  bats  were 
in  harmony  with  our  tanned  and  weather-beaten  faces ;  and, 
had  you  !met  with  us,  you  might  have  taken  us  for  a  squad 
of  wretched  vagrants;  but  we  were  joyous  in  the  expectation 
of  a  speedy  return,  and  exulted  at  the  thoughts  of  our  success. 

As  the  chill  blast  tKat  precedes  the  winter's  tezopest  thick- 
ened the  fogs  on  the  hills  and  ruffled  the  dark  waters,^  each 
successive  day  saw  us  more  anxious  to  le$ve  the  dreary  wild- 
erness of  grim  rocks  and  desolate  moss-clad  valleys.  Un- 
favorable winds  prevented  us  for  awhile  from  spreading  our 
white  sails;  but  at  last  one  fair  morning  smiled  on  the  wintry 
world,  the  Ripley  was  towed  from  the  harbor,  her  tackle 
trimmed,  and  as  we  bounded  over  the  billows,  we  turned  our 
eyes  towards  the  wilds  of  Labrabor,  and  heartily  bade  them 
farewell  forever ! 

He  had  previously  visited  the  Florida  Coast,  alone,  in 
1881  and  1882,  and  during  this  expedition  penetrated  the 
interior  by  the  St.  John's  River.  All  this  region,. but  par- 
ticularly the  "  Keys,"  is  like  its  Boreal  contrast,  Labrador, 
of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Ornithologist,  as  the  resort  of  my- 
riads of  water-fowl  and  tropical  birds  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dor.    He  says  :— 

While  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  I  followed  my  usual 
avocations,  although  with  little  success,  it  being  then  winter. 
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I  had  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  commauding  officers  of  vessels 
of  war  of  the  reyenae  senrice^  directing  them  to  afford  me 
any  assistance  in  their  power ;  and  the  schooner  Spark  having 
come  .to  St.  Angostine,  on  her  way  to  the  St.  John's  River, 
I  {Hresented  my  credentials  to  her  commander,  Lieutenant 
Piercy,  who  readily  and  with  politeness,  received  me  and  my 
assistants  on  board.  We  soon  after  set  sail,  with  a  fair 
breeze.  The  strict  attention  to  duty  on  board  even  this  small 
vessel  of  war,  afforded  matter  t^  surprise  to  me.  Everything 
went  on  with  the  regularity  of  a  chronometer ;  orders  were 
given,  answered  to  and  accomplished,  before  they  ceased  to 
vibrate  on  the  ear.  The  neatness  of  the  crew  equalled  the 
cleanliness  of  the  white  planks  of  the  deck;  the  sails  were  in 
perfect  condition ;  and,  built  as  the  Spark  was,  for  swift  sail- 
ing, on  she  went  gambolling  from  wave  to  wave. 

I  thought  that,  while  thus  sailing,  no  feeling  but  that  of 
pleasure  could  exist  in  our  breasts ;  but,  alasi  how  fleeting 
are  our  enjoyments.  When  we  were  almost  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river^  the  wind  changed,  the  sky  became  clouded,  and, 
before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  little  bark  was  lying-to 
*^  like  a  duck,"  as  her  commander  expressed  himself.  It  blew 
a  hurricane  € — ^let  it  blow,  reader.  At  the  break  of  day  we 
were  again  at  anchor  within  the  bar  of  St.  Augustine. 

Our  next  attempt  was  successful.  Not  many  hours  after 
we  had  crossed  the  bar,  we  perceived  the  star-like  glimmer 
of  the  light  in  the  great  lantern  at  the  entrance  of  the  St.* 
John's  River.  This  was  before  day-light ;  and,  as  the  cross- 
ing of  the  sand-banks  or  bars,  which  occur  »t  the  mouths  of 
all  the  streams  of  this  peninsula  is  difficult,  and  can  be  accom- 
plished only  when  the  tide  is  up,  one  of  the  guns  was  fired 
as  a  signal  for  the  government  pilot.  The  good  man,  it 
seemed,  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  couch,  but  a  second  gun 
brought  him  in  his  canoe  alongside.  The  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel waa  barely  sufficient.    My  eyes,  however,  were  not  di- 
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rected  towards  the  water,  but  on  high,  where  flew  some 
thousands  of  snowy  Pelicans,  which  had  fled  afirighted  from 
their  resting  grounds.  How  beautifnllj  thej  performed  their 
broad  gyrations,  and  how  matchless,  after  awhile,  iras  the 
marshallmg  of  their  files,  as  they  flew  past  us ! 

On  the  tide  we  proceeded  apace.  Myriads  of  Cormorants 
covered  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  oyer  it  Fish-Orows  innu- 
merable were  already  arrivinjf  from  their  distant  roosts. 
We  landed' at  one  place  to  search  for  the  birds  whose  charm- 
ing melodies  had  engaged  our  attention,  and  here  and^  there 
some  young  Eagles  we  shot,  to  add  to  our  store  of  fresh  pro- 
visions !  The  river  did  not  seem  to  me  equal  in  beauty  to 
the  fair  Ohio ;  the  shores  were  in  many  places  low  and  swampy, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  numberless  Herons  that  moved 
along  in  gracefulness,  and  the  grim  alligators  that  swam  in 
sluggish  sullenness.  In  going  up  a  bayou,  we  caught  a  great 
number  of  the  young  of  the  lattei^  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments  upon  them. 

After  sailing  a  considerable  way,  during  which  our  com- 
mander and  officers  took  the  soundings,  as  w«ll  as  the  angles 
and  bearings  of  «very  nook  and  crook  of  the  sinuous  stream, 
we  anchored  one  evening  at  a  distance  of  fully  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  weather,  although  it 
was  the  12th  of  February,  was  quite  warm,  the  thermometer 
on  board  standing  at  75^,  and  on  shore  at  90°.  The  fog 
was  so  thick  that  neither  of  the  shores  could  be  seen,  and 
yet  the  river  was  not  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  ^^  blind  mus- 
quitoes''  covered  every  object,  even  in  the  cabin,  and  so  ^n- 
derfuUy  abundant  were  these  tormentors,  that  they  more 
than  once  fairly  extinguished  the  candles  whilst  I  was  writing 
my  journal,  which  I  closed  in  despair,  crushing  between  the 
leaves  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  little  wretches.  Bad  as 
they  are,  however,  these  blind  musquitoes  do  not  bite.  As  if 
purposely  to  render  our  situation  doubly  uncomfortable,  there 
was  an  establishment  for  jerking  beef,  on  the  nearer  shores 
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to  the  windward  of  oiir  yessel,  from  whidi  the  breeze  came 
laden  with  no  sweet  odors. 

In  the  morning  when  I  arose,  the  country  was  still  covered 
with  thick  fogs,  so  that  allfhongh  I  could,  plainly  hear  the 
notes  of  the  birds  on  shore,  not  an  object  could  I  see  beyond 
the  bowsprit,  and  the  air,  was  as  close  tod  sultry  as  on  the 
previous  evening.  Qtdded  by  the  scent  of  the  jerkers*  works, 
we  went  on  shorQ,  where  we  found  the  vegetation  already  far 
advanced.  The  blossoms  of  the  jessamine,  ever  pleasing,  lay 
steeped  in  dew ;  the  humming  bee  was  collecting  her  winter's 
store  from  the  snowy  flowers  of  the  native  orange ;  and  the 
little  warblers  frisked  along  the  twigs  of  the  smilax.  Now, 
amid  the  tall  pines  of  the  forest,  the  sun's  rays  began  to  force 
their  way,  and  as  the  dense  mists  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  bright  luminary  at  length  shone  forth.  We  explored  the 
woods  around,  guided  by  some  friendly  live-oakers  who  had 
pitched  their  camp  in  the  vicinity.  After  awhile  the  Spark 
again  displayed  her  sails,  and  as .  she  silently  glided  along, 
we  espied  a  3eminole  Indian  approaching  us  in  his  canoe. 
The  poor  dejected  son  of  the  woods,  endowed  with  talents  of 
the  highest  order,  although  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  proud 
usurpers  of  his  native  soil,  has  spent  the  night  in  fishing,  and 
the  morning  in  procuring  the  superb-feathered  game  of  the 
swampy  thickets ;  and  with  both  he  comes  to  offer  them  for 
our  acceptance.  Alas !  thou  fallen  one,  descendant  of  an 
ancient  line  of  freeborn  hunters,  would  that  I  could  restore 
to  thee  thy  birthright,  thy  natural  independence,  the  generous 
fee%gs  that  were  once  fostered  in  thy  brave  bosom.  But 
the  irrevocable  deed  is  done,  and  I  can  merely  admire  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  his  frtime,  as  he  dexterously  throws  on 
our  deck  the  troutd  and  turkeys  which  he  has  captured.  He 
receives  a  recompense,  and  without  smile  or  bow,  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  any  kind,  off  he  starts  with  the  speed  of  an  aiTOW 
from  his  own  bow. 

Allig&tors  were  extremely  abiftdant,  and  the  heads  of  the 
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fiehes  which  tiiey  had  snapped  off  lay  floating  around  on  the 
dark  waters.  A  rffie  bullet  was  now' and  then  sent  through 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  largest,  which,  with  a  tjremendons  splash 
of  its  tail  expired.  One  morning  we  saw  a  monstrous  fellow 
lying  on  the  shore*  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining  him  to  make 
an  accurate  drawing  of  his  head,  and,  accompanied  by  my  as- 
sistant and  two  of  the  sailors,  proceeded  oautiously  towards  him. 
When  within  a  few  yards,  one  of  us  fired  and  sent  through 
his  side  an  ounce  ball,  which  tore  open  a  hole  large  enough 
to  reoeire  a  man's  hand.  He  slowly  raised  his  head,  bent 
himself  upwards,  opened  his  huge  jaws,  swung  his  tail  to  and 
fro,  rose  on  his  legs,  blew  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  fell  to 
the  earth.  My  assistant  leaped  on  shore,  and  contrary  to 
my  injunctions,  caught  hold  of  the  ^  animal's  tail,  when  the 
alligator,  awakening  from  his  trance,  with  a  last  effort  crawled 
slowly  towards  the  water,  and  plunged  heavily  into  it.  Had 
he  thought  of  once  flourishing  his  tremendous  weapon  there 
might  have  been  an  end  of  his  assailant's  life,  but  he  for- 
funately  went  in  peace  to  his  grave,  where  we  left  him,  as 
the  water  was  too  deep.  The  same  morning,  another  of  equal 
size  was  observed  swimming  directly  for  the  bows  of  our 
vessel,  attracted  by  the  gentle  rippling  of  the  water  there. 
One  of  the  officers,  who  had  watched  him,  fired  and  scattered 
his  brain  through  the  air,  when  he  tumbled  and  rolled  at  a 
fearful  rate,  blowing  all  the  while  most  furiously.  The  river 
was  bloody  for  yards  aroimd,  but  although  the  monster  passed 
close  by  the  vessel,  we  could  not  secure  him,  and  after  awhile 
he  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

Early  one  morning  I  hired  a  boat  and  two  men,  with  the 
view  of  returning  to  St.  Augustine  by  a  short  cut.  Our 
haggage  being  placed  on  board,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  officers, 
and  off  we  started.  About  four  in  the  aftemooi^  we .  arrived 
«.t  the  short  cut,  forty  'miles  distant  from  our  point  of  de- 
parture, and  where  we  had  expected  to  procure  a  wagon,  but 
were  disappointed.     So  we^aid  our  things  on  the  bank,  and, 
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leaTing  one  of  my  assistanta  to  look  after  them,  I  set  out, 
acoompanied  by  the  other,  and  my  NeiHbondland  dog.  We 
had  eighteen  miles  to  go ;  and  as  the  sun  was  only  two  hours 
jiigh,  we  struck  off  at  a  good  rate.  Presently  we  entered  a 
pme  barren.  The  coimtry  was  as  level  as  a  floor ;  our  padi, 
^though  narrow,  was  well  beaten,  haying,  been  used  by  the 
£eminole  Indians  for  ages,  fiikd  the  weather  was  calm  and 
beautiful.  Now  and  then  a  rivulet  occurred,  from, which  we 
quenched  our  thirst,  while  the  magnolias  and  other  flowering 
plants  on  its  banks,  relieved  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  woods. 
When  the  path  separated  into  two  branches,  both  seemingly 
leading  the  same  way,  I  would  follow  one,  while  my  com- 
panion took  the  other,  and  unless  we  met  again  in  a  short 
time,  one  of  us  ^  would  go  across  the  intervening  forest. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  a  doud,  and  the  south-east 
breeze  that  sprupg  up  at  this  moment,  spunied  dolefully 
among  the  taH  pines.  Along '  the  eastern  horizon  lay  a  bed 
of  black  vapor,  which  gradually  rose,  and  soon  covered  the 
heavens.  The  air  felt  hot  and  oppressive,  and  we  knew  that 
A  tempest  was  approaching,  Plato  was  now  our  guide,  the 
white  spots  on  his  skin  being  the  only  objects  that  we  could 
discern  amid  the  darkness,  and  as  if  aware  of  his  utility  in 
this  respect,  he  kept  a  short  way  bjefore  us  on  the  trail.  Had 
we  imagined  o^rselv^es  more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  town, 
we  would  have  made  a  camp,  and  remained  under  its  shelter 
for  the  night ;  but  conceiving  that  the  distance  could  not  be 
great,  we  resolved  to  trudge  along. 

Large  drops  began  to  fall  from  the  murky  mass  overhead; 
thick,  impenetrable  darkness  surrounded  us,  and  to  my  dis- 
may, the  dog  refused  to  proceed.  Groping  with  my  hands 
on  the  ground,  I  discovered  that  several  trails  branched  out 
at  the  spot  where  he  lay  down;  and  when  I  had  selected  one, 
he  went  on.  Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  streamed  across  the 
heavens,  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  the  rain.poyred 
down  upon  us  like  a  torrent.  ^*¥he  watw  soon  rose  on  the 
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level  ground  so  as  almost  to  cover  onr  feet,  and  we  slowly  ad* 
vanced,  fronting  thS  tempest.  Here  and  there  a  tall  pine  on 
fire  presented  a  magnificent  spectaele,  illumining  the  trees 
around  it,  and  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  dim  light,  abruptly 
bordered  with  the  deep  black  of  the  night.  At  one  time  we 
passed  through  a  tangled  thicket  of  low  trees,  at  another 
crossed  a  stream  flushed,  by  the  heavy  rain,  and  again  pro- 
ceeded over  the  open  barrens. 

How  long  we  thus,  hsdf-lost,  groped- our  way,  is  mere  than 
I  -can  tell  you ;  but  at  length  the  tempest  passed  over,  and 
suddenly  the  dear  sky  became  spangled  with  stars.  Soon 
after  we  smelt  the  salt-marshes,  and  walking  directly  towftrds 
them,  like  pointers  advancing  on  a  covey  of  partridges,  we  at 
last  to  our  great  joy  descried  the  light  of  the  beacon  near 
St.  Augustine.  My  dog  began  to  run  briskly  around,  having 
met  with  ground  on  which  he  Had  hunted  before,  and  taking 
a  direct  course',  led  us  to  the  great  causeway  that  crosses  the 
marshes  at  the  back  of  the  town.  We  refreshed  ourselves* 
with  the  produce  of  the  first  orange  tree  that  we  met  with, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  arrived  at  our  hotel.  Drenched 
with  rain,  steaming  with  perspiration,  and  -  covered  to  the 
knees  with  mud,  you  may  imagine  what  figures  we  ,cut  in  the 
eyes  of  the  good  people  whom  we  found  snugly  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  sitting  room.  Next  morning.  Major  Gates, 
who  had  received  me  with  much  kindness,  sent  a  wagon  with 
mules  and  two  trusty  soldiers  for  my  companion  and  luggage. 

Availing  himself  of  his  letters  again,  he  now  went  on  board 
a  revenue  cutter,  the  ***  Marion."  , 

As  the  "  Marion"  neared  the  inlet  called  "  Indian  Key," 
which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  my  heart  swelled  with  uncontrollable  delight.  Our 
vessel  once  over  the  coral  reef  that  every  where  stretches 
along  the  shore  like  a  great  wall,  reared  by  an  army  of  giaiits, 
we 'found  ourselves  in  safe  anchoring  ground,  within  a  few 
furlongs  of  the  land.    The^nezt  moment  saw  the  oars  of  a 
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boat  propelling  us  towards  tke  shore,  and  in  brief  time  we 
stood  on  the  desired  beach.  With  what  delightful  feelings 
did  we  gaze  on  the  objects  around  us ! — the  gorgeous  flowers, 
the  singular  «and  beautiful  plants,  the  luxuriant  trees.  The 
balmy  air  which  we  breathed  filled  us  with  anunation,  so  pure 
and  salubrious  did  it  seem  to  be.  The  birds- which  we  saw 
were  almost  all  new  to  us ;  their  loTelj  forms  appeared  to  be 
arrayed  in  more  brilliant  apparel  than  I  had  ever  before  seen, 
and  as  they  gambolled  in  happy  playfiilness  among  the  bushes, 
or  glided  over  the  light  green,  waters,  we  longed  to  form  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them» 

Students  of  nature  spend  little  time  in  introductions^  espe- 
cially when  they  present  themselTes  to  persons  who  feel  an 
interest  in  their  pursuits.  This  ?ras  the  case  With  Mr.  Thruston, 
the  Deputy  Collector  of  the  island,  who  shook  us  all  heartily 
by  the  hand,  and  in  a  trice  had  a  boat  manned  at  our  service. 
Accompanied  by  hiiju,  his  pilot  and  fishermen,  off  we  went, 
and  after  a  short  puU  landed  on  a  large  Key.  Few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  when  shot  after  shot  mi^t  be  heard,  and  down 
came  whirling  through  the  air  the  objects  of  our  desire.  One 
thrust  himself  into  the^tangled  groves  that  covered  all  but  the 
beautiful  coral  beach  that  in  a  continued  line  bordered  the 
island,  while -others  gazed,  on  the  glowing  and  diversified  hues 
of  the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  I  saw  one  of  my  party 
rush  into'  the'  limpid  element,  to  seize  on  a  erab,  that  with 
claws  extended  upwards,  awaited  his  approach,  as  if  deter* 
miued  not  to  give  way.  A,  loud  voice  called  him  back  to  the 
land,  for  sharks  are  as  abundant  along  these  shores  as  pebbles, 
and  the  hungry  prowlers  oould  not  have  got  a  more  savory 
dinner. 

The  pilot,  besides  being  a  first-rate  shot,  possessed  a  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country.  He  had  been  a 
<<  conch-diver,"  and  no  matter  what  number  of  fathoms  mea- 
sured the  distance  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  its 
craggy  bottom,  to  seek  for  curious  shells  in  their  retreat, 
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seemed  to  him  more  pastime  thantoiL  Not  a  Cormorant  or 
Pelican,  a  Flamingo,  an  Ibis,  or  Heron,  had  ever  in  his  days 
formed  its  nest  without  his  haying  marked  the  spot ;  and  as 
to  the  Keys  to  iribich  tKe  Dotss  are  wont  to  resort,  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  them  than 'many  fops  are  with  the 
contents  of  their  pockets.  In  a  word^  he  positively  knew 
every  channel  that  led  to  these  islands,  and  every  cranny 
along  their  shores.  For  years  his  employment  had  been  to 
hunt  those  singnlar  aiiimals  called  Sea  Oows  or  Marratees, 
and  he  had  conquered  hundreds  of  them,  ^merely,"  as  he 
said,  because  the  flesh  and  hide  bring  *^a  fiur  price"  at 
Havanna.  He  never  went  anywhere  to  land  ^thout  ^^  Long 
Tom,''  which  proved  indeed  to  be  a  wonderful  gun,  and  which 
made  smart  havoc  when  charged  with  ^*  groceries,"  a  term  by 
which  he  designated  the  large  shot  which  he  used.  In  like 
manner,  he  never  paddled-  his  light  canoe  without  having  by 
his  side  the  trusty  javelin,  with  which  he  unerringly  trans- 
fixed such  fishes  as  he  thought  fit  either  for  market  or  for  lus 
own  use.  In  attacking  turtles,  netting,  or  overturning  them, 
I  doubt  if  his  equal  ever  lived  on  the  Florida  coast.  No 
sooner  was  he  made  acquaintied  with  my  errand,  than  h< 
freely  offered  his  best  services,  and  from  that  moment  until  1 
left  Key  West,  he  was  seldom  out  of  my  hearing. 

While  the  young  gentlemen  who  accompanied  us  were 
engaged  in  jirocuring  plants,  shells,  and  small  birds,  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  said  to  me, 
^^Gome  along,  I'll  show  you  something  better  worth  your 
while."  To  the^boat  we  betook  ourselves,  with  the  Captain 
and  only  a  pair  of  tars,  for  more  he  said  would  not  answer. 
The  yawl  for  awhile  was  urged  at  a  great  rate,  but  as  we 
approached  a  point,  the  oars  were,  taken  in,  and  the  pilot 
alone  skulling,  desired  us  to  make  ready,  for  iif  a  few  minutes 
we  should  have  "rare  sport."  As  we  advanced,  the  more 
slowly  did  we  move,  and  the  most  profound  silence  was  main* 
tained,  until  suddenly  coming  almost  in  contact  with  a  thick 
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dinibberj  of  mangroYOB,  ire  beheld,  right  before  us,  a  multi- 
tnde  of  pelicans.  A  discharge  of  artillery  seldom  produced 
more  effect; — ^the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  iroimded,  fell 
from  the  trees  upon  the  water,  while  those  unscathed  flew 
streaming  through  the  air  in  terror  and  dismay.  ^^  There,'' 
said  he,  ^^  did  not  I  tell  you  so ;  is  it  not  rare  sport  7"  The 
birds,  one  after  another,  were  lodged  under  the  gunwales,, 
when  the  pilot  desired  the  Captain  to  order  the  lads  to  pull 
away*  Within  about  half  a  mile  we  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  E^y.  ^^  Pull  away,''  cried  the  pilot,  ^^  never  mind  them 
on  the  wing,  for  those  black  rascals  don't  mind  a  little  firing 
— ^now,  boys,  lay  her  close  under  the  nests."  And  there  we 
were,  with  four  hundred  cormorants'  nests  oTor  our  heads. 
The  birds  were  sitting,  and  when  we  fired,  the  number  that 
dropped  as  if  dead  and  plunged  into  the. water  was  such,  that 
I  thought  by  some  unaccountable  means  er  other  we  had 
killed  the  whole  colony.  You  would  have  smiled  at  the  loud 
laugh  and  curious  gestures  of  the  pilot.  ^^  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  ^'  almost  a  blank  shot  l"  And  so  it  was,  for,  on  following 
the  birds  as  one  after  another  peeped  up  from  the  water,  we 
found  only  a  few  unable  to  take  to  wing.  "Now,"  said  the 
plot,  "had  you  waited  until  /  h(td  spoken  to  the  black  Til- 
lains,  you  might  have  killed  a  score  or  more  of  them."  On 
inspection,  We  found  thatr  our  shots  had  lodged  in 'the  tough 
dry  twigs  of  which  these  birds  form  their  neals,  and  that  we 
had  lost  tiie  more  favorable  opportunity  of  hitting  them,  by 
not  waiting  until  they  rose.  "Never  mind,"  said  the  pilot, 
"  if  you  wish  it,  you  may  load  the  Lady  of  the  Green  Mantle* 
with  them  in  less  than  a  week.  Stand  still,  my  lads ;  and 
now,  gentlemen,  in  ten-  minutes" you  and  I  will  bring  down 
a  score  of  thenu"  And  so  we  did.  As  we  rounded  the 
island,  a  beautiAil  bird  of  the  species  called  Peale's  Egret, 
came  up  and.  was  shot.  ,  We  now  landed,  took  in  the  rest  of 


*  The  name  (pv«n  by  the  irreeken  and  navgi^sn  to  the  Marion. 
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our  party,  and  retomed  to  Indian  Key,  where  we  arrived 
three  hours  before  sunset 

The  saHoin  and  other  individuals  to  whom  my  name  and 
pursuits  had  become  known,  carried  our  birds  to  the  pilot's 
house.  His  good  wife  had  a  room  ready  for  me  to  draw  in, 
and  my  assistant  might  have  been  seen  busily  ^gaged  in 
skinning,  while  George  Lehman  was  making  a  sketch  of  the 
lovely  isle. 

Time  is  ever  precious  to  the  student  of  nature.  '  I  placed 
several  birds  in  ^  their  natural  attitudes,  and  began  to  outline 
them.  A  dance  had  been  prepared  also,  and  no  sooner' was 
the  sun  lost  to  our  eye,  than  males  and  females,  including 
our  captain  and  others-  from  the  vessel,  were  seen  advancing 
gaily  towards  the  house  in  full  apparel.  The  birds  were 
skinned,  the  sketch  was  on  paper,  and  I  told  my  young  men 
to  amuse  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I  could  not  join  in  the 
merriment,  for,  full  of  the  remembrance  of  you,  reader,  and 
of  tiie  patrons  of  my  work  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,^  I 
went  on  ^'  grinding" — ^not  on  an  oS*gan,  like  the  Lady  of  Bras 
d'Or,  but  on  paper,  to  the  finishing,  not  merely  of  my  out- 
lines, but  of  my  notes  respecting  the  objects  seen  this  day. 

The  room  adjoining  that  in  which  I  worked,  was  soon  filled. 
Two  miserable  fiddlers  screwed  their  screechiiig  silken  strings 
-^not  an  inch  of  catgut  graced  their  instruments ;  and  the 
bouncing  of  biave  lads  and  fair  lasses  shook  the  premises  to 
the  foundation.  One  with  a  slip  came  down  heavily  on  the 
floor,  and  the  burst  of  laughter  that  foUowed  echoed  over  the 
isle.  Diluted  claret  was  handed  round  to  cool  the  ladies, 
while  a  beverage  of  more  potent  energies  warmed  their  part- 
ners. After  supper  our  ^captain  return^  to  the  Marion,  and* 
I,  with  my  young  men,  slept  in  light  swinging  hammocks, 
under  the  eaves  of  the  inazza. 

It  was  the  end  of  April,  when  the  nights  were  short  and 
the  days  therefore  long.  Anxious  to  turn  every  moment  to 
account,  we  were  on  board  Mr.  Thruston'B  feoat  at  three  next 
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morning.  Puramng  our  way  through  the  deep  and  tortnous 
channels  that  everywhere  traverse  the  immense  muddy  soap- 
like flats  that  stretch  from  the  outward  Keys  to  the  Main, 
we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  of  discovery.  Here  and  there 
we  met  with  great  beds  of  floating  sea-weeds,  which  showed 
us  that  turtles  were  abundant  there,  these  masses  being  the 
refuse  of  their  feeding.  On  talking  to  Mr.  Thruston  of  the 
nature  of  these  muddy  flats,  he  mentioned  tiiat  he  hlEul  once 
been  lost#mongst  their  narrow  channelp  for  several  days  and 
nights,  when  in  pursuit  of  some  smugglers'  boat,  th^  owners 
of  which  were  better  acquainted  with  the  .place  than  the  men 
who  were  along  with  him.  Although,  in  full  sight  of  several 
of  the  Keys,  as  well  as  of  the  main  land,  he  was  unable  to 
reach  either,  until  a  heavy  gale  raised  the  water,  when  he 
sailed  directly  over  tiie  flats^  and  returned-  home  almost  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  hunger.  His  present  pilot  often 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  afterwards,  ending  with  a  great 
laugh,  and  asserting  that  ha4  he  ^^been  there,  the  rascals 
would  not  have  escaped." 

Coming  under  a  Key  on  whidi  multitudes  of  Frigate  Peli- 
cans had  begun  to  form  .their  nests,  we  shot  a  good  number 
of  them,  and  observed  their  habits.  The  boastings  of  our 
pilot  were  here  confirmed  by  the  exploits  which  he  performed 
with  his  long  gun,  and  on  several  occasions'  he  brought  down 
a  bird  from  a  height  of  fully  a  hundred  yards.  The  poor 
birds,  unaware  of  the -range  of  our  artillery,  sailed  calmly 
along,  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  ^^Lon^  Tom,"  or  rather 
for  its  owner,  to  furnish  us,  with  as  many  as  we  required. 
The  day  was  spent  in  tins  manner,  and  towards  night  we 
returned,  laden  with, booty,  to  the  hospitable  home  of  the 
pilot. 

The  next  morning  was  delightful.  The  gentle  sea-breeze 
glided  over  tiie  flowery  isle,  the  horizon  was  clear,  and  all 
was  silent  save  the  long  breakeiB  tiiiat  rushed  over  the  distant 
reefs.    As  we  were  proceeding  towarda  some  Keys,  seldom 
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Tisited  by  men,  the  sun  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  iraters 
with  a  burst  of  glory  that  flashed  on  my  soul  the  idea  of  that 
poirer  whicli  called  into  existence  so  magnificent  an  object. 
The  moon,  thin  and  pale,  as  if  ashamed  to  shoir  her  feeble 
light,  concealed  h^^elf  in  the  dim  west.  The  surface  of  the 
waters  shone  in  its  tremulous  smoothness,  and  the  deep  blue 
of  the  clear  heavens  was  pure  as  the  world  that  lies  beyond 
them.  The  Heron  heavily  flew  towards  the  land,  like  the 
glutton  retiring  at  day-break,  with  well-lined  paimch,  from 
the  house  of  some  wealthy  patron  of  good,  cheer.  The  Night 
Heron  and  the  Owl,  fearful  of  day,  with  hurried  flight  sought 
safety  in  the  recesses  of  ^e.  deepest  ^swamps;  while  the  Gulls 
and  Terns,  ever  t;heerful,  gambolled  over  the  water,  exulting 
in  the  prospect  of  abundance.  I  also  exulted  in  hope ;  my 
whole  frame  seemed  to  expand;  and  our  sturdy  crew  showed, 
by  their  merry  faces,  that  -iMture  had  charms  for  them  too. 
How  much  of  beauty  and  joy  is  lost  to  those  who  never  view 
the  rising  sun,  and  of  whose  waking  existence  the  best  half  is 
nocturnal ! 

Twenty  miles  our  men  had  to  row  before  we  reached 
^*  Sandy  Island,"  and  as  on  its  level  shores  we  all  leaped,  we 
plainly  saw  the  southernmost  cape  of  the  Floridas.  The 
flocks  of  birds  that  covered  the  shelly  beaches,  and  those 
hovering  over  head  so  astonished  us,  that  we  could  for  awhile 
scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  The  flrst  volley  procured  a  supply 
of  food  sufficient  for  two  d<^s'  consumption.  Such  tales,  you 
have  already  been  told,  are  well  enough  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  to  which  they  refer ;  but  you  will  doubtless  be  still 
more  surpriseid,  when  I  tell  you  that  our  first  fire  among  a 
crowd  of  the  Great  Godwits  laid  prostrate  sixty-five  of  these 
birds.  Rose-colored  Curlews  stalked  gracefully  beneath  the 
mangroves;  Purple  Herons  rose  at  afanost  every  step  we 
took,  and  each  cactus  supported  the  nest  of  a  White  Ibis. 
The  air  vras  darkened  by  whistling  wings,  while,  on  the  waters, 
floated  Gallinules  and  other  interesting  birds.    We  formed  a 
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kind  of  shed  with  sticks  and  grass,  the  sailor  cov/k  commenced 
his  labors,  and  ere  long  we  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  our 
fatigued  frames.  The  business  of  the  day  oyer,  we  secured 
ourselves  from  insects  by  means  of  musquito-nets,  and  were 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  cacklings  of  the  beautiful  Purple  Galli- 
nules! 

When  we  had  hin  ourselres  down  in  the  sand  to  sleep,  the 
waters  ahnost  bathed  our  feet ;  wheti  we- opened  our  csyes  in  the 
morning, 'they  were  at  an  immense  distance.  Our  boat  lay 
on  her  side,  looking-  not  unlike  a  whale  reposing  on  a  mud- 
bank.  The  birds  in  myriad^  were  probing  their  exposed 
pasture-grojond.  There  great  flocks  of  Ibises  fed  apart  from 
equally  large  collections  of  Godwits,  and  thousands  of  Herons 
gracefully  paced  along,  ever  and  anon  tl^usting  their  javelin 
bills  into  the  body  of  some  unfortunate  fish  confined  in  a  small 
pool  of  water.  Of  Fish-Crqws  I  could  not  estimate  the 
number,  but  from  the'  havoc  they  made  among  the  crabs,  I 
conjecture  that  these  animals  must  have  been  scarce  by  the 
time  of  next  ebb.  Frigate  Pelicans  chased  the  Jager,  which 
himself  had  just  robbed  a  poor  Gull  of  its  prize,  and  all  the 
Gallinules  ran  with  spread  wings  from  the  mud-banks  .to  the 
thickets  of  the  island,  so  timorous  had  they  become  when 
they  perceived  us.  '  '  .  ' 

Surrounded  as  we  were  by  so  many  objects  that  allured  us, 
not  one  could  we  yet  attain,'So  dangerous  would  it  have  been 
to  venture  on  the  mud ;  and. our  pilot  having  assured  us  that 
nothing  could  be  lost  by  waiting,  spoke  of  our  eating,  and  on 
this  hint  told  us  that  he  would  take  us  to  a  part  of  the  island 
where  ^^our  breakfast  would  be  abundant,  although  uncooked." 
Off  we  went,  some  of  the  sailors  carrying  baskets,  others 
large  tin  pans  and  wooden  vessels,  such  as  they  use  for  eating 
their  meals  in.  Entering  a  thicket  of  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
we  found  on  erery  bush  several  nests  of  the  Ibis,  each  con- 
taining threi Jarge  and  beautiful  eggs,  and  all  hands  fell  to. 
gathering.    The. birds  gave  way  to  us,  and  ere  long  we  had 
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'  a  heap  of  eggs  that  promised  delicious  food.  ISor  did  ire 
stand  long  in  expectation,  for,  kindling  a  fire,*  we  soon  pre- 
pared, in  one  way  or  other,  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
our  hungry  maws.  Breakfast  ended,  -the  pilots  looking  at 
the  gorgeous  sunrise,  said,  ^^Oentlemen,  prepare  yourselves 
for  fun,  the  tide  is  acoming." 

Over  these  enormous  mud-flats,  a  foot  or  two  of  water  is 
quite  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  birds  ashore,  even  the  tallest 
Heron  or  Flamingo,  and  the  tide  seems  to  flow  at  once  over 
the  whole  expanse.  Each  of  us  provided  with  a  gun,  posted 
himself  behind  a  bush,  and  no  sooner  had  the  water  forced 
the  winged  creatures  to  approach  the  shore,  than  the  work  of 
destruction  conmienced.  When  it  at  length  ceased,  the  col- 
lected mass  of  birds  of  different  kinds  looked  not  unlike  a 
small  haycock.  Who  could  not  with  a  little  industry  have 
helped  himself  to  a  few  of  their  skins  ?  Why,  reader,  surely 
no  one  as  ^ond  of  these  things  as  I  am.  Every  one  assisted 
in  this,  and  even  the  sailors  themselves  tried  their  hand  at  the 
work. 

Our  pilot,  good  man,  told  us  he  was  no  hand  at  sUch  occu- 
patioiB,  and  would  go  after  something  else.  So  taking  Long 
Tom  and  his  fishing-tackle,  he  marched  off  quietly  along  the 
shores.  About*  an  hour  afterwards  we  saw  him  returning, 
when  he  looked  quite  exhausted,  ahd  on  vnr  inquiring  the 
cause,  saidj  ^  There  is  a  dew-fish  yonder  and  a  few  bala- 
coudas,  but  I  am  not  able  to  bring  theili,  or  even  to  haul 
them  here;  please  send  the  sailors  after  them."  The  fishes 
were  accordingly  brought,  and  as  I  had  never  seen  a  dew-fish, 
I  examined  it  closely,  and  took  an  outline  of  its  form,  which 
some  days  hence  you  may  perhaps  see.  It  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight,  and  afforded  excellent  eating.  The 
balacouda  is  also  a  good  fish,  but  at  times  a  dangerous  one, 
for,  according  to  the  pilot,  on  more  than  one  occasion  ^^some 
of  these  gentry**  had  followed  him  when  wais^-deep  in  the 
water,  in  pursuit  of  a  more  valuable  prise,  until  in  self-defende 
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he  liad  to  spear  them,  fearing  that  ^'  the  gentleman"  might  at 
one  dart  cut  off  his  legs,  or  some  other  nice  bit^  irith  -which 
he  was  unwilling  to  part* 

Having  filled  our  cask  from  a  fine  well  long  ainoe  dug  in 
the  sand  of  Cape  Sable,  either  by  Seminole  Indians  or  pirates, 
no  matter  which,  we  left  Sandy  Isle  about  full  tide,  and  pro* 
oeeded  homewards,  giving  a  call  hwe  and  there  at  different 
keys,  with  the  view  of  procuring  rare  birds,  and  also  their 
nests  and  eggs.  .  We  had  twenty  miles  to  go  <^as  the  birds 
fly,"  btlt  the  tortuosity  of  the  channels  rendered  our  course 
&lly  a  third  tonger.  The  ^xm^  was  descending  fast,  when  a 
black  cloud  suddenly  obscured  tiie  majestic  orb.  Our  sails 
swelled  by  a  breeze  that  was  scarcely  felt  by  us,  and  the 
pilot,  requesting  us  to  sit  on  the  weather  gunwale,  told  us 
that  we  were  "going  to  get  it"  One  sail  was  hauled  in  and 
secured,  and  the  other  was  reefed,  although  the  wind  had  not 
increased.  A  low  murmuring  noise  was  heard,'  and  across 
the  cloud  that  now  rolled  along  in  tupraltuous  masses,  shot 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  Our  experienced  guide  steered 
directly  across  a  flat  towards  the  nearest  land.  The  sailors 
passed  their  (piids  jErom  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  o^f  pilot 
havmg  covered  himself  with  his  oilrjacket,  we  followed  his 
example.  "  Blow,  sweet  breeze,"  cried  he  at  the  tiller,  and 
"we*ll  reach  land  before  the  blast  overtakes  us,  for,  gentle- 
men, it  is  a  furious  cloud  yon." 

A  furious  cloud  indeed  was  the  one  which  now,  like  an  eagle 
on  outstretched  wings,  approached  so  swiftly,  that  one  might 
have  deetaed  it  in  haste  to  destroy  us.  We  were  not  more 
than  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  when,  with  imperative 
voice,  the  pilot  calmly  said  to  us,  "Sit  quite iitill,  gentlemen, 
for  I  should  not  like  to  lose  you  overboard  just  now;  the  boat 
can't  upset,  my  word  for  that,  if  you  will  but  sit  still — ^here 
we  have  it !" 

Reader,  persons  who  have  never  witnessed  a  hurricane, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  desolates  the  sultry  dimates  of  the 
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south,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  their  terrific  grandeur. 
One  would  think  that,  not  content  with  laying  waste  all  on 
land,  it  must  needs  sweep  the  waters  of  the  shallows  quite 
dry,  to  quench  its  thirst.  No  respite  for  an  instant  does  it 
afford  to  the  objects  within  the  reach  of  its  furious  current. 
Like  the  scythe  of  the  destroying  angel,  it  cuts  every  thing 
by  the  roots,  as  it  were,  widi  the  careless  ease  of  the  expe- 
rienced mower.  Each  of  its  reyohdng  sweeps  collects  a  heap 
that  might  be  likened  to  the  full  sheaf  which  the  husbandman 
flings  by  his  side.  On  it  goes  with  a  wildness  and  fury  that 
are  indescribable ;  and  when  at  last  its  frightful  blasts  hare 
ceased.  Nature,  weepiitg  and  disconsolate,  is  left  bereaved  of 
her  beauteous  offspring.  In  some  instances,  even  a  fall  cen- 
tury is  required,  before,  with  all  her  powerful  energies,  she 
can  repair  her  loss.  The  planter  has  not  only  lost  his  man- 
sion, his  crops,  and  his  flocks,  but  he  has  to  clear  his  lands 
anew,  covered  and  entangled  as  they  are  with  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  that  are  every  where  strewn.  The  bark 
overtaken  by  the  storm,  is  cast  on  the  lee-shore,  and  if  any 
are  left  to  witness  the  fatal'  results,  they  are  the  "  wreckers" 
alone,  who,  with  inward  delight,  gaze  upon  the  melancholy 
spectacle. 

Our  light  bark  shivered  like  a  leaf  the  instant  the  blast 
reached  her  sides.  We  thought  she  liad  gone  over ;  but  the 
ne:ct  instant  she  was  on  the  ahore.  And  now  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  sublime  and  awful  storm,  I  gazed  around  me.  The 
waters  drifted  like  snow ;  the  tough  mangroves  hid  their  tops 
amid  their  roots,  and  the  loud  roaring  of  the  waves  driven 
among  them,  blended  with  the  howl  of  the^  tempest.  It  was 
not  rain  that  fell;  the  masses  of  water  flew  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  where  a  part  of  my  body  was  exposed,  I  felt 
as  if  a  smart  blow  had  been  given  me  on  it.  But  enough ! — 
in  half  aa  hour  it  was  over.  The  pure  blue  sky  once  more 
embellished  the  heavens,  and  although  it  was  now  quite  night, 
wo  considered  our  situation  a  good  one. 
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The  crew  and  some  of  the  party  spent  the  night  in  the 
boat.  IUhe  pilot,  mjself,  and  one  of  my  assistants,  tool^  to 
the  heart  of  the  mangroves,  and,  having  found  high  land,  ire 
made  a  fire  as  well  as  we  coiilc^  spread  a  taTpauling,  and 
fixing  our  inject  bars  over  us,  soon  fcMrgot  in  sleep  the  horrors 
that  had  surrounded  us.  , 

Next  day,  the  Marion  proceeded  on  her  cruise,  and  in  a 
few  more  days,  having  anchored  in  another  safe  l^arbor,  we 
visited  other  Keys,  of  which  I  wijl,  with  your  leave,  give  you 
a  short  account. 

The  Deputy-Collector  of  Indian  Isle  gave. me  the  use  of  his 
pilot  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  was  tl^e  more  gratified  by  t^ 
that  besides  knowing  him  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  perfect 
sailor,  I  was  now  convinced  that  he  possessed  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  birds,  and  could  without  loss  of  time 
lead  me  to  their  haunts.'  We  were  a  hundred  miles,  or  so 
farther  to  the  south.  Oay  May,  like  a  playful  babe,  gam- 
bolled on  the  bosom  of  ]p3  mother  nature,  and  every  thing 
was  replete  with  life  and  joy.  The  pilot  had  spoken  to  me 
of  some  birds,  whioh  I  was  very  desirous  of  obtaining.  One 
morning,  therefore,  we  went  in  two  boats  to  some  distant  isle, 
where  they  were  said  to  breed.  Our  difficulties  in  reaching 
that  Key  might  to  some  seem  more  imaginary  than  real,  were 
I  faithfully  to  describe  them.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  tell  yon, 
that  after  hauling  our  boats,  'and  pushing  them  with  our 
hands,  for  upwards  of  nine  pules,  over  the  flats,  we  at  last 
reached  the  deep  channel  that  usually  surrounds  each  of  the 
mangrove  ^islands.  We  were  much  exhausted  by  the  labor 
and  excessive  heat,  but  we  were  now  floating  on  deep  water, 
and  by  resting  a  short  while  under  ^the  shade  of  some  man- 
groves, we  were  soon  refreshed  by. the  breeze  that  gently 
blew  from  the  Gulf.  We  further  repaired  our  strength  by 
taking  some  food;  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  here,  that 
during  all  the  time  I  spent  in  that  portion  of  the  Floridas, 
my  party  restricted  themsejves  to  fish,  and  soaked  biscuit^ 
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while  our  only  and  constant  beverage  was  water  and  molasses. 
I  found  that  in  these  warm  latitudes,  exposed  as  we  constantly 
were  to  alternate  heat  and  moisture,  ardent  sjHrits  and  more 
substantial  food  would  prove  dangerous  to  us.  The  officers, 
and  those  persons  who  from  time  to  time  kindly  accompanied 
us,  adopted  the  same  regimen,  and  not  an  individual  of  us 
had  ever  to  complain  of  so  much  as  a  headache. 

But  we  were  under  the  mangroves — at  a  great  distance  on 
one  of  the  flats,  the  Heron,  which  I  have  named  Ardea  oed- 
dentaltSf  Was  seen  moving  majestically  in  great  numbers. 
The  tide  rose  and  drove  them  away,  and  as  they  came  towards 
us,  to  alight  and  rest  for  a  time  on  the  tallest  trees,  we^  shot 
as  many  as  I  wished.  I  also  took  under  my  charge  several 
of  their  young,  alive. 

At  another  time  we  visited  the  ^^  Mule  Keys."  -  There  the 
prospect  was  in  many  respects  dismal  in  the  extreme.  As  I 
followed  their  chores,  I  saw  bales  of  cotton  floating  in  all  the 
coves,  while  spars  of  every  description  hiy  on  &e  beach,  and 
far  ofi*  on  the  reefs  I  could  see  ihe  last  remains  of  a  lost  ship, 
her  dismantled  hulk.  Several  schooners  were  around  her*; 
they  wer^  i^eckers.  I  turned  me' from ^  the  sight  with  a 
heavy  heart.  Indeed,  as  I  slowly  proceeded,  I  dreaded  to 
meet  the  floating  or  cast  ashore  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfortu- 
nate crew.  Our  visit, to  the  Mule  Keys  was-  in  no  way  pro- 
fitable, for,  besides  meeting  with  but  a  few  birds  in  two  or 
three  instances,  I  was,  whilst  swimnnng  in  the  deep  channel 
of  a  mangrove  isle,  much  nearer  a  large  shark  than  I  wish 
ever  to  be  again. 

''  The  service"  requiring  all  the  attention,  prudence  and 
activity  of  Captain  Day  and  his  gallant  officers,  another  cruise 
took  place,  of  which  you  will  find  some  account  in  the  sequel ; 
and,  while  I  rest  a  little  on  the  deck  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Green  Mantle,  let  me  offer  my  humble  thanks  to  the  Being 
who  has  allowed  me  the  pleasure  of  thus  relating  to  you,  kii^d 
reader,  a  smiJl  part  of  my  adventures. 
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Admitted  by  Nature  to  her  most  tender  confidenoe^  the 
Htmter-NaturaliBt  seems  also  to  have  been  choseh  as  the 
favored  intimate  of  her  convulsed  and  most  terrible  moods. 
We  have  seen  him  here  ride  unharmed  a.midst  the  hurricane 
of  the  Tropics,  let  us  now  turn  to  him  ^  standing  secure  *^  a 
looker-on,"  beside  its  fearful  tracE  in  the  West.  He  thus 
describes  the'  scene : — 

I  had  left  the  village  of  Shawney,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  on  my  return  from. Henderson,  which  is  also  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  same  beautiful  stream.  The  weather 
was  pleasant,  and  I  thought  not  warmer  than  usual  at  that 
season.  My  horse  was  jogging  <i^etly  along,  and  my  thoughts 
were,  for  once  at  least  in  the  course  of  my  life,  entirely  en- 
gaged  in  commercial  speculations.  I  had  forded  Highland 
Greek,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  a  tract  of  bottom  land 
or  valley  that  lay  between  it  and  Ganoe  Greek,  when  on  a 
sndden  I  remarked  a^  great  difference  in  the  aepeot  of  the 
heavens.  A  hazy  thickness  had  overspread  the  country,  and  I 
for  some  time  eiq)ected  an  earthquake,  but  my  horse  exhibited 
no  propensity  to  stop  and  prepare  for  such  an  occurrence. 
I  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  valley,  when  I 
thought  fit  to  stop  near  a  brook,  and  dismounted  to  qnench 
the  thirst  which  had  come  tEpon  me.  - 

I  was  leaning  on  my  knees,  with  my  lips  about  to  touch 
the  water,  when,  from  my  proximity  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a 
distant  murmuring  sound  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  I 
drank,  however,  and  as  I  rose  <m  my  feet,  looked  towards 
the  SQuth-west,  where  I  observed  a  yellowish  oval  spot,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  quite  new  to  me.  Little  time  was 
left  me  for  con'sideration,  as  the  next  moment  a  sipart  breeze 
began  to  agitate  the  taller  trees.  It  increased  to  an  unex- 
pected height,  and  already  the  smaller  branches  and  twigs  were 
seen  falling  in  a  slanting  direction  towards  the  gronnd.  Two 
minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  whole  forest  before 
me  was  in  *  fearful  motion.     Here  and  there,  ^vhere  one  tree 
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pressed  against  another,  a  creaking  noise  wad  produced, 
similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  yiolent  gusts  which  some- 
times sweep  oyei;  the  coimtry.  Turning  instinctiyely  towards 
the. direction  from  which  the  wind  blew,  I  saw  to  my  great 
astonishment,  that  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest  bent  their 
lofty  heads  for  a  while,  and  unable  to  stand  against  the  bl^st, 
were  falling  into  pieces.  First,  the  branches  were  broken 
off  with  a  crackling  noise ;  tiien  went  the  upper  part  of  the 
tnassy  trunks;  and  in  many  places  'whde  trees  of  gigantic 
size  were  falling  entire  to  the  ground.  So  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gress of  the  storm,  that  before  I  could  think  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  insure  my  safety,  the  hurricane  was  passing  opposite 
the  place  where  I  stood.  Never  can  I  forget  the  scene  which 
at  that  moment  presented  itself.  The  tbps.  of  the  trees  were 
seen  moving  in  the  strangest  manner,  in  the  central  current 
of  the  tempest,  which  carried  alcmg  with  it  a  mingled  mass 
of  twig|  and  foliage,  that  completely  obscured  the  view. 
Some  of  the  largest  trees  were  seen  bending  and  writhing 
under  the  gale ;  others  suddenly  snapped  across ;  .and  many, 
after  a  momentary  resistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the  eartL 
The  mass  of  branches,  twigs,  foliage  and  dust  that  moved 
through  the  air,  was  whirled  onwards  like  a  cloud  of  feathers, 
and  on  passing,  disclosed  a  wide  space  filled  with  fallen  trees, 
naked  stumps  and  heaps  of  shapeless  suins,  which  marked 
the  path  of  the  tempest.  This  space  was  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  to  my  imagination  resembled  the  dried- 
up  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  thotisands  of  planters'  and 
sawyers,  strewed  in  the  sand,  and  inclined  in  various  degrees. 
The  horrible  noise  resembled  that  of  the  great  cataracts  of 
Niagara,  and  as  it  howled  along  in  the  track  of  the  desolating 
tempest,  produced  a  feeling  in  my  mind  which  it  were  im- 
possible to  describe. 

The  principal  force  of  the  hurricane  was  now  over,  although 
millions  of  twigs  and  small  branches,'  that  had  been  brought 
from  a  gre«t  distance,  were  seen  following  the  blast,  as  if 
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drawn  onwards  b j  some  mysterious  power.  They  even  floated 
in  the  air  for  some  hours  after,  as  if  supported  by  the  thick 
mass  of  dust  that  rose  high  above  the  grpund.  The  sky  had 
now  a  greenish  lurid  hue,  and  an  extremely  disagreeable  sul- 
phureous odor  was  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  I  waited  in 
ikmazement,  having  sustained  no  material  injury,  imtil  nature 
at  length  resumed  her  wonted  aspect  For  some  moments,  I 
felt  undetermined  whether  I  should  return  to  Morgantown, 
or  attempt  to  force  my  way  through  the  wrecks  of  thfe  tem- 
pest. My  business,  however,  being  of  an  urgent  nature,  I 
ventured  into  the  path  of  the  storm,  and  after  encountering 
innumerable  di£5culties,  succeeded  in  crossing  it.  I  was 
obliged  to  lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  to  ^enable  him  to  leap 
over  the  fallen  trees,  whilst  I  scrambled  over  or  under  them 
in  the  best  way  I  could,  at  times  so  hemmed  in  by  the  broken 
tops  and  tangled  branches,  as  almost  to  become  desperate. 
On  arriving  at  my  house,  I  gave  an  account  of  w^t  I  had 
seen,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I.  was  told  that  there  had  been 
very  little  wind  in  the  neighborhood,  although  in  the  streets 
and  gardens  many  branches  and  twigs  had  fallen  in  a  manner 
which  excited  great  surprise.  - 

Many  wondrous  accounts  of  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
hurricane  were  circulated  in  the  country,  after  its  occurrence. 
Borne  log  houses,  we  were .  told,  had  been  overturned,  and 
their  inmates  destroyed.  One  person  informed  me  that  a 
wire-sifter  h^xi  been  conveyed  by  the  gust  to  a. distance  of 
many  miles.  Another  had  found  a  cow  Ipdged  in  the  fork  of 
a  large  half-broken  tree.  Bi^t,  as  I  am  disposed  to  relate 
only  what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  shall  not  lead  you  into  the 
region  of  jomance,  but  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that 
much  damage  was  done  by  this  awful  visitation.  The  valley 
is  yet  a  desolate  place,  overgrown  with  briars  and  bushes, 
thickly  entangled  amidst  the  tops  and  trunks  of  the  fallen 
trees,  and  is  the  resort  of  ravenous  animals,  to  which  they 
betake  themselves  when  pursued  by  man,  or  after  they  have 
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committed  their  depredations  on  the  farms  of  the  surrounding 
district.  I  have  crossed  the  path  of  the  storm,  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  witnessed  its  fury, 
and,  again,  fojor  hundred  miles  farther  off,  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Lastly,  I  observed  traces  of  its  ravages  on  th,e  sum*, 
mits  of  the  mountains  oonnected  with  the  Great  Fine  Forest 
of  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  plac^  last 
mentioned.  In  all  these  different  parts,  it  appeared  to  m^ 
not  to  have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough  for  Nature's  chfld ;  he  must 
be  accepted  playmate  of  the  earthquake  too,  and' calmly  rock 
upon  its  waves.     He  tells  us :-«-  - 

Travelling  through  the  Barrens  of  Kentucky  (of  which  I 
shall  give  you  an  account  elsewhere)  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber,  I  was  jogging  on  one  afternoon,  when  I  remarked  a 
sudden  and  strange  darkness  rising  from  the  western  liorizon. 
Accustomed  to  our  heavy  storms  of  thunder  and  rain,  I  took 
no  more  notice  of  it,  as  I  thought  the  speed  of  my  horse 
might  enable  me  to  get  under  shelter  of  the  roof  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  lived  not  far  distant,  before  it  should  come  up. 
I  had  proceeded  about  a' mile,  when  I  heard  what  I  imagined 
to  be  the  distant  rumbling  of  a  violent  tornado^  on  which  I 
spurred  my  steed,  with  a  wish  to  gallop  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  place  of  shelter;  but  it  would  not  do,  the  animal  knew 
better  than  I  what  was  forthcoming,  and,  instead  of  going 
faster,  so  nearly  stopped,  that  I.  remarked  he  placed  one  foot 
after  Another  on  the  ground  with  as  much  precaution  as  if 
walking  on  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice.  I  thought  he  had  suddenly 
foundered,  and,  speaking  to  him,  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
mounting and  leading  him,  when  he  all  of  a  sudden  f^ll  a- 
groaning  piteously,  hung  his  head,  spread  out  Us  four  legs, 
as  if  to  save  himself  ffom  falling,  and  stood  stock  still,  con- 
tinuing to  groaa.  I  thought  my  horse  was  about  to  die,  and 
would  have  sprung  from  his  back  had  a  minute  more  elapsed, 
but  at  that  instant  all  the  shrubs, and  trees  began  to  move 
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from  their  very  roots,  the  ground  rose  and  fell  in  snccessive 
furrows,  like  the  ruflkd  waters  of  a  lake,  and  I  became  be- 
wildered in  my  ideas,  as  I  too  plainly  discovered  that  all 
this  awful  commotion  in  nature  was  Ae  result  of  an  earth- 
quake. .  .        . 

I  had  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  before,  although, 
like  every  other  person,  I  knew  of  earthquakes  by  description. 
But  what  is  description  compared  with  the  reality  7  Who 
qan  tell  of  the  sensations  which  I  experienced  when  I  found 
myself  rocking  as  it  were  on  my  horse,  and  with  him  moved 
to  and  fro  like  a  child  in  ^  isradle,  with  the  most  imminent 
danger  around,  and  expecting  the  ground  every  moment  to 
open,  and  present  to  my  eye  such  an  abyss  as  mi^t  engulf 
myself  and  all  around  me?  The  fearful  convulsion,  however, 
lasted  only  a  few  minute,  and  the  heavens  agidn  brightened 
as  quickly  as  they  had  become  obscured ;  my  horse  brought 
his  feet  to  their  natural  positioq,  raised  his  head,  and  gal- 
loped off  as  if  loose  and  frolicking  without  a  rider. 

I  was  not,  however,  without  greikt  apprehension  Respecting 
my  family,  from  which  I  was  yet  maiiy  miles  distant,  fearful 
that  where  they  were  the  shock  might  have  caused  greater 
havoc  than  I  had  witnessed.  I  gave  the  bridle  to  my  steed, 
and  was  glad  to  see  him  appear  as  anxious  to  get  home  as 
myself.  The  pace  at  which  he  galloped  accomplished  this 
sooner  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  found,  with  much  jdeasure, 
that  hardly  any  greater  harm  had  taken  place  than  the  appre- 
hension excited  for  my  own  safety^ 

Shock  succeeded  shock  almost  every  day  and  night;  for 
several  weeks,  diminishing,  however,  so  gradually  aj9  to  dwindle 
away  into  mere  vibrations  of  the  earth.  Strange  to  say,  I  for 
one  became  &o  accustomed  to  the  feeling  as  rather  to  enjoy  the 
fears  manifested  by  others.  I  never  can  forget  the  effects  of 
one  of  the  slighter  shocks  which  took  place  when  I  was  at  a 
friend's  house,  where  I  had  gone  to  eigoy  the  merriment  that, 
in  our  western  country,  attends  a  wedding.     The  c^emony 
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being  performed,  sapper  oyer  and  the  fiddles  toned,  dancing 
became  the  order  of  the  moment.  This  was  merrily  followed 
up  to  a  late  hour,-  when  the  party  retired  to  rest.  We  were 
in  what  is  called,  with  great  propriety,  a  Log^hausej  one  of 
large  dimensions,  and  solidly  constmcted.  The  owner  was  a 
physician,  and  in  one  comer  were  not  only  his  lancets,  tour- 
niquets, amputating-ikniyes  and  other  sanguinary  apparatus, 
but  all  the  drugs  which  he  employed  for  the  relief  of  his  pa- 
tients, arranged  in  jars  and  phials  of  d^erent  sizes.  These 
had  some  days  before  made  a  narrow  escape  fi*om  destruction, 
but  had  been  fortunately  preserved  by  closing  the  doors  of  the 
oases  in  whlph  they  were  contained. 

As  I  have  said,  we  had  all  retired  to  rest,  some  to  dream 
of  sighs  and  smiles,  and  others  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Morn- 
ing was  fast  approaching,  when  the  rumbling  noise  that  pre- 
cedes the  earthquake  began  so  loudly,  as  to  waken  and  alarm 
the  whole  party,  and  drive  them  out  of  bed  in  the  greatest 
consternation.  The  scene  which  ensued  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe,  and  it  would  require  the  humorous  pencil  of 
Gruikshank  to  do  justice  to  it.  Fear  knows  no  restraints. 
Every  person,  old  and  young,  filled  with  alarm  at  the  creak- 
ing of  the  log-^ouse,  and  apprehending  instant  destruction, 
rushed  wildly  out  to  the  grass  enclosure  fronting  the  building. 
The  full  moon  was  slowly  descending  from  her  throne,  covered 
at  times  by  cloiids  that  rolled  heavily  along,  as  if  to  conceal 
from  her  view  the  scenes  of  terror  which  prevailed  on  the  earth 
below.  On  the  grass-plat  we  all  met,  in  such  condition  as 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  discriminate  any  of  the 
party,  all  huddled  together  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  nudity. 
The  earth  waved  like  a  field  of  com  before  the  •  breeze :  the 
birds  left  their  perches,  and  flew  about  not  knowing  whither ; 
and  the  doctor,  recollecting  the  danger  of  his  gallipots,  ran 
to  his  shop-room,  to  prevent  their  dancing  off  the  shelves  to 
the  floor.  Never  for  a  moment  did  he  think  of  closing  the 
doors,  but,  spreading  his  arms,  jumped  about  the  front  of  the 
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eases,  pushing  back*  here  and  there  the  falling  jars ;  with  so 
little  success,  however,  that  before  the  shock  was  over,  he  had 
lost  nearly  all  he  possessed. 

'  The  shock  at  length  ceased,  and  the  frightened  females, 
now  sensible  of  their  dishabille,  fled  to  their  several  apart- 
ments. The  earthquakes  produced  more  serious  consequences 
in  other  places.  Near  New  Madrid,  and  for  son^e  distance 
on  the  Mississippi,  the-  earth  was  rent  asunder  in  several 
places,  one  or  two  islands  sunk  forevei',  and  the  inhabitants 
fled  in  dismay  towards  the  eastern  shores. 

Nor  was  it  alene  amidst  the  ^^  elemental  rack"  that  he  thus 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  He  was  threatened  with 
another,  ax^d  as  stem  danger,  at  the  hand  of  the  red  man 
once  during  his  Western  wanderings.  This  was,  when  return- 
ing from  the  upper  Mississippi,  he  w&s  forced  to  cross  one  of 
the  wide  prairies  of  that  region.  We  must  let  him  relate  it 
in  part.  Toward  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  wearied  with  an 
interminable  jaunt  oyer  the  prairie,  he  approached  a  light 
that  feebly  shone  from  the  window  of  a  log  hut.  He  reached 
the  spot,  and  presenting  himself' at  the  door,  asked  a  tall 
figure  of  a  woman,  whether  he  might  take  shelter  under  her 
roof.  Her  voice  was  gruff,  and  her  dress  carelessly  thrown 
about  her  person.  She  answered  his  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, when  he  walked  in,  took  ^  wooden  stool,  and  quietly 
seated  himself  by  the  fire.  ^A  finely  formed  young  Indian, 
his  head  resting  between  his  bands,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin.  A  long  bow 
stood  against  the  wall,  while  a  quantity  of  arrows  and  two  or 
three  black  raccoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved  not : 
he  apparency  breathed  not.  Being  addressed  in  French,  he 
raised  his  head,  pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger, 
and  gave  a  significant  glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was 
covered  with  l^lood.  It  appeared,  that  an  hour  before,  in  the 
act  of  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  raccoon,  the  arrow  slipt  upon 
the  cord,  and  sprang  back  with  such  violence  into  his  right 
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eye,  as  to  destroy  it  forever.  '^  Feeling  hungry/'  Mr.  Audur 
bon  continues  his  naxrative,  '^I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I 
might  expect.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen, 
but  many  large  untanned  bear  and  buffalo  hides  lay  piled  up 
in  a  corner.  I  drew  a  fine  time-piece  from  my  vest,  and  told 
the  woman. that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued.  She 
had  espied  my  watch,  the  richness  of  which  seemed  to  operate 
upon  her  feelings  with  electric  quickness.  She  told  me  that 
there  was  plenty  of  venison  and  jerked  bufialo  meat,  and  that 
on  removing  the  ashes  I  should  find  a  cake.  But  my  watch 
had.  struck  her  fancy,  and  her  curiosity  had  to  be  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  it.  I  took  off  the  gold  chain  that  secured  it| 
from  around  my  neck,  and  presented  itJto  her.  She. was  all 
ecstacy,  spoke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value^  put  the  chain 
around  her  brawny  neck,  saying  how  hi^py  the  possession  of 
such  a  chain  would  make  her.  Thoughtless,  and,  as  I  fancied 
myself  in  so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I  paid  little  attention  to 
her  talk  or  her  movements.  I  helped  my  dog  to  a  good 
supper  of  venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfying  the  demands 
of  my  own  appetite.  The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat  as  if  in 
extreme  suffering.  He  pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently, 
that  the  pain  nearly  brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger, 
I  looked  at  him.  His  eye  met  mine ;  but  his  look  was  so  for- 
bidding that  it  struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of 
my  system.  He  again  seated  himself,  drew  a  butcher-knife 
from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined  its  edge,  as  I  would  do 
that  of  a  razor  I  suspected  to  be  dull,  replaced  it,  and  again 
taking  his  tomahawk  from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with 
tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess 
chanced  to  have  her  back  toward  us.  Never  till  that  moment 
had  my  senses  been  awakened  to  the  danger  which  I  now 
suspected  to  be  about  me.  I  returned  glance  for  glance  with 
my  companion,  and  rested  well  assured  that,  whatever  ene* 
mies  I  might  have,  he  was  not  of  the  number." 

In  the  meantime,,  he  retired  to  rest  upon  the  skins,  when 
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two  athletic  youths,  the  sons  of  the  woman,  made  their  en- 
trance. She  whispered  with  them  a  little  while,  when  they 
fell  to  eating  and  drinking,  to  a  state  bordering  on  intoxica- 
tion. '^  Judge  of  my  astonishment,"  he  says,  "  when  I  saw 
this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving  knife,  and  go  to  the 
grindstone  to  whet  its  edge !  I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on 
the  turning-machine,  and  watched  her  working  away  with  the 
dangerous  instrument,  until  the  sweat  covered  every  part  of 
my  body,  in  spite  of  my  determination  to'  defend  myself  to 
the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she  walked  to  her 'reeling  sons, 
and  said :  ^  There,  that'll  soon  settle  hiQi !    Boys,  kill  yon 

^,  and  then  for  the  watch  I'     I  turned,  cocked  my  gun 

locks  silently,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first 
who  might  attempt  my  Ufe.  Fortunately,  two  strangers  enter- 
ing at  the  moment^  the  purpose  of  the  woman  was  disclosed, 
and  she  and  her  drunken  sons  secured." 

But  before  and  during  this  most  erratic  period  of  Audubon's 
long  life  of  vicissitude  and  exposure,  these  same  solitudes 
amidst  which  he  wandered^  knew  another  shaggy  presence 
even  better  t^i^  his  own.  The  same  earthquakes,  the  same 
hurricanes,  and  the  same  red  foe  had  beset  the  path  of  Daniel 
Boone — and  he,  too,  the  rough,  strong  birth  of  nature,  was  a 
Hunter-Naturalist!  Though  his  deeds  and  aims  were  not 
after  the  manner  of  those  of  Audubon,  yet  were  they  as 
grsuad,  and  their  Iive%  how  much  alike !  These  remarkable 
men,  one  the  Pioneer  of  Civilization  and  the  other  of  Art  and 
Science,  in  that  great  wilderness,  throi^h  tfhich  the  path  of 
empire  leads,  did  not  meet  until  the  career  of  each  had  been 
finally  shaped,  and  then  what  grandeur  was  there  in  such 
meetings ! 

But  we  will  trace  rapidly  the  career  of  Boone  up  to  these 
periods,  and  see  how  nroch  resemblance  in  the  outline  of  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  these  two  men  shall  appear. 

The  great  Pioneer  was  bom  in  1746,  and,  though  a  native 
of  Maryland,  had  lived  as  a  hunter  in  two  other  States^— 

11 
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Virginia  and  North  Carolina — ^before  he  was  twenty-three. 
Having  reached  eighteen,  with  rifle  on  shoulder  and  hunting* 
knife  at  belt,  he  first  set  off  alone  for  the  wilds '  of  Western 
Virginia.  He  left  his  parents  behind — since  he  had  found 
that  thej  were  not  to  -be  reconciled  to  the  wilc^  roving,  soli- 
tary life  to  which  he  had  been  so  incurably  addicted  from  the 
time  he  was  strong  enough  to  handle  his  little  rifle.  Since 
then,  the  woods  had  been  his  home  and  the  father's  house 
his  camp — ^thoi^h  less  and  less  frequently,  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced, had  it  amounted  even  to  so  much  of  a  tie. 

It  was  not  that  the  young  Daniel  was  of  either  an  ungentle 
or  unloving  nature  that  this  )ipparent  alienation  and  desertion 
occurred — the  reverse  is  true,  imd  his  whole  striking  career 
has  demonstrated  him  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  attributes 
as  loyal  and  as  generous  as  ever  marked  the  man  of  great 
achievement.  No,  the  instinct  of  freedom — ^fr^edom  with 
God  and  nature-^was  as  strong  as  life  in  him,  and  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  as  tingovemable  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 

His  family  was  humble,  and  he  had  no  educated  purpose 
but  what  he  had  learned  from  the  deep  breathings  Of  nature. 
What  this  purpose  wa^,  he  never  stopped  to  think — ^he  only 
felt  yearnings— ungovernably  strong-r-the  meaning  of  which 
he  could  not  know — ^but  which  led  him,  deeper  and  deeper, 
with  yet  more  resistless  strength,  into  the  cool  profounds  of 
the  all-nourishing  bosom  of  his  primeval  mother.  Here  was 
his  learning — ^here  he  found  a  language  with  meanings  enough 
to  him — ^for  each  day  had  taught  him  to  read  with  clearer 
and  more  unerring  vision.  He  could  not  interpret  this  lan- 
guage any  more  than  he  could  the  purpose  with  which  his  life 
was  filled ;  but,  as  with  that  purpose,  he  would  feel  it  in  his 
being.  About  all  that  he  knew  definitely  concerning  him- 
self was,  that  he  always  had  been  a  hunter^  and  always  should 
be  a  hunter ;  and,  as  for  what  might  happen  farther,  he  gave 
no  other  thought  than  for  the  day  or  the  hour. 

His  spirit — even  at  lusty  eighteen — with  the  eye  of  a  hawk 
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and  agility  of  a  youi^g  panther — ^was  not  a  turbulent  one.  He 
rebelled  against  tbe  life  of  usages — ^that  we  call  society — ^not 
because  he  lacked  the  strength  or  the  firmness  to  battle  with 
it — but  because  he  lacked  the  will  or  desire  to  do  so.  He 
was  too  young-  and  too  healthy  for  misanthropy;  a^d,  if  he 
had  been  older  and  less  healthy,  the  social  conditions  with 
which  he  was  familiar  were  too  simple  for  him, to  have  realized 
that  contamination  of  Yioe  which  sometimes  goes  far  to  breed 
distrust,  disgust  and  hate  ia  even  strong  natures. 

No ! — ^if  ever  a  wild  creature — ^gentle,  and  yet  terrible  in 
gentleness — ^went  o^  two  feet  through  the  shadawed  heart  of 
forests,  the  .young  Boone  was  one  !  He  knew  nothing  of  any 
world  but  God's  world— of  any  law  but  thd  right-M)f  any 
conscience  but  his  own— M>f  any  Power  but  that  which  dwelt 
above— 'in  nature,  and  in  his  own  good  right  arm  and  unerring 
rifle. 

In  a  word,  he  was  the  Patriarch  pf 'that  ^^Wild  Turkey 
breed."  of  tameless  wanderers- peculiar  to  this  Gpntinent;  and 
from  the,  ,restles9  and  wary  instincts  of  which  pur  progress 
towards  almost  boundless  empire  upon  the  hemisphere  takes 
origiii. 

'^He  might  have  been  civilized!"  as  a  gentlemany  of 
Chestnut  or  Broadway — ^inspecting  through  an  eye-glass  his 
powerful  frame  and  ruddy  cheeks — ^may  be  supposed  to  lisp ! 
— ^but  that  would  have  spoiled  a  man! — a  man  of  might! 
the  father  of  U  State, 

You  could  not  have  t^med  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Boon^ 
into  the  puare  conventional  slave  while  there  was  "  elbow 
rooigi,"  as  he  memorably  termed  it,  in  the  world.  If  he  had 
been  chained,  that  dogged  perseverance — ^that  invincible  self- 
reliance — ^that  deathless  love  &r  the  natural  and  the' free 
would  have  made  him  a  most  formidable  galley  slave; — ^under 
any  instituticHis  he  would  have  been  a. terrible  agent  of  revo- 
lution and  overthrow. 
Indeed,  one  great  cause  of  the  solidity  of  our  government 
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at  present  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  tbat  our 
immense  territories  have  as  yet  formed  an  outlet  for  such 
fierce  unbending  spirits,  in  tbe  better  work  of  pioneering, 
than  the  worse  of  emeutes,  as  in  hampered  France.  .  Crowd 
such  natures  too  much,  and  the  friction  assuredly  causes  an 
explosion !  They  are  too  combustible  to  be  trusted  near  the 
fires  which  rage  beneath  such  cauldrons  as  Paris'!  Give  them 
air  and  ^'  elbow  room !"  Cool  them  beneath  *the  shadows  of 
wide  forests,  and  beside  the  rivets'  that  murmur,  glistening 
here  and  there*— or  by  the  deep  beds  where  mighty  torrents 
roll  and  roar-^then  you  makd  human  beings  of  them — you 
temper  down  that  savage  restlessness  of  restraint  which  makes 
of  them  beasts  and  devils  elsewhere.  However  stetn  the  code 
their  passions  and  necessities  may  cause  them  to  adopt,  yet 
it  is  sure  to  be  based  upon  justice,  and  lead  to.  wide  utility. 
Society  had  always  better  let  such  men  go— if  they  ^ant  to 
go— if  it  be  even  to  ^Hhe  fartherest  In(l" — ^for  it  is  as  sure  in 
that  event  to  hear  of  them  again  for  ultimate  good,  as  it  is 
certain,  if  they  are  restrained,  to  feel  them  for  immediate  evil. 

Young  Boone  passed  through  Virginia  until  he  reached  the 
wooded  slopes,  dark  glens,  and  lofty  cliffs  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Gere  at  last  it  was  lonely  and  wild  enough  for 
him.  Here  he  felt  was  home  and  peace.  Parts  of  this  region 
were  singularly  picturesque  and  lovely,  as  'they  indeed  still 
are.  The  fine  open  woods,  heavily  sodded  With  a  rich  and 
nutritious  grass; '  afforded  at  that  time  the  most  abimdant 
pasturage  for  great  herds  of  deer,  while  now-  tjiese  lovely 
slopes  are  covered  with  Wge  grazing  farms,  sustaining  some 
of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world. 

The  young  adventurer  soon  built  him  a  little  hut  tn  a  ravine 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about  twenty  miles  beyond  what 
he  then  supposed  to  be  the  outermost  boundary  of  settlement. 
He  then  quietly  proceeded  to  explore  the  region  round  about 
— ^pursmng  industriously,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  chosen  voca- 
ti6n  of  hunter.    This  was  at  that  time  a  far  more  honorable 
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and  lucrative  employment  tban  can  well  be  realized  now^  for 
although  very  many  devoted  themselves  to  it  as  a  means  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood^  and  the  skins  and  meat  of  the 
animals  slain  by  them  found  an  important  branch  of  traflSc  to 
the  whole  country — ^yet  everybody  was  in  addition  more  or 
less  a  hunter-^rso  that,  fortunately,  for  our  struggles  then 
^nd  since,  this  might  he  called  the  chief  occupatien  of  the 
people,  and  we  a  nation  of  hunters. 

Qe  went  iq  to  the  nearest  trading  post  now  and  then,  laden 
with  skins,  and  meat,  to  exchange  them  for  powder,  lead  and 
other  necessaries,'  returning  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the 
very  atmosphere  of  even  such  "crowded  haunts,"  was  oppres- 
sive to  him^  and  the  coarse  voices  of  common  traffic  sounded 
harsh  enough  to  Qars  accustomed  only  to  those  of  nature. 

His  lonely  explpratiops  were  first  directed  towards  the  sum 
mits  of  the  great  chain.  He  would  make  excursions  of  weeks 
together  along  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  sides  of  the 
mountains— fpenetrating  their  deepest  fastnesses,  and  camping 
wherever  the  garnet  or  other  objects  of  interest  attracted  him 
for  a  time; — ^then  hevwould  on  again,  to  some  newer  and  yet 
more  difficult  region  within  reasonable  reach  of  his  solitary 
cabin,  and  in  a  different  direction. 

Thus  the;  whole  year  jv^as  unconsciously  spent  in  scaling 
the  Eastern  side  of  those  mountain^ — ^the  descent  upon  the 
Western  slope  of  which  was  to  open  to  him  a  field  of  re- 
noT^t 

We  next  hear  of  him  on  the  Frontier  of  North  Carolina. 
Here  he  lived  for  over  a  year  in  the  most  entire  Seclusion-^ 
never  being  seen  except  when  he  came  in  to  the  nearest 
settlement  for  powder  and  lead ;  and  here  he  seemed  still  more 
shy  than  before — ^b^t  yet  his  unusual  energy  as  a  hunter,  his 
skill  in  wood-craft,  and  his  cool,  reckless  presence  of  mind, 
under  all  circumstances  of  danger,  soon  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Border  men,  and,  in  spite  of  his  modesty  and 
entire  shrinking  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellows  that 
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could  be  avoidedy  he  found  himself  at  twenty-one  literally 
dragged  forward  into  the  .position  of  a  leader. 

The  frontier  of  North  Carolina  was  at  that  time  a  good 
deal  harra^sed  by  Indians,  but  principally  by  white  ruffians 
and  marauders  who  assumed  the  guise  of  Indians  to  perpetrate 
their  most  infamous  outrages.  From  his  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft he  was  soon  enabled  to  put  a  stop  to  this  laidc,  and 
break  down  this  dangerous  combination.  This  gained  him,  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  the  admiration  of  the  borderers,  and  he 
was  now  regarded  as  a  person  of  importance,  and  great  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him,  though  so  young  a  man. 

Little  was  known,  at  this  time,  of  the  vast\;ountry  beyond 
the  AUeghanies  to  the  West,  but  most  especially  of  the  wild 
and  remote  land  of  ^an-tuck-Kee,  as  it  was  termed  from  its 
principal  river  by  the  Indians.    .         .  ' 

It  is  true,  that  so  early  as  1543.,  the  Spaniards  who  pene- 
trated the  northern  country  under  the  chivalrous  and  unfor- 
funate  De  Soto,  discovered  Kentucky  while  descendihg  the 
Mississippi;  that  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  sides  it  had 
frequently  been  merely  touched  by  the  French  Canadians, 
and  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  but  it  seems  that  a  Colonel  Wood 
in  1654,  was  the  first  American  wha  penetrated  it  so  far 
as  the  Mississippi,  through  the  interior. 

In  1670,  Captain  Bolt,  visited  it  from  Virginia,  then  the 
famous  Jesuit,  Father  Hennepin,  visited  it  in  1680.  He  is 
followed  by  Captjun  Tonti,  three  years  afterwards,  who  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time  to  its  mouth,  along 
with  the  famous  Laselle.  By  the  year  1739,  the  French 
CanacEan  traders  had  a  regular  trail  through  Kentucky  by 
the  Big  Bone  Lick.  In  1760,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  crossed 
the  AUeghanies  and  explored  to  the  Cumberland  and  Kentucky 
rivers ;  then  James  McBride,  in  1754,  descended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  river  and  left  his  name  there  carved  upon  a 
"beech  tree.  But  it  was  not  until  1767  that  the  country  could 
be  said  to  have  been  really  explored. 
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In  this  yeftr  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  who  is  only 
known  as  John  Finley,  with  a  small  party  of  restless  and 
il^kless  persons  like  himself,  did  penetrate  the  very  heart  of 
the  land,  and  returning  to-  North  Carolina  with  the  story  of 
this  new  Eden,  fired  the  spirit  of  adyenture  wherever  he 
went. 

By  this  time,  yotmg  Boone  had  married  the  daughter  of  a 
brave  and  upright  borderer.  In  1769  he  left  his  little  family, 
and  with  this  same  John  Finley  for  a  guide,  and  accompanied 
by  a  small  party  in  addition,  he  set  off  fori;he  new  Dorado. 
His  restless  spirit  yearned  for  solitudes  more  vast  and  wild 
than  any  he  had  yet  known.  It  was  only  in  the  excitement 
of  action,  constant  and  unresting,  that  he  could  live. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  the  young  hunter  is  well 
known.  A  little  over  one  month,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
seventh  of  June,  .1769,  the  party  of  Boone,  consisting  of  five 
men  beside  himself,  arrived  on  what  was  then  called  Bed 
river,  after  having  crossed  the  mountains  and  penetrated,  on 
foot,  full  five  hundred  miles,  the  untracked  wilderness.  Here 
^ey  formed  a  camp  near  where  the  guide,  John  Finley,  had 
formerly  camped  when  trapping  and  trading  with  the  Indians 
on  his  la^t  expedition. 

They  remained  here  for  some  tim^  to  recruit,  and  each  day 
the  young  Boone  wandered  farther  from  the  camp  towards 
the  west.  He  made  an  expedition  of  several  days  at  last, 
and  having  found  a  much  more  convenient  and  lovely  location, 
returned,  broke  up  his  camp  and  moved  on  to  this  place. 

From  this  camp  he  made  even  wider  excursions  than  before^ 
and  it  was  upon  one  of  these  when,,  alone,  he  came  out  upon 
a  mountain  steppe,  and  saw  stretched  beneath  him,  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach,  the  wondrous  vision  of  Kentucky.  Miles 
and  ipiles  away  the  fair  and  glorious  land  extended  in  flowery 
undulating  plains,  along  which,  here  and  there,  stretched 
dark  lines  of  heavy  forest,  above  which,  in  thin  squadrons, 
the  pale  morning  mist  wa0  lifting  slowly  on  the  rising  breath 
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of  odorous  summer.  It  was  a  vision  more  rare  than  day 
dreams  reveal  to  wild  Utopian.  The  young  hunter  was  over- 
whelmed. Here  the  mother  that  he  worshiped  had  put  op 
her  beautiful  garments  at  last,  and  revealed  herself  to  him  as 
God  had  caused  her  to  be  !  Here  he  could  realize  the  joy 
of  worship,  the  soft  terror  of  an  overcoming  awe,  and  trans* 
ported,  cry  aloud  in  wonder ! 

The  Father  of  Empire  stood  above  his  realm,  and  knew 
not,  as  his  heart  swelled  and  trembled  while  the  majesty  of 
this  new  land  passed  into  and  possessed  his  soul,  what  a  heri- 
tage of  renown  it  was  to  prove  to  him. 

He  lingered  in  rapturous  musings  until  the  night  gathered, 
and  then  returned  with  a  proud  elastic  step  to  the  camp.  He 
felt  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  fullness  of  coUtent.  Here  was 
a  space  before  him  apparently  illimitable,  and  Ull  nature, 
nothing  but  nature  I  For  the  dangers  he  cared  ftothing,  he 
was  already  familiar  with,  and  fully  prepared  for  them;  and  in 
the  fullness  of  his  joy,  only  looked  forward  to  that  vast  un- 
broken quiet  of  the  ancient  wilds,  and  that  had  so  absorbed 
his  life  in  its  own  stillness.  Ete  was  no  longer  a  youth  now, 
but  had  become  suddenly  a  man  in  this  fruition,  his  life  dream ! 

The  camp  was  broken  up  next  morning,  and  young  Boone 
with  his  companions  pushed  on  with  great  alertness  to  pene- 
trate the  new  Eden,  and  explore  its  treasures.  But  poor 
Boone,  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  his  new  enthusiasm,  urged  on 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  company  with  his  favorite 
friend  and  companion,  Stewart,  was  suddenly  brought  to  a 
stand ;  for,  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  Indians,  they  were 
made  prisoners  as  they  carelessly  ascended  a  steep  hill.  They 
were  plundered,  stripped  and  bound  of  course,  for  the  Shawa- 
nees  who  held  that  portion  of  Kentucky  then,  were  not  a 
little  remarkable  for  their  want  of  ceremony  in  such  cases. 

The  tact  of  the  consummate  borderers  now  showed  itself^ 
and  Boone  with  his  companion  feigned  content,  with  such 
a  quiet  resignation,  that  the  savages  were  entirely  deceived, 
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and  gave  them  Cberties  wMcK  finally  resulted  in  the  desired 
opportunity  of  escape,  and  of  which  they  skillfully  availed 
themselves  in  time  to  get  off.  They  found  their  camp  broken 
and  plundered,  and,  to  their  great  dismay,  that  the  rebt  of  the 
party  having  become  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Indians,  hod  returned  to  North  Carolina.  This  was  a  great 
shock  to  Boone,  but  his  nature  was  far  too  resolute  to  be 
deterred  at  all  from  the  prosecution  of  his  fixed  purpose  at 
the  out-set,  to  explore  and  possess  thifl  whole  region. 
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Soon  after  this,  his  brother,  Squire  Boone,  joined  them 
with  a  small  supply  of  aecessMries,  of  which  powder  and  shot 
were  the  most  important. 

John  Stewart  seems  to  hare  been  a  doomed  man  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  blood  was  to  be  the  first  offered  up  in  theT 
savage  and  unnatural  struggle  which  was  about,  to  begin 
between  the  Bed  man  and  his  brother,  the  ^Hong  knife  T'  As 
yet  only  incidental  traders,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Cana- 
dian French,  and  a  few  explorers  whom  we  hare  named,  had 
penetrated  here  and  there  on  the  different  sides  of  this  lovely 
Itfnd,  and  had  been  met  with  that  sort  of  surly  endurance 
which  characterises,  always,  the  first  intercourse  of  the  savage 
with  the  civilized  trader  or  explorer.  As  yet  no  blood  of  the 
white  man  had  been  shed  in  Kentucky. 

As  Boone,  his  b)rother  and  Stewart  were  traversing  the 
forest  this  autumn,  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  ^arge 
party  of  Indians  from  a  cane*brake,  and  Stewart  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded!  Resistance  was  useless,  and  the  brothers 
fled  from  the  overwhelming  force^  and  the  scalping-knife 
which  was  drawn  around  poor  Stewart's  skull,  opened,  with 
'  its  gory  trophy,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  wars 
that  e^er  occurred  between  two  races. 

Heretofore  the  most  powerful  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  north 
and  the  south  had  made  Kentucky  the  common  battle-^ound. 
Taking  the  bloody  wars  between  the  Talegans  and  the  Lenaps, 
with  the  branch  of  the  grand  and  famous  tribe  of  Natches  in 
West  Kentucky,  and  with  the  Sciotos  in  East  Kentucky ;  then 
the  later  wars  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  gteat  Lenap  con- 
federacy, between  the  Senekas,  the  Mohawks,  the  powerful 
tribes  of  Menguys,  Wyandots,  &c.,  down  to  the  time  of  the  great 
Shawanee  confederacy,  and  this  beautiful  land  of  Kentucky 
had  been  the  field  ead  scene  of  all  the  darkest  struggles ; 
therefore.it  came  to  be  called  the  ^^dark  and  bloody  ground!" 

Indeed,  considering  the  tremendous  struggle  between  the 
Otawas  and  the  Shawanees  for  supremacy,  in  which  the  former 
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oonqnered,  and  mutiBg  that  with  those  which  had  precedad, 
and  with  the  still  more  deadly  and  ferooious  eontest  which, — 
incipient  with  the  appearance  of  De  Soto  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi) — ^was  precipitated  here  by  the  death  of  Stewart ; 
I  think  Kentnckj  may  tmlj  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  the 
name. 

The  Council  ground — ihB  hunting,  ground — ^the  battle 
ground  of  many  natk>n8 — ^Kentucky  may  well  feel  that  she 
has  been  ^^ tried  in  the*^ furnace!"^ — ^that  she  has  a  right  to 
send  forth  «ome  names  of  historic  dignity — ^to  have  at  lea^t  a 
place  among  her  sisters !  SHe  does  not  boast  of  her  heroes — 
$he  only  presenU  them  ! 

The  two  Boones  were  the  only  white  men  now  left  in  this 
vast  expanse  of  wilderness.  They  were  cool  and  resolute  per- 
sons; but  it  seemedi  a  tremendous  and  almost  infinite  thing  for 
them  to  be  alone  here,  with  the  momentary  prospect  of  collision 
with  a  foe  who  had  just  pronounced  ^^war  to  the  knife" — 
in  the  slaughter  of  Stewart ;  and,  to  make  this  more  remark- 
aUe  still,  the  brother  of  Boone  returned  for  supplies — ^and 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  all  that  was  necessary,  in 
the  way  of  implements,  for  opening  a  settlement. 

In  the  meantime,  Daniel  was  left  sole  tenant  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Think  of  it ! — sdone  ! — this  single  young  man,  with 
his  rifle  cm  shoulder,  presmning  to  hold,  ^^  by  right  of  posses- 
sion,'' this  great  demesne  against  savage  foes  unnumbered. 
This  dark  rich  earth  had  been  colored  by  the  blood  of  many 
nations  poured  upon  it.  Why  should  it  not  continue  the 
scene  of  desperate  and  memorable  struggle  ? 

Alone ! — ^in  his  own  proper  self  he  stood,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  world  he  had  left.  The  Romulus  of 
Saxon  blood,  he  was  founding  a  new  empire,  and,  greats 
than  he — ^was  fed,  not  upon  the  "wolf's  milk"— but  upon 
the  abundance  of  mild  and  serene  nature — upon  the  delicious 
esculence  of  her  forest  game,  and  fruits  of  her  wild  luxuriant 
vines. 
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With  all  his  anxieties,  he  found  repose  here.  He  kneir 
content  to  be  where  he  was,  at  last,  with  none  to  rebuke  him, 
none  to  say  to  him,  nay. 

His  brother  returned  during  the  year,  and  they  met  at  the 
camp  where  they  had  parted.  The  brave  and  noble  brothers 
now  explored  the  country  more  thorou^ly,  and  to  greater 
distances  than  before,  as  the  younger  had  then  brought  in 
what  was  far  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold,  powder  and 
shot !  The  last  of  the  year  1771,  they  returned  for  their 
families,  hailing  determined  to  remove  to  Kentucky.  The 
renown  of  the  yotmg  hunter  and  his .  discovery  had  now 
reached  the  settlements,  and  on  the  way  back  he  was  joined 
by  forty  stout  hunters  in  Pow.ell's  valley. 

They  had  r.eached  the  interior-,  when  the  party  was  attacked 
by  a  large  force  of  Indians,  tod  six  of  their  number  killed. 
Their  cattle  were  scattered,  and  indeed  the  whole  party  dis* 
organized  by  this  incident,  and  in  spite  of  Boone's  exhorta- 
tions, they  persisted  in  retuming^upon  their  trail-an(i  retreated 
to  a  settlement  on  the  Clinch  river. 

Boone  was  indignant,  and  buried  himself  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  leaving  his  family  in  charge  of  the  new  settlement, 
and  there  remained  alone,  a  hunter,  for  four  years,  revisiting 
his  family  occasionally* 

He  had  now  become  generally  known  as  the  man  of  the 
frontiers,  and  his  reputation*  had  filled  the  ear  of  authority, 
and,  by  the  energetic  Governor  Spottswood,  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  at  that  time,  he  was  employed  in  some  surveys  of 
importance,  and  from  that  period  was  considered  the  leading 
spirit  of  that  part  of  the  State  territory. 

In  1775,  idfter  numerous  and  important  services  to  the 
Government  and  the  emignmts,  who  had  begun  to  flock  into 
the  coimtry  from  all  sections,  in  small  parties,  he  arrived  at 
a  salt  spring  or  lick,-  with  a  scattered  fragment  of  his  party, 
which  had  been  much  out  up  by  the  Indians,  and  commenced 
building  a  fort  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  termed  Boons- 
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borough.  They  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Indians  during 
tiiis  time,  and  one  man  was  killed  by  them,  but  they  8u£fered 
most  from  want  of  provisions.  The.  indomitable  courage  of 
Boone  overcame  everything ;  he  finished  his  fort,  and  soon 
after  removed  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  stronghold — and 
now  these  two  women  stood  alone  by  his  6ide,  the  first  who 
had  crossed  the  mountains  yet-^the  first  white  women  who 
had  yet  stood  upon  the  soil  of  Kentucky !  The  mother  of  a 
state  stood  now  beside  the  daughter ! 

I  cannot  follow  up  with  minut^ess  the  further  details  of 
the  life  of  this  remarka*ble  man. .  His  story  is  the  history  of 
the  birth  of  states  in  our  progreA  towards  th^  Empire  of  the 
West.  It  is  well  known  that  so  soon  as  Kentucky  had  grown, 
mainly  under  his  fostering,  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  the  smoke  of  his  neighbor's  cabin  could  be  seen  on  the 
distant  hills,  the  resliess  pioneer  shouldered  his  rifle  and 
pushed  forward  to  find  more  room  in  the  yet  deeper  and  un- 
vidated  solitudes  of  Missouri. 

But  let  us  turn  to  Audubon's  first  meeting  with  him,  as 
related  by  himself  in  his  sketch  of  the  progress  of  early  settle- 
ment, and  of  the  wild  sports  of  Kentucky.  -  He' says : — 

Kentucky  was  formerly  attached  to  Virginia,  but  in  those 
days  the  Indians  looked  upon  that  portion  of  the  western 
wilds  as  theur  own,  and  abandoned  the  district  only  when 
forced  to  do  so,  moving  with  disconsolate  hearts  farther  into 
the  recesses  of  the  unexplored  forestsi  Doubtless  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  borders,  situated  as  they 
are  along  one  of  the  most  beautifdl  rivers  in  the  world,  con- 
tributed as  much  to  attract  the  old  Virginians,  as  the  desire 
so  generally  experienced  in  America,  of  spreading  over  the 
uncultivated  tracts,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  lands  that 
have  for  unknown  ages  teemed  with  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
untamed  nature.  The  conquest  of  Kentucky  was  not  per- 
formed without  many  difficulties.  The  warfare  that  long  ex- 
isted between  the  intruders  and  the  Redskins  was  sanguinary 
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and  protrftcted ;  but  the  former  at  length  made  good  their 
footing,  and  the  Litter  drew  off  their  shattered  bands,  dis- 
mayed by  the  mental  suj^riority  and  indomitable  oonrage  of 
the  white  men. 

This  Region  was  probably*  discovered  by  a  daring  hnnter, 
the  renowned  Daniel  Boone.  The  richness  of  its  soil,  its 
magnificent  forests^  its  numberless  navigable  streams,  its  salt 
springs  and  licks,  iis  saltpetre  caves,  its  coal  strata^  and  the 
vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and  deer  that  browsed  on  its  hills  and 
amidst  its  charming  valleys,  afforded  ample  inducements  to 
the  new  settler,  who  pushed  forward  with  a  spirit  far  above 
that  of  the  most  undaunted  tribes,  which  for  ages  had  been 
the  sole  possessors  of  the  soil. 

The  Virginians  thronged  towards  the  Ohio.  An  axe,  a 
couple  of  horses  and  a  heavy  rifle,  with  store  of  ammunition, 
were  aU  that  were  considered  necessary  for  the  equipment 
of  the  man,  who,  with  his  family,  removed  to  the  new  State, 
assured  that,  in  that  land  of  exuberant  futility,  he  could  not 
fail  to  proride  amply  for  all  his  wa^ts.  To  have  witnessed 
the  industry  and  perseverance  of  these  emigrants,  must  at 
once  have  proved  the  vigor  of  their  minds.  Regardless  of 
the  fatigue  attending  every  movement  which  they  made,  they 
pushed  through  an  unexplored  region  of  dark  and  tangled 
forests,  guiding  theiiiselves  by  the  sun  alone,  and  reposing  at 
night  on  the  bare  ground.  Numberless  streams  they  had  to 
cross  on  rafts,  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  cattle  and 
their  luggage,  often  driftdngt  to  ccmsiderable  distances  before 
they  could  effect  ^  landing  on  the  opposite  shores.  Their 
cattle  would  often  stray  amid  the  rich  pasturage  of  these 
shores,  and  occasion  a  dela^  of  several  days.  To  these  trou- 
bles add  the  constantly  impending  danger  of  being  murdered, 
while  asleep  in  their  encampments,  by  the  prowUng  and 


*  We  haye  given  tb«  true  aoooiyit  of  the  «  DisooTery"  in  the  preceding 
BketohQf  Boone. 
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nitUeBS  Indians ;  whUe  they  had  before  them  a  distance  of 
hundreds  of  miles  to  be  traversed,  before  thej  could  reach 
certain  places  of  rendezvous  called  Stations,  To  encounter 
difficulties  like  these  must  have  required  energies  of  no  ordi- 
nary  kind ;  and  the  reward  which  these  veteran  settlers  enjoy 
was  doubtless  well  merited. 

Some  removed  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  those  of  the 
Ohio,  in  m6re  comfort  and  security.  They  had  their  wngons, 
their  negroes  and  their  famines.  Their  way  was  cut  through 
thd  woods  by  their  own  axemen,  the  day  before  their  advance, 
and  when  night  overtook  thein,  the  hunters  attached  to  the 
party  came  to  the  place  'pitched  upon  for  encamping,  loaded 
with  the  dainties  of  which  the  forest  yielded  an  abundant 
supply,  the  blaziiig  light  of  «  huge  fire  guiding  their  steps  as 
they  approached,  and  the  sounds  of  merriment  that  saluted 
their  ears  assuring  them  that  all  was  well.  The  flesh  of  the 
buffado,  the  bear  and  the  deer,  soon  hung  in  large  and  delicious 
ateaks,  in  front  of  the  embers;  the  cakes  already  prepared 
were  deposited  in  their  proper  places,  and  linder  liie  rich 
^ppings  of  the  juicy  roasts.  Were  quickly  baked.  The 
wagons  contained  the  bedding,  a^d  whilst,  the  horses  which 
had  drawn  them  were  turned  loose  to  feed  on  the  luxuriant 
undergrowth  of  the  woods,  some  perhaps  hoppled,  but  the 
greater  number,  merely  with  a  light  bell  hung  to  their  nedc, 
to  guide  their  owners  in  the  morning  to  the  spot  where  they 
might  have  rambled,  the  party  were  enjoying  themselves  after 
the  fatigues  of  Ae  d^y.  ^ 

In  anticipation  all  is  pleasure;  and  these  migrating  bands 
feasted  in  joyoua  sociality,  unapprehensive  of  any  greater 
difficulties  than  those  to  be  encountered  in  forcing  their  way 
through  the  pathless  woods  to  the  land  of  abundance ;  and 
although  it  toojc  months  to  acconq>lish  the  journey,  and  a 
skirmish  now  and  then  took  place  between  them  and  the  In- 
dians, who  sometimes  crept  unperceived  into  their  very  camp, 
still  did  the  Virginians  cheerfully  proceed  towards  the  western 
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horizon,  until  the  various  groups  all  reached  the  Ohio,  when, 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  that  magnificent  str.eam,  they  at 
once  commenced  the  task  of  clearing  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  permanent  residence. 

Others,  perhaps  encumbered  with  too  much  luggage,  pre- 
ferred descending  the  stream.  They  prepared  arks  pierced 
with  port-holes,  and  glided  on  the  gentle  current,  more  an- 
noyed; however,  than  those  who  marched  by  land,  by  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  watched  their  motions.  Many 
travellers  have  described  these  boats,  formerly  called  arks, 
but  now  named  flat-boats.  But  have  they  told  you,  kind 
reader,  that  in  those  times  a  boat  thirty  or  ^forty  feet  in 
length,  by  ten  or  twelve  in  breadth,  was  considered  a  stupen- 
dous fabric ;  that  this  boat  contained  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, huddled  together,  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  for 
their  companions,  while  t]ie  remaining  portion  was  crammed 
with  vegetables  and  packages  of  seeds  ?  The  roof  or  deck 
of  the  boat  was  not  unlike  a  farm-yard,  being  cdvered  with 
hay,  ploughs,  carts,  wagons  and  various  agricultural  imple- 
ments, together  with  numerous  others,  among  which  th« 
spinning-wheels  of  the  matrons  were  conspicuous.  Even 
the  sides  of  the  floating  mass  were  loaded  with  the  wheels  of 
the  difierent  -  vehicles,  which  themselves  *  lay  on  the  roof. 
Have  they  told  you  that  these  boats  contained  the  Uttle  all 
of  each  family  of  venturous  emigrants,  who,  fearful  of  being 
discovered  by  the  Indians  under  night  moved  in  darkness, 
groping  their  way  from  one  p^t  to  another  of  these  floating 
habitations,  denying  themselves  the  comfort  of  fire  or  light, 
ledt  the  foe  that  watched  them  from  the  shore  should  rush 
upon  them  and  destroy  them  ?  Have  they  told  you  that  this 
boat  was  used,  after  the  tedious  voyage  was  ended,  as  the 
first  dwelling  of  these  new  settlers  ?  No,  kind  reader,  such 
things  have  not  been  related  to  you  before.  The  travellers 
who  have  visited  our  country,  have  had  other  objects  in  view. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  many  massacres  which  took  place 
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among  liie  different  parties  of  White  and  Bed  men,  as  the 
former  moved  down  the  Ohio;  because  I  hare  never  been 
very  fond  of  battles,  and  indeed  have  always  wished  that  the 
world  were  more  peaceably'  inclined  than  it  is ;  and  shall 
merely  ^d,  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  Kentucky  was  wrested 
from  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  Let  ns,  therefore,  torn 
our  attention  to  the  spprts.  still  enjoyed  in  that  now  happy  por- 
tion of  the  United  States* 

We  have  individuals  in,  Kentucky,.  Und  reader,  that  even 
there  are  considered  wonderful  adej^ts  in  the  management  of 
the  rifle.  To  drive '«  nail  is  a  common  feat,  not  more  thought 
of  by  the  Kentuekians  than  to  cut  off  a  wild  turkey's  head, 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  Others  will  bark  off  squir- 
rels one  after  another,  until  satisfied  with  the  number  pro- 
cured. .  Some,  less  intent  on  destroying  game,  may  be  seen 
under  night  snu£9ng  a  candle  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards, 
off-hand,  without  extinguishing  it.  I  have  been  told  that 
some  have  proved  so  expert  and  cool,  as.  to  make  choice  of 
the  eye'of  a  foe  at  a  wonderful  distance,  boasting  beforehand 
of  the  sureness  of  their  piece,  which  has  afterwards  been  fully 
proved  when  the  enemy's  head  has  been  examined ! 

Having  resided  some  years  in  Kentucky,  and  having  more 
than  once  been  witness  of  rifle  sport,  I  shall  present  you  with 
the  results  of  my  observation,  leaving  you  to  judge  how  &r 
rifle-shooting  is  understood  in  that  State. 

Several  individuals  who  conceive  themselves  expert  in  the 
management  of  .the'  gun,  are  often  seen  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  their  skill,  and  betting  a  trifling  sum,  put 
up  a  target,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  common-sized  nail  is 
hammered  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  marksmen 
make  choice  of  what  they  consider  a  proper  distance,  which 
may  be  forty  paced.  Each  man  cleans  the  interior  of  his 
tube,  which  is  called  wiping  it,  places  a  ball  in  the  pahn  of 
his  hand,  pouring  as  much  powder  from  his  horn  upon  it  as 

will  cover  it.     This  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for 
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an;  dUtanoe  within  a  hundred  jards.  A  shot  which  oom68 
terj  close  to  the  nail  is  considered  as  that  of  an  indifferent 
marksman ;  the  bending  of  the  nail  is,  of  conrse,  somewhat 
better;  but  nothing  less  timn  hitting  it  right  on  the  head  is 
Badsfactorj.  Well,  kind  reader,  one  out  of  three  shots  gene- 
rally hits  the  nail,  and  should  the  shooters  amount  to  half  a 
doeen,  two  nails  are  fr^qt^ently  needed  before  each  can  have 
a  shot.  Those  who  drive  the  nail  have  a  forther  trial  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  two  best  shots  out  cf  these  generally  settle 
the  affair,  when  all  the 'sportsmen  adjourn  to  some  house,  and 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  friendly  intercourse,  appointing, 
before  they  part,  a  day  for  another  triaj.  .  This  is  techni- 
cally termed  Driving  the  Nail. 

Barking  off  squirrels  is  delightful  sport,  and  in  my  opinion 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  thannny  other.  I  first 
witnessed  this  manner  of.  procuring  squirrels,  whilst  near  the 
town  of  Frankfort.  The  performer  was  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Boone.  We  walked  out  together,  and  followed  the  rocky 
margins  of  the  Kentucky  Biver,  until  we  reached  a  piece  of 
flat  land  thickly  cohered  with  black  walnuts,  oaks  and  hicko- 
ries. As  the  general  mast  was  a  good  one  that  year,  squirrels 
were  seen  gambolling  on  every  tree  around  us.  My  com- 
panion, a  stout,  hale  and  athletic  man,  dressed  in  a  homespun 
hunting-shirt,  bare-legged  and  moccasined,  carried  a  long  and 
heavy  rifle,  which,  as  he  was  loading  it,  he  said  had  proved 
efficient  in  all  his  former  undertakings,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  npt  fail  on  this  occaedon,  as  he  felt  prpud  to  show  me 
his  skill.  The  gun  was  wiped,  the  powder  measured,  the  ball 
patched  with  siz-hundred-thread  linen,  aad  the  charge  sent 
home  with  a  hickory  rod.  We  moved  not  a  step  from  the 
place,  for  the  squirrels  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  go  after  them.  Boon  pointed  to  one  of  these  animals 
which  had  observed  us,  and  was  crouched  on  a  branch  about 
fifty  paces  distant,  and  bade  me  mark  well  the  spot  where 
the  ball  should  hit.     He  raised  lus  piece  gradually,  until  the 
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bead  (that  being  the  name  given  by  the  Kentuckians  to  the 
sight)  of  the  barrel  was  brought  to  a  line  with  the  spot  which 
he  intended  to  hit.  The  whip-like  report  resounded  through 
the  woods  and  along  the  hills^  in  repeated  echoes.  Judge  of 
my  surprise,  when  I  perceived  that  the  ball  had  hit  the  piece 
of  the  bark  immediately  beneath  the  squirrel,  and  shivered  it 
into  splinters,  the  concussion  produced  by  which  had  killed 
the  animal,  and  sent  it  whirling  through  the  air,  as  if  it  had 
been  blown  up  by  the  explosion  o{  a  powder  magazine.  Boon 
kept  up  his  firing,  and,  before  many  hours  had  elapsed,  we 
had  procured  as  many  squirrels  as  we  irished ;  for  you  must 
know,  kind  reader,  that  to  load  a  rifle  requires  only  a  mo- 
ment, end  that  if  it  is  wiped  once  after  each  shot,  it  will  do 
duty  for  hours.  Since  that  first  interview  with  our  veteran 
Boone,  I  have  seen  many  other  indi^duals  perform  the  same 
feat. 

On  another  occasion  he  says^- 

Colonel  Boone  happened  to  spend  a  night  with  me  under 
the  same  roof,  mor^  than  twenty  years  ago.  .  We  had  returned 
from  a  shooting  excursion,  in  the  course  of  which  his  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  the  management  of  the  rifle  had  been  fully 
displayed.  On  retiring  to  the  room  appropriated  to  that 
remarkable  individual  and  myself  for  the  night,  I  felt  aixxious 
to  know  more  of  his  exploits  and  adventures  than  I  did,  and 
accordingly  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  numerous  questions 
to  him.  The  stature  and  general  appearance  of  .this  wanderer 
of  the  western  forests  approached  the  gigantie.  His  chest 
was  broad  and  prominent;  his  muscular  powers  displayed 
themselves  in  every  limb ;  his  countenance  gave  indication  of 
his  great  courage^  enterprise,  and  perseverance;  and  when 
he  spoke^  the  very  motion  of  his  lips  brought  the  impression 
that  whatever  he  uttered  could  not  be  otherwise  than  strictly 
true.  I  undressed,  whilst  he  merely  took  off  his  hunting 
shirt,  and  arranged  a  few  folds  of  blankets  on  the  floor, 
choosing  rather  to  lie  there,  as  he  observed,  than  on  the 
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softest  bed.  When  we  had  both  disposed  of  onrselyes,  each 
after  his  own  fashion,  he  related  to  me  the  following  account 
^{  his  powers  of  memory,  which  I  lay  before  you,  kind  reader, 
in  his  own  words,  hoping  that  the  simplicity  of  his  style  may 
prove  interesting  to  you* 

"  I  was  once,"  said  he,  "  on  a  hunting  expedition  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grreen  Biver,  when  the  lower  parts  of  this  State 
(Kentucky)  were  still  in  the  hands  of  nature,  and  none  but 
the  sons  of  the  soil  were  looked  upon  as  its  lawful  proprietors. 
We  Virginians  had  for  some  time  be^  waging  a  war  of  intru- 
sion upon  them,  and  I,  amongst  the  rest,  rambled  through 
the  woods  in  pursuit  of  their  race,  as  I  now  would  follow  the 
tracks  of  any  ravenous  animal,  ^e  Indians  outwitted  me 
one  dark  night,  and  I  was  as  unexpectedly  as  suddenly  made 
a  prisoner  by  them.  The  trick  had  been  managed  with  great 
skill ;  for  no  sooner  had  I  extinguished  the  fire  of  my  camp, 
and  laid  me  down  to  rest,  in  full  security,  as  I  thought,  than 
I  felt  myself  seized  by  an  indistinguishable  number  of  hands, 
'  and  was  immediately  pinioned,  as  if  about  to  be  led  to  the 
scaffold  for  execution.  To  have  attempted  to  be  refractory, 
would  h^ve  proved  useless  and  dangerous  to  my  life ;  and  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  removed  from  my  camp  to  theirs,  a  few 
miles*  distant,  without  uttering  even  a  word  of  complaint. 
Tou  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  to  act  in  this  manner  was 
the  best  policy,  as  yoii  understand  tha^  by  so  doing,  I  proved 
to  the  Indians  at  once,  that  I  was  bom  and  bred  as  fearless 
of  death  as  any  of  themselves. 

"When  we  reached  the  camp,  gre^t  rejoicings  were  ex- 
hibited. Two  squaWs  and  a  few  papooses  appeared  particu- 
larly delighted  at  the  sight  of  me,  and  I  was  assured,  by  very 
unequivocal  gestures  and  words,  that,  on  the  morrow,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Red-skins  would  cease  to  live.  I  never 
opened  my  lips,  but  was  busy  contriving  some  scheme  which 
might  enable  me  to  give  the  rascals  the  slip  before  dawn. 
The  women  immediately  fell  a  searching  about  my  hunting- 
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shirt  for  whatever  thej  might  think  yaluable,  and,  fortunately 
for  me,  soon  found  mj  flask  filled  with  manangahela  (that  is, 
reader,  strong  whisky).  A  terrific  grin  was  exhibited  on 
their  murderous  countenances,  while  my  heart  throbbed  with 
joy  at  the  unticipation  of  their  intoxication.  The  crew  imme- 
diately began  to  beat  their  bellies  and  sing,  as  they  passed 
the  bottle  from  mouth  to  mouth.  How  often  did  I  wish  the 
flask  ten  times  its  size,  and  filled  with  aquarfortis !  I  ob- 
serred  that  the  squ&ws  drank  more  fre^y  than  the  "virarriora, 
and  again  my  iq)irit8  were  about  to  be  depressed,  when  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard  at  a  distance.  The  Indians  all 
jumped  on  their  fjeet.  The  singing  and  drinking  were  both 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  I  saw,  with  ineipressible  joy,  the 
men  walk  ofi*  to  some  distance  alid  talk  to  the  squaws.  I 
knew  that  they  were  consulting  about  n^e,  and  I  foresaw  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  warriors  "v^ould  go  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  gun  having  been  fired  so  near  their  camp.  I  expected 
that  the.  squaws  would  be.  left  to  guard  me.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
*  just  so.  They  returned;  the  men  took  up  their  guns,  and* 
walked  away.  The  squaws  sat  down  again,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  had  my  bottle  up  to  their  dirty  mouths,  gurgling 
down  their  throats  the  remains  of  the  whisky. 

^'  With  what  pleasure  did  I  see  them  becoming  more  and 
more  drunk,  until  the  liquor  took  such  hold  of  them  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  these  women  to  be  of  ai^y  service. 
They  tumbled  down,  rolled  about,  and  began  to  snore :  when 
I,  having  no  other  chance  of  freeing  myself  from  the  cords 
that  fastened  me,  rolled  orer  and  over  towards  the  fire,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  burned  them  asunder.  I  rose  on  my  feet, 
stretched  my  stifiened  sinews,  snatched  up  my  rifle,  and,  for 
once  in  my  life,  spared  that  of  Indian3*  I  now  recollect  how 
desirous  I  once  or  twice  felt  to  lay  open  the  skulls  of  the 
wretches  with  my  tomahawk ;  but  when  I  again  thought  upon 
killing  beings  unprepared  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  it 
looked  like  murder  without  need,  and  I  gave  up  the  idea. 
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'^But,  sir,  I  felt  determined  to  mark  the  spot,  and  walking 
to  a  thriltj  aah  Bapling,  I  cat  out  of  it  three  largo  chips,  and 
ran  off.  I  soon  reached  the  river,  soon  crossed  it,  and  threw 
myself  deep  into  the  cane-brakes,  imitating  the  tracks  of  an 
Indian  with  iny  feet,  so  that  no  chance  might  be  left  for  those 
from  whom  I  had  escaped  to  overtake  me. 

'^  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  this  happened,  and 
more  than  five  since  I  left  the  whites'  settlements,  which  I 
might  probably  never  have  visited  again,  had  I  not  been 
called  on  afl  a  witness  in  a  law. suit  that  was  pending  in  Ken- 
tacky^  and  which  I  really  believe  wonld  nev^  have  been 
settled,  had  I  not  come  forward,  and  established  the  begin 
nin'g  of  a  certain  boundary  line.     This  is  the  story,  sir. 

"Mr.  moved  from  Old  Virginia  into  Kentucky, 

and  having  a  large  tract  granted  to  him  in  Ae  new  State, 
laid  claim  to  a  certain  parcel  of  land  adjoining  Ghreen  River, 
and  as  chance  would  hate  it,  took  for  one  of  his  corners  the 
very  ash  tree  on  whidi  I  had  made  my  mark,  and  finished  his 
survey  of  some  thousands  of  acres,  beginning,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  deed,  ^  at  an  ash  marked  by  three  distinct  notches  of 
the  tomahawk  of  a  white  man.' 

"  The  tree  had  grown  muah,  and  the  bark  had  covered  the 
marks ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  Mr.  ■  heard  from  some 
one  all  that  I  have  already  »ud  to  you,  and  thinking  that  I 
might  remember  the  spot  ^Uuded  to  in  the  deed,  but  which 
was  no  longer  discoverable,  wrote,  for  me  to  come  and  try  at 
least  to  find  the  place  er  the  tree.  His  letter  mentioned  that 
all  my  expenses  riiould  be  paid,  and  not  caring  much  about 
once  more  going  back  to  Kentucky,  I  started  and  met  Mr. 

.    After  some  conversation,  the  affair  with  the  Indians 

came  to  my  recollection.  I  considered  for  awhile,  and  began 
to  think  that  after  all  I  could,  find  the  very  spot,  as  well  as 
the  tree,  if  it  was  yet  standing. 

"  Mr. and  I  mounted  our  horses,  and  off  we  went 

to  the  Green  Biver  Bottoms.     After  some  difficulties,  for  you 
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mii8t  bo  aware,  sir,  that  great  changes  have  taken,  place  in 
those  woods,  I  found  at  last  the  spot  where  I  had  crossed  the 
riTer,  and  waiting  for  the  moon  to  rise,  made  for  the  course 
in  whi<?h  I  thought  the  ash  tree  grew.  On'  approaching  the 
place,  I  felt  as  if  the  Indians  were  there  still,  and  as  if  I 
was  still  a  priscmer  among  them.  Mr.  — ^-^ —  and  I  camped 
near  what  I  coi^celyed  the  spot,  and  waited  until  the  return 
of  day. 

''  At  the  riang  of  the  sun  I  was  on  foot,  and  >fter  a  good 
deal  of  musing,  thought  that  'an  ash  tree  then  in  tught  must 
be  the  yerj  one  on  which  I  had  made  my  mark.  I  felt  as  if 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  mentioned  my  thought  to 

Mr. '■ — .     *  Well,  Colonel  Boone^'  said  he,  *  if  yon  think 

so,  I  hope  it  may  prore  true,  jbat  we  must  have  some  wit- 
nesses ;  do  you  stay  here  about,  and  I  will  go  and  bring  some 

of  the  settlers  whom  I  know.'    I  agreed.    Mr. 7  'trotted 

off,  and  I,  io  pass  the  .time,  rambled  about  to  see  if  a  deer 
was  still  living  in  the  land.  But  ah !  sir,  what  a  wonderful 
difference  thirty  years  makes  in  the  country  I  Why,  at  the 
time  when  I  was  caught  by  the  Indians,  you  would  not  have 
wall^ed  out  in  any  direction  for  more  than  a.  mile  without 
shooting. a  buck  or  al)eair.  There  were  tbe^  thousands  of 
buffaloes  on  the  hills  in  Kentucky ;  the  land  looked  es  if  it 
neyer  would  become  poor ;  and  to  hunt  in  those  days  was  a 
pleasure  indeed.  But  when  I  waf  left  to  myself  on  the  banks 
of  Qreoa  Biyer,  I  dare  say  for  the  last  time  in  my  life,  a  few 
$ign9  only  of  deer  were  to  be  seen,  and  as  to  a  deer,  itself,  I 
saw  none. 

"  Mr. returned,  accompanie4  by  three  gentlemen. 

They  looked  upon  me  as  if  I  had  been,  Washington  himself, 
and  walked  to  the  ash  tree,  which  I  now  called  my  own,  as 
if  in  quest  of  a  long  lost  treasure.  I  took  an  axe  from  one 
of  them,  and  cut  a  few  chips  off  the  bark.  Still  no.  signs 
were  to  be  seen.  So  I  cut  again  until  I  thought  it  wad  time 
to  be  cautious,  and  I  scraped  and  worked  away  with  my 
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butcher  knife,  until  I  did  come  to  where  my  tomahawk  had 
left  an  impression  in  the  wood.  We  now  went  regularly  to 
work,  and  scraped  at  the  tree  with  care,  until  three  hacks  as 
plain  as  any  three  notches  ever  were,  could  be  seen.     Mr. 

and  the  other  getitlemen  were  astonished,  and,  I  must 

allow,  I  was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  myself.  I  made 
afiSdavit  of  this  remarkable  occurrence  in  presence  of  these 

gentlemen*    Mr.  -^— gained  his   cause:     I  left  Green 

Biver  forever,  and  came  to  where  we  now  are  ^  and,  sir,  I 
wish  you  a  good  night." 

There  are  a  thousand  such  characteristic  an^dotes  of 
Daniel  Boone  that  might  be  given,  but  none  of  them  would 
be  so  interesting  in  themselyos  or  possess  such  attraction  as 
this,  coming  from  the  lips  of  such  a  narrator — ^for  Boone  was 
never  more  remarkable  for  the  development  of  the  curious 
instincts  of  wood-craft,  than  was  Audubon  himself — ^who  of 
all  men  was  best  qualified  to  appreciate  such  phenomena  in 
another. 

Not  long  after  his  removal  to  Missouri,  Boone  calmly  laid 
down  and  cKed  in  1818,  and  what  is  not  the  least  extraordi- 
nary fact  connected  with  his  history,  died  poor !  With  all  the 
opportunities  his  life  had  afforded  him  from  the  beginning,  of 
amassing  enormous  wealthy  by  dealing  in  lands,  the  settle* 
ment  of  which  he  pioneered,  he  preferred  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  stainless  name,  and  only  retained  to  the  last  what  was 
his  original  inheritance,  his  rifle !  Simple  and  generous  hero 
— ^the  turf  of  that  wild  distant  grave  must  lie  lightly  on  that 
broad  and  gentle  bosom ! 

Audubon,  too,  as  we  know,  is  lately  dead.  But  let  us,  be 
fore  we  pass  to  other  themeif,  linger  to  look  upon  him  once 
more  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  scene  of  what  he  considered 
the  greatest  triumph  of  his  long  life — ^his  discovery  of  the  Bird 
of  Washington.     He  says —  * 

It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  1814,  that  I  obtained 
the  first  sight  of  this  noble  bird,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
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delight  which  it  gave  me.  Not  even  Herschel,  when  he  dis* 
covered  the  planet. which  bears  hia  name,  could  have  expe- 
rienced more  rapiurons  fedings.  .We  were  on  a  trading 
voyage,  ascending  the  Upper  Mississippi. .  The  keen  wintry 
blasts  whistled  around  ns^  and  the  cold  from  which  I  suffered 
had,  in.  a  great  degree,  extinguished  the  deep  interest  which, 
at  other  seasons,  thi^.  magnificent  river  has  been  wont  to 
awake  in  me.  I  lay  stretched  beside  onr  patroon.  The 
safety  of  the  cargo  was  forgotten,  and  the  only  thing  that 
called  my  attention  was  the  multitude  of  ducks,  of  different 
species,  accompanied  by  vast  flocks  of  swans,  which  from  time 
to  time  p^ed  us.  My  patroon,  a  Canadian,  had  .been  en- 
gaged many  years  in  the  fur  trade.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
intelligence,  and,  perceiving  that  these  birds  had  engaged  my 
curiosity,  seemed  Anxious  to  find  some  new  object  to  divert 
me.  An  eagle  flew  over  us.  ^^How  fortunate!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  '^  this  is  what  I  could  hfkre  wished4  Look,  sir !  the 
Great  Eagle,  and  the  only  one  I  have  seen  sinpe  I  lefl  the 
lakes.''  I  was  instantly  on  my  feet,  and  having  observed  it 
attentively,  concluded,  as  I  Jost  jt  in. the  distance,  that  it  was 
a  species  quite  new  to  me.  My  patroon  assured  me  that  such 
birds  were  indeed  rare;  that  they  sometimes  followed  the 
hunters,  to  feed  ,on  the  entrails  oi  animals  which,  they  had 
killed,  when  the  lakes  were  frozen  over,  but  that  when  the 
lakes  ^ere  open,  they  would  dive  in  the  daytime  after  fish, 
and  snateh  them  up  in  the  manner  of  the  Fishing  Hawk; 
and  that  they  roosted  generally  on  thf)  shelves  pf  the  rocks, 
where  they  built  their  nests,  of  which  he  had  discovered 
several. by  the  quantity  of  white  dung. scattered  below. 

Convinced  that  the  bird  was  unknown  to  naturalists,  I  felt 
particularly  anxious  to  learn  its  habits,  wd  to  discover  in 
what  particulars  it  differed  from  the  rest  of  its  genus.  My 
next  meeting  with  this  bird  was  a  few  years  afterwards,  whilst 
engaged  in  collecting  crayfish. on  one  of!  those  flats  which 
border  and  divide  Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  near  its  junc- 
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tion  with  the  Ohio.  ^  The  river  is  there  bordered  by  a  range 
of  high  cit&y  which  for  Bome  distance  follow  its  windings.  I 
observed  on  the  rocks  which,  at  that  place,  are  nearly  per 
pendicular,  a  quantity  of  white  ordure,  which  I  attributed  to 
owls  that  might  have  resorted  thither.  I  mentioned 'the  cir> 
cumstanceto  my  (x>mpamon8,  when  one  of  them,  who  lived 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place,  told  me  it  was  from  the 
nest  of  the  Brown  Eagle,  meaning  the  White4ieaded  Eagle 
{FdUo  leueoeephaJm)  in^  its  immature  state.  I  assured  him 
this  could  not  be,  and  remarked  that  neither  the  old  nor  the 
young  birds  of  that  species  ever  build  in  such  places,  but 
always  in  trees.  '  Although  he  could  hot  answer  my  objection, 
he  stoutly  maintained  that  a  brown  eagle  of  some  kind,  above 
the  usual  size,  had  built  there ;  and  added  that  he  had  espied 
the  nest  some  days  before,  and  had  seen  one  of  the  old  birds 
dive  and  catch  a  fish.  "  This  he  thought  strange,  having,  t31 
then,  always  ob9erved  that  both  Brown  Eagles  and  Bald 
Eagles  procured  this  kind  of  food  by  robbing  the  fish-hawks. 
He  said  that  if  I  felt  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  nest 
it  was,  I  might  soon  satisfy  myself,  as  tli6  old  birds  would 
come  and  feed  their  young  with  fish,  for  he 'had  seen  them  do 
so  before. 

In  high  expectation,  I  seated  myself  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the-  foot  of  the  rock.  Never  did  time  pass  more  slowly. 
I  could  not  help  betraying  the  most  impatient  curiosity,  for 
my  hopes  whispered  it  was  a  Sea  Eagle's  nest.  Two  long 
hours  had  elapsed  before  the  old  bird  made  his  appearance, 
which  was  announced  to  us  by  the  loud  hissings  of  the  two 
young  ones,  which  crawled  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole  to 
receive  a  fine  fish.  I'had«  perfect  view  of  this  noble  bird  as 
he  held  himself  to  the  edging  roc^,  hanging  like  the  Bam, 
Bank,  or  Social  Swallow,  hid  tail  spread,  and  his  wings  partly 
BO.  I  trembled  lest  a  word  should  escape  from  my  com- 
panions. The  slightest  murmur  had  been'  treason  from  them. 
They  entered  into  my  feelings,  and,  although  little  interested, 
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gasad  with  me.  Ia  a  few  soinateB  tlie  other  parent  joined 
her  mate,  and  from  the  difference  in  sise  (the  female  of  rapa- 
ciQus  birds  being  much  burger),  we  knew  this  to  be  the  mother 
bird.  She  also,  had  bronghi  a  fish;  but,  more  caatious  than 
her  mate,  she  glanced  her  quick  and  piercing  eye  around,  and 
instantly  perceiyed  that  her  abode  had  been  discovered.  She 
dropped  her  prey,  with  a  loud  shriek  cotomunicated  the  alarm 
to  the  male,  and,  hovering  with  him  over  our  heads,  kept  up 
a  growling  cry,  to  intimidate  us  from  our  suspected  design. 
This  watchful  solicitude  I  ha^  ever  found  peculiar  to  the 
female : — ^must  I  be  understood  to  speak  onAj  of  birds  ? 

The  young  having  concealed  themselves,  we  went  and 
picked  up  the  fish  which  the  mother  had  let  fall.  It  was  a 
white  perch,  weighing  about  5}  lbs*  The  upper  part  of  the 
head  was  broken  in,  and  the  back  torn  by  the  talons  of  the 
eagle.  We  had  plaitily  seen  her  bearing  it  in  the-  manner  of  ' 
the  Fish  Hawk. 

This  day's. sport  being  at  an  end,  as  we  journeyed  home- 
wards, we  agreed  to  return  tiie  next,  morning,  wiA  the  view 
of  obtaining  both  the  old  and  young  birds;  bpt  rainy  and 
tempestuous  weather  setting  in,  it  became  necessary  to  defer 
the  ezpedition  till  the  third  day  following,  when,  with  guns 
and  m«i  all  in  readiness,  we  reached  the  rook.  Some  posted 
themselves  at  the  foot,  6tbera  upon  it,  but  in  vain.  We 
passed  the  entire  day,  without  either  seeing  or  hearing  an 
eagle,  tlu»  saga<^us  birds,  no  doubt,  having  anticipated  an 
invasion,  and  removed  their  young  to  new  quarters.  . 

I  come  at  last  to  the  day  which  I  had  so  often  and  so 
ardently  desired,  Two  years  had.  gone  by  sinoe  the  discovery 
of  the  nest,  in  fruitless  ezcursiona ;  b^t  my  wishes  were  no 
longer  to  remain  ungratified.  In  retu^^ng  from  the  little 
village  of  Henderson,  to  the  house  of  Doctor  Rankin,  about  a 
mile  distant,  I  saw  an  eagle  rise  from  a  small  enclosure  not  a 
hundred  yards  before  me,  where  the  Doctor  had  a  few  days 
before  slaughtered  some  hogs,  and  alight  upon  a  low  tree 
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branching  oyer  the  road.  I  prepared  mj  double-barrelled 
piece,  which  I  constantly  carry,  and  wept  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously towards  him.  Quite  feadessly  he  awaited  my  ap- 
proach, looking  upon  me  with  undaunted  eye*  I  fired,  and 
he  fell.  Before  I  reached  him  he  was  dead**  With  what 
delight  did  I  survey  the  magnificent  bird !  Had  the  finest 
salmon  ever  pleased  him  as  he  did  me  ? — ^Ner^r.  ^I  ran  and 
presented  him  to  my  friend,  with  a  pride  which  they  alone 
can  feel,  who,  like  me,  hare  devoted  themselves  from  their 
earliest  childhood  to  such  pursuits,  and  who  have  derived 
from  them  their  first  pleasures.  To  others  I  must  seem  to 
^'  prattle  out  of  fashion."  The  Doctor,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced hunter,  examined  the  bird  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  franl^y  acknowledged  he  had  never  before  seen  or  heard 
of  it.  '         . 

The  name  which  I  have  chosen  for  this  new  species  of 
Eagle,  ^'  The  Bird  of  Washington,"  may,  by  some,  be  con- 
sidered as  preposterous  and  unfit;  but  as  it  is  indisputably 
the  nobleit  hird  6f  its  genils  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  United  States,  I  trust  I  shall  be  allowed  to  honor  it  with 
the  name  of  one  yet  nobler,  who  was  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  whose  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  it.  To  those  who 
may  be  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only  say,  that,  as 
the  New  World  gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the  great  man 
who  insured  its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart.  He  had 
a  nobility  of  mind,  and  a  generosity  of  soul,  sutdi  as  are 
seldom  possessed.  He  was  brave,  so  is  the  eagle;  like  it, 
too,  he  was  the  terror  of  his  foes ;  and  his  fame,  extending 
from  pole  to  pole,  resembles  the  majestic  soarings  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  feathered  tribe.  If  Ammca  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  Washington,  so  has  she  to  be  proud  of  her 
Great  Eagle. 

In  the  month  of  January  following,  I  saw  a  pair  of  these 
eagles  flying  over  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  -one  in  pursuit  of  the 
other.     The  next  day  I.  saw  them  again.     The  female  had 
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relaxed  her  severitj,  had  laid  aside  her  coyness,  and  to  a 
favcNrite  tree  thej  continnallj  resorted.  I  pursued  them  un- 
nccessfnlly  for  several  days,  when  they  forsook  the  place. 

Stay  yet,  too,  while  we  note  this  fine  expression  of  the 
agonized  travail  of  genius  in  the  production  of  its  mighty 
works.  It  is  from  the  introduction  to  his  fifih  and  concluding 
volume  of  the  "  Ornithological  Biography." 

How  often  have  I  longed  tq  see  the  day  on  which  my  labors 
should  be  brought  to  an  end !  Many  times,  when  I  had  laid 
myself  down  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Western  forest, 
have  I  been  suddenly  awakened  by  the  apparition  of  dismal 
prospects  that^  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  Now 
sickness  n^ethought  had  seized  me  with  burning  hands,  and 
hurried  me  away,  in  spite  of  all  fond  wishes,  from  those  wild 
woods  in  which  I  had  so  long  lingered  to  increase  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  objects  they  presented  to  my  view. 

Poverty,  too,  at  times,  walked  hand  in  hand  with  me,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  urged  me  to  cast  away  my  pen* 
cils,  destroy  my  drawings,  abandon  my  joujmals,  change  my 
ideas,  and  return  to  the  world.  At  other  times,  the  red 
Indian,  erect  and  bold,  tortured  my  ears  with  horrible  yells, 
and  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence;  or  white- 
skinned  murderers  aimed  their  rifles  ^t  me.  Snakes,  loath- 
some and  venomous,  entwined  my  limbs,  while  vultures,  lean 
and  ravenous,  looked  on  with  impatience.  Once,  too,  I 
dreamed,  when  asleep  on  a  sand  bar  on  one  of  the  Florida 
Keys,  that  a  huge  shark  had  me  in  his  jaws,  and  was  drag- 
ging me  into  th^  deep. 

But  my  thoughts  were  not  always  of  this  nature— for,  at 
other  times,  my  dreams  presented  pleasing  images.  The  ftky 
was  serene,  the  air  perfumed,  and  thousands  of  melodious 
notes  from  birds,  all  unknown  to  me,  urged  me  to  rise  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  those  beautiful  and  happy  creatures.  Then  I 
would  find  myself  furnished  with  large  and  powerful  wings, 
and  cleaving  the  air  like  an  eagle,  I  would  fly,  and  by  a  few 
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joyous  bounds,  oTertake  the  objects  of  my  desire.  At  other 
times  I  was  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  my  beloved  family, 
seated  by  their  cheerful  fire,  and  anticipating  the  delighit 
which  they  would  experience  on  my  return.  The  glorious 
sun  would  rise,  and  as  its  first  rays  iUuminated  the  earth,  I 
would  cheer  myself  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  happy 
termination  of  my  Labors,  and  hear. in  fancy  the  praises  which 
kind  friends  would  freely  accord.  Many  times,  indeed,  hayo 
^uch  thoughts  enHvened  my  spirits ;  and  now.  the  task  is 
accomplished.  In  health  and  in  sickness,  in  adversity  and 
prosperitj,  in  Summer  and  winter,  amidst  the  cheers  of  friends 
and  the  scowls  of  foes,  I  have  depicted  the  Birds  of  America, 
and  studied  their  habits  as  they  roamed  at  large  in  their 
peculiar  haunts. 

That  <;oncluding  passage  is  far  nobler  than  "  Veniy  vidiy 
vicir  as  the  simple .  expression  of  a  proud  triumphant  con- 
sciousness,; for,  instead  of  the  intense  egotism  which  renders 
that  repulsive  as  it  is  celebrated,  this  is  modest  and  severely 
classic.  What  a  day  that  was  when  he  could  say,  '^  I  find 
my  journeys  all  finished,  my  anxieties  vanished,  my  iinisaion 
accomplished!"  What  a  magnificent  perspective  could  he 
look  back  through,  down  the  past,  more  glorious  than  all 
iroyalties,  than  any  heritage  of  earthly  princes— and  all  his 
own  !  That  day  has  now  come  in  the  fulness  of  time — and, 
glorious  old  man,  thy  mission  is  indeed  accomplished ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  HUNTERS  OP  KENTTJOKT. 
THE  GRAVE  07  THE  8ILENT  HUNTER. 

My  native  town,  HopkinsyiUe,  is  in  one  of  the  southern 
counties  of  Kentucky,  called  Christian,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  county  in  the  State. 
This  was  no  special  matter  of  boast  by  the  way;  for  although 
the  southern  portion,  comprising  about  half  the  county  which 
bordered  upon  the  Tennessee  line,  was  as  rich,  leyel  and 
lovely  a  stretch'  of  ^^  barrens"  as  ever  swayed  itd  myriad  wild 
flowers  of  countless  hues  beneath  the  labored  beat  of  the 

south  wind's  odor-burdened  wings,  yet,  immediately  to  the 
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north  of  the  county-seat — ^Hopkin^ville — ^the  whole  character 
of  the  county  changed  at  once.  While  five  miles  to  the  south 
was  a  paradise  of  flowers^  or  when  cultivated,  covered  mik 
crops  of  Indian  com  ten  and  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  tobacco, 
with  leaves  often  three  feet  by  two ;  and  wheat,  five  to  six 
feet;  ^e  same  distance  to  the  north  brought  you  amidst 
rugged  hills  of  sand  or  clay,  that  barely  yielded  the  most 
meagre  subsistence  to  the  poor  and  simple  inhabitants,  who 
necessarily  remained  hunters.  Their  rifles  supplied  them 
with  that  provision  which  the  ungratefbl  earth  refused  to 
yield  to  the  plough  and  the  hoe.  As  you  penetrated  further 
in  this  direction,  the  country  became  wilder  and  more  broken 
at  every  turn  of  the  narrow  trail,  until,  even  so  late  as  twelve 
years  ago,  you  came,  upon  a  country  quite  as  wild  and  sav- 
agely unaltered  as  when  the  Indian  war-whoop  alone  dis- 
turbed its  echoes.  Here  your  trails  cease,  and  as  you  push 
into  this  formidable  looking  wilderness,  which  reaches  to 
Green  river— over  forty  miles — ^yeu  shudder  at  the  tremendous 
solitudes  of  its  abrupt  cliflFs,  that  take  away  your  breath  when 
you  come  suddenly  upon  the  verge  of  their  deep  gorges,  wind- 
ing faa*  away,  black  with  the  "  Bottom  Forests,"  except  where 
some  stream  that  has  leaped  with  a  sullen  roar  from  beneath 
^  you  down  the  cliff,  gleams  sharply  out  from  the  shadow  here 
and  there ;  or  when;  in  the  distance,  some  huge  "  Pilot  Knob'* 
lifts  its  bare,  conical  crown  so  high  into  the  hazy  heavens, 
that  it  seems  like  one  of  old  Nilus'  Pyramids,  set  above  the 
hills !  The  scene  here^  is  indeed  inexpressibly  shaggy,  wild 
and  stem.  These  Pilot  Knobs,  of  which  there  are  two,  «rc 
very  famous  in  the  early  ann^  of  Kentucky ;  and  we  maj 
hate  more  to  say  of  them.  They  constitute  the  most  peculiar 
features  of  this  singular  scenery,  and  there  are  many  legends 
coanected.  with  them.  Here  the  Indians  lingered  longest 
after  being  driven  from  their  northern  possessions,  or  hunting 
grounds  rather ;  and  here  the  raging  hate  of  the  two  races 
spent  itself  in  the  last  desperate  collisions,  before  sullen  con- 
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quered  or  eonqueror  conM  agree  to  part.  Here  the  game 
lingered  too,  and  still  lingers,  and  most  continue  to  linger  for 
jmany  a  year  to  come ;  though  what  was  once  sole  possession 
of  the  fierce,  swarthy  Shawanee,  is  now  periodically  intruded 
upon  by  the  pale  sons  of  the  lordly  planters  of  the  tobacco 
lands  to  the  south,  who  are  accustomed  to  make  up,  yearly, 
^^  camping  parties"  to  hunt  in  this  region  for  a  few  weeks 
during  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Along  the  southern  .border  of  the  rougher  part  of  this 
wilderness,  there  are  a  few  cabins  of  the  old  race  of  hunters, 
who  belong  to  the  times  of  Boone,  and  still  boast  that  they  con- 
tinue to  "hold  their  own,"  which  means,  being  stfll  "out  of 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  a  neighbor's  chimney!"  It  would 
indeed  be  rather  a  difficult  feat  to  see  this  same  smoke,  it 
must  be  confessed,  since  the  nearest  neighbor  is  probajbly 
twelve  miles  off,  and^both  their  huts  embosomed  in  steep 
crags! 

I  have  never  been  a  lover  of,  what  they  term  so  expres- 
dvely  in  the  West,  "  a  crowd,"  particularly  on  hunting  excur- 
sions ;  the  chief  charm  of  which  has  consisted  in  the  entire 
separation  from  my  race,  permitted  for  the  time,  and  the 
solitude  that  invites  a  refreshing  communion  with  the  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  natural  world.  Many's  the  time  have  I 
forgotten  to  shoot,  and  let  the  stately  deer  go  by  unscathed, 
while  I  stood  breathless  to  admire  its  graceful  action,  and 
the  charming  unity  of  its  antlered  presence  here,  with  the 
swaying  of  old  boughs  and  lapsing  leap  of  streams.  With 
such  moods  upon  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  hurt  the  lovely 
creatures ;  it  seemed  as  though  a  voice  of  our  mother  nature 
chid  me :  "  Shame !  shame !  to  slay  the  beautiful !" 

But  I  was  usually  as  keen  a  hunter  as  ever  startled  the 
ancient  "echoes  with  the  rifle's  shrilly  ring.  My  boon  com- 
panion at  this  time,  some  twelve  years  ago,  was  like  myself, 
named  Charles,  or  Charlie  M.,  as  he  was  everywhere  called, 
from  his  merry,  reckless,  jovial  character.    Now  Charlie  wa9  a 
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charActer,  sure  enough,  and  just  such  an  one  you  will  meet 
with  nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  in  Kentucky ;  and  even 
there  it  is  nearly  grown  out  by  this  time.  A  more  loyal, 
gentle  and  generous  spirit  never  lived,  nor  did  a  truer  heart 
beat  ever  in  the  broad,  roomy  chest  of  a  lion-man.  He  was 
as  merrily  reckless  as  a  prodigious-  flow  of  physical  energies, 
mirthful  instincts,  and  indomitable  courage  could  make  him. 
He  always  took  sides  with  the  weak,  it  mattered,  not  to  him 
what  the  odds  of  the  oppressor,  or  how  strange  both  parties 
might  be  to  him.  He  carried  this  feeling  to  amusing  ex- 
tremes in  the  defence  of  domestic  animals ;  and  many  the 
scrape  he  has  got  into  by  taking  the  part  of  a  poorihorse  or 
dog  that  was  being  cruelly  beaten  by  a  drunken  beast  of  a 
master.  He  would  never  pass  such  a  scene  without  stopping 
it,  at  all  hazards  to  himself;  he  would  never  see  a  negro  beaten, 
and  never  stn^^ck  his  own,  but  resented  it  as  a  personal  injury 
to  himself  if  another  did.  This  man  was  the  most  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  chase  of  any  one  I  had  ever  yet  met  with. 
His  father  had  be^i  very  wealthy,  and  at  the  time  he  grew 
up,  at  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  the  chase  was  the 
one  fashionable  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  the  young  men  of 
his  social  rank.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  thus  spent 
in  the  saddle ;  and  a  passion  cultivated  from  boyhood  is  not 
easily  shaken  off  in  early  manhood,  particularly,  one  so  fasci- 
nating. Suffice  it,  he  kept  a  splendid  pack  of  hounds,  the 
genealogy  of  every  gne  of  which  he  had  at  his  tongue's  end; 
and  some  fine  hunters  in  his  stable ;  and  for  years  after  I  J^new 
him — ^when  he  moved  to  the  south — ^near  my  native  town — 
he .  spent  fully  one-third  of  his  time,  night  and  day,  in  the 
w^ds  on  horseback  following  his  hounds.  He,  too,  was  a 
gpnmxxe  lover  of  Nature,  and  preferred  to  hunt  alone.  Charlie 
Wisitdeed  the  very  impersonation  of  a  class  of  gay,  dashing, 
reckless  and  accomplished  sportsmen  of  the  north  of  Kentucky, 
whiob  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Whether,  mounted  on  his  tall 
and  pt werful  hunter,  that  seemed  almost  a  miracle  of  indomi- 
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table  game  and  speed,  he  went  sweeping  throngli  the  thick, 
primitive  woodfl  at  a  pace  that  would  have  terrified  any  other 
sportsman  on  the  open  ground,  clearing  at  flying  leaps  the 
most  extravagant  perils,  without  notice,  and  always  close  with 
the  chase,  cheering  in  ringing  halloes  his  noble  honnds ;  or,  on 
onr  long  rides  to  the  distant  hunting  grounds  by  night,  car- 
rying chorus  to  some  wild  hunting  song  in  the  shrill  blasts  of 
his  curled  bugle,  or  to  some  touching  ballad  of  the  ancient 
chivaLry,  poured  from  his  manly  lips,  rolling  its  soft  accom- 
paniment  in  mellowed  cltoiors  through  the  echoing  hUls,  he 
was  still  the  splendid  and  consistent  ideal  of  the  north-Ken- 
tucky fox-hunter  of  the  generation  following  Clay  and  Crit- 
tenden ! 

We  soon  loiew  each  other ;  and,  as  there  were  many  points 
of  earnest  congeniality  between  myself  and  the  wild  hunter, 
we  soon  became  frequent  and  inseparable  conipanions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  long  himts  to  this  rude  region  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

It  was  now  th^  last  d  November  that  we  started  with 
hound  and  horn  for  the  hills,  on  the  grand  hunt  of  the  year. 
A  snow  storm  had  conmienced  the  over  night,  and  none  but 
a  true  hunter  can  realize  the  bounding  delight  with  which 
the  first  snow  storm  is  welcomed.  Then  only  comes  his  en- 
joyments in  highest  perfection!  Now  the  game  of  every 
kind  is  not  only  within  his  reach,  but  is  in  its  highest 
condition.  He  can  himself  trace  it  for  miles  aiid  miles  away 
through  the  deep  snow,  until  brought  to  bay  at  last,  it  falls 
before  his  unerring  aim.  He  has  an  exulting  consciousness 
of  his  independence,  even. of  his  dogs,  for  nothing  can  escape 
his  practiced  eye  and  tireless  patience*.  The  most  exciting 
of  all  hunts  are  proverbially  those  in  the  Bnow;  but  in  the- 
northern  States  they  become  disgusting  very  soon,  as  they 
quickly  degenerate  into  the  merest  butcheries,  whSr#  the 
snow,  from  three  to  four  feet,  remains  upon  the  grouad  foT 
three  or  four  months,  with  a  crust  4^ver  it  just  skoiig  enough 
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to  bear  a  man  on  «iow  shoes,  or  his  dog,  and  yet  will  let  in 
the  poor  animal  at  erery  jump  as  deep  as  it  can.  sink.  Here 
it  is  like  slaughtering  sheep  in  a  pen  when  hnnters  attack  a 
^^yard"  of  deer  or  moose,  but  in  Kentucky  the  case  is  very 
different.  The  snow  seldom  or  never  falls  deeper  than  two 
feet,  and  most  frequently  does  not  last  a  weeL  It  nerer 
crusts  sufficiently  to  impede,  materially,  the  progress  of  large 
game,  and  all  the  sport  is  therefore  confined  to  within  the 
first  few  days;  and  the  principal,  if  not  only  advantage 
the  hunter  gains,  consisting  in  the  increased  facility  with 
which  the  game  is  traced,  either  by  hknself  or  by  the  noses 
of  his  hounds.  This  makes  the  sport  intensely  exciting,  for 
you  sometimes  pursue  a  single  h^d  or  sole  animal  for  twenty 
miles  before  you  get  a  shot ;  but  as  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  them,  and  hear  their  whistling  snort  of  defiance 
as  they  bound  on  again  every  half  hour  or  so^  you  are  kept 
in  a  constant.state  of  excitement,  and  beguiled,  without  heed- 
ing, over  miles  and  miles  that  would  otherwise  have  be^i 
weary  enough  to  you.  It  is  only  when  the  coveted  achievement 
has  been  really  accomplished,  and  you  have  proudly  thrown 
your  noble  quarry  across  the  saddle,  that  you  begin  to  realize 
fatigue  in  satiety,  and  self-reproach  in  the  fatigue,  as  with 
aching  limbs  you  turn  your  wearied  horse  through  the  strange, 
darkening  wooda  towards  the  distant  camp.  Now  the  chill 
night  wind  whistles  through  the  gnarled  boughs,  dashes  the 
frozen  snow  in  fine,  sifted,  searching  particles  iiito  your  face 
and  bosom ;  now  your  hot  blood  chills  and  your  fiery  pulse 
sinks ;  the  cutting  nor'-wester  searches  the  very  "  marrow  of 
annoy ;"  and  with  sinking  heart  and  shivering  limbs,  its  very 
shadow  as  the  owl  sails  by,  cau&es  your  teeth  to  chatty,  and 
tts  sudden  hoot  makes  you  almost  leap  from  the  saddle  in 
nervous  affiright.  Now,  as  the  dreary  way  lengthens  before 
you,  Ike  cheerM  light  of  the  solitary  camp-fife  seems  far,  far 
away,  and  an  almost  infinite  Stance  of  bog  and  bluff,  of 
crag,  ravine  and  tangled  mH>d,  seems  stretched  between  you 
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and  tbat  warm  haven ;  then  it  is  diat  conscience  Bpeake 
tiurongh  the  downcast  life,  and  we  are  forced  to  realise  the 
brtnal  saTagery  of  thi9  miscaDed  ^^ sport;"  we  hare  a  fore- 
taste of  the  aches  and  pains  of  the  poor  animals  we  have  been 
chasing  throngh  the  deep  snow  all  day,  alreadj  in  oar  own 
chafed  and  sniFering  limbs,  with  the  sore  knowledge  that  the 
frniti(m  is  not  yet,  btft  mnst  come  when  we  rise  sore,  stiff  and 
shiyering,  from,  perhaps,  a  frozen  conch  in  the  morning.  Ah, 
how  the  weary  miles  do>  stretch  I  It  is  in  vain  that  a  few 
spasmodic  notes  are  sonnded  npon  the  curled  bugle  at  our 
side ;  the  echoes  take  on  such  stunning  reverberations  amongst 
the  bare  cliffs,  that  we  are  awed  into  silence  1  How  many 
vows  against  cruelty  to  animals,  against  the  indulgence  of 
such  tiger-passions,  are  muttered  as  our  despair  gathers  with 
exhaustion.  The  moon  wheels  up  her  glittering  disk,  and 
at  another  time  we  should  have  been  wild  with  delight  to 
watch  the  glory  of  the  shine  her  coming  lays  along  the  spark- 
ling earth,  and  through  the  dark  armed  trees ;  but  now,  alas ! 
it  only  taunts  with  its  splendor ;  it  cannot  make  the  way 
more  short  I  On,  on  we  plunge ;  the  miles  grow  longer,  and 
the  noble  horse  begins  to  stagger  beneath  his  double  load, 
and  then  the  shuddering  apprehension  comes  that  he  may 
give  out,  and  leave'  us  to  trudge  .the  live-long  night  through 
the  snow  to  keep  from  freezing.  If  the  fatal  sleep  overtake 
us,  we  must  lie  down  and  die,  with  our  poor  horse  for  a  pillow, 
and  the  filmed  eyes  of  the  noble  bnck  we  slew  fixed  in  a  stonied 
gaze  upon  our  own  as  they  are  glazed  by  the  cold  wind.  Mad- 
dened by  such  horrid  images,  and  nerved  by  despair,  we  raise 
the  biigle  to  our  stiffened  lips  once  more ;  loud,  long  and  high 
the  peal  rings  out,  shrill  as  a  death-cry.  My  sagacious  horse 
.has  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  holding  his  breath,  while  with 
pricked  ears  he  listens.  Hark  I  that  faint  distant  sound !  Is 
it  echo!  He  stamps  his  foot  with  an  impatient  neigh,  and 
with  blazing  eyes  and  erect  crest  springs  forward.  No  more 
staggering  now, — latigue  is  g|one ;  it  requires  all  my  exhausted 
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strength  to  hold  him  within  anything  like  a  moderate  gait. 
A  half  an  honr^  and  mth  an  eager  neigh  he  breaks  into  a 
nm,  nnder  my  not  nnwilling  rein,  for  I,  too,  hare  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  fire  through  the  wood,  and  recognize  the  white 
face  of  yonder  cliff,  with  the  moo^  full  upon  it ;  and  in  another 
minute,  with  the  warm  hlood  rushing  to  my  heart  and  brain, 
and  a  mad  whoop  of  delight,  I  burst  into  the  light  of 
the  camp-fire  to  be  welcomed  by  the  yells  aiid  combined 
howls  of  a  dozen  hounds,  and  a  hearty  cheer  from  the  gallant 
Charlie! 

Now  the  scene  has  changed,  and  by  the  warm  fire  and 
over  the  smoking  roast  of  tenderest  venison,  the  feats. of 
the  day  ai^e  recounted  with  as  much  eager  zest  as  if  there  had 
been  no  such  thing  as  cold,  fatigue,  and  nervous  apprehen- 
sions. The  terrors  have  all  vanished  within  the  charmed  circle 
t>f  that  fire-light,  and  we  threw  ourselves  upon  our  blankets 
to  sleep,  dreaming  lustily  of  just  such  scenes  to  be  gone 
through  to-morrow ;  only  the  dreams  some  how  gave  only  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  managed  to  leave  out  all  about 
freezing  to  death,  starvation,  &;c.  So  sunrise  Tfould  find  us 
with  appetites  only  sharpened  by  the  sufferings  of  the^  day 
before,  and  yet  more  ready  to  do  full  justice  to  the  roast  or 
living  venison.  Such  are  the  strange  iiciconsistencies  of  the 
hunter's  moods,  and  such  the  diarms  of  the  vivid  shifting 
excitements  of  his  restless  and  tumultuous  life !  He  is  one 
moment  worse  than  the  most  ferocious  wild  beast,  and  the 
next  his  head  is  turned  aside  to  weep  thai  he  has  slain  ^^  a 
thing  of  beauty,"  fresh  from  God's  own  hands.  It  was  thus 
our  lives  had  fared,  in  camp  and  out,  for  four  or  five  days, 
when  the  weather  changing  suddenly,  the  snow  commenced 
to  disappear  rapidly. 

Our  sport  in  the  snow  was  now  over ;  bnt  we  were  not  by 
any  means  satisfied,  and  Charlie  proposed  that  we  should 
strike  our  camp  and  make  our  way  across  the  ridges  to  the 
hut  of  a  famous  hunter  known  along  this  border  as  Old  Jakci 
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—•what  his  other  name  wa&  he  had  nerer  heard,  though  he 
bad  been  at  bb  hut  several  times.  He  said  the  old  fellow 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  ns,  and  would  fumish  us  with  a 
^^bill-boj/'  whom  he  kept  in  bis  employ,  to  act  as  a  guide 
and  driver  for  us*  We  intended  now  to  change  our  mode 
of  hunting.  We  were  to  be  placed  by  the  driver  at  different 
<' stands/'  as  they  are  called,  meaning  places  at  which,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  knew  the  deer  always 
passed  out  when  roused  by  the  dogs  from  their  feeding- 
grounds.  After  placing  us,  he  was  to  return  along  the  ridge 
for  a  mUe  or  so  with  the  dogs,  and  then  descending  into 
the  bottom,  with  sound  of  horns,  yells  'of  dogs  and  otfatr 
noises,  drive  the  frightened  creatures  before  him  to  our 
stands.  We  found  everything  at  Old  Jake's  as  Charlie  ex- 
pected. .  We  were  received  with  true  hunter  hospitality  by 
the  family;  consisting  of  the  old  man,  his  tanned  and  wrinkled 
dame,  with  two  stout  and  comely  daughters,  who  were  the 
very  impersonations  of  buxom  good  humor. 

We  had  a  merry  time  of  it  the  first  evening,  and  the  next 
morning,  early,  were' joined  by  our  guide  that  was  to  be.  He 
was  a  droll-looking  specimen,  surely !  Lank,  long,  and  lantern- 
jawed,  he  looked  as  if  the  fever  and  ague  of  the  country  bot- 
toms Ivad,  in  shaking  him  into  a  bag  of  bones,  forgotten  td^  joint 
him  again  when  he  was  set  up ;  yet,  withal,  it  was  marvellous  to 
see  the  cadaverous-looking  creature  making  his  way  over  these 
rugged  hills,  far  in  advance  of  our  active  horses,  while  with 
every  long  stride  his  loose  limbs  actually  seemed  to  be  wrapping 
round  each  other.  He  was  called  Jabe,  as  I  supposed  short  for 
Jabez,  and  carried  a  very  long  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned 
rifle  of  our  fathers.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  he  was 
a  fine  marksman,  from  the  sharp,  steady  shine  of  his  black 
eyes  beneath  the  long,  coarse,  Indian-like  hair  that  hung 
over  them ;  indeed,  I  half  suspected  that  the  felbw  was  a 
half-breed,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining !  We  had 
evidence  enough  of  this  afterwards.    Placing  ourselves  with 
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implicit  faith  under  the  patronage  and  guidance  of  thk 
remarkable  personage,  we  met  idth  ^'  sport"  to  satiety  at 
last,  within  twa  days. 

We  had  gone  onj;  us  usual  on  th^  third,  and  in  a  different 
direction  from  any  we  had  yet  tried.  The  spot  assigned  me 
for  a  stand  by  Jabe  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable  I  had 
yet  seen.  Five  miles  back,  we  had,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, <^limbed  up  the  steep  side  of  a  lofty  and  wooded  ridge, 
that  seemed  much  higher  than  any  one  we  had  yet  seen. 
We  had  found  the  top,  or  comb,  apparently  level ;  though  as 
we  rode  on,  I  observed  the  surrounding  country  to  be  eitheop 
AoJdng  beneath  tKe  feet  of  the  ridge,  w  else  the  ridge  wra 
rising  rapidly  above  the  country.  Suddenly  we  came  to  what, 
I  remember  instantly  reminded  me  of  my  boyish  idea  of  the 
^^jumping-off  place!"  The  thing  was  so  sudden  that  our 
horses  reared  backwards  and  snorted  with  affright.  We  were 
on  the  sheer  verge  of  a  precipice  three  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  heavy  forest  below  us  looked  almost  like  lichens 
clinging  to  stones,  which  were  in^  reality  considerable  bluffs. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  basin  of  some  ocean  lay  at  our 
feet,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  either  hand 
and  in  front ;  while  far  away  to  the  ri^t,  just  under  the 
rim  of  the  horizon,  we  could  distinguish  the  dark,  heavy  Ime 
of  the  wood  bordering  Green  river;  while  to  the  left.it  shut 
down  upon  a  blue  serrated  line  of  lofty  Knobs.  We  were 
lost  in  wonderment,'  gasnng  over  this  eztraor^ary  scene, 
when  Charlie  suddenly  shouted,  ad  he  turned  his  head  quickly: 

^  Hilloa^  there !— *you  Jabe-^where  are  you  making  off  to, 
you  t^ow-skinned  knave  ? — you  havn't  shown  me  my  stand 
yet!" 

But  Jabe  either  did,  or  pretended  not  to  hear,  and  only 
increased  the  celerity  of  his  gait^  as  he  went  crashing  through 
the  brush  down  the  steep  ridge-side  without  turning  his  head, 
even.  Charlie  was  highly  enraged,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
sundry  expletives  not  of  the  choicest  selection,  but  which  it  is 
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hardly  neoesBurj  to  repei^t.  I  laughed  heartily  at  the  inoideni^ 
and  Charlie  at  once  forget  his  wrath  in  a  lend  burst  of  merri- 
moit,  when  I  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  droll  way  in 
which  onr  goide  had-  acted  for  the  last  mile.  He  had  been 
up  to  that  time  striding  just  ahead  of  our  horses,  gossiping 
in  the  gayest  possible  of  saturnine  humors,  asking  us  all  sorts 
of  unsophisticated  questions  about  the  ways  of  the  ^^  settle- 
ments," and  telling  us  quaint  anecdotes  about  Old  Jake,  who 
was  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  according  to  his  estima- 
tioub  Indeed,  he  had  been  keeping  us  in  one  continued  roar 
of  laughter  at  his  simplicity,  and  a  certain  shrewdness 
eombined,  when  suddenly  a  new  thought  seemed  to  have ' 
struck  him.  He  had  paused  for  an  instant, — ^looked  around 
him  furtively,  and  then  drawing  orer  towards  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  ridge,'  had,  from  that  time,  commenced  bearing 
down  that  side  further  and  further,  until  when  we  had  nearly 
reached  this  spot,  he  pointed  here,  idthout  a  word,  and  the 
next  we  saw  of  him  he  was  ^^  q[)litting  it"  down  the  ridge. 

^'You  remember,  Charlie,  we  could  got  nothing,  not  one 
word  put  of  him,  with'  all  your  merciless  rallying,  after  he 
made  that  sudden  stop !  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  some  fun 
in  this,  and  that  fellow  has  got  this  bluff-{>oint  somehow 
mixed  up  in  the  ridiculous  superstitions  common  to  his  class !" 

Aftqir  many  merry  comments  upon  this  text,  in  the  course  ' 
(^  which,  with  our  loud  talking  and  laughter,  we  violated  all 
the  accepted  rules  of  •'  driving,"  which  require,  peremptorily, 
the  most  profound  silence  on  the  part  of  the  ^^stander"  as  he 
approaches  his  <^  stand,"  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as 
the  mischief  had  no  doicbt  already  been  done,  and  the  deer 
turned  back  by  the  sound  of  our  voices,  we  liad  just  as  well 
take  it  easy  untU  the  driver  came  m.  So,  seating,  or  rather 
stretching  ourselves  upon  some  mossy,  boulders,  scattered 
around,  we  chatted  away  the  next  half  hour  very  cozily, 
although  an  occasional  eddy  of  the  wind  would  bring  up  to  our 
ears  the  <^tant  babble  of  the  hounds  in  the  valley,  and  the 
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loDgy  mellow  wail  of  the  driyer's  horn,  both  showing  the  game 
was  on  foot ;  yet  neither  of  us  rose,  even,  so  entirely  had  we 
become  cloyed  of  this  sport !  Soon  the  full  chorus  of  hounds 
burst  upon  us,  seemingly  close  at  hand,  still  neither  of  us 
rose.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  heavy  crashing  through  the  under* 
brush,  and  before  we  had  time. to  think,  an  enormous  black 
bear  rushed  past  us. 

'^  Hah !  new  game !"  I  exclaimed,  as  we  both  sprang  to 
our  feet  and  fired  our  rifles  after  the  unwieldy  brute.  It 
was  evidently  hit,  but  kept  on  with  undiminished  speed  across 
the  ridge.  The  dogs,  with  bristles  erect,  and  savage  yells, 
came  pouring .  after,  while  we,  thus  unexpectedly  aroused  to 
{he  wildest  excitement,  shouted  like  madmen  as  we  followed 
after  on  foot,  loading  our  guns  while  we  ran.  We  knew  the 
bear  was  wounded,  and  would  take  to  the  first  large  tree  it 
came  to. .  The  comb  of  the  ridge  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  here,  and  th^  ground  a  general  level.  We  heard 
the  dogs  baying  furiously  now. 

"  He's  tree'd  already  I"  chuckled  Charlie.  "  Let's  approach, 
cautiously." 

We  feared  it  might  resort  to  its  common  trick  when 
tree'd  by  the  dogs ; — seeing  the  hunters  approach, — ^it  rolls 
itself  up  into  a  ball,  and  dropping  to  the  ground,  makes  off 
again.  We,  however,  managed  to  get  fair  shots,  and  brought 
it  down.  It  was  a  Viery  large  animal  of  the  species,  and  we 
wound  a  merry  blast,  both  loud  and  long,  in  honor  of  our 
unexpected  triumph.  We  supposed  that  the  sound  of  the 
guns  and  the  recall  of  the  horns  would,  of  course,  bring  our 
faithful  esquire,  Jabe,  to  us.  After  listening  for  some  time, 
and  no  answer,  Charlie  gave  another  louder  and  longer  blast, 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs,  and  receiving  no  answer  still, 
sent  out  his  prodigious  voice  over  the  valley,  with  a  force 
that  filled  it  with  reverberations.  After  listening  a  moment 
we  could  barely  distinguish  a  feeble  "  too-oot  I  toot  I"  that 
seemed  to  come  from  no  great  distance,  but  what  the  direction 
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might  be,  neither  of  us  conld  tell;  for  Jabe,  as  it  undoubtedly 
was,  most  surely  have  been  stretched  upon  the  ground  in 
some  hiding^plaoe.     I  laughed  heartily. 
.  ^'  Why  CharJie,  thai  fellow  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by 
some  ghost  story,— we  must  get  along  without  him !" 

<<  More  like  the  bear  has  soared  him  into  a  fit-rthe  spindle- 
shanked  hiU-tyke!"  growled  Charlie,  who  was  excessively 
wroth  for  a  few  minutes,  but  whose  risibles  oould  not  with- 
stand the  slightest  aHusion.on  my  part  to  that  dolorously  timid 
"  too-oot !  toot !"  We  accordingly  went  to  work,  in  despair 
of  any  assistance  from  the  redoubtable,  Jabe,  and  prepared 
our  meat  for  transportation  homeward.  We  had  reached  our 
horses,  and  while  engaged  in  dividing  the  burden  between 
them,  who .  should  come  crawling  cautiously  towards  us,  out 
of  the  wood,  but  our  gentleman  of  the  asthmatic 'horn.  As 
soon  as  Charlie  saw  him,  he  staggered  in.  convulsions  of 
laughter,  and  letting  his  burden  fall,  rolled  over  and  over 
upon  the  leaves,  scarcely  able  to  articulate  more  than  a  word 
or  two  at  a  time.     ->  ' 

"  0  Jabe !  0  Jabe  ! — ^the  bear !  the  bear ! — ^nm  Jabe — 
the  bear! — ^what'll  uncle  Jake  say! — Jabe! — ^run  Jabe! — 
the  bear!" 

Jabe,  in  the  meantime,  was  very  cooly  examining  the  bear, 
while  his  eyes  fairly  glistened  at  the  sight  of  the  fat,  heavy 
hams. 

"  Gosh !  he's  a  whopper !  Killed  jest  sich  a  old  'un  down 
in  the  truck-patch  back  er  uncle  Jake's,  'bout  this  time  last 
winter.  I  was  out  choppin',  and  he  com'd  snuffin'  at  a  hog- 
bone  I'd  brung  out  for  a  bite,  and  didn't  seem  to  mind  me,— r 
so  I  stood  still,  and  he  kinder  come  too  close  at  last,  and.  I  let 
him  hev  it  across  the  nose !  one  lick  turned  him  up,  sir, — 
sure  as  a  gun  I" 

I  now  remembered  having  heard  uncle  Jake  refer  to  this  feat 
of  Jabe' — ^but  it  had  been  done  incidentally,  and  in  such  a  mat- 
ter-of-course sort  of  a  way,  that  I  had  not  noticed  it  specially 
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at  the  time.  The  simple  way  in  which  the  joimg  hunter  now 
recalled  it^  and  the  enthniiaam  which  lit  his  eye  the  moment 
he  saw  our  unwonted  quarry,  oonTinced  me  that  Charlie  had 
been  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  there  mu^t  be  some  other 
cause  than  the  one  he  assigned  for  the  evident  alarm  of  a 
man  who  had  already,  and  indi  such  coolness,  kiUed  a  full- 
grown  bear  with  an  axe  only.  I  accordingly  let  CiharUe  hare 
his  laugh  out ;  for  he  had  no  notion  oi  listening  to  any  but 
his  own  yereion  of  the  a^dr,  while  I  detennined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  garrulous  ezeiteipent,  caused  in  the  mind  of 
Jabe  by  the  sight  of  this  the  most  valued  of  tJlthe  game  of 
the  country,  to  draw  out  from  him  the  real  cause  of  his 
alarm.  So  we  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  examine  the  bear 
more  at  our  leisure,  and  winking  at  Charlie,  I  at  last  got  him 
to  comprehend  something  of  my  purpose.  We  drew  him  out 
as  to  his  hunting  feats  in  general, — ^but  most  especially  with 
regard  to  those  in  this  particular  neighborhood.  Gradually 
he  seemed  to  forget  himself,  and  watching  the  moment,  I 
asked  biit^  suddenly,  if  he  had  ever  taken  a  ^^  stand"  here, 
where  he  had  placed  us^  himself! 

^^I!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  amazement, — ^^11 — 
great  jingo— no ! — ^I  wouldn't  er  tuck  a  *  stand'  on  this  here 
Pint,  fer  all  the  bar  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  put 
together!"  ,     .      . 

"But,  why  not,  Jabe? — we've  seen  nothing  very  wrong 
here!" 

"0,  you're  strangers!  but  didn't  he  swar  before  he  died 
that  the.  fust  hunter,  as  ougbt'er  know,  that.com'd  near 
enough  that  big  black  oak  to  see  the  little  head-stone  to  his 
grave — ^that  he  meant  to  haunt  him  to  death  7  Didn't  he  ? — 
I  tell  you  this  aint  the  boy  that  would  go  in  a  hundred  yards 
of  that  big  oak  on  no  consideration  in  n^tur  V* 

"But," — said  I,  impatiently, — "Jabe,  who  was  this, per- 
son?" 

"Why,  Old  Bill  Smith — ^to  be  sure ! — ^you  never  beam  of 
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Old  Bin  Smith  7  Why  mole  Jake  know'd  him  well-4ie'0  fit 
Injuns  with  Urn  many  a  time ;  everybody  down  in  these  parts 
know'd  him  r 

^No  doubt,  Jabe-*>biit  you  say  he's  bmied  under  the  big 
bkck  oak ; — was  he  buried  there  of  his  own  "wish  7" 

^^  In  course  !--tiiey  say  be  ohose  the  place  years  before  he 
died,  and  fixed  the  grave  himself.  Them  as  buried  him  say 
it's  a  mighty  cuius  sort  o*  grave.  He  was  one  of  Boone's 
men,  and  so  was  unde  Jake,-^-*and  unde  Jake  helped  three 
more  on  'em  to  bury  him.  There  'aint  bin  a  livin'  soul  be- 
longin'  round  here  since.  He  lived  by  himself  more  'n  two 
years,  down  by  the  big  spring.  That's  smce  I  ken  recollect. 
He  never  spoke  to  nobody  but  our  uncle  Jake,  and  we  never 
seed  him  mo]:e  'n  three  times  a  year,  when  he  com'd  in  to  git 
the  powder  an'  lead  uncle  Jake  had  got  for  him." 

'^  Now,  Jabe,"  said  I,  in  my  most  wheedling  tone,  ^^  Jabe, 
my  good  fellow,  won't  you  sholr  us  the  grave  7" 

« I ! — good ! — ^why  mivn,  no ! — ^not  for  all  the  money  in 
your  town !" 

''But,  Jabe,  you  need  enly  go  near  enough  to  show  us  the 
tree, — you  will  not  be  violating  the  command  in  doing  that^ 
merely!" 

He  still  CQntinued  to  shake  his  head,  dubiously,  in  spite  of 
our  united  entreaties,  and  mutter : — 

"  Golly !— don't  like  this  herejidge,  anyhow,— don't  think 
it's  safe, — ^wish  hadn't  bin  sich  a  dqatted  fool  as  to  come  this 
way ; — ^forgot  till  I  was  most  there  I" 

But  Charlie  and  I,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  mischief  on  his 
part,  and  earnest  curiosity  on  mine,  had  bow  been  thoroughly 
roused, — determined  to  give  poor  Jabe  no  time  for  considera- 
tion, and  plied  him  on  both  sides  with  such  eagerness,  that 
after  a  considerable  degree  of  wavering  and  hesitation,  we  at 
last  brought  him  up  to  the  sticking  point  by  the  application 
of  a  few  shiners  to  his  palm.  He  started,  though  still  with 
visible  trepidation,  to  lead  us  to  the  grave.    I  could  scarcely 
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keep  fiom  giTing  waj  to  mj  inclinatioii  to  langh  again,  as  I 
watched  the  yarioufl  expressions  of  dread,  mingled  with  the 
most  spasmodic  efforts  to  express  a  courageous  and  deyil^maj* 
care  sort  of  air,  which  were  becoming  more  and  more  forlorn 
ad  we  approached  the  scene  of  his  apprehensions. 

We  had  not  walked  more  than  a  few  hundred  jards,  almost 
inmiediately  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  when  he  stopped,  and 
pointing  ahead  to  a  yery  large  black  oak  tree  that  stood  some- 
what apart  from  the  more  stunted  growth  of  the  ridge,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  precipitous  verge  we  had  been  treading, 
he  said  in  a  tremulous  tone, — 

"  Thar  I-r-that's  the  tree !— ^wouldn't  go  any  closer  for  a 
kingdom !" 

"Well,  Jabe,  you'ff  wait  here,  won't  you!"  ftaid  I,  as  wo 
walked  on. 

«  'Spose  I  will,— don't  like  it,  though !"     . 

We  laughed  slightly  as  we  looked  bade. 

The  moment  the  tree  had  been  pointed  out. to  us,  I  had 
remarked  to  Charlie,  that  I  thought  I  recognized  that  tree ; 
and  when  we  reached  it,  judge  our  ffstonishment,  to  find  it 
was  the  very  one  from  which  we  had  shot  the  bear  a  few 
hours  before :  and,  on  looking  round,  we  perceived  what  had, 
during  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  .conquest,  entirely 
escaped  our  attention  before,  namely,  that  this  was  really  the 
largest  tree  in  sight,  and  that  it  stood  exactly  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge,  and  commanded  a  wider  prospect  than 
was  possible  from  any  other  spot.  These  observations  inte- 
rested us  not  a  little,  and  I  looked  around  curiously  for  traces 
of  the  graye.     Directly,  Charlie  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  Here  it  is !  I  suppose  this  must  be  it — ^though  it 's  a  droll 
looking  affair  for  a  grave !" 

I  stepped  towards  him  and  found  him  kneeling  on  the  bluff- 
side  of  the  tree  close  to  its  roots,  and  peering  between  some 
flat  rocks  which  he  had  partly  uncovered  of  the  mould  and 
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"  These  flat  rocks  seem  to  be  regular — ^this  must  '}>e  the 
sepulchre,  coffin,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it !" — ^he  con- 
tinued, as  he  scratched  away.  ^^Bj  Jove !  look  through  that 
crack — 1  can  see  the  skull !" 

I  knelt  beside  him,  and  sure  enotigh  a  human  skull  was 
visible  in  the  shallow  sarcophagus.  I  immediately  proposed 
to  remove  the  stone,  and  take  the  skull  out.  I  was  at  the 
time  a  vehemently  ardent  student  of  the  new  science  of  Gall 
and  Spurzehim,  and  would  cheerfully  have  risked  jpy  life  for 
any  such  opportunity  as  this  for  examining  the  skuU  of  a  man 
whose  character  must  evidently  have  been  so  very  marked  and 
extraordinary.  It  was  no  vulgar  curiosity  that  caused  me  to 
disregard  the  slight  remonstrance  of  Charlie,  who  muttered 
something  about  the  pity  to  disturb  the  old  fellow's  rest.  I 
reverently  lifted  the  thin  flat  stone,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  by  six  in  breadth,  which  lay  across  the  grave  over  the 
head,  and  could  then  see  the  structure  of  the  whole  as  well  as 
the  great  portion  of  the  skeleton. 

The  grave  was  only  about  eighteen  inches  deep  by  about  the 
same  width,  and  was  lined  bottom  and  sides  with  .flat  ujahewn 
stones  of  the  same  size  of  that  I  had  taken  from  over  the  head, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cover  was  the  same,  as  well  as  what  we 
call  the  head-stone,  which  stood  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
surface.  I  immediately  recognized  the  sort  of  stone  Sarco- 
phagus or  grave,  which  is^  to  be  found  in  thousands,  covering 
sometimes  miles  of  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky 
and  portions  of  Tennessee.  The  people  adopting  this  curious 
mode  of  sepulture  were  extinct  at  a  period  earlier  than  the 
remotest  reach  of  the  tradition  of  the  present  aboriginal  races, 
as  we  vainlf/  enough  call  them !  I  have  often  examined  theso 
graves  where  you  could  not  make  a  step*  for  miles  but  upon 
one.  It  was  evidently  a  pigmy  race,  for  these  graves  ave- 
rage not  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  It  was  from  these 
ancient  burial  grounds  that  the  old  hunter  had  obtained  his 
idea  of  sepulture.    Who  this  singular  people  were,  will  pro- 
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ba^ly  never  be  satisfftctorilj  diseorered.  In  the  meantime, 
men  of  sense  will  continue  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  theory,  that 
they  are  the  burying  grounds  of  the  Aztecs  for  their  children. 
They  must  have  been  accommodating  children  to  die  by  tiie 
thousand  just  about  three  feet  high  I 

After  ezaanining  the  interior,  without  disturbing  the  limbs 
and  body,  I  proceeded  to  lift  the  skull  tenderly  in  my  hand. 
I  now  stood  erect,  hddiiig  it  off  from. me  to  study  its  propor- 
tions— ^when  a  sudden  yell  so  startled  me  that  I  came  near 
dropping  it  in  the  shock.  I  lodged  around  quickly,  Jabe 
uttering  a  second  yeU  of  hoixor,  was  in  the  act  of  .throwing 
his  long  rifle  from  him — ^then  bending  his  head  forward  and 
fighting  desperately  about  his  ears,  as  if  attacked  by  a  whole 
nest  of  hornets,  he  bounded  with  another  wild  screech  into 
the  thicket,  and,  as  far.  as  I  could  hear  him,  her  seemed  to 
give  a  screech  for  each  bound.  I  turned  an  inquiring  look 
upon  Charlie,  who  was  rolling  upon  the  leaves  half  dead  with 
smothered  laughter. 

^^  Has  he  got  into  a  yellow  jacket's  nest,  Charlie !"  I  in- 
quired, very  soberly,  of  the  ridiculous  fellow,  for  I  did  not  feel 
much  like  laughing. 

"No,"  he  gasped  at  last — "but  if  you  don't  look  out  you 
will  have  got  into  one,  by  that  phrenological  whim  of  yours. 
Jabe  iaw  you  with  the  skull  in  your  hand,  and  it  frightened 
him  to  death  almost.  Ton  may  rest  assur^  that  he  will  not 
stop  now  until  every  man  in  the  circumference  of  twenty  miles 
knows  of  this.  There  are  not  many  of  them  to  be  sure,  but 
they  will  be  troublesome  fellows  to  deal  witL" 

"  Well,  what  would  you  advise,  Charlie  ?" 

"Why,  that  we  both  make  a  bee-line  for  home,  right  off? 
I  think  I  can  find  tlfe  way  out,  a&d  its  no  use  meeting  these 
fellows  while  they  are  exasperated;  We'll  return  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  thing  has  passed  over ;  and  as  I  have  no  hand 
in  it,  I'll  make  your  peace  with  the  superstitious  fools,  and 
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we  can  have  our  hunt  out,  and  hear  Uncle  Jake's  story  of  this 
Bffl  Smith!"  . 

"  WeD,  I'm  agreed — ^but  stop  a  few  moments,  Charlie.  As 
I  have  risked  a  lynching  to  get  a  sight  of  the  old  hunter's 
skull — ^I  am  going  to  have  a  good  look  at  it  Hem  before  we 
go!  . 

He  uttered  some  exclamation  of  impatience^  and  sunk  down 
upon  the  leaves  again,  when  I  was  soon  deep  in  the  mystery 
of  bumps. 

.1  marvelled  at  that  head!  The  skull  was  of  rather  small 
size,  and  ran  up  at  firmness  almost!  to  a  cone — secreetiveness 
was  enormotis,  too,  and  destructiveness  quite  as  excessive — 
but  combativeness  was  not  targe — adhesiveness,  benevolence 
and  conscienciousness  remsLrkably  large.  Of  acquisitiveness 
he  seemed  to  have  nothing  scarcely,  and  of  what  is  called 
human  nature,  a  great  deal.  He  had  prominent  language,  yet 
one  of  his'  sobriquets  was,  the  "Silent  Indian  killer!"  Of 
casuality  there  was  little — ^but  comparison  was  large — ^the 
organs  between  the  eyes  were  large — ^form,  locality,  &c.  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  was'  the  largest  organ,  except  firmness ! 

These  were  the  hasty  observations  I  had  time  to  make 
before-  the  impulsive  hurry  of  my  comlrade  compelled  me  to 
replace  the  skull.  This  was  done  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  in  as  exactly  the  position  from  which  I  had  taken  it  as 
possible.  The  grave  was  also  re-covered  with  the  same  care, 
and  restored  as  nearly  as  I  could  get  it  to  the  condition  in 
which  I  found  it. .  We  soon  after  mounted  our  horses,  with 
the  bear  meat  tied  behind  us,  and  set  off  rapidly  on  our  return 
to  town.  During  the  whole  ride  I  was  thinking  of  this  extra- 
ordinary head,  and  what  had  been  no  doubt  its  equally  remark- 
able owner.  What  a  man  this  must  have  been,  and  what  a 
career! — ^for,  obscure  as  it  appeared  to  have  been,  it  was 
evident  from  the  awe  and  dread  his  very  bones  inspired  in 
the  mind  of  the  simple  hunter,  that  he  must  have  possessed 
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traits  while  living,  quite  as  peculiar,  as  his  taste  in  burial|  or 
the  shape  of  his  head.  What  circumstances  could  have  com- 
bined to  driye  one  of  his  naturally  strong  and  active  social 
feelings  into  the  terrible  isolation  of  life  and  of  death,  in 
which  I  had  thus  far  traced  him. 

Come  what  might,  I  vowed  that  at  some  future  time  I  would 
make  another  eflFort  to  clear  up  this  mystery  of  the  **  Hunter's 
Grave,"  and  trace  the  story  of  this  saturnine  old  warrior  of 
the  dark  and  bloody  ground. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OLD  BILL  SMITH,   THE  SlLBNT  HUITTER. 

I  CARRIED  out  my  resolution^  to  get  at  ^U  that  could  be 
reached  concerning  the  history  of  Bill  Smith.  On  a  new  ex- 
cursion, I  saw  and  made  my  peace  with  Uncle  Jake — ^the  one 
of  his  old  comrades  who  had  most  o^  his  confidence,  and  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  concluding  scenes  of  his  life.  My  friend 
Charlie  and  myself  spent  a  week  with  him  this  time,  and  we 
were  even  successful,  after  the  first  day,  in  reconciling  to  us 
our  old  acquaintance  and  guide,  Jabe,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
fright  we  had  given  him  through  my  phrenological  enthusiasm. 
Jabe  seemed  to  have  come,  finally,  to  the  logical  conclusion, 
that,  as  the  ghost  had  not  yet  ridden  us  into  our  graves,  that 
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it  meant  to  let  us  off,  on  the  score  of  our  being  green-horns, 
"  who  didn't  know  no  better !" 

^'  But  for  a  huntery  who  onght'er  know'd  sumthin,  to  do 
sich  a  thing — ^it  would'er  been  more  'an  his  Hfe  or  his  sleep 
o'nights  war  worth  !*' 

Withoat  pretendbg  to  dispute  the  metaphysical  views  of 
Jabe,  we  proceeded  as  usnal  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  really 
uncommon  skill  as  a  guide  and  driver,  while  I  made  it  a  point 
when  we  returned  from  the  day's  hunt,  'and  when  the  evening 
meal  had  given  way  to  pipes  and  segars,  to  bring  old  Uncle 
Jake  round,  by  indirections,  to  the  topic  of  which  he  was 
most  shy,  while  I  was  most  eager,  namely,  the  story  of  this 
Bill  Smith — for  the  more  I  heard  of  him  the  more  curious 
die  contradictions  of  his  character  appeared. 

In  furnishing  this  relation  in  my  own  language,  I  wish  it 
expressly  understood,  that  the  whole  is  necessarily  a  sort  of 
scraps  and  patch  narrative,  the  general  tone  of  which  I  take 
from  Uncle  Jake,  but  many  of  the  important  facts  beside  have 
been  obtained  in  conversi^tion  with  some  others  of  the  elderly 
survivors  of  that  period,  and  who,  too,  had  been  associates 
of  Smith.  Other  circumstances  of  interest  I  picked  up  in 
Washington  City,  and  others  more  private,  I  gleaned  in 
North  Carolina.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  throw  all  these 
things  together,  as  to  me  ^^  seeineth  best,"  and  as  I  have  to 
trust  entirely  to  my  memory,  am  liable  to  some  inaccuracies ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  I  offer  you  this  account  of  Old  BUI  Smith. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  story,  he  seems  to  have  been 
an  orphan  boy,  thrown  upon  the  charities  of  the  kind  world 
when  quite  young,  by  the  sudden  death  of  parents,  whose  only 
child  he  was,  and  who  had  lately  come  over  with  a  ship  load 
of  other  emigrants  from  Old  England. 

It  was  not  to  be  e:q>ected  that  a  child  with  such  an  unfortu- 
nate patronymic  as  Smith,^  was  ever  to  be  inquired  after. 
He  was  lost  in  the  undistinguishable  and  innumerable  multi- 
tude of  that  great  family.     Of  course  the  fate  of  the  poor 
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nioneless  child — ^for  Smitli  can  hardlj  be  called  a  name  !— 
was  apprenticeship  under  the  system  of  indenture  which  pre- 
vailed qnite  generally  among  the  colonies.  We  hear  of  him 
as  indentured  to  an  old  farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  North 
Carolina.  He  most  have  been  eight  years  old  or  thereabouts 
at  this  time. 

This  old  farmer,  I  snspect,  was  a  yeritable  brute ;  for 
although  the  terms  of  indenture,  besides  a  sufficiency  of  food 
and  clothing,  togethe^  irith  comfdrtaUe  lodgings,  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  apprentice^  thus  bound  for  a  term  of  years, 
for  and  in  consideration  of  his  services,  was  to  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  and  allowed  the  necessary  time  &r  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  common  school  education. 

TIhs  part  of  his  bond  and  duty,  it  seems,  the  old  curmud- 
geon never  did^r  would  fulfill,  thinking,  I  suppose',  that  learn- 
ing was  only  one  of  the  worldly  vanities,  and  would  most 
likely  turn  the  boy's  h^ad.  William  s^ems  to  have  been,  from 
the  beginning,  remarkable  more  for  wilfulness  than  any  other 
trait;  and  I  suppose  it  was  quite  as  much  because  old  Soun- 
ders refused  to  send  him  to  school  as  from  any  inherent  love 
of  learning,  that  he  determined  to  learn  to  read  anyhow. 
.  Little  blue-eyed  Mattie  Saunders,  who  seemed  a  stray 
angel  by  the  fireside. of  the  old  beast  wha  called  her  child, 
somehow  or  other  divined  the  wisheir  and  purpose  of  the 
young  Smith ;  and  as  her  excellent  motiier  had  taken  care  to 
team  her  to  read  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  from  a  sort  of 
melancholy  presentiment  that  she  had  not  long  to  tairy  with 
her,  she  proved  a  very  capable  and  certainly  remarkably 
successful  instructress.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  he  did  not 
take  to  learning  for  learning's  own  sweet  sake  altogether, 
there  proved  to  be  a  most  salutary  attraction  in  that  little 
white  and  dumpy  finger,  gliding  from  letter  to  letter,  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  wilful  and  headstrong  boy. 

He  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  soon  became  the 
teacher  of  his  young  mistress  in  turn ;  and  as  this  relation 
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between  the  young  ones  had  to  be  kept  Bcmpulouslj  private, 
the  pleasures  of  such  stolen  intercourse  were  greatlj  lightened. 

This  conditbn  of  things,  chiirming  enough,  no  doubt^  to 
both  parties,  was  most  unpleasantly  broken  up  by  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  its  existence  by  the  old  man,  who,  it  seems, 
was  furious  thereat,  and  from  that  time  commenced  a  series 
of  petty  and  abominable  persecutions,  which  almost  drove  the 
forlorn  and  wretched  child  mad. 

The  gentle  consolations  which  he  had  heretofore  received 
from  sweet  little  Mattie,  were  now  denied  him.  He  was 
banished,  in  mid-winter,  to  the  bam  to  sleep  on  the  hay,  with 
only  a  single  thin  and  tattered  blanket  to  cover  his  shivering 
body. 

The  heroic  boy  bore  all  this  for  eighteen  monthe  without  a 
murmur,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  his  little  mistress,  with  whom, 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  father,  he  managed  to  obtain 
occasional  interviews,  in  which,  with  many  tears  on  both 
sides,  the  teettin^onials  of  their  pure  and  innocent  affection 
were  hurriedly  exchanged. 

Old  Saunders  had  but  the  one  child;  and  having  amassed  a 
considerable  fortune  by  the  most  parsimonious  and  usurious 
practices,  he  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  apprehension, 
even  in  her  childhood,  that  every  one  who  aj^nroached  little 
Mattie  did  so  with  an  eye  to  her  money.  The  child  was 
tender-hearted,  meek,  and  confiding,  as  her  poor  mother  had 
been  before  her;  and  the  wretch  remembered  how  even  he 
had  wrought  upon  the  isolation  of  that  poor  woman,  and 
ii^duced  her  to  confide  to  him  her  little  all,  as  well  as  life, 
and  he  very  properly  concluded,  that  if  such  a  creature  as 
himself  could  thus  win  upon  the  confidence  of  the  mother — 
even  though  it  had  only  lasted  for  a  few  days  after  marriage — 
u>ho  might  not  aspire  to  win  that  of  the  child,  that  resembled 
her  so  closely. 

.  He  therefore  watched  her  most  jealously,  and  cut  her  off 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outward 
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world— even  in  the  distant  perspective  of  womanhood — ^tho 
idea  of  her  marriage  and  a  dower  was  almost  death  to  him. 
To  part  with  any  portion  of  his  precious .  and  ill-gotten  gold 
was  like  wringing  the  drops  of  his  heart-blood  upon  the 
tliirsty  sands.  He  at  once  became  furiotis  the  moment -he 
discovered  the  intimacy  and  childish  sympathy  between  the 
Ix^y  Smith  and  his  child.  -  There  was  no  knowing  what  such 
a  thing  might  come  to;  asid  the  starveling,  whom  he  flattered 
himself  he  had  apprenticed  out  of  charity,  might  prove  the 
viper  upon  his  hearth; 

Such  were  tiie  borbiuities  practi3ed  upon  the  helpless 
orphan^  thagt,  although  too  manly  himself  ever  to  complain, 
they  became  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood ;  and,  while  some 
persons  openly  asserted  that  old  Saunders  was  trying  to  kill 
the  boy  by  inches,  others  had  determined  to  have  him  pre- 
s^ted  to  the  next  Qrand  Inquest ,  that^  siit  in  the  county,  for 
barbarity  and  neglect  of  duty. 

Before,  however,  this  very  necessary  and  proper  step  could 
be  takes,  these  persecutions  had  grown  beyond  any  further 
possibility  of  endurance,  and  in  a  fit  of  uugovemable  despair, 
the  miserable  child  made  up  hi^  rag9  ii^to  a  little  bundle,  in 
which  he  also  secreted  a  few' scraps  of  food,  which  little 
Mattie,  to  whom  he  had  made  known  his  purpose,  had  ob- 
tained for  him.  He  then  oi^ept  into  her  little  room  by  the 
window  at  night,  and  after  weeping  long,  as  if  their  little 
hearts  would  burst — ^in  each  over's  arms — ^for  each  felt  that 
this  parting  Was  from  the  only  friend  they  had  in  the  world 
— ^the  poor  boy  cpmfo'tted  the  tender  mourner  by  assuring 
her,  in  a  tone  of  smgular  confidence,  that  when  he  got  to  be 
a  great  man  he  was  going  to  come  back  for  her  and  make  her 
his  little  wife. 

JBven  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  the  remarkable  magnetic 
power  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  man,  Was  developed 
— foTy  in  relating  this  occuzrenoe  himself  in  after-life,  he  said 
that  when  he  spoke  this  in  a  bold,  oonfident  tone,  the  little 
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trembler  eeased  to  weep>  and  looking  ap  into  hia  face  with  a 
smile,  said — 

'*  Well,  then,  you  may  run  alcmg,  Billy — ^I'll  wait  for  you !" 

He  was  off  in  an  instant,  ^and  with  her  last  pure  kiss  upon 
his  lips,  he  plied  his  little  legs  as  fast  as  they  could  carry 
him  on  the  road  which  he  had  learned  led  to  the  capital  of 
the  State.  His  heart  was  light,  his  ppiiit'bold,  and  the  great 
world  before  him  a  shrouded  myatory.  He  readied  Raleigh 
in  about  a  wee^  begging  his  way  after  his  own  little  store 
gave  out.  He  must  ha^v^e' exhibited  a  great  deal  of  audacity 
and  address,  fos  a  child  of  his  age,  to  have  succeeded  in 
getting  through  such  a  journey  without  being  stopped  by  the 
authorities  somewhere  on  the. way.  Howeyer,  it  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  many  other  of  the  evente  of  £is  life. 

After  reaching  Raleigh,  his  life  was  of  course  wretchedly 
precarious  for  some  time.  He  prowled  about  tlie  kitchens  of 
the  gentry  at  me^l  times,  and  lived  upon  such  of  the  scraps 
of  the  tables  as  the  negroes  chose  to  throw  to.  him  in  compas- 
sion— at  night  he  crawled  into  som^  shed  or  stable  to  shiver 
in  the  straw  till  morning. 

It  happened  that  a  kind-hearted  old  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court — Campbdl  by  nami»— ^who  was  a  very  early  riser,  and 
always  went,  the  first  thing,  to  see  how  the  cattle  and  horses 
came  on,  found  one  morning  a  feeble  looking  child,  with 
features  ghastly  and  sharpened  by  hunger,  lying  in  the 
trough  of  his  cow-house,  which  was  a  dose  shed  around  three 
sides  of  the  stable.  He  stopped,  astonished,  to  gaze  upoik 
h^n.  The  little  fellow  had.  not  rags  enough  upon  him  to 
cover  his  nakedness,  and  had  drawn  down  some  of  the  hay 
from  the  .manger,  above  to  cover  him,,  and  the  whole  pile 
shook  as  he  shuddered  with  the  cold. 

The  old  man  gazed  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  that  troubled 
sleep,  the  irregular  breadiing,  broken  so  often  with  faint 
moans,  that  they  touched  deeply,  and  as  the  tears  sprang  to 
hifl  eyes,  he  murmured — 
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^'  This  muBt  not  be  so  while  I  hare  a  crust*  .  Ohildren  must 
not  starve  in  such  a  country  as  this !''  So  saying,  he  took  the 
child  gepdy  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  into  his  house,  where  his 
good  old  wife  immediately  took  the  dying  orphan  to  her 
bosom,  and  soon,  wiurmed  if  into  life  ^ain;  but  with  th6 
utmost  exercise  of  her  matronly  skill,  it  was  several  days 
before  the  exhausted  little  one  eouldjr&cover  strength  enough 
to  give  any  coherent  account  xx£  himself. 

Judge  Campbell  knew  old  Saunde£s  Well,  and  when  he 
heard  the  boy's  straiglit-fbrward  story,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  waa  true,  every  word  of  it.  In  the  ineantime 
he  ha4  got  up  a  great  interest  in  this  little  te^d^f  and  eHray^ 
which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to^  east  iii  his  path;  and*as 
the  old  couple  had  no  children,  but  two  daughters  who  were 
married  and  conifortably  settled,  they  fijially  determined  to 
submit  to  what  seemed  like  a  requisition  upon  them  by  the 
Father  of  all  on  behalf  of  the  fatherless,  md  adopted  little 
Sknith  into  their  family  as  a  son. 

The  Circuits  were  some  of  them  very  large  at  that  time,  as 
was  especially  the  case  with  that  pf.  Judge  Campbell's.  Soon 
after  this  event  he  started  on  his  round,  and  wh]p.t  was  his 
inexpressible,  delight  to  find  the  first  case  on  the  docket,  in 
the  county  which  had  &e  honor  of  owni&g  old  Saunders  for 
a  citizen,  marked  ^'  Commonwealth  v8.  Samuel  Saunders,  for 
abducting,  murdenag,  oroth^wifie  unlawful^  making  away 
with  an  indentured  male  child^  known  as  William  Smith," 
&c.  &c* 

The  old  man.  could  scarcely  contain  his  gravity  upon  the 
bencL  He  uomediately  oHered  up  the  case — ruled  dowTi  all 
quibbling  attempts  to  obtain  a  postponement-:— and  it  was  the 
general  remark  among  the  lawyers,  thaV  the  usually  lenient 
Judge  was  more  severe  and  harsh  ^this  term  than  they  had 
ever  known  him  to  be  before  in  twenty  years  upon  the  bench* 

The  case  came  on.  The  Judge  compelled  the  minutest 
scrutiny  of  all  the  facts,  and  a  most  danming  case  was  made 
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out  from  the  evidenceA  His  own  lawyers  were  cowed,  and 
the  pale  and  frightened  wretch  listened  with  ghastly  face, 
chattering  teeth,  and  trembling  hands  to  the  Judge's  charge 
to  the  jniy,  which  sounded  in  its  solemn  tones  and'  terrible 
denunciations  much  more  like  a  sentence  of  death  than  a 
charge — when,  as  he  was  apparently  about  windmg  up  with 
positire  instructions  to  the  jury  to  £nd  the  prisoner  guilty-^ 
ther&  was  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  outside,  and  then  a 
sudden  commotion  in  the  cokrt. 

In  a  moment  the  Sheriff  stepped  forward  and  placed  a  slip 
of  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge,  who  had  paused  at  the 
fcrst  sound,  and  now  read  the  papelr  cahuly  oyer  twice ;  then 
deliberately  throwing  back  his  spectacles,  he  nodded  assent 
to  the  Sheriff,  who,  with  a  sort  of  half  smile  upon  his  face, 
made  his  way  out  of  the  court  Toom,  and  in  a  moment  re- 
tomed,  pushing  through  the  crowd,  bearing  in  his  arma  the 
attenuated  form  of  the  missing  boy,  William  Smith ! 

Such  a  thrill  and  murmur  as  ran  through  that  court  room, 
—the  old  miser,  who  had  at  first  sprung  to  his  feet^  con- 
Tulsiyely  dropped,  swooning,  into  his  seat,  for  the  child  had 
been  artfully  dn^ped  in  white,  and  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
just  come  from  the  grare,  and  the  hoaiy-headed  villain  really 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  dead  or  aliye, — ^for  Mattie !  ten- 
der, timid,  gentle  Mattie  !-^had  kept  her  little  companion's 
counsel,  as  she  had  promised,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  of  her 
father,  and  all  the  terrors  of  a  public  trial.  Indeed,  poor 
child,  she  did  not  know  herself  whether  he  was  alive,  and  had 
been  almost  crying  her  life  away  because,  in  her  innocence, 
she  supposed  the  neighbors  who  had  presented  her  father 
must  of  course  have  known  the  fact  of  hid  murder  before  they 
did  it — ^he  was.  in  truth  dead  to  her ! 

The  scene  thai  followi^  baffles  descriptioiL  Old  Saunders 
was  borne  from  the  court  room  in  convulsions,  and  shriek  was 
heard  following  shriek  from  him  until  the  doors  of  the  jail 
•lOBcd  upon  him.    The  Judge  then  ran  rapidly  over  the  facts 
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of  the  Oftse  as  nearly  as  he  could  without  detailing  his  own 
share  in  the  plot, — ^which  was  entirely  unnecessary,  as  his  ob- 
ject had  been  to  further  (the  caude  of  justice  and  humanity 
by  punishing  this  monster  morally,  if  it  could  not  be  done 
legal]y,^and  then  exhibiting  the  boy  to  the  jury,  declared  the 
bond  of  indenture  to  be  forfeited,  and  that  Saunders  should 
be  found  in  costs  of  suit,  and  compelled  to  give  security  for 
the  support  and  education  of  the  boy  until  he  was  eighteen. 

Sudr  was  the  eventful  opening  of.  the  public  career  of 
"  Billy,"  as  poor  Hattie  called  him.  When  we  next  hear  of 
him  he  was  a  gay,  voluble,  dashing  young  lawyer,  successful 
in  his  first  case,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  other  to  which 
he  put  his  hand..  The  old  Judge,  his  adopted  father,  had 
retired  from  the  bench  upon  a  handsome  competency,  and 
though  now  very  decrepid,  could  not  resist  the  gratification 
of  listening  to  the  forensic  triumphs  of  his  '^  pet  nursling  of 
the  cow-troQghs,"  .as  he  used  to  term  William,  humorously. 
Whenever  William  had  an  interesting  cikfie  On  hand,  the  old 
man's  carriage  was  inVariably  seen  to  roll  up ,  to  the  court 
house  door,  and  he  to  hobble  in.  on  crutches,  when  the  duti- 
ful young  man  was  instantly  at  his  side  to  assist  him  up  the 
accustomed  steps  to  the  old  acciistomed  chair,  which  still  held 
its  place  forliis  occasional  accommodation.  After  seeing  him 
comfortably  seated,  and  his  gouty  feet  adjusted  irith  scrupulous 
cai:e,  would  return  with  redoubled  energy  to  his  case. 

It  was  always  noticed  that  when  the  venerable  ex-judge 
was  present,  the  face  of  the  young  lawyer  flushed  with  anxious 
exdtjement,  and  then  he  made  his  very  happiest  efforts,  and 
carrying  everything  before  him  by  the  impetuous  vehemence 
of  his  oratory,  never  lost  a  case ;  and  the  father  and  patron, 
in  one,  would  sit  with  half  closed  eyes,  in  a  sort  of  rapt 
ecstacy  of  enjoyment,  while  has  lips  occas^ally  moved  in 
unconscious  approval  as  ^he  young  man  let  off  his  happier 
hits.  Smith  soon  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  his  clients 
learned  to  avail  their  causes  of  this  noble  trait  of  Smith,  in 
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something  of  the  same  spirit  of  the  wretches  who  made  for- 
tunes off  of  the  vice  of  poor  Oeorge  Moreland.  When  a  neW 
picture  was  to  be  wnaig  fron\  their  victim,  they  came  to  him 
with  a  pittance  of  ready  gold  in  one  hand  and  a  brandy  bottle 
in  the  other ;  and  as  the  latter  was  always  the  more  potent 
of  the  two,  they  made  up  the  difference  due  in  gold,  in  che^p 
and  villainous  brandy. 

Smith,  like  Moreland,  was  too  lazy  to  work  under  the  ordi- 
nary stimulus  of  money,  for  Which  he  never  could  be  made  to 
care,  and  When  they  found  out  this  ^'  beautiful  weakness,"  as 
the  mercenary  knaves  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  it,  they 
never  failed,  when  he  was  to  speak  on  a  doubtful  case  where 
there  was  much  at  stake,  to  have  the  old  man  informed  of  the 
day  and  hour,  and  thus  drag  him  forth,  well  or  ill — ^(bt  go  he 
wouldy — ^to  act  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  brandy  bottle  upon  his 
adopted  son.  They  knew  well-  that  Smith  would  sooner  Jose  his 
right  arm  than  make  a  failure  in  a  legal  argument  before  his 
beloved  and  venerated  patron.  What  is  still  more  strange, 
neither  Smith  nor  the  old  judge  ever  suspected  this  infamous 
game,  although  it  was  regularly  practised  upon  them,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  was  well  known  to  every  one  about 
the  courts.    '  '    ' 

The  Judge  lived  just  long  enough  to  bless  the  son  of  his 
adoption  and  his  pride,  who  had  been  elected  to  th^  Assembly 
of  the  Province  the  very  year  he  came  of  lawful  age.  The 
good  man  then  lay  down  in  peace  to  die,  for  now  he  had  seen 
the  fruition  of  his  hope.  He  left  his  jwoperty  divided  equally 
between  his  two  daughters  and  the-  adopted  son.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  his  faithful  danxe,  and  now  the  youiig  orphan  stood 
once  more  alone  in  the  world.  Not  entirely  alone,  spiritually, 
either,  for  Mattie  Was  still  steadfast  to  her  childish  affection, 
and  would  listen  to  no  suitors  that  came.  To  be  sure,  had  she 
been  disposed  to  coquetry,  the  indulgence  would  have  been 
something  difficult,  for  old  Saunders,  became  more  and  more 
miserly  as  he  grew  old^,  and  more  watchful  of  his  daughter. 
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William  and  she  had,  howeyer,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance, 
managed,  through  the  good  offices  of  a  relation  of  Mattie's, 
who  had  learned  to  admire  Smith,  and  had  always  loved 
Mattie,  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  broken  correspondence  by  letter, 
and  even  to  obtain  an  occasional  interview,  which  was  suffi- 
cient,.  durii^g  the  long  period  I  have  passed  over,  to  keep 
always  bright  and  unbroken  the  links  of  that  subtle  chain 
which  seems  from  the  first  gradually  binding  their  lives  more 
inseparably  in  one^ 

Smith,  though  considered  a  rising  young  mar.  with  a  good 
fortune  already  in  hand,  and  every  prospect  of  great  honors 
and  a  greater  fortune  before  him,  and  tiierefore,  of  course, 
greatly  sought  after  by  the  highest  ladies  of  the  land,  yet 
never  for  one  moment  did  he  falter  or  flinch  in  allegiance  to 
his  gentle  mistress  with  the  chubby  fingers !  When  he  came 
to  realize  that  it  was  really  love  that  he  bore  her,  he  felt  at 
once  the  serenity  of  entire  content ;  and  that  love  was  enough 
for  him,  it  filled  his  being  and  he  asked  no  other.  The  sub- 
ject was  never  mentioned  between  them  until  aft^r  the  death 
of  his  adopted  parents,  for  William  seems  to  have  always  felt 
as  if  his  first  duty  was  to  them  and  gratitude, — ^love  and 
himself  afterwards. 

He  was  now  in  such  circumstances  as  permitted  him  to 
think  of  marriage ;  as  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  the 
consent  of  the  miserly  old  Saunders,  he  took  the  matter  in 
his  own  hands,  and  in  defiance  married  the  sweet  Mattie,  who 
was  now  of  age,  almost  under  his  eyes,  and  leaving  him  to 
rave,  blaspheme  and  tear  his  hair  at  his  own  leisure,  quietly 
installed  his  bride  as  mistress  of  the  old  town  mansion  left 
him  by  the  Judge.  Mattie  proved  a  thrifty  and  a  tender 
wife,  and  bore  him  sons  and' daughters,  comely  to  look  upon, 
and  that  gladdened  their  father's  heart. 

He,  in  the  meantime,  grew  apace  in  munly  honors,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  forty-five 
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years  of  age,  and  one  of  the  leading  men,  in  a  quiet  way,  of 
the  patriot  party. 

Since  his  marriage,  and  up  to  this  time,  Smith's  character 
seemed  to  hare  undergone  a  change,  which  was  specially  re- 
marked by  those  who  had  watched .  his  entrance  upon  public 
life.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  exhibited  the 
most  recklessly  spendthrift  disposition ;  although  enjoying  a 
lucrative  practice,  .yet  it  was  observed  that  he  always  wanted 
money.  He  had  no  such  apparent  habits  of  extravagance  as 
could  account  for  such  expenditure,  so  that  he  had  the  full 
benefit  of  all  sorts  of  dark  hints  and  vague  surmises,  not  one 
of  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  true. 

Thwe  were  a  few  who  knew  him  better,  who  could  have 
told  how  the  base  vultures  and  harpies  that  always  flock 
around  where  there  is  a  great  heart  to  be  torn  Imd  fed  upon, 
regularly  fleeced  him  of  more  than  half  the  dues  for  his  ser- 
vices, by  some  servile  and  whining  appeal  to  his  well  known 
magnanimity,  and  singular  disregard  of  gold.-  He  was  sys- 
tematically victimized  by  a  whole  flock  of  such  foul  birds, 
whp  chuckled  over  the  thought  that  they  were  gulling  the 
smart  young  lawyer ;  a  great  mistake ! — ^for  his  intuition  of 
character  and  motive  was  as  quick  as  lightning. 

His  keen^  gray  eye  was  never  at  fault;  and  he  gave  them 
what  they  cringed  for.  out  of  contemptuous  disgust  for  the 
creatures  and  the  filthy  god  they  worshipped.  He  loathed 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other,  and  was  equally  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  both.  His  charities  were  just  as  reckless,  though  it 
began  soon  to  be  found  that  he  was  rather  a  dangerous  per- 
son  to  task  the  patience  of  too  far. 

From  the.  day  \ie  married  Mattie  he  became  a  cautious, 
saving  man ;  and  the  hungry  wretches  that  had  battened  upon 
his  lofty  generosity,  or  rather,  scorn,  were  soon  scattered  in 
dismay  before  the  stem  brow  and  powerful  arm  that  hurled 
them  right  and  left  from  his  path.    He  had  Mattie,  beloved 
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Mattie,  to  proyide  for  now,  and  her  precious  little  ones ; 
there  was  to  be  no  more  trifling.  He  became  a  rigid  econo- 
mist, or  rather,  Mattie  economized  for  him,  and  all  his  ex- 
penditures were  left  entirely  to  her  frugal  and  patient 
housewiferj«  He  neither  gare  nor  spent  now  without  first 
taking  .counsel  «f  his  heart-elected  monitress,  and  (low  skill- 
fully she  managed  may  be  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  twenty 
years  after  their  marriage  Sniith  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  province.  With  this  change, came 
another,  which  was  accounted  quite  as  droll  by  the  wiseacres. 
As  a  young  man,  he  had  shown  great  ambition  for  political 
distinction,  his  prospects  were  extremely  flatteriiig,  but  he 
withdrew  after  serving  one  term,  and  steadily  refused  ever 
afterwards  to  be  drawn  into  public  life  again. 

JBut  now  that  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  was  fairly 
entered  upon,  the  William,  Smith  of  twenty-five  was  waked 
up  again  suddenly,  after  having  slept  the  charmed  sleep  of 
domestic  love  and  happiness  for  twenty  years.  Now  again 
his  contempt  for'gold,  but  as  a^mediom  of  good,  a  mechanical 
means,  exhibited  itself  as  strikingly,  but- in  a  more  rational 
and  consistent  manner  than  before ;  now  his  carefully  hoarded 
wealth  flowed  like  water,  and  the  gentle  Mattie  saw  it  go  and 
said  never  a  word  nor  shed  a  tear.  So  long  as  her  beloved 
was  spared  to  her  die  gold  might  go.  They  had  no  right  to  it 
when  the  blessed  Congress  and  brave  army  needed  it.  They 
had  no  right  to  keep  William  selfishly  at  homo  with  them,  to 
sleep  in  a  Wfl£nn  bed  when  so  many  of  our  brave  people  were 
tracking  the  snows  with  the  blood  of  their  bare  feet,  and  when 
General  Washington  himself  was  glad  to  sleep  upon  a  snow 
bank  with  only  his  cloak  for  covering.  ^^  Let  the  gold  go ! 
let  the  gold  go!"  the  brave  woman  was  wont  to  say, — "it 
is  all  for  liberty,  and  the  children  will  be  bett^  for  that 
than  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  province!"  and  the  gold 
did  go !  ' 

Aye,  there  was  no  keeping  back  of  the  tribute  there! 
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William  Smith  had  alwayfi  exhibited  a  remarkable  diEdnoIina- 
tion  for  Bcenes  of  bloodshed,  considering  the  character  of  the 
times. '  He  did  not,  even  now,  join  the  pa^ot  army;  but,  ae 
the  chief , of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  did  far  better  service  with 
his  prompt  sagacity  and  profuse  liberality  than  he  could 
probably  have  done  in  the  field.  We  cannot  follow  him 
through  the  details  of  the  aete  of  this  'noblest  period  of  his 
career;  suffice  to  say,  that  when  the  war  ended  in  our  dear- 
bought  independence, — ^he  first  took  time  to  look  upon  th( 
condition  of  his*  own  afiaira ;  the  survey  exhibited  himself  to 
to  himself  a  beggar  I 

Everything  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex,  except 
some  few  fragments  of  landed  estate ;  and  tiiey  had  only  been 
spared  him  because  nothing  could  be  raised  on  them  in  such 
troublous  times.  He  smiled  upon  Mattie  as  he  looked  around 
proudly  upon  five  handsome,  manly  boys  and  three  daughters, 
all  pleasant  variations  upon  her^^and  patting  her  still  fresh 
cheek,  said  gaily, — 

"  Missus,— >-it's  all  gcme ! — ^I  am  proud  of  the  way  it  went 
— ^weVe  gained  our  holy  cause, — ^I  am  content! — ^what  say 
you,  woman?'*        < 

"  Dear  Billy,  what  should  I  say ! — ^Am  I  not  proud  of  it 
as  you  !*'  ' 

^'  Well,  missus,  neighbor  Daniel  Boone  lias  got  back  from 
Kan-tuck-ee,  across  the  mountuns,  aa  he  calls  it.  He  says 
it's  a  great  country,  greater  and  more  beautifol  than  any  on 
this  side  the  Alleghanies,-^-and  Daniel's  a  reliable  man,  you 
know ! — and  that  plenty  of  splendid  land  is  to  be  had  for  the 
settling  and  defending  it ;  our  boys  are  good  riflemen, — 
what  say  you,  Mattie  ?"  * 

Mattie  turned  a  little  pale, 'and  laid  her  cheek  against  that 
of  her  husband,  but  answered  in  a  firm,  round  voice, —  .  ' 

"  I  am  ready,  Billy,  to  follow  you !" 

And  this  is  all  that  was  said  between  them ;  it  was  settled! 

This  was  a  few  years  afite'*  the  time  that  Daniel  Boone  and 
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his  brother  came  in  for  their  wites  and  families.  The  news  of 
his  wonderful  discaveries  had  flown  like  wildfire  throughout 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  both  of  which  States  he  was 
well  knoWh.  It  had  caused  a  great  and  genial  ferment 
among  all  bold  and  reckless'  spirits  in  the  old  States,  as  well 
those  of  the  border,  as  those  whom  a  long  war  had  unfitted 
for  any  other  than  a  life  'of  adventure.  Various  companies 
had  been  fitted  out  in  difierent  directtons  who  had  followed 
the  return  of  the  Boones.  Settlements  had  been  formed — 
forts  built — and  even  municipal  regulations  commenced: 

The  place  of  general  rendesTons  was  across  the  mountains, 
in  what  was  called.  Powell's  Vallej,,  and  the  settlement  on 
Clinch  river  was  the  Frontier  fort.  The  emigrants  assembled 
in  EoweU's  Valley  in  the  Spring  of  1784,  and  when  all  col- 
lected, started  on  their  long  journej.  Among  them  was  the 
fiimilj  of  .William  .Smith.  He  had  converted  all  that  was  left 
him  into  live  stock,  implements,  &;c.  Himself  and  his  whole 
familj — ^Mattie'  and  the  girls  included^— were  in  the  highest 
spirits  in  vieV  <^  the  novelty  and  wild  loveliness  of  the  scene 
they  were  to  traverse. 

The  emigrants  numbered  fifty  souls,  the  great  majority  of 
them  women  and  children.  The  journey,  to  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect^  proved  a  rough  and  tedious  one,  ^but  they 
saw  nothing  of  Indians,  as  yet.  They  arrived  on  the  banks 
oi  the  Licking  river  in  the  ordinary  time.  Harrod,  who  had 
several  years  since  built  the  fort  where  Harrodsburg  stands^ 
was  now  returning  from  a  visit  to  Virginia;  and-  he,  with 
several  other  of  the  principal  men.  Smith  among  them,  left 
their  families,  as  they  supposed,  with  a  sidicient  guard  in 
camp,  and  pushed  forward  to  find  Boone,  at  either  Harrods* 
burg  or  Boonesboronghi  and  bring  back  some  supplies. 

Alas^  for  that  parting !  wh^i  they  returned  six  days  after- 
wards, as  the  day  was  breaking,  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  their  mission,  they  found  the  camp  just  broken  up,  and 
following  on  the  scattered  trail,  caught  up  with  the  ftightene^l 
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remnaiit  of  the  emigrants,  in  fall  retreat  baok  for  the  Betde- 
me&ts  on  Clinch  river. 

♦'Where  is  my  wife?  and  where  are  my  children?''  ie- 
mwded  Smith,  in  a  cold,  stem  tone,  of  the  person  under 
whose  Qommand  the  camp  had  been  left. 

*^  You  will  find  them  where  you  left  them  I  Ask  the  Shawa- 
nees ;  they  can  tell  you  the  rest.*'  .  > 

^'  You  hare  negleeted  your  trust,  and  they  ore  murdered," 
Smith  replied,  in  a  deliberate  but  trembling  voioe. 

**And  yet  we  find  you  retreating  t— where  is  your  man- 
hood, wretch!  coward  I"  he  shrieked,  as  h^  sprang  at  the 
throat  of  the  man,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground  with  such 
fiirious  violence  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nose  and 
mouth,  and  he  was  thought  for  a  long  time  to  be  dying. 
Without  pausing,  an  instant  to  see  what  he  had  done,  ikt 
unfortunate  man  turned,  and  With  the  speed  of  the  wild  deer, 
fled  back  to  the  deserted  camp. 

Several  hours  subsequent,  Harrod  and  some  others  returned 
to  look  after  the  dead,^  and  they  found  Smith  stretched  upon 
the  bodies  of  Mattie  and  the  children,  with  his  arms  spread 
in  the  endeavor  to  clasp  them  aU  in  one  embrace.  He  looked 
up  with  tearless  eyei^  and  smiling  with  a  terrible  serenity, 
took  the  spade  from  the  hand  of  the  nearest  person,  and  com- 
menced digging  a  gr^ve  for  them.  The  sturdy  men  around, 
moved  and  awed  by  the  speechless  silence  with  which  he  pro^ 
oeeded,  ofiered  in  low  whispers  to  assist  him.  He  motioned 
them  solemnly  away,  and  would  not  be  aided.  He  thus 
worked  on  for  hours,  until  a  grave  wide  enough  and  deep 
enough  had  been  hollowed — ^thmi  reaching  the  cold  form  of 
Mattie  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  he  clasped  it  to  his  breast 
a  moment — held  it  oiF  for  one  long,  fixed  gase — ^pressed 
those  dear  lips,  and  laid  her  gently  down  to  rest.  He  then 
placed  her  first-bom  son  upon  her  right  side,  and  as  he  saw 
the  frown  of  desperate  battle  still  on  his  fair  young  brow, 
and  the  shattered  rifle  clutched  in  the  grip  of  death,  he  smiled 
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a  strange  and  terrible  smile.  Her  youngest  bom  he  lay  next 
her  heart,  and  to  each,  as  he  disposed  the  stiffening  form  in 
order,  he  gave  the  last  embrace  and  farewell  kiss.  This  done 
he  stood  on  the  side  of  the  grave  for  some  moments,  gazing 
silently  down  npon  the  home,  the  earthly  heaven  he  had  lost, 
and  then,  without  a  word  or  groan,  proceeded  to  fill  up  the 
grave.  His  eomrades  waited  until  he  had  finished,  and  had 
heaped  a  pile  of  stones  to  mark  the  place.  They  expected 
him  to  return  with  them  now  to  the  new  camp  which  had 
been  formed.  He,  however,  took  up  his  rifle,  waved  his  hand 
in  solemn  adieu,  and  without  speaking,  disappeared  on  the 
trail  of  the  Shawanees. 

lattle  was  generaDy  knoim,  and  less  said  about  Smithy 
from  the  'time  of  this  disappearance.  It  was  generaDy  be- 
lieved that  Boone,  Harrod,  and  a  few  others,  knew  more 
of  him  than  they  i^hose  to  tell ;  the  most  that  could  be  got 
out  of  any  one  concerning  him,  iras,  a-  significant  touch  of 
the  forehead  and  shake  of  the  head.  Boone,  in  particular, 
was  believed  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  him,  as  he 
would  take  with  him  at  such  suspected  times  a  double  supply 
of  powder  and  lead.  # 

For  a  year  or  two  the  mystery  of  his  solitary  life  received 
no  duddation  whatever,  until  a  Shawanee,  having  been  made 
captive  by  the  people  of  Boones*  Port,  they  heard  from  him 
a  terrible  story  of  an  Evil  Demon  that  had  been  haunting  the 
war-path  of  the  Shawanees  for  nearly  two  years,  and  that 
from  the  hunting-trail  and  war-path  together,  more  than 
thirty  of  their  best  braves,  including  several  chiefs,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  Shawanees  believed  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  angry  with  them,  and  had  sent  a  Medicine  Spirit  to 
punish  them*  They  were  nearly  determined  on  this  account 
to  leave  their  hunting-grounds  in  Kan-tuck-ee  forever.  When 
questioned  as  to  whether  they  had  ever  got  sight  of  this  Medi- 
cine, the  answer  was — ^that  they  had  never  seen  it  distinctly, 
but  that  of  late  their  young  men  had  pursued  it  often,  and 
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alwajs  came  back  with  some  of  iheir  niunber  miaaiiig.  They 
had  never  been  able  to  overtake^  or  eyen  to  approach  the 
mysterious  and  terrible  Medicine  Spirit- 
After  this  report  got  abroad,  men  began  to.  mention  the 
name  of  Bill  Smith  again— but  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  nnao- 
countable  dread,  and  in  low  yoicea  that  thej  spoke.  The 
timidity  and  unoertain  morements  of  desnltory  attack  which 
began  to  chadraeterize  the  warfare  of  the  Shawanees,  once  the 
best  organized  and  most  formidable  of  the  tribe^iy  came  now 
to  attract  attention^  too.  Bat  all  ooiyeoture  was  set  to  rest^ 
when,  after  awhile.  Smith  waa  seen  to  make  his  appear** 
ance  at  the  Forts  occasionally — ^but  this  was  only  when  the 
Shawaneea  were  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  foray.  He  uanally 
came  in  ^head  of  the  Indians,  or  after  some  unaccountable 
fashion,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  with  them* 
He  was  at  the  Blue  Lick,  at  the  Baisin,  threw  himself  into 
Brian's  Fort  when  it  was  stormed;  and,  indeed,  he  was  known 
to  have  been  in  nearly  all  the  principal  battles  in  which 
Boone  was  present. 

He  waa  never  heard  to  speak  to  any  one**he  came  without 
a  greeting  and^went  without  farewell.  He  was  regarded  with 
a  cwious  feeli^  of  dread  and  respect,  by  the  Border  people, 
none  of  whom  ever  vent^red  to  address  a  word  to  him.  The 
Shawanees  were  driven  first  across  the  Kan-tock-ee  Biver, 
then  across  the  Green  Biver. 

Bill  Smith  disappeared,  and  never  crossed  Qreen  Biver 
again ;  they  thought  towards  the  North  that  he  most  finally 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  hia  monomania  of  v^igeance.  It 
will  be  remembesed  by  what  accident  I  found  his  grave,  and 
heard  from  old  Uncle  Jake  Latham  something-  with  regard  to 
his  latter  years. 

After  seeing  the  ld3t  eanoe  of  the  Shawanees  launched 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  sending  a  .death-messenger  in  farewell 
after  it,  the  old  man  had  built  him  a  hut  in  the  most  inaccea- 
sible  part  of  the  Green  Biver  Hills,  and  there  the  remainder 
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of  Us  days  were  spent  in  solitaxy  qnieti  He  hunted  just 
enougli  to  fiimiBh  him  with  food,  and  powder  and  shot — never 
went  near  any  one  but  Uncle  Jake,  who  made  his  purchases 
for  him ;  and  at  the  Itge  of  eighty-eight  was  fbund  dead  in 
his  cabin.  He  seemed  sleeping  calmly,  with  a  serene  smile 
still  upon  his  £pkC6,  snc^  as  might  have  greeted  his  Mattie 
above^  waiting  for  hiuL  His  face  in  death  alone  had  lost 
that  stin  and  fearful  expression  of  astonied  ferocity,  which 
was  said  nerer  to  haye  left  it  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Mattie  and  his  childreuc  Monomaniacs  are  proyerbially 
Imown  for  the  frequently  manrellous  cunning  displayed  by 
them  in  bringing  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  object, 
which  is  the  single  thought  of  their  lives. 

^^  Vengeance  is  xniney  saith  the  Lord !''  Who,  at  this  time, 
in  weighing  the  acts  of  this  remarkable  man,  while  wasting 
tmder  the  long  fever  of  his  terrible  vengeance,  shall  venture 
to  forget,  ^' Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  !*' 

It  was.  ever  thus  that  our  Fathers  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody 
Qround  were  tried !         ^ 


OHAPTBR  IX 

THE  HUNTERS  OF  EENTU0£7. 
JAMBS  HARROB  OF  HARRODSBURa. 

After  all  the  bombast  of  hero  worshipers,  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  a  real  hero !  Like  many  of  those 
important  disooveries  in  mechanics^  which  hare  rerolotionized 
the  Tforld,  the  combinations  are  so  simple^  that  whe  nmen  come 
to  realize  them,  the  general  exclamation  is,  ^^  Why,  pshaw,  I 
could  have  done  that,  myself !"  No  doubt  juch  wiseacres 
could  have  done  it  themaelVeSi  but  somehowi  they  didn't  do 
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it !  and  what  renders  the  paraUel  still  more  complete  is,  diat 
when  the  hmnUe  mechanician  has  accomplished  the  work,  has 
chained  an  element  with  a  silken  thread,  he  looks  upon  the 
mighty  achievement  as  nothing,  and  is  bowed  dowB  with 
shatne  that  men  should  so  wonder  at  a  thing  so  plain. 

Your  tnie  hero  never  mderstai&ds  why  mM  should  marvel 
that  he  has  onty^loM  hk  4!9L\;f^  Mid  the  pkmditi  of  lite  crowd 
are  to  Usi  M|y  »  kettt  iMMkig  commentary  npon  its  own 
imwoityMM.  WkyslMMlkey  ippland  him  f<«  only  acting 
like  a  Huuit  Had  they  expecled  him  to  act  like  a  bnite,  and 
therefore  been  surprised  into  raptnres  T  Or  was  it  that  they 
were  conscious  that  they  would  have  acted  like  brutes  them- 
selves mider  the  same  circomstances  ? 

The  world  may  say  what  it  may  of  fte  fetatnral  equality  of 
maiddnd,  but  there  is  often  more  in  o&e  large  brain  and  large 
heart  than  in  %  whole  nattob.  tt  is  tool  by  any  means^  learn- 
ings er  station  or  hntkon  dial  eotMrtit«lei  this  |;reatnees; 
these  ar«  b«l  ^  tinieli  dm  appUancel)  ikft  oiiwwd  show,-^ 
inawuf4|-^ 

•«lla  iMia'fe  «ii  SMia  lir  a^  iMf^ 

and  it  w«l  bdeei  unong  the  wtlj  scenes  of  Hat  settlement 
of  Kentucky,  that  the  fine  gold  was  separated  and  that  the 
man  stood  forth  in  the  nude  ghmdefoir  of  the  heroic  virtues. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  here  of 
adventitious  place,  to  bolster  up  padded  and  pretentious  no- 
bility. State  was  trampled  in  the  bloody  mire  of  struggle, 
and  all  regalia,  but  such  as  nature  had  bestowed,  turned  into 
plough-lines  and  significant  halters 

The  contest  here  was  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  with 
foes  too  stem  and  real  for  a  aflken  diplomate  to  soothe.  In 
his  unhoused  wild  eondition,  the  strong  man  wrestled  with 
the  panther  for  its  teve,  and  took  its  dappled  hide  fer  cover- 
ing. Starched  ruffii  and  white  gloves  w<nild  have  served  ill 
in  such  a  batde.    The  dea£h-bug,  when  the  white  man  and 
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tbe  red  man  met,  would  have  poorly  become  the  Toluptnoiu 
court,  and  the  bleak,  wintry  wi&ds  would  scarce  have  put  a 
shirt  on  warm. 

There  was  no  dodging  here,  the  axe  wae  first  swnng  by 
brawny  arms,  and  then  a  shelter  rose;  and,  before  no  dainty 
strength  that  fed  on  sylabnbs,  would  those  tall  forests  bow, 
that  bread  might  grow  t  No  cAialcy  nerre,  or  eye  dnlled  in 
the  sickly  glare  of  show,  could  hold  the  heavy  rifle  in  a  vice- 
like  grasp,  and  guide  it  clear  and  sure  as  death's  own  arrow 
flies. 

Here  action  was  eloquence,  with  deeds  for  words,  and  the 
glib  and  oily  art  of  demagogues  learns  no  such  language; 
the  axe  spoke  louder  than  the  honied  phrase ;  and  forests, 
thundering  in  their  fall,  rolled  out  the  grandest  sentences : 
the  rifle  cracked  the  sharpest  jokes,  and  staggeri^^g  bufialoes 
roared  bathos  best  upon  the  bloody  plain ! 

One  of  those  men  of  p&ture,  whose  large  brain  and  large 
heart,  hard  hands  and  giaht  thews,  best  fitted  them  to  cope  in 
mastery  with  such  conditions,  was  James  Harrod,  the  founder 
of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
early  companions  of  BooAe. 

Hajrrod  waS  one  of  those  persons  who  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  world -much  as  an  oak  tree  comes  into  it:  nobody 
hears  it  grow,  sees  it  gtow,  oi*  knows  that  it  is,  and  has  a 
being  until  suddenly  a  people  look  up  and  find  themselves 
sheltered  beneath  its  boughs,  and  nourished  by  the  nuts  it 
rains  in  benediction  upon  their  heads. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  youth  James  Hurrod,  that  the 
histories  of  that  time  do  not  even  name  the  colony  from  whence 
he  came,  nor  even  the  precise  year  in  which  he  emigrated ; 
they  only  know  that  he  came  early  With  Boone,  was  most 
probably  a  Virginian,  went  back  to  that  State  and  returned 
to  Kentucky  in  1774;  joined  Colonel  Lewis  and  his  follow- 
ers on  the  way,  and  was  with  them  in  the  battle  at  the^  mouth 
of  the  lELcnhawa,  and  that  in  the  next  year  he  settled  himself 
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on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Harrodsburg;  This  is 
about  the  extent  of  the  chr6nologj  bearing  npon  that  early 
period  of  his  history. 

But  for  years  before  thi3  period  the  name  of  the  stalwart 
young  hunter  was  familiar  ^long  the  borders,  and  associated 
with  that  of  Boone  in.  many  a  feat  of  ^elf-denying  hardihood 
and  generous  chivalry.  He  was  tall,  ^strong,  modest  and 
simple.  He  had  read  no  book  but  that  of  nature,  knew  no 
art  but  wood-craft,  hated  nothing  on  earth  but  an  Indian  and 
a  pole-cat,  and  never  said,  "Boys,  you  do  it!"  but,  "Boys, 
come  on!'^  His  rifle  was  the  longest,  the  heaviest  and  the 
surest;  his  calm,  frank  eye  was  never  at  a  fault  to  mark  the 
distant  game,  to  meet  the  gaze  of  deadly  foe,  or  smile  back 
truth  to  friend.  His  arm,  resistless,  as  his  tongue  was  slow. 
How  can  you  make  a  hero  out  of  a  bbck  so  rough  as  this  ? 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture,  Ood  made  him 
a  hero,  if  he  was  one ! 

The  unwritten  hist(»*y  of  that  time  tells  many  a  touching 
narrative  of  the  deeds  of  this  young  hunter;  his  fekill  on  the 
war-trail,  his  vigilance  and  his  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
soon  made  him  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  feeble  and  shat- 
tered settlements,  which  then,  in  the  name  of  God  an^  civi- 
lization, dared  presume  to  hold  and  occupy  this  wide  land, 
which  for  its  richnes|i  and  its  beauty  had  for  many  centuries 
been  the  golden  $i^le  of  dispute  between  powerful  tribes  of 
savages,  on  the  North  and  the  South.  The  hardiness  and 
simplicity  of  his  habits,  his  fresh  and  unbroken  constitution, 
his  great  frame,  endowed  with  a  natural  strength  remarkable, 
everywhere  gave  him  supremacy  even  over  those  border  sons 
of  Anak,  among  whom  he  seemed  to  move  as  peer. 

Such  were  his  habits  of  incessant  activity,  and  so  cool  his 
self-reliance,  that  he  never  waited  for  companions,  on  the 
longest  and  most  dangerous  of  his  expeditions.  He  would  often 
be  gone  for  weeks,  and  even  months  together,  no  one  knew 
whither,  or  for  what  end,  and  the  first  thing  heard  of  him 
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would  be  his  sudden  appearance,  to  put  the  settlembntB  on 
their  guard  against  the  approach  of  some  Indian  irar-partj. 
During  these  long  absences  his  industry  was  untiring ;  all  the 
game  that  he  could  kill  was  cured  and  stored,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Indians^  beyond  the  reach  of  wild  beasts,  or  even 
of  the  sagacity  of  his  teachers.  To  these  stores  he  could 
resort  at  any  time  of  scarcity,  for  supplies  for  the  block- 
houses. 

His  knowledge  of  Indian  life,  and  confidence,  was  such  that 
he  frequently  continued  to-  hunt  alone,  when  he  knew  well, 
by  the  signs  around  him,  that  Indians  were  hunting  on  the 
same  ground.  The  proud  hunter  would  not  giro  way,  but 
took  the  chances  with  his  red  foe. 

On  one  such  occasion  be  had  perceired  several  fine  deer, 
grouped,  feeding,  in  a  small  open  glade  in  liie  forest,  near 
the  Kentucky  river.  He  had  approached  them  with  much 
precaution,  for  a  shot,  and  having  gained  the  desired  point, 
was  kneeling  behind  a  tree,  and  in  the  act  of  raising  his  rifle 
to  take  aim,  when  the  buck  of  the  herd  lifted  its  head  sud- 
d^ly,  and  uttered  the  peculiar  'shrill  whistle  which  indicates 
that  they  have  either  seen  or  smelt  danger. 

Harrodwas  too  prompt  a  woodsman  not  to  perceive  in- 
stantiy,  from  the  direction  in  which  the  deer  turned  its 
head,  that  there  was  another  foe  present  than  himself.  He 
remained  motionless,  holding  his  breath,  when,  at  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glade,  the  startled 
buck  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  dead. 

The  report  of  Harrod's  rifle  followed  so  instantly  that  it 
seemed  a  mere  prolongation  of  the  first  sound;  a  nobler 
quarry  bit  the  dust,  the  ball  of  the  back-woodsman  met  the 
proud  heart  of  a  Shawanee  chief,  who  had  leaned  forward 
from  his  covert  to  fire.  Harrod  had  known  for  several  days 
that  there  was  a  hunting-party  of  Shawanees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

At  another  time  his  own  wary  game,  was  nearly  played 
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BuccessfSolly  tipoii  lomself.  He  was  on  a  great  bn&lo  trail, 
leading  to  the  Blue  licks.  He  had  been  huiting  for  seyeral 
days  with  great  s|Ioeeii^  and  {faia  time  bad  seen  iio  Indian 
sign,  and  was  not  aware  tbat  any  bad  coaie  down.  He  had 
wonnded  a  large  bnll  that  bad  left  die  herd,  and  atood  at  bay 
several  miles  distent^  in  a  thick  wood ;  Harrod  was  obliged 
to -approach  it  wiliL  great  precantion,  for  the  animal  was 
now  very  dangerous,  as  is  always  the  case  when  it  is  badfy 
wounded. 

He  bad  gained  bis  poaitiol^  and  when  in  the  very  act  of 
firing,  eaajghi  glimpse  of  a  warrior  taking  aim  at  him  from 
behind  a  tree.  He'fired,  for  it  was  too  late  to  belp  that>  b^M^ 
in  the  same  instant  dropped  as  if  killed-  The  wairior  fired, 
of  course,  and  bis  ball  made  a  bole  throng  the  wolf-skin  cap 
of  Harrod  as  be  fell.  He  laid  perfectly  still,  while  the  Indian, 
after  stopping  to  load  his  rifle,  as  they  always  do  befjoa^leaying 
cover,  -now  approached  him  to  get  bis  scalp,  but  did  so  with 
characteristic  wariness,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree ;  be  came 
near,  and  seeing  that  the  body  lay  perfectly  stilly  sprang  for- 
ward, BCalpiag-knife  in  hand,  but  as  he  stooped  to  gra.^  the 
scalp-lock,  quick  as  li^tning  the  long  and  ^w«rful  aims  of 
Harrod  were  clasped  abont  bis  neck,  and  with  the  sudden 
throe  of  a  wakii^  panther,  the  waarrior  wee  crushed  in  his 
herculean  hug,  and  wiitfaed  helpless  on  the  grtmnd  beneath 
bim. 

There  Is  yet  another  anecdote  of  his  mdividtial  prowess, 
with  something  of  the  same  character  as  those  given  above, 
whith^  akbough  a  hoinebdld  story  in  Eentndcy,  is  not  so 
wen  known  elsewhere. 

The  Bhawanees  had  made  several  attadcs  vpon  Boone's 
station,  against  which  settlement  they  had  always  expressed 
the  bitterest  animosity,  on  aocount,  no  doubt,  of  its  having 
been  the  first  w^te  settlement  held  in  ti»  country.  Boone 
was  absent  at  the  Licks,  with  a  great  part  of  the  men  of  the 
station,  making  salt;  the  prowling  parties  of  Indians  had 
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killed  their  eattk;  drirtu  in  theur  hnntiiig-partifle,  and  so 
sbortened  their  suppliefr  ot  meat,  that  the  Uttie  garriBcm  wu 
reduced  to  ^eat  ttraits. 

At  this  jjaneinre  Hanrod  made  his  appearanoe  ime^f^otetfljv 
on  his  return  from  one  of  hig  long  expeditions.  Finding  the 
condition  of  things^  he  first  proposed  to  soQie  of.  the  rem<|in- 
mg  men^  that  they  shioiild  accomp^n^  him  te  one  of  the  nearest 
of  his  depots  of  meat.  The  risk  was  jexy  gre«t ;  and  Hanrod 
perceiving  froqi  the  hesitation,  that  the  men  were  not  iiiBiBg 
to  go,  left  the  station  that  night  aloQe,  telling  the  women  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  that  hd  wonld  bring  them  back  meat 

He  found  game  Teiy  shy  in  the  morning,  and  as  there  win 
plenty  of  Indian  sig^  .about,  he  determined  te  kave  the:  fintf 
meat  he  oould  get,  and  return  with  it  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  relief  of  the'  station.  He  came  in  flight  of  a  flmall 
herd  of  deer,  which  Were  moying  as  if  they  had  been  latelj 
startled,  and  w^re  still  on  the  look  oat;. this  oaused  him:  to 
use  great  ciroumqpeetion.  It  wab  not  long  before  he  cama 
across  ^igns,  which  induced  him  to  think  that  there  were 
several  Indians  dose  a^  hand.  Tb^  daring  banter  cared 
nothing  for  the  odds,  but  coolly  resolved  to  have  one  of  those 
deer  or  lose  a  scalp,  and  of  the  latter  there  stirely  seemed  to 
bOra  great  likeliboodi 

This  would  have. been  foolhardineBS  with  atiy  other  man, 
but  with  Harrod  it  was  entirely  a.nMitter  of  ccMurse.  He  had 
never  turned  aside  from  his  path  for  the-red  man,  nor  did  h0 
ever  intend  to  do  so.  He  claimed  those  hunting-grounds, 
too,  and  those  deer  were  his,  if  he  conld  win  them,  and  hja 
he  intended  they  should  be.  . 

His  >circumqpection  was  not  a  little  ii^creased  on  peroeiving 
the  marks  of  the  mocassin  on  the  trail  of  the  deer.  These 
were  before  him,  and  he  might  come  upon  them  at  any 
moment.  This  did  not  deter  him,  for  he  sow  at  a  glanee  his 
advantage,  as  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  them,  while  thej 
were  on  the  look-out  for  Hke  deer,  and,  evidenUy  from  the 
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careleBBnefiB  ef  the  sign  thej  lefty  entirely  nnconscioQS  of  his 
proxmdty.  Hd  had  follewed  on  in  this  mumer  for  seyeral 
miles,  taking  care  to  expoee  his  body  as  little  as  possible,  and 
indeed,  adyanoi&g  from  tree  to  tree  sH  the  time,  as  if  in  a 
Inish  fight 

The  sudden  whistle  of  a  deer,  followed  instantly  by  the 
ring  of  two  rifles  close  on  his  left,  gave  him  warning  that  the 
time  for  business  had  come.  The  Indians  kept  close,  and  as 
lie  was  peeping  cantionsly  round  a  treCi  endeayoring  to  get  a 
sight  of  them,  a  rifle  ball  from  the  ri^t  whiued  throngh  the 
heavy  mass  of  black  hair  tiiat  fell  down  over  his  shoulders, 
stinging  his  neck  sharply  aa  it  grased  past.  He  crouched 
instantly,  and  all  was  as  stiU  as  death  for  a  long  time,  for 
the  two  on  the  left  had  taken  the  hint,  and  lay  close,  while 
the  Indian  on  the  right  did  the  same,  while  he  reloaded  and 
watched  for  another  chance. 

Here  was  a  fix  certainly  for  any  common  man,  Meagaered 
(m  two'  sides,  and  it  might  be  on  every  side  for  all  he  could 
tell.  Bat  from  what  is  known  of  Harrod'A  character,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  enjoyed  the  fix ;  for  it  was  just  such  a  one  as 
he  delighted  to  get  himself  into,  for  the  pleaanre  of  getting 
himself  oat  again. 

The  foot  of  the  tree  at  which  he  crouched  was  sorrounded 
by  bushes  or  shrubs  about  three  feet  high,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  lift  his  head  above  these  before  he  conld  fire.  He  wore 
his  famous  wolf^sldn  cap,  as  usual ;  and  after  waiting  till  he 
was  convinced  that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  a  sight  of 
the  cautious  foe,  he  placed  it  upon  l^e  muzzle  of  his  rifle, 
and,  after  some  prefatory  mancduvring  among  flie  shrubs,  to 
show  that  he  was  getting  restless,  graduaDy  and  cautiously 
elevated  the  cap. 

"The  ring  of  the  three  rifles  was  almost  simultaneous,  as  it  * 
rose  a  little  above  the  bushes,  and  before  the  echoes  bad  died 
away,  the  death-shriek  of  the  warrior,  on  the  right  followed 
them  into  the  shadows.     Han^  lay  still  for  a  long  time 
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agaiB  before  he  eonclnded  to  try  ihe  manoeayre  over ;  the  cap 
was  cautiously  elevated  again,  and  this  time  drew  but  one 
fire,  for  the  Indians  had  taken  warning.  It  effected  all  that 
Harrod  required,  however,  for  it  disclosed  the  exact  position 
.tf  these  two.  He  had  only  known  the  direction  before,  but 
not  the  position^  as  his  eyes  had  been  occupied  in  watching 
the  one  on  the  right— in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  Indian 
who  had  fired,  exposed  part  of  his  body  in  sending  home  his 
rod.    Harrod  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

The  other  Indian  commenced  a  rapid  retreat.  He  got  off^ 
but  Harrod  thought  he  carried  a  third  ball  with  him.  They 
had  been  entirely  deceived  by  the  maniBuvre  of  the  cap,  and 
the  survivor  was  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that,  as  they  had  killed 
two,  there  must  be  several  white  men  there  yet.  Harrod  pro* 
ceeded  at  his  leisure  to  dress  the  two  deer  they  had  brought 
down,  and  that  night  entered  the  station,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all,  with  a  full  load  of  meat. 

The  benevoleilce  of  Harrod  seems  to  have  been  equal  to 
his  energy.  His  hut,  one  of  the  first  ereoted  in  the  country, 
became  at  once  the  nucleus  of  a  station — ^thither  the  sur- 
veyors, the  speculators,  the  hunters  and  emigrants  flocked 
for  shdit^  and  protection^  and  the  names  of  Harrodsburg  and 
Boonesborough  became  the  first  identified  in  the  minds  of 
weary  adventurers 'of  every  grade,  to  this  dangerous  region, 
with  the  prospect  of  rest  and  the  hope  of  secimty.  Other 
huts  had  rajHidlygone  up  around  his,  until  more  secure  de- 
fences had  become  necessary,  and  a  fort  was  built. 

Thus,  under  the  shelter  of  these  two  names,  Boone  and 
Harrod,  the  peimanent  occupation  of  Kentucky  by  the  white 
race  commenced. 

These  men,  though  both  comparatively  young,  seem  to 
have  reiNToduced  in  themselves  perfectly  the  primitive  tj-pe 
of  the  ancient  patriarchal  character,  which  was  so  much 
needed  in  the  elementary  condition  of  the  society  they  were 
organizing.    All  new  comers  were  their  children — tbey  were 
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reoeived  as  such  with  open  anus,  thej  were  watched  overi 
guarded  and  guided,  until  they  learned  to  stand  alone  and 
take  care  of  themselves,  and,  what  was  still  more  remarkaUei 
were  allowed,  without  a  munnur  or^a  thought,  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  nearly  aU  of  the  extraordinary  labors  and  sufferings 
of  their  noble  and  unseUlsh  guardians. 

For  example,  Boone,  who  might,  us  I  mention)ed  before, 
have  been  the  richest  man  in  the  whole  West,  had  he  been  as 
grasping  as  he  was  good  and  wise,  entered  no  land,  and  died 
m  wandering  pov^y,  with  no  Mm  to  one  spot  in  that  para- 
dise into  whieh  he  had  led  his  countrymen.  Harrod  exhibited 
the  same  unsdfish  traits,  as  we  shall  see. 

When  a  new  settler  came,  he  inquired  for  a  locality ;  Har^ 
rod's  knowledge  of  the  surxQunding  country  was  at  his  ser- 
vice ;  he  should^ed  his  axe,  and  helped  tiie  new  comer  run 
up  a  hut^ — ^the.  family  6ut  of  meat,  Harrod,  by  some  ne<aro- 
mancy  peculiar  to  himself,  had  found  it  out.  Ho^  was  off  to  the 
woods,  and  soon  a  fine  deer,  or  fat  bear,  or  quarters  of  a 
buffalo,  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  Their  horses  had 
strayed  ii^  the  range,  with  which  the  husband  was  not  yet 
funiliar,  and  no  ploughing  could  be  donor-Harrod's  incessant 
activity  has  made  the.  discovei^  in  passing,  that  something 
was  wrong  in  the  new  clearing — ^his  frank  and  manly  voice  is 
heard  shouting  from  the  fence,  ^^  Hilloa,  Jones  I  What's  the 
matter  ?  No  ploughing  done  yet,  I  see !  Nothin*  wrong,  I 
hope?" 

<< Well,  yes! — ^the  old  horse  been  gone  these  five  days — 
can't  find  him  down  thar  in  that  cane-brake  range— *been  lost 
myself  already  two  whole  days  in  looking  for  him,  and  I've 
jest  about  gin  it  up." 

^^  Never  mind,  Jones,  you'll  get  used  to  that  range  some- 
time before  long — ^^at  horse  of  your'n  is  a  blood-bay,  aint 
he?" 

"  Yes — snip  down  the  nose,  and  left  hind  foot  white — collar 
marked  bad  on  the  shoulders." 
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^  Good  mommg,  Jones !" 

A  few  hours  affcerwards,  Jones'  torse,  ivith  his  snip  on  his 
nose,  is  quietly  driven  up  to  the  fence  imd  tamed  in — James 
Harrod  walks^on. 

KewB  comes- into  the  iBtation  that  the  Indians  have  attacked 
the  house  of  a  settler,  five  miles  distant,  and  murdered  all  the 
ftmilj  but  the  tiro  daughters,  vhom  thej  are  hurrying  off  to 
a  brutal  and  perflous  captivity— the  wjor-cry  of  Harrod  is 
instantly  heard. 

^  Come,  boys !  come,  boys  !  ire  must  catch  those  rascals-— 
we  can't  spare  our  girls  !" 

While  his  dark  complexion  glows  widi  enthusiasm,  and  his 
black  oye  flames  again — ^the  men  know  their  leader,  for  be  is 
off  without  them  in  a  moment,  and  they  are  soon  ready. 

The  swift  and  tireless  pursuit,  the  wary  Approach  to  the 
eamp,  the  night  attack,  with  its  short,  fierce  struggle,  the 
rescue,  the  return,  were  all  the  not  unusual  incidents  of  their 
wiUHfe. 

In  the  capad^  of  spy,  guide  or  ranger  captain,  his  excur* 
sions  into  the  Indian  country  were  very  daring  and  frequent. 
Thera  was  no  enterprise  too  audacious  for  his  enthusiasm, 
none  requiring  patience,  dexterity,  endurance  of  hunger, 
thirst  and  fatigue,  too  serious  for  his  cool  self-reliance  to 
undertake,  and  that  most  frequently  alon^*  He  avoided, 
when  possible,  having  other  men  with  him,  fOr,  he  said,  they 
always  complained  of  the  hardships  or  the  dangers  before  the 
fun  was  fairly  commenced  with  him,  and  thcdrefore  it  cost  him 
more  trouble  to  take  care  of  them,  than  to  do  aU  there  was 
to  be  done  himself,  twice  over.  This  extraordinary  love  of 
solitary  adventure  was  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  James  Harrod.  Indeed,  the  Indians  christened  him  the 
^^Lone  Long-'Knife,'^  and  dreaded  his  mysterious  prowess 
very  greatly. 

He  on  several  occasions  entered  thcdr  villages  in  the  night 

to  ascertain  their  plans;  and  once,  when  discovered  by  a 
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jonng  warrior,  struck  him  to  the  earth  with  his  huge  fist, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  neighboring  forest,  not 
though  without  being  seen  and  pursued;  twenty  or  thirty 
warriors  followed  him,  and  so  close  were  thej  upon  his  heels 
at  the  start,  that  their  rifle  balls  showered  like  hail  about 
him. 

The  swiftness  of  Indian,  runners  haB  passed  into  a  proverb, 
but  they  had  a  man  before  them  more  swift  and  tireless  than 
they.  He  gained  so  much  upon  them  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  Miami^  which  was  ten  miles  distant,  there  were 
only  three  warriors  who  seemed  to  be  continuing  the  chase* 

Harrod  swam  the  river  without  hesitation ;  tks  he  reached 
the  opposite  bank  they  oame  up,  and  fired  at  him  as  he  f^Umbed 
the  bank ;  the  river  was  wide  here,  ^nd  the  balls  fell  short. 
He  now  took  a  tree  upou  the  edge'of  the  forest,  and  removing 
the  water-proof  cover  of  deer^s  bladder  from  the  lock  of  his 
rifle,  prepared  for  them,  should  they  attempt  to  cross  the 
river.  The  Indians  hesitated  a  moment,  for  it  had  now  been 
some  time  full  daylight,  and  they  seemed  to  have  some  appre- 
hension that  he  might  jnake  a  stand,  but  hearing  at  this  in* 
stant  the  coming  yells  of  those  who  had  fallen  behind,  they 
repUed,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,     f 

Harrod  wilted  until  they  were  more  than  half  across,  when 
at  the  crack  of  his  rifle,  the  foremost  sank ;  the  other  two 
paused,  then  turned  to  go  back,  but  before  they  could  get  out 
of  range,  he  wounded  a  second  desperately,  who  gave  himself 
up  to  the  current  and  was  swept  down.  The  third,  by  a 
series  of  rapid  dives,  like  the  manoeuvres  of  a  wounded  wild 
duck,  succeeded  in  bafljing  the  aim  of  Harrod,  even,  and  got 
out  of  range. 

Harrod  heard  the  furious  howl  of  the  main  body  of  his  out- 
witted pursuers,  who  had  reached  the  river  as  he  was  making 
off  again  through  the  forest;  the  chase  was  not  continued 
further. 

What  adds  not  a  little  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  this  ad- 
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venture,  is,  that  when,  two  hours  afterward,  Harrod  struck 
the  bank  of  the  Miami  again,  he  saw  upon  a  pile  of  drifk 
wood,  which  had  ooUected  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  small 
tributaries  of  the  stream,  some  Hying  object,  which  he  took 
for  a  large  turtle  glistening  in  the  sun,  as  he  struggled  to 
drag  his  unwieldy  body  upon  the  logs  to  bask. 

He  stopped  to  gaze ;  and  imagine  his  astonishment,  when 
he  saw  a  tall  Indian  drag  his  body  slowly  from  the  water,  and 
finally  seat  himself  upon  the  logs;  He  had  lost  his  gun,  and 
commenciBd  endeavoring  to  stifle  the  bleeding  from  a  btJlet 
wound  in  his  shoulder.  Harrod  Isnew  that  it  was  the  second 
Indian  he  had  shot,  and  who  hadmost  probably  reached  one  of 
the  pieies  of  driftwood  of  which  the  swollen  river  was  at  {>re- 
sent  full,  and  sustained  himself  by  it  all  this  distance,  badly 
wounded  as  he  was. 

Here  was  a  trial  for  such  a  man  as  Harrod ;  his  foe  was 
wounded  andlielpless;  take  him  prisoner  he  feared  would  be 
impossible,  and  letting  him  escape  he  felt  to  be  contrary  to 
his  duty  to  his  own  people.  He  thought  withiii  himself  some 
little  time  before  deciding  upon  hid  course,  for  shoot  the  poor 
wretch  he  could  not. 

His  determination  formed,  he  made  a  wide  circuity  and 
crept  cautiously  upon  the  wounded  warrior  from  behind ;  a 
large  tree  stood  close  to  the  drifh,  which  heing  gained,  Harrod 
laid  down  his  gun,  then  suddenly  stepping  into  full  view  from 
behind  the  tree,  raised  his  hands  to  show  that  he  was  un« 
armed. 

.  "  Ugoh !"  grunted  the  astonished  warrior^  making  a  sudden 
movement  as  if  to  plunge  into  the  water  again.  Harrod  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  spoke  two  words  in  the  Shawanee 
tongue,  when  the  Indian  paused,  and  looking  at  him  a  moment 
earnestly,  bowed,  his  head  in  token  of  submission.  Harrod 
helped  him  to  the  bank,  tore  his  own  shirt  and  bound  up  the 
wound  with  cooling  herbs ;  and  then,  as  he  found  the  sava^ 
unable  to  walk,  threw  him  aicross  his  broad  shoulders,  and  bore 
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luxD,  not  to  the  station,  bat  to  a  oaye  which  he  used  as 
one  of  his  places  of  deposit.  No  one  knew  of  the  existenoe 
of  this  hiding-place  but  himself,  and  he  had  diseoTered  it  hj 
the  accident  of  having  driyen  a  wounded  bear  into  it. 

The  entrance  was  very  small  atid  coyered  with  briars; 
poshing  these  aside,  you  looked  down  into  what  seemed  a 
deep  well ;  when  the  eje  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
jou  oonld  graduallj  discoyev  a  dry,  white  bottom.  Harrod 
had  descended  into  it  by  means  of  a  pole  ladder  which  he  had 
l^t  down ;  this^  ladder,  which  is  essentially  a  frontier  con- 
triyance,  consists  merely  of  a  stoat  sapling;,  which  is  thick 
set  with  limbs;  tiie  sapling  being  cat  down»  the  limbs  are 
chopped  off  within  six  inches  from  the  trunk,  thus  i^aying 
excellent  foothold  to  climb  by. 

When  you  reached  the  bottom,  which  was  about  twelye  feet 
below  the  suirface,  you  found  yourself  in  a  smelly  bat  irregularly 
shaped  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  hung  with  many  beau- 
tilol  and  fantafltio  stalactites,  from  among  which,  and  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  room,  a  small,  clear  stream,  poured 
steadily  down  into  a  white,  round  basin,  which  it  had  worn 
into  the  solid  limestone.  '  ♦ 

The  little  stream,  after  passing  across  the  length  of  the 
ohamber^  found  vent  through  a  dark  hole  in  the  wall,  about 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  crawling  in  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Here,  oyer  the  whitest  sand,  it  escaped  into  nnknown 
cayems  beyond*  From  the  point  of  eyery  stalactite  on  the 
ceiling  a  drop  of  water  fell  slowly  upon  stalactites  rising  to 
meet  them,  many  of  which  had  assumed  the  most  extraordi- 
nary slopes.  About  twelye  feet  square  of  the  c^ling  and 
flo<Hr  of  this  singular  subterranean  chamber  was  as  dry  aa 
tinder. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  this  caye,  having  once 
yisited  it,  and  been  singularly  impressed  with  the  quaint 
peculiarities  of  the  place.  Among  other  things,  the  steady 
dropping  of  the  water  upon  the  white  and  ringing  stalactitesi 
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formed  a  sort  of  low  Iiarmonicon,  the  sweetnesB  of  wldcli  I 
shall  neyer  forget. 

In  this  fitraage  Uding-plaoe^  as  the  story  goes>  Harrod  eon- 
cealed  his  wounded  foe,  for  the  generous  hunter  having  once 
determined  to  aid  him,  possessed  too  much  magnanimity  to 
subject  the  proud  warrior  to  the  humiliation  worse  to  him 
than  death,  of  being  paraded  before  his  white  foes  as  a 
prisoner.  Harrod  took  care  of  Jiim  till  his  recovery,  viuting 
him  regularly  on  his  hunting  excursions.  When  the  warrior 
grew  strong  again,  Harrod  gaye-him  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and  pointing  towards  the  North,  bade  him  return  to  his  peo^ 
pie,  and  tell  them  how  the  ^<Long-!Knife"  treats  his  wounded 
foe. 

Nothing  was  ever  heard  directly  from  this  warrior  again, 
though  Boone,  who  was  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawanees  a  short  fime  afterwards, 
always  attributed  .the  kind  treatment  he  received  from  the 
Indians,  and'  their  good  faith  to  eighteen  of  his  men,  to  the 
good  offices  of  this  grateful  savage.  These  men  were  engage^ 
under  his  command,  in  making  salt  at  the  saline  springs,  and 
surrendered  at  his  own  suggestion,  he  having  been  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  while  hilnting,  and  the  promise  of  kind  treat- 
ment and  release  having  been  pledged  to  him  by  the  Indians. 
They,  after  taking  their  arms,  ammunition,  &;c.,  permitted  the 
men  to  return  to  the  station  unharmed.  They  took  Boone 
vrith  them,  however,  to  Canada,  where  he  was  shortly  ran- 
somed. 

The  popularity  of  Harrod  became  very  great ;  for  these 
many  extraordinary  feats  and  kind  acts  were  not  his  only 
claims  on  the  now  rapidly  increasing  population  of  Ken- 
tacky^  for  their  respect  and  gratitude.  His  manly  wisdom  and 
counsel,  was  fully  equal  to  his  efficiency  in  the  field;  for 
though  to  the  last  hQ  could  barely  write  his  name,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  man  of  few  wprds, — one  short  sentence  of 
his,  direct,  as  it  always  was,  and  to  the  purpose,  was  of 
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greater  value  in  those  times  than  all  a  mouthing  demagogue 
could  utter  in  a  year. 

He  was  elected  Colonel^  married  happj||r9  a  genuine  Ken- 
tucky girly  and  was  unirersally  venerated  and  idolized,  though 
yet  scarcely  past  his  prime. .  His  modesty  was  unconquera- 
hie,  and  he  shrunk  from  all  honors  which  he  could  possibly 
avoid. 

Strange  to  say,  not  eve^  the  endearments  of  his  happy 
home,  the  love  efhis  fellow  citizens,  or  the  charms  of  a  society 
daily  increasing  in  refinement,  could  win  him  from  .that  sin- 
gular passion  for  solitary  hunting, — which  seems  to  be  general 
and  peculiar  to  the  Hunter-Naturalist,  in  whatever  guise  he 
may  be  found — ^for  which  Harrod  was  so  remarkably.  He 
would  still,  rifle  in  hand,  bury  himself  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  in  some  unpenetrated  fastness  of  the  wilderness,  from 
whence  he  would  return  as  unexpectedly  as  he  went,  laden 
with  the  trophies  of  the  h^nt. 

Once  he  thus  disappeared,  never  to  return!  B;^  what 
casuality  of  the  chase,  or  m  what  deadly  contest  with  his 
Indian  foes,  no  one  could  ever  more  than  conjecture. 

Thus  died  a  true  hero ! — as  he  would  no  doubt  have  chosen 
best  to  die, — ^amidst  those  wild,  stern  scenes  he  had  so  dearly 
loved,  and  in  fkir  battle  with  the  chances  that  ha  ^pried  most 
in  daring.  Face  to  face,  with  God,  the  ancient  nature  and 
his  foe,  his  noble  heart  was  stilled,  and  his  strong  arm  fell 
perveless! 

^e  wintry  winds  have  moaned  through  stately  mausole- 
ums, indeed,  but  never  yet  wailed  they  a  grander  requiem, 
above  a  nobler  grave,  than  that  wild  spot  of  rocks  and  forest 
where  James  Harrod  lies !  He  left,  I  believe,  one  daughter ; 
and  a  large  and  respectable  family,  descended  from  her,  still 
live  in  Harrodsburg  and  the  neighborhood. 


CHAPTER  X. 

!KHB  VOX— AKB  FOZ  HUKTINa  IS  AHBBIOA. 

Betnard  ia  a  famous  fell^  to  be  sure ! — it  behoores  me 
to  be  Bomewbat  careful  in  making  my  approaches  to  a  person 
of  snob  world-iride  celebrity. 

He  is  eminently  an  bistorical  charaeter,  and  one  not  ligbtly 
to  be  deak  with,  even  from  behind  the  ponderous  shield  of 
science.  His  fuHe  has  been  recounted,  not  alone  in  the  sober 
« chronicles  of  wasted  time,*'  but  legend  and  romance  have 
given  their  voioes  to  commemorate^  his  deeds,  and  poets  hare 
song  of  them  in  high  heroic  strains.  Witness  that  renowned 
and  venerable  epic  of  the  nursery,  "  Beynard  the  Fox,"  for 
"what  their  antique  pens  would  have  expressed !" 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  your  philosopher  is  a  pro- 
digious leveller.  No  antiquity  is  so  remote  that  he  will  not 
brush  off  the  green  rime  of  ages,  to  count  the  wrinkles  on  its 
front;  no  fame  so  awful  or  overshadowing,  that  he  will  not, 
with  familiar  hands,  stroke  ^the  mane  of  darkness  till  it 
smiles,"  and  renders  up  the  secrets  of  its  gloxy. 

It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  account  for  un- 
conscious and  remarkable  coolness,  with  which  astute  Natu- 
ralists have  seized  Master  Beynard  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
to  dra^  him  forth  from  beneath  the  misty  obscurations  of 
time,  and  hold  him  in  the  common  light  of  day  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  world.  Seeing  that  they  have  done 
so,  in  spite  of  all  savage  growlings  of  his  outraged  histori- 
cal dignity,  even  I  can  take  courage,  though  with  humility, 
to  give  him  now  an  additional  shake.  I  shall  accordingly 
proceed  to  ^^beat  out  his  fur,"  mathematically,  so  long  as  I 
248 
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can  hold  a  0ober  face  in  deaUng  irith  a  proTerbially  slippery 
and  facetious  customer. 

There  are  abonfe  twelre  wdl  knovn  species  belonging  to 
this  genera,  four  of  which  are  native  to  North  Anierica. 
There  are  many  diqpntes  among  Naturalists  with  regard  to 
the  varieties  of  this  animal.  Instead  of  twelve,  the  number 
of  species  has  been  extended  io  sixteen^  Mr.  Audubon,  in 
his  new  work,  the  Quadrupeds. of  America,  has  discovered 
that  man  J  of  those  animals  which  have  been  pamed  and  set 
down  as  distinct  specieSi  are  only'varieties.  As  for  instance, 
the  Cross  Fox,  the  Black  or  Silver  Fox,  and  the  Bed  Foa^ 
have  each  been  classed  as  a  separate  species  heretofore ;  but 
he  has  shown,  I  think,  conolusivelj,  that  the  two  first  are 
mere  varieties  of  the  last. 

He  found  all  three  together  in  one  litter.  This  fact  in 
itselfy  is  very  strong  proof  that  he  is  right,  for  the  Gray  Fox 
is  never  known  to  breed  with  either  of  these  varieties ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Swifk  Fox  and  the  Arctic  Fox.  This 
ia  somewhat  singular,  for  the  Bed  Fox  is  well  ascertained  to 
breed  with  the  wolf  and  dog;  while  a  mortal  antipathy  is 
thought  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Gray  Fox;  so  great, 
mdeed,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  common  opinion,  that  tiie  Gray 
Fox  is  exterminated  by  the  Bed  wherever  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

Furthermore,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Biehardson  adheres  to 
1h«  same  opinion,  in  common  with  the  Indians,  hunters  and 
trappers,  who  have  a  saying,  with  regard  to  the  Bed  Fox, 
*<  Tkis  is  not  a  Gross  Fox  yet,  but  it  is  becoming  so !"  The 
European  Fox  is  subject  to  similar  varieties,  and  the  Oani$ 
eruci/era  ef  Gessen,  differs  from  it  in  the  same  way  that  our 
Gross  Fox  does  from  the  Bed  one.  On  tiie  whole  then,  I 
regard  it  as  a  safe  eondusion,  that  the  Bed  and  Gray  Foxes 
are  th«  only  distinct  spedes  we  have  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  States. 

The  dight  variations  of  pelage,  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
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belief  of  the  ezistence  of  so  mui j  species,  are  not  at  all 
.extraordinary  or  peculiar;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  com* 
mon  cause  of  a  yast  and  nnnecessarj  accession  of  species, 
which  so  complicates  and  involres  the  whole  history  of  qnad- 
mpeds.  Where  such  differences  are  not  owning  to  age  or 
s6x,  they  are  frequently  to  the  accidents  of  disease,  locality, 
climate,  &o«  I  once  saw  three  cubs  taken  from  the  bed  of  a 
Qray  Fox,  two  of  whidi  were  white  as  millc,  ajld  the  other 
gray.  It  would  have  been  very  wise  of  me  to  have  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  species  on  the  .strength  of  these 
Albinoes ! 

There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  casQ  in  point,  given  from 
the  personal  experience  of  Dr.  Bachman,  the  editorial  asso- 
ciate of  Mr.  Audubon  in  the  "  Quadrupeds."  After  pre* 
mising  that  the  swiftness  of  the  animal  has  most  probably 
been  greatly  exaggerated^  he  says : — 

In  regard  to  the,  cunning  of  this  variety,  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  generid  opinion,  but  this  can  be  accounted 
for  on  natural  principles ;  the  skin  is  considered  very  valuable, 
and  the  animal  is  always  regarded  as  a  curiosity ;  hence  the 
hunters  make  every  endeavor  to  obtain  one  when  seen,  and 
it  would  not  ]>e  surprising  if  a  constant  succession  of  attempts 
to  capture  it,  together  with  the  instinctive  desire  for  self-prd- 
servation  possessed  by  all  animals,  should  sharpen  its  wits 
and  render  it  more  cautious  and  wild  than  those  species  tliat 
are  less  frequently  molested.  We  remember  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  which  we  will  here  relate. 

A  Cross  Fox,  nearly  black,  was  frequently  seen  in  a  par- 
ticular cover.  We  offered  what  i^jBia  in  those  days  consid^ed 
a  high  premium  for  tl^  animal  in  the  flesh.  The  Fox  was 
accordingly  chased,  and  shot  at  by  the  farmers'  boys  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  autumn  and  winter  passed  away,  nay, 
a  whole  year,  and  stUl  Ihe  Fox  was  going  at  large.  It  was 
at  last  regarded  by  some  of  the  more  credulous,  as  possess- 
ing a  charmed  life,  and  it  was  thought  that  nothing  but  a  silver 
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ball  oould  kill  it.  In  the  spring  we  induced  one  of  onr  ser- 
yants  ta  dig  for  the  young  foxes  that  had  been  seen  at  the 
burrow,  which  was  known  to  be  frequented  by  the  Gross  Fox. 
With  an  inunense  deal  of  kbor  and  fatigue  the  young  were 
dug  out  from  the  side  of  a  hill ;  there  were  seyen.  Ui^tfor- 
tunately  we  werQ  obliged  to  leaye  home,  and  did  not  return 
until  after  they  had  been  giyen  away,  and  we^e  distributed 
about  the  neighborhood. 

Three  were  said  to  haye  been,  black,  the  rest  were  red. 
The  blackest  of  the  young  whelpd  was  retained  for  us ;  and 
we  frequently  saw  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  another  of  the 
litter  that  was  red,  and* differed. in  no  respect  from  the  com- 
mon Red  Fox:  The  older  our  little  pet  became,  the  less  it 
grew  like  the  Black,  and  the  more  like  the  Gt'oss  Fox.  It  was, 
very  much  to  our  regret,  killed  by  a  dog  when  about  six 
months  old,  and  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  was  nearly  of  the 
color. 

The  following  autumn  we  determined  to  try  opr  hand  at 
procuring  the  enchanted  fox,  which  was  the  parent  of  these 
young  yarieties,  as  it  could  always  be  started  in  the  same 
yicinity.  We  obtained  a  pair  of  fine  fox  hounds,  and  gaye 
chase.  The  dogs  were  young,  and  proved  no  match  for  the 
fox,  which  generally  took  a  straight  direction  through  cleared 
fields  for  five  or  six  miles,  after  which  it  began  winding  and 
twisting  among  the  hills,  where  the  hounds  on  two  occasions 
loQt  the  scent,  and  returned  home. 

On  a  third  hunt,  we  took  our  stand  near  the  comer  of  an 
old  field,  at  a  spot  we  had  twice  obseryed  it  to  pass.  It  came 
at  last,  swinging  its  brush  from  side  to  side,  and  running 
with  great  rapidity,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the 
dogs,  which  were  yet  out  of  hearing.  A  good  aim  remoyed 
the  mysterious  charm.  We  killed  it  with  sqinrrel  shot  without 
the  aid  of  a  silyer  bullet.  It  was  nearly  Jet-black,  mih.  the 
tip  of  the  tail  white.  This  fox  was  the,  female  which  had 
produced  the  young  of  the  preyious  springi  that  we  haye  just 
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spoken  of;  and  as  some  of  diem,  as  vo  have  already  said, 
were  Gross  Foxes,  and  others  Bed  Foxes,  this  has  settled  the 
question  in  our  minds  that  both  the  Gross  Fox  and  the  Black 
Fox  are  mere  varieties  of  the  Red. 

Here  I  win  Spauss.this  qaestioh,  premising  the  eonviction 
confirmed  out  of  my  own  experience  by  the  ft.cts  given  above, 
that  the  three  varieties,  the  Black,  Groins  and  Bed  Foxes,  will 
be  found  to  be  abont  9s  nearly  identi<^  ns  three  spedmens 
of  the  common  American  Skmdr,  taken  firom  the  same  bed, 
one  of  which  will  be  banded,  another  barred,  and  anothw 
mottled. 

But  the  Editors  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  America,  have  been, 
after  some  hesitation,  bold  enough  to  go  with  Onvier  in  a  most 
dedded  innovation  upon  the  old  fbrmnlas  of  classification. 

They*  say,  the  charactera  of  this  genns  difier  so  slightly 
from  those  of  the  genns  canis,  that  they  were  induced  to  pause 
before  removing  it  from  the  sub-genus  in  which  it  had  so 
long  remained. 

I  do  not  perceive  that  there  W(i6  any  special  reason  for 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for  I  have  always  been  surprised  that 
the  foxes  have  not  been  recognized  by  Naturidists  through  all 
time  as  a  separate  genus.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
has  always  so  placed  them,  but  it  seems  that  the  common 
vense  of  Naturalists  has  been  something  different. 

Nobody  but  a  technicalist  was  ever  satisfied  with  seeing  the 
fox  ranked  as  a  sub-genus  of  canis.  Apart  from  slight  physi- 
cal coincidents,  it  is  so  distinct  in  habits,  character,  tc.',  that 
we  could  quite  as  readily  be  content  to  see  the  humming-bird 
classed  as  a  moth !  There  is  about  as  much  reason  for  the 
one  as  the  other.  The  truth  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  as  the 
humming-bird,  though  distinct  in  its  own  character,  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  insects  tod  birds,  so  does  the 
fox  that  between  the  genera  canis  and  lynx ;  which  last,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  once,  in  a  like  manner,  classed  as 
a  Feline. 
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H«ro  o<»ae8  in  a  releotioii  vUch  pertineiiily  illustrates  the 
ladder-like  ascension  of  scientific  inquiry  towards  truth. 
Before  Ianii»i]s>  the  aethods  of  dasaification  -were  so  vague 
that  nothing  more  definite  could  be  said  of  them,  than  that 
foody  siae,. shape  and  color  -were  the  princqpal  rules.  But 
the  great  obstifier  made  «a  immense  advance  upon  this  loose 
mode,  and  his  te^rse  definitions  are  perfeeti  so  far  as  external 
signs  can  go,  or  an  accurate  knowledge  of  habits  substantiate 
them.  Buffm,  ,who  r^Hidiated  syitema^  only  made  confusion 
w<«se  confounded ;  and  in  the  fiercci  collisions  which  ensued 
between  his  fbUowws  and  their  technicalists,  (who  swore  by 
their  master,  the  great  Swede,).  sU  systems  of  daseification 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  nefit  overboard. 

Gayier  at  once  stei^ed  to  the  helm  and  righted  everything* 
He  brought  aloz^  with  hiza^  not  alone  the.strong  ana  and  the 
conmianding  eye»  whidi  wield  success,  but  as  well,  a  heavy 
ballast  of  fj&ssil  remaina,  and  huge  pre-Adamite  bones,  which 
soon  steadied  the  storm-shaken  vessel.  Now,  Naturalists 
were  for  the  first  time  forced  to  realise,  though  unwillingly^ 
that  the  only  absolute  and  mathematical  law  of  classification 
in  Zool<^,  was  to  be  look^  foir  in  the  dental  and  osseous  struc- 
ture. The  old  methods  «ee  accepted  as  suggestive-  ii^junets, 
but  by  no  means  as  absolute  authority*        . 

In  the  dentat  formuhi  of  the.  geni^  vulpes,  iher^  ia  only  » 
slight,  but  decisive  difiecence  frpm  that  of  the  genus  canis; 
tiie  i^»per  incisor  being  less  curved.  It  was,  howevw,  suffici- 
ent to  determine  Cuvier.;  The  otiier  madced  tiaits  of  differ- 
ence are,  that  animals  of  this  genns,  generalfy,  are  smaller, 
snd  the  nuihber  of  species  known,  greater,  than  among  the 
wolves ;  they  difiuae  a  festid  odor,  dig  burrows,  and  attack 
none  but  the  weaker  quadrupeds,  or  birdB,.  k^  Yet,  despite 
their  courage  upon  tibis  point,  the  venerable  Sditora  of  the 
^  Quadrupeds,'*  with  characteristic  caution,  persist  in  what 
may  be  called  *^  hedging  their  position,"  when  they  say : — 

As  a  general  role,  we  are  oUiged  to  a^put.that  a  fox  is  a 
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wolf,  and  a  small  wolf  may  be  termed  a  fox.  Oomme&d  oa 
to  consistency, — say  I ! 

The  genus  TuIpeB  of  Cuyier  is  now  eelablislied, — has  become 
a  fixed  fact  of  science  among  us,  as  it  enght  to  have  been 
considered  long  ago  I  The  other  two  species,  beside  the 
Gray  and  Bed,  which  go  to  make  np  the  complement  of  four 
assigned  to  Kortii  America,  are  the  Swift  Fox  and  die  Arctic 
Fox. 

The  Swift  Fox  inhabits  the  Missonri  and  Platte  RiTers, 
west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary 
creatnre.  Althongh  the  smallest  ,of  American  foxes,  it  is  by 
far  the  fleetest.  In  traversing  the  w8d  region  where  it  is 
native,  I  heard  from  the  hnnters  and  trappers  most  marvel- 
ons  tales  of  its  swiftness,  some. of  which  placed  it  even  along- 
side the  horse  and  antelope  in  this  respect,  and  filr  beyond 
any  other  animal  on  the  plains*  These  stories  are  to  be 
taken  witk  considerable  allowance.  .  I  saw  it  frequently,  but 
had  no  fair  opportunity  of  testing  its  speed  thoroughly — ^though 
there  is  one  observation  whiish  I  made,  that  may  be  worth 
giving  in  this  connection. 

The  vast  bare  extent  and  undulating  surface  of  those  plains 
seem  to  )iave  had  a  s<»newhat  remarkable  elTect  in  developing 
powers  of  flight  and  pursuit,  in  most  of  the  creatures  inhiibiting 
them,  and  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  ones ;  and  there  is 
quite  as  much  of  this  exaggerated  story-telling  to  be  met  with 
upon  the  lips  of  these  same  wandering  hunters  and  trappers^ 
with  regard  to  the  great-beared  ra.bbit  of  the  plains  further 
South.  This  anilnal  is  represented  by  them  as  a  miracle  of 
speed ;  and  I  am,  from  my  own  observation,  disposed  to  gite 
a  large  proportion  of  credit  to  their  representations. 

I  have  witnessed  in  them  such  astonishing  power  of  getting 
over  the  ground,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  drfy  pursuit 
It  was  ^^  more  like  flying  than  running,"  as  the  hunters  say. 
The  total  absence  upon  these  wild  plains  of  any  of  those 
facilities  for  eonceibnent,  refoge  or  escape,  which  are  afforded 
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elsewhere,  by  trees,  shrabs,  rocks,  boles,  &c.,  renders  the 
whole  game  of  flight  i^iid  pursidt  a  plain,  straight-forward 
matter  of  hard  nmning  on  both  sides ;  so- that  it  is  no  great 
wonder  after  all,  if  the  heels  of  both  the  predatory  and  fugi- 
tive animals  should  be  somewhat  ctdtivated.  As  civilization 
is  extended  toward  these  r^note  regions,  we  shall  know  more 
of  the  habits  of  theee  fleet  children  of  the  solitudes,  it  is  to  be 
hoped. 

The  Arctic  Fox  is  .more  familisr  to  ns,  thoogh  really  far 
mere  distant,  and  living  among  more  nnpropitions  and  appa- 
rently inaccessible. fastnessi^  lockeii  in  by  icebergs*. 

I  shall  merely  say  of  it^  that  it  is  the  <Hily  one  of  the  genus 
which  we  think  at  all  jiurtifies  the  remark,  that  ^^  a  large  fox 
is  a  wolf,  and. a  small  wolf  may  be  termed  a  fox/'  It  is  much 
more  like -the  jackal  and  wolf  in  its  habits ;  like  them,  it  is 
gregarious,  when  pressed  with  hanger,  and-  is  known,  like 
them,  to  hunt  jn  paclo^ 

Sat  the  Bed  and  Ghray  Foxes  are  Ae  most  interesting,  for 
kroond  them  all  the  legendary  and  historical  memorabilia 
of  the  genos  doster.  -  This  Red  Fox  mast  be  the  same  mighty 
embodiment  of  quadrupedal,  treachery,  upon  whose  sneaking 
head  the  indignant  Chaucer  loosened  such  an  avalanche  of 
bitter  epithet  and  grand  compariBon — 

<«  0  false  moTderonr  MwUng  bx  U17  den  I 
0  neire  Boeriot,  newe  Geneloii, 
0  falfle  disaimiiloiiv,  O  Greek  Shion, 
That  brottghteat  Troye  al  utterlj  to  rovne/' 

And  I  fear  he  has  not  much  improved  in  manners  since ; 
tut  so  well  is  the  slipperiness  of  his  reputation  understood, 
that  his  most  earnestly  solicitous  friends,  the  sportsmen,  not 
to  speak  of  Naturalists,  are  to  this  day  puazled  with  regard 
to  his  identity.  It  is  a  question  now  of  grave  dispute,  whether 
tins  ^^  false  morderour,"  denounced  into  immortality  by  Chau- 
cer, be  identical  with  the  personage  known  by  the  same  name 
among  us — one  party  strenuously  maintaining  that  the  Bed 
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Fox  of  America  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  mth  high  deecent^ 
wbile  the  other  Btordily  contends  that  our  Fox  is  an  abori- 
ginal Fox,  and  by  no  means  deserraig  of  snoh  hard  names  as 
Chaucer  used  with  regard  to  the  EAglieh  Fox. 

This  dispute  is  rather  curious  and  amusing  than  serious.  I 
shall  look  over  some  of  dye  grounds  of  this  int^nresting  contro- 
yersj.  One  party  dmtei^ds  most  earnestly  that  it  is  tile 
European  Fox,  which  was  brought  oyer  by  oiie  of  the  Conti- 
nantal  Governors,  who  was  an, ardent  sportsman,  and  who 
tumed'a  pair  or  more  loose  to  breed  on  Long  Island;  that 
finally  th^y  ^scaped,  they  or  their  descendants^  over  to  ^e 
main  land,  and  have  since  migrated  South  and  West. 

The  other  party  o(»itends  that  it  is  a  native  species,  and 
comes  from  the  North,  m|grating*^as  many  other,  species  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  as  well  as  Batirais  of  men  have  done-^ 
towards  the  South* 

The  last  argument  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  one,  b^ 
cause.  In  the  first  place,  althod^h  there  ai^e  many  points  of 
general  resemDlance,  which  might  deceive  any  but  carefid 
Naturalists,  y|t  it  has  been  found,  when  tiie  two  animals 
have  been  brought  together  and  critically  compared  by  them, 
that  they  are  quite  clearly  distinct.  This,  of  itself,  ought  to 
be  enough  to  settle  the  question;  but  when  we  come  to 
remember,  in  ,the  second  place,  that  the  Bed  Fox  and  all  its 
varieties  is  a  Northern  animal^  and  that  from  its  cunnihg  and 
sagacity^  it  would  always  make  a  conyenience  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of , man,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  his  domesti- 
cated creatures,  we. can  well  understand  how  its  progress 
South  diouid  have  been  quite  as  gradual  as  that  of  i|s|l 
stocked  barn-yards  iind  fat  flocks  of  geese. 

The  case  is  to  me  a  perfectly  plain  one;,  and  the  answer  to 
the  multiplied  inquiries  I  hear  firom  old  sportsmen — ''  Whether 
it  is  that  the  Bed  Fox  bas  degenerated,  or  that  our  hounds, 
through  careful  breeding,  have  been  appreciated  in  speed  ?— 
since  it  is  true  that  the  Bed  Fox  is  pow  taken  with  ease  in 
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two  hours  at  most,  when  we  thought  otirselves  fortonate^ 
when  he  first  came  amongst  ns,  if  we  run  him  down  in 
twelve/' — ^is  equally  plain.  He  is  a  Northern  animal,  and 
the  fat  living  you  give  him,  and  your  warm  climate,  have 
degenerated  the  gaunt  starveling  of  the  North. 

Godman,  in  his  American  Natural  History,  disposes  of  the 
question  iii  quite  a  summary  manner,  and,  no  doubt,  greatly 
to  his  own  satisfaction.     He  says  :r— 

By  the  fineness  of  its  for,  the  liveliness  of  its  color, 
length  of  limbs,  and  slendemess  of  body,  as  well  as  the  farm 
of  its  skully  the  Bed  Fox  of  America  is  obviously  distinguished 
from  the  common  fox  of  Europe,  to  which,  in  other  respects, 
it  bears  a  resemblance  sufBciently  striking  to  mislead  an  inci- 
dental observer. 

But  to  suppose  this  question  of  varieties  settled,  we  may 
proceed  in  justice  to  say  that  with  all  his  persecution  Beynard 
has  never  been  remarkable  for  ill-nature,  except  after  the 
manner  of  a  practical  joker,  who  gives  and  takes;  he  has  too 
great  regard  for  his  ancient  and  privileged  character  as  a 
humorist,  ever  to  show  his  teeth  savagely,  extept  when  fully 
cornered,  and  then  he  dies  game.  No  wonder  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness should  be  stirred  within  him  at  the  venal  and  unfair 
method  of  pursuit  common  in  the  Northern  States,  where  the 
Cross  Fox  is  hunted  by  countrymen  on  foot  through  the  snow. 

The  dogs  used  are  a  mongrel  cross  upon  the  cur  hound  and 
grayhound.  This  animal  is  stronger  and  swifter  than  any 
thorough-bred,  and  better  suited  for  this  peculiar  purpose— 
for  the  object  is  simply  to  get  the  skin  and  turn  it  into  doUais 
aiid  cents  in  the  most  direct  possible  manner.  There  is  no 
poetry  or  chivalry  in  this  kind  of  chase,  of  which  Dr.  Bach- 
man  gives  the  following  account. 

In  the  fresh-fallen  and  deep  snows  of  mid-winter,  the 
hunters  are  most  successful.  During  these  severe  snow 
storms,  the  ruffled  grouse,  called  in  our  Eastern  States  the 
partridge,  is  often  snowed  rsf  and  covered  over ;  or  sometimes 
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plunges  from  on  wing  into  the  soft  snow,  where  it  remains 
concealed  for  a  day  or  two.  The  foz  occasionallj  snrprisefl 
the^e  birds,  and  as  he  is  nsnallj  stimulated  at  this  inclement 
season,  by  the  gnawings  of  hanger,  he  is  compelled  to  seek 
for  food  by  day  as  weU  as  by  night;  his  fresh  track  may  be 
seen  in  the  fields,  along  the  fences^  and  on  the  skirts  of  the 
farm-yard,  as  well  as  in  the  deep  forest.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  track  the  foz  under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
and  the  trail  having  been  discovered,  it  is  foUowed  up  until 
Beynard  is  started. 

Now  the  chase  begins ;  the  half-hound  yells  out,  in  tones 
far  removed  from  the  mellow  notes  of  the' thorough-bred  dog, 
but  equally  insj^riting,  perhaps,  through  the  clear  frosty  air, 
as  the  soHtary  hunter  eagerly  follows,  as  fast  as  his  limited 
powers  of  locomotion  ypH  admit.  At  intervals  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  sharp  cry  of  the  dog  resounds,  the  fox  has  no 
time  to  double  and  shuffle,  the  dog  is  at  his  heels  almost,  and 
speed,  speed,  is  his  only  hope  of  life.  Now  the  shrill  baying 
of  the  hound  becomes  irregylar ;  we  may  fancy  he  is  at  the 
throat  of  his  fictim;  the  hunter  is  f £ur  in  the  rear,  toiling 
along  the  track  which  marks  the  Qourse  so  well  contested, 
but  occasionally  the  voice  of  his  dog,  softened  by  the  distance, 
is  borne  en  the  wind  to  his  ear. 

For  a  mile  or  two  the  foz  keeps  ahead  of  his  pursuer ;  but 
the  latter  has  the  longest  legs,  and  the  snow  impedes  him  less 
than  it  does  poor  Beynard.  Every  bound  and  plunge  into 
the  snow  diminishes  the  distance  between  the  fox  and  his 
relentless  foe.  Onward  they  rush,  through  field,  fence,  brush- 
wood, and  open  forest,  the  snow  flying  from  bush  and  briar 
as  they  dart  through  the  copse,  or  sp^ed  across  the  newly 
cleared  field. 

But  this  desperate  race  cannot  last  longer ;  the  fox  must 
gain  his  burrow,  or  some  cavernous  rock,  or  he  dies.  Alas ! 
he  has  been  lured  too  far  away  from  his  customary  haunts, 
wd  from  his  secure  retreat,  in  8i«rch  of  prey ;  he  is  unable 
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to  reacli  his  home ;  the  dog  is  even  now  within  a  foot  of  his 
brash. 

One  more  desperate  leap,  and  with  a  sndden  snappish 
growl  he  turns  npon  his  pursuer,  and  endeayors  to  defend 
himself  with  his  sharp  teeth.  For  a  moment  he  resists  the 
dog)  but  is  abnost  instantly  overcome.  He  is  not  killed,  how- 
eyer,  in  the  first  onset ;  both  dog  and  fox  are  so  fatigued  that 
they  now  sit  on  their  haunches,  facing  each  other,  resting, 
panting,  their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  the  foam  from  their 
lips  dropping  on  the  snow. 

After  fiercely  eyeing  each  other  for  awhile,  both  become 
impatient — ^the  former  to  seize  his  prey,  the  other  to  escape. 
At  the  first  leap  of  the  fox  the  dog  seizes  him;  with  renewed 
yigor  he  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  and  does  not  loose  his  hold 
until  the  snow  is  stained  with  blood,  and  the  fox  lies  rumpled, 
draggled,  with  blood-shot  eye,  and  frothy,  open  mouth,  a 
mangled  carcase  on  the  ground. 

The  hunter  soon  comes  up :  he  has  made  several  Bhort  cuU^ 
guided  by  the  baying  of  his  hound;  and  striking  the  deep 
trail  in  th^  snow  again,  at  a  point  much  nearer  the  scene  of 
the  death-struggle,  he  hurries  toward  the  place  where  the  last 
cry  was  heard,  and  pushes  forward  in  a  half  run  until  he 
meets  his  dog,  which,  on  hearing  his  master  approach,  gene* 
rally  advances  towards  him,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  place 
where  he  has  achieved  his  victory. 

There  are  yet  more  unfair  modes  of  taking  this  gallant 
animal,  known  at  the  North,  the  very  mention  of  which  would 
make  the  warm  blood  of  a  genuine  fox-hunter  boil  over  with 
contemptuous  indignation. 

The  fox  is  pursued  over  the  snow  by  one  of  the  scrubby 
mongrels  above  mentioned,  until  he.  is  fairly  earthed,  when 
the  sportsman^  as  he  is  facetiously  called,  comes  up  with 
spade  and  pick-axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  after  cooly  surveying 
the  ground,  prepares  to  dig  him  out.  His  labor  at  this  season 
is  wocth  something  less  tiian  a  dollar  a  day,  and  if  he  sue- 
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ceeds  in  digging  out  the  poor  fox,  he  will  receire  from  fivo 
to  seyen  dollars  for  the  valuable  skiny  -vrhich  would  be  a  con- 
siderable advance  upon  what  he  gets  for  fair  and  honorable 
labor. 

Alas !  poor  Re jnardy  for'  all  the  dignify  of  ancient  asso- 
ciations, 

«  To  nbat  baae  usee  do  we  coma  at  last" 

The  countryman  throws  off  his  coat,  goes  doggedly  to  work, 
and,  after  hours  of  digging,  perhaps  succeeds  in  dragging  out 
and  knocking  the  poor  beast  upon  tiie  head,  and  then  swings 
the  inglorious  trophy  upon  his  back  to  trudge  away,  triumph- 
ing in  the  prospective  dollars.  It  may  be  he  has  to  smoke 
poor  Reynard  to  death  in  his  hole,  or  else  knock  him  on  the 
nose  as  he  rushes  forth  to  the  fresh  air. 

Truly  this  may  be  called  '  **  Crucigera,"  the  cross-bearing 
variety  of  the  genus,  since  it  is  subjected  to  such  unorthodox 
and  savage  modes  of  persecution,  which  certainly  entitle  it  to 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  if  not  to  the  meeker  glory  of  bear- 
ing the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  its  wicked  and  witty  family. 
Indeed,  all  the  twelve  tribes,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  are  found,  may  be  said  to  ^^bear  the  cross"  of  slander 
and  unmerited  abuse  from  the  whole  quadrupidal  kingdom. 

But  Reynard  having  somehow  mysteriously,  got  a  bad  name 
for  himself,  is  made  amen^ible  for  all  the  cunning,  sly, 
audacious  things  done  among  the  ajiimals,  and  is  therefore 
considered,  and  really  known  to  be,  a  ^evously  wicked  per- 
son. 

^^It  is  no  harm  to  abuse  a  poor  devil  whom  the  world 
unites  in  abusing,"  is  the  magnanimous  motto  of  the  mob, 
and  poor  Reynard  has  the  full  benefit  of  it,  in  an  amount  of 
obloquy  and  buffeting  which  would  surely  have  been  sufficient 
to  chasten  and  reform  the  life  of  any  but  such  an  incorrigible. 

I  rather  think  he  glories  in  bearing  the  cross,  and  courts 
martyrdom.    I  can  perceive  no  symptoms  of  amenteent. 
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He  id  still  the  glozing  and  snbtle  intriguant  of  the  Greek 
fables.  The  old  ^^romannt"  is  still  being  enacted,  and  ^^all 
the  beasts  complain  of  the  fox/*^  daily  and  hourly,  until  king 
lion  roars  in  wrath  against  his  wily  minister. 

I  fear  there  is  no  sober  reform  or  hopeful  redemption  for 
the  sad  scamp,  since  his  quaint  malfeasances,  instead  of  be* 
coming  more  tempered  and  ameli<»rated  by  time,  have  grown 
only  the  more  'glaring  and  impudent  as  history  brings  him 
nearer  to  us. 

Verily,  it  is  a  sad  story  that  the  records  tell,  for  Chaucer 
found  him  still  "^  col  fox,  full  of  sleigh  iniquitie,"  even  in 
his  day.  The  young  poet,  in  the  prattle  of  his  "  garrulous 
god,  innocence,"  tells  ps  a  dreadful  story  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  Reynard  in  his  time. 

I  think  it  should  be  blazoned  now  in  the  self-same  words 
of  him 

«  Who  first  with  harmony  informed  oinr  tongue," 

that  it  may  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  all  modem  and  juvenile 
Reynards,  as  a  warning  and  example  of  the  fearful  conse- 
quences following  upon  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the 
predatory  instinct  they  have  inherited.  It  appears  from 
Chaucer's  evidence,  that  "  Russel,  the  fox,"  alias  Reynard, 
(for  like  all  thieves  and  robbers  he  has  an  aliaa^)  did 

«  By  high  ixnagination  forecast — ** 
(whidi  hints,  I  puppose,  at  clairvoyance,)  find  his  way 

( <  Into  the  yerde,  there  channtidere  the  f aire 
W;a8  wont  and  eke  his  wives  to  repaire." 

This  was  of  course  only  one  of  his  accustomed  jokes ;  and 
although  he  certainly  seemed  to  be  "on  the  sneak"  when 
crouching 

« in  %  bed  of  wortes,  still  he  lay," 

no  iffl^iwiaAA  admirer  of  his  ancestral  glory  would  have  suih 
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pected  what  dire  and  shameless  purpose  hroaght  him  there ! 
The  poet  denotmces  him,  as  we  haye  seen,  with  a  just  and 
dreadful  denunciation,  which,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been 
sulEcient  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  anybody  else,  and  send 
him  with  rebuked  tail  between  his  legs  abashed  away.  But, 
nevertheless,  observe  how  coldly  it  has  fallen  upon  his  deaf 
ear,  and  how,  with  oily  words  of  glozing  cotirtesy,  he  proceeds 
to  assail  the  gallant  and  unsuspecting  cock,  upon  his  weak 
side  of  vanity  and  family  pride.     He  tells  him  blandly— 

"  Save  70a  &e  herd  I  neyer  man  so  sing 
Aa  did  your  £ader  in  the  morwening." 

The  silly  bird  believes  him,  ^d 

« Stood  high  upon  his  toos. 

Stretching  hb  nMk  and  held  his  eyen  oIoob, 
And  gan  to  prowen  loud  for  the  nones, 
And  Dan  Bossel,  the  fox,  start  np  at  ones, 
And  by  th^  garget  henle  ehaimtiolere, 
And  on  his  back  tovards  .the  wood  him  here." 

Then  arises  at  sight  of  the  daring  depredator,  the  many- 
tongued  hubbub  of  the  barn  jrard. 

«The  sely  w^ew  and  her  daoghtren  two," 

rush  out  in  pursuit  with  broom-fiticks  and  with  staves,  and 
cry  ^^  harow  an^  wala  wa,  a  ha,  the  fox  !*'  and  after  him,  too, 

<<Ban  CoUe,  our  dog,  and  Talbot  and  Oerlond, 
And  Malldn  with  her  distaf  in  hire  hond ;  • ' 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  eke  the  veray  hoggs." 
«  *  »  «  «  « 

**  They  ronnen  so  hem  thought  their  hertes  broke. 
They  yellvden  as  fendes  don  in  hell. 
The  dokes  crieden  as  men  would  hem  queUe, 
The  gees  for  fear  flowen  oyer  the  trees. 
Out  of  the  hlTa  came  the  swarm  of  bees, 
So  hideous  was  the  noise  a  henedieUP* 

Shocking  and  abhorrent  as  is  the  view  of  the  moral  life  of 
Buflsel,  alias  Beynard,  here  presented  by  the  simple-hearted 
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chronicler,  there  are  yet  more  grieyons  and  solemn  charges 
laid  to  his  door  in  the  ^i  Shepherd's  Gallender."  I  cannot 
bnt  devoutly  hope  that  the  grand  old  Spencer  is  rather,  in 
this  case,  after  the  confirmed  manner  of  his  ^^  Fberie  Queen," 
indulging  in  metaphor^  than  telling  a  yeritable  incident  out 
of  his  own  knowledge.    His  ominous  words  are  concerning 

" A  irily  fox,  that  haTing  spide, 

Where  on  »  siiimy  bank  the  lambee  doo  plaj. 
Pull  eloeelj  ereeping  by  the  hinder  aide, 
Lyes  in  ambuahment  of  hiB  hoped  prey^ 
Ne  stirreth  limbe  till  seeing  readie  tide. 
He  roaheth  fbrth  and  snatcheth  quite  away 
One  of  the  little  yonngUnga  nnawaree." 

This  bloody,  but  cold  .and  sneaking  crime,  wrought  on  in- 
nocence^  so  white-wooled,  gaily,  meek  and  unsuspecting,  is 
too  fearful  to  dwell  upon.  I  can  only  drop  the  curtain  here 
for  the  present^  hoping  that  Reynard  may  not  prove  guilty, 
according  to  the  poet's  showing ! 

Certainly  we  are  not  much  comforted  when  we  take  up  the 
character  of  the  "  Gray  Fox."  Comparisons  are  proterbially 
odious,  yet  as  an  accurate  historian,  I  have  felt  myself  com- 
pelled to  make  them. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Gray  Fox,  as  compared  with 
the  Red,  is  something  of  a  sneak !  They  are  both  four-footed 
Jesuits,,  to  be  sure,  but  the  latter  is  stouter,  and  besides  has 
a  family  name,  an  ancestral  glory  to  sustain !  He  is  the 
Don  Quixote  of  the  foxes;  and  therefore  we  can  well  under- 
stand his  hen-roost  chivalry,  not  to  speak  of  his  barn-yard 
heroics ! 

Though  we  admit  him  to  be  great,  we  cannot  help  recog- 
nizing the  Gray  Fox  as  the  special  embodiment  of  all  the 
blarney  and  lower  cunning  of  the  race.  We  are  most  familiar 
with  him  at  the  South,  and  feel  a  sort  of  local  jealousy  for 
his  fame  and  character.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  he  can 
afford  to  be  guilty  of  a  few  peccadillos,  since  they  are  con- 
trasted by  such  extraordinary  attributes. 
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Let  anybody  read  the  subjoined  anecdote,  by  the  Editohi 
of  the  ^'  Quadrupeds/'  and  say  afterwards,  if  he  can,  that 
the  Oray  Fox  is  not  an  extraordinary  animal ! 

On  a  cold,  drizzly,  sleety,  rainy  day,  while  travelling  in 
Carolina,  we  obseryed  a  Oray  Fox  in  a  field  of  broom-grass, 
coursing  against  the  wind  and  hunting,  in  the  manner  of  the 
pointer  dog.  We  eitopped  to  witneos  his  manoeuvres;  sud- 
denly he  stood  still,  and  squatted  low  on  his  haunches ;  9. 
moment  aft^r  he  proceeded  on  once  more,  but  ^th  slow  and 
cautious  steps ;  at  times  his  nose  was  raised  higher  in  the  air, 
moving  about  from^  side  to  side.  At  length  he  seemed  to  be  sure 
of  his  game,  and  went  straight  forward,  although  very  slowly, 
at  times  crawling  on  the  earth;  he  ^as  occasionally  hidden 
by  the  grass,  so  that  we  could  not  see  him  very  distinctly ; 
however,  at  length  we  observed  him  make  a  dead  halt.  There 
was  no  twisting  or  horizontal  movement  of  the  tail,  like  that 
made  by  the  common  house-eat  when  ready  to  make  a  spring, 
but  his  tail  seemed  resting  on  the  side,  whilst  his  ears  were 
drawn  back  and  hi&  head  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
earth. 

He  remained  in  this  attitude  nearly  half  a  minute,  and 
then  made  a  sudden  pounce  upon  his  prey ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  whirring  of  the  distracted  covey  was  heard,  as  the 
afirighted  birds  took  wing ;  two  or  three  sharp  screams  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  successful  prowler  immediately  passed  out 
of  the  field  with  an  unfortunate  {)artridge  in  his  mouth,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  seeking  a  more  retired  sj^t  to 
make  a  dainty  meal. 

We  had  a  gun  with  us,  and  he  passed  within  long  gun  shot 
of  us.  But  we  did  not  wound  or  destroy  him?  He  has 
enabled  us,  for  the  first  time,  to  bear  witness  that  he  is  not 
only  a  dog,  but  a  good  pointer  in  the  bargain ;  he  has  obeyed 
an  impulse  of  nature,  and  obtained  a  meal  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  wise  Creator  that  ho  should  be 
supplied.    He  seizes  only  a  single  bird,  whilst  man,  who 
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wotild  wreak  hifl  yengeance  on  this  poaclier  among  the  game, 
is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  killed  half  the  covey  with  the 
murderous  gun,  or  caught  the  whole  brood  in  a  trap,  and 
wrung  off  their  necks  in  triumph. 

Condemn  not  the  fox  too  hastily ;  he  has  a  more  strikingly 
carnivorous  tooth  than  yourself,  indicating  the  kind  of  food 
he  is  required  to  seek ;  he*  takes  no  Wanton  pleasure  in  destroy- 
ing the  bird ;  he  exhibits  to  his  companions  no  trophies  of  his 
skill,  and  is  contented  with  a  meal ;  whilst  you  are  not  satisfied 
when  your  capadoos  t>ird-bag  is  filled.  % 

This  anecdote  is  Yer|f  curious  and  interestmg  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  exhibits  the  fox  in  a  new  cha- 
racter of  higher  intelligence,  than  he  has  credit  for  possessing, 
— and  in  the  next,  it  goes  far.  towards  confirming  the  old 
Spanish  legend,  with  regard  to  ihe  pointer,  dog.  This  repre- 
sents the  pointer  as  a  made  variety,  and  not  an  original  race. 

The  legend  ^'epresents  .that  a  Spanish  monk,  first  observed, 
in  the  wild  dog  of  Andalusia,  the  trick  of  pausing  before  the 
spring  upon  its  prey.  As  this  pause  was  longer  than  in  any 
other  animal,  the  idea  was  at  once  suggested,  that  by  train- 
ing, this  habit  might  be  made  useful.  He  accordingly  tamed 
a  number  of  these  dogs,  and  finding  them  somewfaitt  deficient 
in  size,  docility  and  scent,  crossed  them  upon  the  nobler  spe- 
cies of  hound,  and  hence  the  pointer  was  derived. 

I  have  always  been  inclined  to  regard  this  remarkable  story 
as  giving  somewhere  near  the  true  origin  of  the  pointer,  and 
think  it  most  likely  that  the  wild  dog  mentioned,  was  a  tran- 
sition species  between  the  wolf  and  fox.  But  apart  from 
these  conjectures,  this  incident  illustrates  from  an  entirely 
new  point  of  view,  the  predatory  habits  of  the  species. 

In  the  older  States,  as  all, other  game  has  been  nearly  ex* 
terminated,  these  nine-lived  creatures  seem  only  to  havo 
become  more  abundant,  more  sagaoious  and  more  popular. 
Spencer,  in  his  "Shepherd's  Callender,"  very  clearly  inti- 
mates that  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  men 
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and  foxes,  that  sach  a  condition  of  things  had  existed.    He 
says: 

"  Well  U  it  known  that  nth  the  Gaaoon  King, 
Never  wsb  wolf  seen,  many  nor  some ; 
Nor  in  all  Kent  nor  in  Christendome ; 
But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sOoth  to  sain,} 
The  more  bene  the  foxea  that  here  remaine." 

•  This  animal  seen^s  to  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  itself, 
when  all  others  have  vanished  before  tiie  exterminating  tread 
«of  human  progress.  The  game  la^  protect  the  Red  Fox  in 
England  to  an  uncertain  degree;  but  the  Gray  Fox  protects 
itself  here  in  a  certain  degree,  without  the  aid  of  game  laws, 
and  seems  in  many  districts,  to  defy  all  our  efforts  to  exter- 
minate it;  while  its  sagacify,  dexterity  and  cunning,  seem 
only  to  have  been  increased  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
its  environment. 

Fox-huntiag  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  is  quite 
as  much  a  subject  of  enthusiasm,  as  it  has  been  in  England ; 
although  it  is  neither  so  expensive^  nor  so  technical  with  us. 
We  don't  pay  fifty  guineas  a  couple  for  our  hounds,  or  keep 
studs  of  "hunters"  at  prodigious  cost;  yet  we  are  fox-hunt- 
ers after  a  rude  and  untechnical  manner ;  and  although  we 
do  not  ride  in  white  tops  and  corduroys,  yet  we  ride  to  the 
purpose ;  and  through  the  rude  and  break-neck  exigencies  of 
thicket,  forest,  fallen  trees,  precipitous  hills,  rough  rocks, 
precipices,  quaggy  swamps  and  fatal  quicksands,  we  are  still 
the  eager  and  staunch  hunters  of  a  game  as  staunch.  Our 
horses  doubly  trained  in  the  de^r  and  fox-hunt,  are  more 
wiry  and  active  than  the  English  hunters,  although  they  may 
not  be  so  heely  in  passing  over  open  ground,  or  so  well  trained 
in  leaping  over  hedges  and  ditches!  And,  finally,  as  for 
dogs,  their  genealogies  have  been  quite  scrupulously  preserved 
in  the  old  States.  Even  at  this  day,  we  frequently  find  the 
Shaksperian  ideal  of  the  dog,  still  carefully  maintained : — 
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«  Hy  honndfl  are  bred  out  of  tibie  Bportan  land. 
Bo  flew'd,  80  Banded;  and  their  heads  are  hang 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew, 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lapped,  Hke  Thessalian  bulls 
Stow  in  porstdt,  bat  matched  in  moath-like  bells." 
> 

From  Maryland  to  Florida,  and  farther  west,  through  Ken- 
tucky and  Alabama  to  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  fox-hunting 
next  to  deer  hunting  is  the  favorite  amusement  of  sportsmen, 
and  the  chase  of  that  animal'  ihay  in  fact  be  regarded  ex- 
clusively as  a  southern  sport  in  the  United  States,  as  the  fox 
is  neyer  followed  on  hogback  in  the  North,  where  the  rock]i 
and  precipitous  character  of  the  surface  in  many  districts 
prevents  the  best^ riders  from  attempting  it;  whilst  in. others, 
our  sturdy,  independent  farmers  would  not  like  to  see  a  dozen 
or  more  horsemen  leaping  through  fences,  and  with  break- 
neck speed  gallopping  through  the  wheat-fields,  or  other  "fall" 
crops.  Besides,  the  Bed  Fox,  which  is  more  generally  found 
in'  the  northern  States  than  the  gray  specieSy  runs  so  far 
before  the  dogs  that  he  is  seldom  seen,  although  the  huntsmen 
keep  up  with  the  pack,  and  after  a  chase  of  ten  nales,  during 
which  he  may  not  have  been  once  ^een,  he  perhaps  takes 
refuge  in  some  deep  fissure  of  a  rook,  or  in  an  impenetrable 
burrow,  which  of  course  ends  the  sport,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  fox. 

In  the  southern  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  is^  in 
many  cases,  favorable  to  this  amusement,  and  the  planter  sus- 
tains but  little  injury  from  the  passing  hunt,  as  the  Gray 
Fox  usually  courses  through  woods  or  worn  out  old  fields, 
keeping  on  high  dry  ground,  and  seldom, -during  the  chase, 
running  across  a'  cultivated  plantation. 

In  fox-hunting,  it  is  well  known  that  the  horse  usually 
becomes  as  much  excited  as  his  rider;  and  at  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  I  have  known  an  old  steed,  which  had  been  turned 
loose  in  the  woods  to  pick  up  a  subsistence,  prick  up  his  ears, 
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and  in  an  instant  start  off  full  gallop  until  he  OTortook  the 
pack,  keeping  in  the  run  until  the  chase  was  ended. 

In  the  plder  southern  States  the  modes  of  hunting  the  Gray 
Fox  are  much  alike.  To  the  sound  of  winding  horns  the 
neighboring  gentry  collect  at  an  appointed  place,  each  accom- 
panied by  his  fayorite  dogs,  and  usually  a  negro  driver  to 
manage  them  and  keep  them  from  starting  deer.  Mounted 
on  fine  horses,  accustomed  to  the  sport,  tiiey  send  in  the 
hounds  and  await  the  start,  chatting  in  a  group,  collected  in 
some  by-road,  or  some  high  spot  of  open  ground  from  which 
Ihey  can  hear  every  sound  borne  upm  the  breese.  Thickets 
on  the  edges  of  plantations,  briar  patches,  and  deserted 
fields  coYered  with  bloom-grass^  aro  places  where  the  fox  is 
most  Ukefy  to  have  his  bed.  The  trail  he  has  left  behind  him 
during  his  nocturnal  rambles  being,  struck,  tiie  hounds  are 
encouraged  by  the  voices  of  their  drivers  to  aa  great  speed  as 
the  devious  course  it  leads  than  will  permit.  Now  they  scent 
t&e  trail  the  ^x  has  left  along  the  field,  when  in  search  of 
partridges,  meadow-larks,  rabbits  or,  fiQld-mioe ;  presently 
they  traee  his  footsteps  to  some  large  log,  from  whence  he  has 
jumped  on  to  a  worm-fence,  and  after  walking  a  little  way 
on  it,  leaped  a  ditch  and  skulked  towards  the  borders  of  a 
marsh.  Through  all  his  crooked  ways  the  sagacious  hounds 
unravel  his  trail,  until  he  is  suddenly  roused,  perchance  from 
a  dreamy  vision  of  fat  hens,  geese  or  turkeys,  and  with  a 
general  cry,  the  whole  pack,  led  on  by  the  staunchest  and 
best  dogs,  open-miouthed  and  eager,  join  the  chase.  The 
startled  fox  makes  two  or  three  rapid  doublings,  and  then  sud- 
denly flies  to  a  cover,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and 
sometimes  thus  puts  the  hounds  off  the  scent  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  when  cool  and  at  first  starting  his  scent  is  not  so  strong  as 
that  of  the  Bed  Fox. 

After  the  chase  has  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
fo,  and  the  animal  is  somewhat  heated,  his  track  is  followed 
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with  greater  ease  and  quickness^  and  the  acene  becomes  aai* 
mating  and  exciting.  Now  the  masters  dash  into  the  (dtase, 
and  with  wild,  eager  yells  of  bursting  exdtment,  they  spmr 
after  the  roaring  pack  and  regaladless  plunge  at  headlong 
speed  oyer  and  tiurongh  the  difficulties  of  the  gromid. 

When  the  woods  are  free  from  underbrush,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  Virginia  and  the  CarolinsB,  the  grass  and  bushes 
being  burnt  almost  annually,  many  of  the  sportstaen  keep  up 
with  the  dogs,  tod  the  fox  is  frequently  in  sight.  He  now 
resorts  to  some  of  the  manoeuvres  for  which  he  is  fiimous; 
he  plunges  into  a  thicktt,  doubles,  runs  into  the  water,  leapt 
on  to  a  log,  or  perhaps  gets  upon  a  worm  fence  and  runs 
along  the  top  of  it  for  a  hundred  yards,  leaping  from  it  with 
a  desperate  bound  and  continuing  his  flight  in  the  vain  hope 
of  escape.  At  length  he  becomes  fatigued ;  he  once  more 
drives  into  the  closest  thickets,  where  he  doubles  hurriedly; 
he  hears  and  eyen  sees  the  dogs  upon  him,  and  as  a  last  resort 
climbs  a  small  tree.  The  hounds  and  hunters  are  almost  in- 
stantly at  the  foot  of  it,  and  while  the  former  are  barking 
fiercely  at  the  terrified  animal,  the  latter  usually  determine 
to  give  him  another  chance  for  his  life.  The  dogs  are  taken 
off  to  a  little  distance,  said  the  fox  is  forced  to  leap  to  the 
ground  by  reaching  him  with  a  long  pole  or  throwing  a  billet 
of  wood  at  him ;  he  is  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  hounds  are  permitted  to  pursue,  him ;  but  he  is  now  less 
able  to  escape  than  before,  he  has  become  stiff  and  chill,  is 
soon  overtdcen,  and  falls  an  easy  prey,  turning,  however, 
upon  his  pursuers,  with  a  fierce  despair,  and  snapping  at  them 
indomitably,  game  to  the  last. 

The  extraordinary  cunning  and  sagacity  of  the  Gray  Fox 
is  so  much  the  constant  theme  of  Southern  hunters,  that  we 
might  collect  quite  a  volume  of  well  authenticated  stories  of 
its  feats ;  but  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  wonderful  as  ire 
the  stories  they  tell  of  it,  we  in  Kentucky,  and  wherever  the 
Red  Fox  has  yet  made  its  appearance,  manage  to  out-Herod 
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Herod  iu  the  wonders  we  haye  to  tell  oonc^ming  U;  so,  that 
on  Ae  whole,  the  question  of  rivalry  may  be  set  down  as  near 
about  as  long  as  it  is  short. 

Admitting  fill  the  champions  .of  the  Bed  Fox  desire,  the 
Gray  Fox  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  smart,  decidedly  smart ! 
It  frequently  climbs  trees  with  an  awkward  readiness,  particu- 
larly in  the  summer  tin\^— bat  its  fayorite  resort  is  to  holes. 
Indeed,  from  what  I  remember  of  the  Gray  Fox,  I  should  say 
emphatically  that  it  was  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  for  in  lime- 
stone regions,  such  as  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  &;c.,  where  sinks 
or  holes  in  the  ground  ai:e  abundant,  the  fellow  only  conde- 
scends to  run  for  recreation,  and  takes  to  a  hole  precisely  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  blown. 

An  incident  occurred  in  my  own  experience,  and  in  the 
soutiiem  part  of  Kentucky,  illustrating  the  astonishing  saga- 
city of  this  fox.  I  was  enthusiastically  addicted  to  fox  hunt- 
ing, and  kept  a  fine  pack  of  hounds. .  Several  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood  kept  packs  of  dogs  also,  and  we  used  very 
frequently  to  meet,  and  join  in  the  chase  with  all  our  forces. 

There  was  a  certain  briary  old  field  of  great  extent,  near 
the  middle  of  wluch  we  could  on  any  morning  ^f  the  year, 
start  a  Gray  Fox.  After  a  chase  of  an  hour  or  so,  just 
enough  to  blow  the  dogs  and  horses  well,  we  would  invariably 
lose  the  fox  at  a  given  spot,  the  fence  comer  of  a  large  planta- 
tion, which  was  opened  into  a.  heavy  forest  on  one  side  of  this 
old  field !  Th^  frequency  and  certainty  of  this,  event  became 
the  standing  joke  of  the  country.  Fox  hunters  from  other 
neighborhoods  would  bring  their  pack  for  miles,  to  have  a  run 
out  of  this  mysterious  fox,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the 
mystery.  But  no.  They  were  all  baffled  alike.  We  often 
examined  the  ground  critically,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
mode  of  escape,  but  could  discover  nothing*  that  in  any  way 
accounted  for  it,  or  suggested  any  thing  in  regard  to  it.  That 
it  did  not  fly,  was  very  sure ;  that  it  must  escape  along  the 
fonce  in  some  way  was  equally  so.    My  first  idea  was,  that 
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Qie  animal,  as  is  very  common,  had  climbed  npon  the  top  rail 
of  the  fence,  and  walked  along  it  to  such  a  dbtance  before 
leaping  off,  that  the  dogs  were  entirely  thrown  out.  I  accord- 
ingly followed  the  fence  with  the  whole  pack  about  me,  clear 
round  the  plantation,  but  without  striking  the  trail  again  or 
making  any  discovery. 

The  affair  now  became  quite  serious.  The  reputation  of 
our  hounds  was  suffering;  and  besides,  I  found  they  were 
really  losing  confidence  in  themselves,  and  would  not  run  with 
half  the  staunch  eagerness  which  had  before  characterized 
them.  The  joke  of  being  regularly  baffled,  had  been  so  often 
repeated,  that  they  now  came  to  consider  it  a  settled  thing 
that  they  were  never  to  shake  another  fbx  again,  and  were 
disposed  to  give  up  in  despair.  Some  of  the  neighbors  had 
grown  superstitious  about  it,  tfnd  vowed  that  this  must  be.  a 
weir-foz,  who  could  make  himself  invisible  when  he  pleased. 

At  last  I  determined  to  watch  at  the  fence-corner,  and  see 
what  becslme  of  the  fox.  Within  about  the  usual  time,  we 
heard  him  heading  towards  the  mysterious  comer,  as  the 
voices  of  the  pack  clearly  indicated.  I  almost  held  my  breath 
in  my  concealment,  while  I  watched  for  the  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  creature.  In  a  little  while,  the  fox  made 
his  appearance,  tsoming  on  at  quite  a  leisurely  pace,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  pack.  When  he  reached  the  comer,  he 
climbed  in  a  most  unhurried  and  deliberate  way  to  the  top 
rail  of  the  fence,  and  then  walked  along  it,  balancing  himself 
as  carefully  as  a  rope-dancer.  He  proceeded  down  the  side 
of  the  fence  next  to  the  forest  in  which  I  was  <;oncealed. 

I  followed  cautiously,  so  as  just  to  keep  him  in  view.  Be- 
fore he  had  thus  proceeded  more  than  two  hundred  yards,  the 
hounds  came  up  to  ihe  comer,  and  he  very  deliberately  paused 
and  looked  back  for  a  moment,  then  he  hurried  on  along  the 
fence  some  paces  farther,  and  when  he  came  opposite  a  dead, 
but  leaning  tree,  which  stood  inside  the  fence,  some  twelve  or 
sixteen  feet  distant,  he  stooped,  made  a  high  and  long  bound 
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to  a  knot  upon  the  side  of  its  tmnk,  up  which  he  ran,  and 
entered  a  hollow  in  the  top  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  near 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  some  storm.  I  respected  the 
astuteness  of  the  trick  too  much  to  betray  its  author,  since  I 
was  now  personally  satisfied;  and  he  continued  for  a  long 
time  yet,  while  I  kept  his  secret,  to  be  the  wonder  and  the 
topic  of  neighboring  foz-hunters,  until  at  last  one  of  them 
happened  to  take  the  same  idea  into  his  head,  and  found  out 
the  mystery.  He  avenged  bimself  by  cutting  down  the  tree, 
and  capturing  the  smart  fox. 

The  tree  stood  at  sudi  a  distance  from  the  fence,  that  no 
one  of  ufi,  who  had  exaaoined  the  ground,  ever  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  that  the  fox  would  leap  to  it ;  it  seemed  a  physical 
impossibility ;  but  practice  and  ^he  conyenient  knot  had  enabled 
cunning  Reynard  to  overcome  it,  with  assured  ease.  I  quote 
an  incident  from  the  Quadrupeds  of  America  of  nearly  the 
same  class. 

Shortly  after  the  rail  road  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  had  been  constructed,  the  rails,  a  portion^ 
the  distance,  having  been  laid  upon  timbers  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  supported  by  strong  posts,  we  ob- 
served a  fox  which  was  hard  pressed  by  a  pack  of  hounds, 
mounting  the  rails,  upon  which  he  ran  several  hundred  yards ; 
*  the  dogs  were  unable  to  pursue  him,  and  thus  he  crossed  a 
deep  cypress  swamp,  over  which'  the  rail  road  was  in  this 
singular  manner  carried,  and  made  his  escape  on  the  opposite 
side. 

The  late  Benjamin  C.  Yanoy,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  in  his  youth  was  very  fond  of  fox  hunting,  related  the 
following: — ^A  fox  had  been  pursued,  near  his  residence  in 
Edgefield,  several  times,  but  the  hounds  always  lost  the  track 
at  a  place  where  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  down  a  steep 
hill.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  conceal  himself  near  this 
declivity  the  next  time  the  fox  was  started,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover his  mode  of  baffling  the  dogs  at  this  place.    The  animal 
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was  accordingly  pat  up  and  chased,  and  at  first  led  the  hounds 
through  many  bayous  and  ponds  in  the  woods,  but  lit  length 
came  running  over  the  brow  of  the  hiU  along  the  path,  stopped 
suddenly  and  spread  himself  out  flat  and  motionless  on  the 
ground.  The  hotmds  came  down  the  hill  in  pnrtniit  at  a  dash- 
ing pace,  and  the  whole  pack  passed,  and  did  not  stop  until 
they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hUL  As  soon  as  the  imme- 
diate danger  was  orer,  the  fox,  casting  a  furti7e  glance  around 
him,  started  up,  and  ran  off  at  his  greateet  speed. 

I  knew  an  instance  mudi  resembling  the  last  given ;  but 
this  was  a  Bed  Fox*  It  was  in  the  remarkable  blnflb  of  the 
Kentucky  river. 

The  fox  had  always  been  lost  at  il>e  edge  of  one  of  these 
abrupt  cliffs,  which  faced  the  riyar.  The  place  had  often 
been  examined  by  the  hunters,  but  as  the  descent  was  nearly 
a  sheer  perpendicular  of  seyeral  hundred  feet,  it  had  only  to 
be  looked  over  to  oonTince  the  beholder  that  the  fox  must 
have  wings  to  leap  down  it  in  safety.  At  krt  a  hunter  deter** 
mined  to  watch  the.  fox,  and  accordingly  lay  in  wait.  He 
saw  the  creature  eome  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  look  down. 
Ten  feet  below,  there  was  a  break  in  the  perpendicular  line, 
^hich  formed  a  sort  of  steppe  nearly  a  foot  in  width.  The 
movement  by  which  he  let  himself  down  to  this,  was  some- 
thing between  a  leap  and  a  slide,  but  it*  nevertheless  landed 
him  safe  on  the  shelf;  and  then  it  appeared  that  this  was  the 
mguth  of  a  wide  fissure  in  the  rock.  The  most  curious  part 
of  this  story  is,  that  the  hunter  discovered  another  and  easy 
-ntrance  to  the  cave  from  the  level  ground  jabove.  This  the 
fox  never  used  when  the  hounds  were  on  his  trail,  as  the  more 
perilous  entrance  from  the  ^ront  cut  short  the  scent,  and. pre- 
vented the  discovery  of  his  retreat.  He  could  only  get  down 
that  way  and  came  out  by  the  other  opening  from  the  level. 

18 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  TEXAN  HUNTRESS. 


Mt  dissertation  of  the  last  chapter  upon  the  Fox  and  Fox 
Hunting,  though  strictly  germain  to  the  general  theme,  has 
caused  me  in  some  measure  to  lose  sight  of  the  individuality 
of  the  Hunter*Katuralist  in  one  of  his  favorite  sports.  Though 
I  have  turned  aside,  through  many  pages,  to  present  nobler 
exemplars  of  the  character,  still  I  must  be  here  permitted  to 
resume  that  broken  thread  of  personal  narrative,  in  which  I 
commenced  to  recount  something  of  its  humble  and  inner  ex- 
periences on  the  rough  highway  of  development ;  and  now, 
evil,  and  wild,  and  stem  as  they  may  be,  I  shall  continue  to 
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depict  them  with  an  unfaltering  hand^^  for  the  lessons  they 
should  conyej. 

The  rude  and  hardj  sports  in  which  mj  boyhood,  yonth 
and  opening  manhood  had  been  spent  with  such  devotion,  had 
yet  not  been  sufficiently  engrossing  to  divert  or  turn  aside 
that  morbid  revulsion  of  the  passions,  which  inevitably  super- 
venes upon  their  first  fiery  introduction — at  this  critical  period 
— ^to  reality  outside  the  holiday  world  of  Dreams  and  Books. 

Indeed,  I  had  scarcely  stepped  beyond  the  threshold  of 
the  doset,  and  found  myself  under  the  sun,  out  in  the  broad 
world,  before  the  sickness  of  this  spiritual  revulsion  came  over 
me.  I  felt  thjd  thin  winger  of  the  delicate  visions  I  had  nur* 
.tured  in  scholastic  shades,  wilt  and  curl  up,  as  I  have  seen 
the  dew-flower  petals  beneath  a  flaming  noon.  Ah !  ^  grievous 
sickness — ^almoiEit  unto  death — ^that  was,  when  I  saw  those 
exquisite  frail  things  all  dying. 

Th^y-were  the  creiitures  of  the  soul's  first  spring-time,  of 
softer  glowing  hues,  and  breathing  fresher  odors  than  ever 
come  again ;  and  what<  the  sun  had  spared — when  the  tink- 
ling trample  of  the  curt,  gray  frost  went  over  them — were 
snapped  and  strewn — stark  in  their  own  beauties — dead ! 
The  glory  and  the  joy  passed  from  the  earth  with  them-«-a 
huge  desolation  istpinning  on  its  poles — ^I  stood  upon  its  wide 
blank,  deaf  and  blind,  with  one  word  burning  in  ghastly  light 
through  darkened  brain  and  soul ! — a  curse  !  It  was  a  pur- 
pose-nit was  a  savage  ecstacy,  to  live  and  curse  all,-^God, 
woman,  man  I  to  walk  through  life  until  I  chose  to  die,  hating 
and  defiant.  I  laughed  hoarsely  as  I  hugged  the  pleasant 
madness  to  my  heart.  0,  rare  and  mirthfulest  conceit  I  Be* 
venge. 

Hate !  s<^m !  Ha !  ha  1 1  shouted  in  my  bitterness ;  right 
royal  brotherhood  for  the  stout  spirit.  What  a  carnival  the 
game  of  life  will  be  to  us — only  we  wont  throw  sugar  plums. 
J  lie  down  upon  tb*  grass  and  sob  and  pule  like  a  tripping 
Cupid  over  his  crushed  flowers  ?    Manly  employment  that ! 
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When  here  is  a  world  Bwarming  with  fools  to  scorn;  and  a 
wide  air,  tremulous  with  the  beat  of  hearts,  to  trample  on ;  a 
Universe  pregnant  with  some  hideous  Power  to  be  defied! 
And  then  the  proud  exultation — ^to  stalk  on,  beneath  God's 
own  lights,  wronging  his  creatures,  and  taunting  him  to  send 
his  bolts. 

A  new  energy  was  possessing  me.  Life  became  stronger 
than  it  ever  had  been  before,  though  my  body  was  wasting. 
When  the  first  wild  whirl  of  this  delirious  excitement  had 
passed  away,  the  horrible  transformation  was  completed,  for 
an  ashy-pale  cold  twilight,  which  bo  sunshine  could  dispel  or 
wamn,  had  settled  upon  my  whole  being— -an  ii^  ring  palpably 
clung  around  my  heart,  which  beat  sharply  and  fast  in  the 
centre — ^my  forehead  was  cold,  but  the  brain  was  seething 
and  glowing  behind  it. 

I  felt  a  chill,  unnatural,  flaming  in  my  eyes.  I  was  afraid 
to  look  at  them ;  I  saw  little  children  shrink  in  affright  as 
they  gazed  at  me.  Then  I  knew  there  was  hate  and  hell  in 
them,  and  felt  glad — ^for  there  was  iome  of  the  old  leaven  left 
in  spite  of  me — ^that  innocence  would  be  alarmei)  of  its  own 
instincts,  and  avoid  me.  I  was  stolidly  sullen  or  hysterically 
merry,  and  felt  the  strangest  inclination  to  laugh  when  I  saw 
others  weep.  I  would  hide  my  face  in  my  handkerchi^,  and 
laugh  until  my  sides  ached  at  what  were  to  others  the  most 
touching  exhibitions  of  grief. 

I  read  incessantly^  and  out  of  all  literature  managed  to 
extract  the  bitter  waters.  My  sharpened  and  morbid  fancy 
conceived  that  it  could  trace  the  creed  of  the  logician,  with 
its  doubts,  its  sophisms,  and  its  sneers,  through  ^^all  records 
of  all  times."  Yet  I  regarded  the  Berkeley,  Yolney,  and  Tom 
Paine  school  with  profound  contempt.  These  people  attempted 
—vulgarly  enough — ^to  ^reason"  themselves  into  atheism  and 
universal  scepticism — ^nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd ; 
and  Hume  would  have  been  placed  in  tlie  same  category,  but 
that  he  took  to  sneering  and  generalisation.     Voltaire  was 
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the  Bayard  of  tbese  weapons,  and  his  compeers  learned  to 
use  them«  Gibbon  possessed  a  subde  insigbt,  and  wielded 
the  borrowed  thrust  effectoallj. 

I  hated  and  scorned  the  Truths  of  Christianitj-  not  as  *^a 
Beasoner"  but  as  an  Idealist.  I  did  not,  in  mj  mcnrbid  mad- 
ness,  regard,  thongh  familiar  with  them,  the  historic  eridenoes 
of  Christ's  Godship  and  Mission.  Had  the  same  evidence 
proved  diat  he  came  in  a  chariot,  with  blazing  worlds  for 
wheels,  and  myriad  legions  of  the  seraphim,  with  fiery  swords 
about  Him,  that  reaped  a  nation  firom  the  lap  of  earth,  I 
should  have  been  no  more  impressed  by  it  than  by  the  simple 
story  of  Calnry.  Mwe  ^'  Reason,'*  I  saw  plainly  enough,  to 
be  utterly  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  sublii^ty  of  that, 
sacrifice,  as  I  had  seen  it,  and  known  it  to  be,  with  the 
simpler  yet  lofty  devotion  of  common  humanity. 

No ;  regarding  our  world  as  a  mere  infinitesimal  mite  of 
the  Infinite  Universe,  I  impiously  questioned,  why  and  how 
the  creative  and  governing  source  of  these  myriad  worlds 
could  recognize  the  atomies  upon  this  speck  of  his  dominions, 
as  alone  worth  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  and  whether  such  a 
sacrifice  had  been  made  foi'  the  rebels  of  other  worlds ;  and 
recognizing,  too,  in  my  philosophy,  the  se^parate  entity  of  the 
soul,  and  the  mere  animal  Hfe— I  insanely  dernanded  those 
spiritual  evidences  and  revelations  His  followers  professed  to 
receive,  and  which  proved  to  them  that  the  God  of  all  was 
present  here,  regardful  of  every  hair  of  our  heads,  and  even 
of  every  sparrow  that  should  fall  upon  tiiis  molecule  of  space  I 
Unfortunately,  these  eridences  could  never  come  to  such  de- 
mands 7  with  aU  the  travail  of  an  eager. and  presumptuous 
spirit,  they  had  not  yet  appeared.  My  faith,  or  imagination, 
had  bieen  appealed  to,  yet,  through  nothing  palpable  it  could 
lay  hold  of;  and  the  earnest  logician,  who  9tart$  with  doubt, 
will  certainly  never  reason  himself  out  of  the  lab jrint^.  The 
more  he  reasons  the  more  he  doubts. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  with  him  is  doubt.    He  doubts 
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everything — ^tha  justice  and  the,  being  of  Grod — for  he  me»- 
Bnres  him,  his  entity,  and  his  acts,  by  the  human  standard — 
the  truth  and  virtue  of  his  race— ^r  he  measares  them  by 
what  he  has  itlt  and  realiaed  to  be  his  omxcapabilitiei  of 
eyil ;  and  so  he  goes  on,  nnlil  life— its  purposes,  its  duties, 
its  realities — ^becomes  to  him,  one  vast  Uer-«  monstrous  illu* 
sion ;  and  himself,  with  his  passions  and  their  ferocious  crav- 
ings, the  only  ^actuality — his  own  volition,  the  focal  power 
round  which  and  f<Mr  which,  the  uluverse  revolves.  This 
devouring  egiltism — ^though  more,  in  my  iostsnce,  an  intel- 
lectual, than  a  moral  vice— had  swallowed  up  all  social  ties. 

I  could  recognise  society  now,  only  as  a  masked  battle-field, 
in  which  every  man,  as  captain  of  his  own  passions,  saw  in  each 
fellow  man  he  met  a  sworn  instinctive  foe,  leading  his  own 
cohort  of  selfish  passions  in  the  grand  metee  of  Ufe.  The 
individual  contests,  then,  were  decided  by  the  cool  and  wary 
subtlety  of  the  Olympic  wrestler.  The  genial  virtues,  family 
ties,  friendship,  love,  beaevolence,  constituted  the  mere 
masquerade  of  the  great  central  iustinct,  nlfifhness ! 

This  infernal  creed  grew  upon  me,  until  I  became,  in  plain 
words,  a  devil.  Those  who  had  known  me  and  loved  me  as 
the  gay,  frank,  confiding  enthusiast,  stared  at  my  altered  face 
and  relentless  savagery  of  manner — ^first  in  speechless  astonish- 
ment, and  then  turned  aside  V>  Weep!  When  I  laughed  at 
and  mocked  thdr  tears,  they  tried  to  think  me  mad — ^but  I 
was  too  coolly  and  rationally  brutal  for  that.  They  oould 
not  put  me  in  a  strait  jacket,  but  oould  only  wonder  and 
grieve. 

The  very  fiends  of  hell  would  have  been  aghast  at  the 
awful  phantasies  which  came  and  dwelt  with  me  as  matters 
of  course.  I  could  think  of  stabbing  my  own  friend,  as  a 
common-plao^  thing  to  be  calculated  upon.  I  became  morose 
and  vicious  in  my  temper  until  my  best  friends  avoided  me, 
and  those  who  had  given  me  cause  for  enmity  would  turn 
aside  from  my  path.     I  had  become  a  downright  nuisance, 
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irith  my  wicked,  aoornfol  gibing  at  everytliing  men  hold 
sacred.  As  to  women — "  to  search  the  bottom  of  annoy," 
and  gall,  and  pain  them  with  the  moat  studied  and  cruel  rail- 
lery, was  an  especially  pleasant  recreation — ^the  enjoyment 
of  which  was  heightened  in  the  precise  ratio  of  their  beauty 
and  witrr-or,  as  I  pretended  to  myself^  of  their  power  to 
deceive  and  min  the  moral  lives  of  others,  as  mine  had  been 
blasted  by  them.  At  last  I  sickoaed  of  such  tame  amuse- 
ments. 

I  thirsted-^-^y  bloiod  was  on.  fire  for  sterner  excitements — ^I 
longed  to  meet  death  face  to  face>  and  look  on  oarnMe,  It 
was  an  anticipated  ecstacy  of  proud  and  fierce  delignt^^he 
thought  of  jmeeting  my  detested  fellows  openly  at  the  weapon's 
point.  I  had  champed  with  the  social  manacles  on,  over  my 
stifled  hate,  until  endurance  wus  no  longer  possiblci  I  looked 
around  upon  the  w^nrld  for  the  scenes  and  cirouiistances  fitted 
to  the  gratification  of  such  pleasant  humors.  Texas  was  a 
very  paradise  of  monsters — ^the  vicious,  the  desperate,  the 
social  and  civil  outlaws  of  all  the  world  had  gathered  there. 

Delightful  firatemity  of  devils ! — they  were  fighting  among 
themselves,  fighting  with  the  Mexicans,  fighting  with  the 
Indi&ns,  and  for  recreation — to  keep  their  hands  in — ^were 
battling  witii  the  wild  beasts.  Charming  existence  t  How  it 
attracted  me !  how  I  yearned  to  participate  yi  its  pleasures. 
I  madly  severed  the  few  remaining  ties,  and  started  for  this 
El  Dorado  of  the  rufiBan. 

My  friend^  saw  me  go,  I  believe,  with  a  mournful  sense  of 
relief.  Though  I  had  been  guilty  of  no  overt  outrage  against 
the  laws  of  society,  yet  my  moral  presence  had  become  pesti- 
lential, and  they  felt  that  the  morbid  disease  which  was 
withering  up  my  soul,  must  find  its  own  cure.  I  found  myself 
in  just  the  element  I  needed  in  this  country,  I  met  with 
men  capable  of  all  I  dared  to  do— as  hard  and  reckless,  as 
God-defying  and  man-hating,  as  could  be  desired.  I  felt  af 
home  and  at  ease  wilh  such  men — ^we  understood  each  other ! 
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We  carried  our  liyes  in  our  handa— or,  what  is  in  other  words 
the  A«me  thing— -our  weapons. 

It  added  very  much  to  my  relish  of  the  sense  of  beings  the 
eonsdonsness  that  I  conld  get  myself  shot  at  any  time  by 
crooking  my  finger.  It  was  a  novel  sensation-^the  haying 
one's  life  so  entirely  at  our  command — ^at  least  the  holding  it  in 
SQch  complete  dependence  npon  one's  prompt  right  arm.  And 
then  the  occasional  diyertisement  of  quelling  some  red-handed 
bully— as  cowardly  as  he  was  ferocious.  It  was  a  refreshing 
exultation  to  unmask  such  villains,  and  ^ee  their  white  livers 
paling  through  their  cheeks. 

But  the  life  in  the  cities  and  settlements  was  a  mere  fore- 
taste.  I  n^ust  go  to  the  frontier  to  meet  the  dusky  chivalry 
of  the  mountains  on  the  "  Debatable  Qromtd''  of  the  plains 
What,  with  the  open  struggle  with  these  wild  warriors,--^ 
gaunt,  half  naked,  subtle — and  guarding  against  the  secret 
and  murderous  treachery  of  the  Mexican, — ^I  expected  to  find 
employment  enough,  and  glut  my  passions  with-  the  tumult 
of  strange  perils! 

Perhaps  then  my  blood  wotdd  grow  cooler,  the  fever  might 
go  off,  and  leave  me  thinking  and  feeling  more  as  I  once  did ! 
for  I  longed  at  times  to  get  back  to  the  ground  I  had  left,  but 
could  not  now !  The  disease  must  have  its  course.  I  was 
plunging  into  all  this  madness  to  get  away  from  my  own  con- 
sciousness, to  hide  from  the  frightfdl  realiaation  of  my  own 
doctrines ! 

I  would  say,  parenthetically,  that  this  redtal  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  sleepy,  lymphatic  denizens  of  the  ^'namby 
pamby  inane."  Your  "perfect  people,"  who  never  had  a 
sinful  thought,  a  passion  above  beef-steak,  or  a' higher  adven- 
ture than  overturning  a  poor  woman's  apple-stall,-*-their  ve^ 
blood  would  be  congealed  at  the  idea  of  reading  a  line  from 
the  pen  of  so  wicked  a  wretch  as  I  have  described  myself  to 
have  been.  But  men  and  women  who  have  thought,  felt, 
analysed,  seen,  acted  and  remembered,  will  recognize  the 
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id^osjncracy  of  this  case,  as  let  fortli,  to  be  common  to  one 
of  the  nec^ssar  J  stages  of  tlie  inner  life's  dey^lopment.  Suf- 
fice it !  To  the  frontier  I  did  go, — and  now  for  the  story  of 
my  adyentorings  there. 

The  incidents  I  am  about  to  give  are  some  of  them  familiar 
to  leading  men  of  Texas,  though  they  haye  neyer  been  related 
in  print.  On  ^y  yray  out  I  had  stopped  to  yisit  «t  the  house 
of  a  friend,  who  was  a  planter,  liying  high  up  on  the  Brasos 
Riyer.  Our  time  was  principally  occupied  in  hunting.  As  I 
had  just  arriyed  in  the  country,  the  abundant  sport  afforded 
by  the  numbers  and  yariety  of  the  game,  with  which  it  might 
be  said  literally  to  swarm,  afforded  a  diyersion  to  my  morbid 
feeling,  and  kept  me  in  a  continued  state  of  eager  excitement. 
I  was  on  X9y  horse  the  greater  part  of  the  tjme. 

Though  not  a  raw  woodsman,  so  far  as  making  my  way 
dirough  the  heayy  forests  of  the  West  wi^s  concerned,  yet 
finding  myself  for  the  first  time  upon  the  yast  and  imaocus- 
tomed  expanse  of  the  Southern  Pirairies,  I  Was  for  a  long 
time  surprised  that  though  excessiyely  reckless,  I  should  be 
here  much  perplexed,  and '  eyen  timid,  in  attempting  to  find 
my  way. 

The  land-marks  lure  so  different,  as  well  as  the  modes  of 
using  them,  from  those  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  that 
I  was  frequently  confused  and  oyerwhelmed  with  awe  on 
finding  myself  left  in  the  yidssitudes  of  the  hunt,  alone  amidst 
the  illimitable  solitudes,  with  no  experienced  eye  to  see  for 
me  the  course,  where  all  waij  trackless. 

When  I  would  thus  get  ^^  turned  raund^"  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  consciousness  that  I  had  lost  my  course,  would  driye 
the  blood  to  my  heart :  the  startled  sense  of  the  reyulsibn  is 
difficult  to  describe.  Body  and  soul  would  seem  for  a  moment 
as  if  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  drear  solemnity,  and  then 
the  returning  blood  would  leap  back  to  the  brow,  thrilling  eyery 
fibre  with  a  shudder.  A  thousand  stories  tf  bloody  deaths 
under  the  reeking  scalping-^cnife  of  sayage  hordes,  met  in  the 
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wide  wilderness  of  plains;  of  dbnfused  cirelings  day  by  day, 
always  bringing  the  victim  back  to  hia  own  trail,  until  tbe 
dreary,  lingering  deatk  of  starvation  relieved  the  bewilder- 
ment; of  banded  "Solves  with  gaping  jaws,  hungry' yells  and 
tireless  feet,  pnrsning  the  uncertain  flight  which  has  be- 
trayed to  their  ferocious  instinct  a  sore  prey  in  the  la%t  man ; 
of  grim,  creeping  panthers  springing  from  the  thicket  upon 
the  deep  sleep  of  his  fruitless  exhaustion ;  of  the  wild,  vague 
and  unutterable  horror  of  lonely,  unavenged  and  unrecorded 
death  in  a  thousand  forms, — ^until  self-possession  reeled,  and 
the  mad  impulse  was  to  strike  spurs  into  my  horse  and  plunge 
blindly  on  amidst  them  all. 

This  singular  sensation  gradually  loses  its  intemdty,  when, 
by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  rather  than  instincts,  we  gain 
more  confidence,  and  it  requires  a  less  forlorn  struggle  to 
recall  ourselves  to  calmness  and  the  cool  consideration  of  ibe 
position  in  which  wo  are  thrown* 

But  let  there  be  as  many  lessons  as  wa  well  be  crowded 
into  a  year  or  two  of  such  wild  experiences,  yet  he  is  a  man 
of  very  strong  nerve  who  can,  even  then,  draw  up  his  horse« 
after  a  heated  chase  of  buffalo,  deer,  or  wolf,  or  bear,  and 
not  feel  much  of  this  appalled  startle  when,  the  slaughter 
over,  he  looks  around  with  aching  eyes  for  the  first  time  to 
see  where  he  is. 

A  sinking  sense  of  loneliness  and  awe  19  the  reaction  of  the 
fierce  and  headlong  excitement,  under  which  he  has  been 
hurled,  as  it  were,  he  knows  not  in  what  direction,  or  how 
far.  He  gazes  around  him  in  breathless  silence  and  name- 
less dread  for  awhile ;  the  contrast  of  the  stiUess,  now  that 
death  has  intervened,  with  the  crashing,  raging  impetus  which 
brought  him  here,  is  too  oppressive,  and  he  dares  not  make  § 
sound ;  he  almost  shudders  while  the  dim  consciousness  that 
he  has  just  done  murder  in  the  sight  of  his  peaceful  mother, 
Earth,  oomes  over  him  reproachfully  amidst  her  voiceless 
calms ;  and  the  whole  forest,  with  its  straight  stems,  the  broad 
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plain  with  its  flower  eyes,  tlie  benignant  sun,  the  wide  air 
itself^  all  seem  for  one  instant  to  hare  stood  still  to  gaze  upon 
thie  iinholy  deed.  There  lies  the  '^qniet  victim !  He  feels 
their  reproach  as  he  looks  upon  its  fixed,  but  undiitomed  eyes. 

He  cannot  stand  all  this..  I  s$id  it  was  but  for  one*  instant, 
and  then  his  habitual  hardness  re;tums;  the  awe  he  throws  off 
with  a  sneer ;  ^he  carcass  is  slung  upon  his  horse,  and  he  turns 
its  head  towards  the  nearest  high  land  to  look  how  the 
country  lies..  If  he  recognizes  no  familiar  land-marks,  and 
he  sees  that  he  is  out  of  his  range,  he  then  takf  s  his  course 
by  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  moss  upon  the 
trees,  the  position  of  the  sun,  th^  course  of  the  streams  or  of  the 
buffalo  trails,  by  the  flight,  of  birds,,  or  thousand  other  tele- 
graphic characters  which  he  has  learned  to  read* 

But  then  he~^has  nevertheless  experienced,  however  briefly, 
this  vague  feeling  of  terror  -jind  dread,  to  which,  we  have  al- 
luded, and  no  one  but  ani  old  skinny  Trapper,  v^hose  whole 
life  has  been  spent  a^ong  thiS  mountains^  oyer  entirely  loses 
this  sensa;ti()n  on  realizing  that  he  is  lost  in  tiiese  mighty 
solitudes ;  because,  iix  the  first  place,  he  is  never  lost,  and  in 
the  next,  if -he  lirere,  it  would  be  all  the  same  to  him.  He 
can  live  wherever  a  snail,  a  lizzard,  or  a  raven  can  live, 
and  he  cares  little  if  he  never  sees  the  &ce  of  man  for  a  year 
or  two ;  in  that  time  he  is  sure  to  oo^ie  out  somewhere,  even 
if  it  be  on  the  Pacific  coast !  The  deep  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains afford  him  shelter  and  repose  in  winter ;  ihQ  open  plain 
or  forest,  glades  a  couch  in  summer ;  a  rock  is  pillow  soft 
enough  fox  him,  and  piping  winds  do  well  for  lullabies,  though 
they  do  bring  the  thunder  for  their  bass ! 

He  starves  until  ravin  makes  him  wild,  and  then  his  rifle 
h  more  inexorable  than  the  bolts  of  deatlu  The  famishing 
wolf  is  merciful  to  him.  Earth  and  her  creatures  are  nothing, 
now,  but  fuel  and  food  to  glut  his  shriveled  maw.  Blood ! 
blood !  Bloo4  ifl  to  him  Ambrosia.  The  Nectar  of  the  gods 
would  not  tempt  him  from  the  greasy  esculenoe  of  ^^  beaver 
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tail !"  He  is  ecstatic  upon  ^^  buffalo  hump/'  and  sups  his 
divinest  inspiration  from  a  gourd  of  **  bar's  grease/'  What 
knows  he,  then,  of  that  ^^dim  religious  awe"  within  the 
natural  temples  of  the  Most  High,  at  which  I  hare  hinted ! 
Not  he  f .  He  has  beeome  in  these  temples  what  the  world 
calls  a  practiedt  "priesty  and. cuts  up  the  ^^ flesh  offerings" 
like  a  saw^as  harsh  and  a»  steely  hard ! 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  The  day's  hunt  had  been  an 
unusually  exciting  one.  W^  hunted  deer  after  the  following 
fashion.  These  animals  feed  pSrincipally  upon  the  open 
prairie,  but  about  eleven  o'dock,  A.  M.  they  may  be  seen  in 
long  lines  sauntering  towards  the  nearest  wood,  which  usually, 
throughout  Texas,  grows  upon  the  margin  of  the  small  lakes 
or  banks  of  streams. 

They  are  now  going  to  water,  and  repose  in  the  shade 
until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  come 
out  to  feed  again.  The  deer  of  the  prairies  is  a  v^  swift 
variety,  with  smaller  antlers  than  the  common  buck  of  our 
forests  bears.  We  stationed  oursel'ces  some  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant in  the  ^prairie  on  fleet  horses,  some  who  were  most  skilled 
with  the  common  ''lasso"  of  the  country,  and  others  with  our 
holster  pistols,  as  in  my  own  case.  A  negro  ^*  driver,"  as  he 
is  called,  was  then  sent  in  with  dogs  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wood  to  drive  the  deer  out  upon  the  plain ;  for,  contrary 
to  the  usage  of  the  common  deer,  this  creature  of  the  plains 
makes  always  for  open  ground  directly  when  pursued,  and  we 
awaiting  their  exit  chased  them  by  sight  on  our  ho)rse&.  We  had 
but  little  time  to  wait,  for  within  twenty  minutes  out  burst  a 
numerous  herd.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  as  they  came  plunging 
into  Ihe  long  grass  and  (Sunshine,  out  from  the  dark  shadows 
suddenly,  with  their  white  throats^  their  ''  antlered  pride" 
thrown  back,  and  round  ears  laid  sharp  behind  to  hearken 
the  pursuing  cry  of  ''bell-mouthed**  hound.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  scenes  I  know  in  the  sports  of  our  country. 

We  reined  up  our  horses  for  the  start ;  bending  forward 
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with  eager  eye  and  bounding  pulse  to  wait  the  instant  when 
thej  should  have  passed  us  on  their  way  into  the  illimitable 
plain  upon  ^hich  they  trust  to  their  fljpng  feet  for  safety. 
But  though  those  tiny  hoofs  be  fleet  enough  to  leave  the  Bed 
Wolf  far  behind,  or  dart  beyond  the  agile  panther's  l^p,  yet 
our  good  steeds,  that  champ  and  plui^e  impatiently,  are  far 
more  fleet  than  they.  Now  they  go  bounding  by  with  long, 
high  leaps  over  the  tall,  embarrassing  grass,  and  seem  as  if 
they  half  wore  wings,  and  were  afraid  to  use  them.  Now, 
too,  with  a  wild  shout  of  pent-up  OKcitement,  we  are  off  on 
the  chase,  each  man  selecting  his  spedal  prey*  There  is 
little  use  for  the  whip  and  spur  in  this  hunt,  for  when  a  horse 
has  once  tasted,  its  fierce  and  headlong  pleasures,  he  needs 
no  other  stimulant  after.  They,  like  their  riders,  beeome 
furious  with  the  excitement,  and  sometimes  will  bite  the  poor 
animal  when  they  come  up.  with  it  after  a  long  chase. 

The  broad,  white  tails  of  the  deer  produce  a  droll  effect  as 
they  rise  and  fall  along  the  surface  of  the  grass,  and  serve  as 
a  soit  of  fluttering  beacon  to  the  eye  in  the  early  pdLrt  of  the 
run ;  for,  when  they,  at  fir^t  sight  of  you,  fairly  straighten 
themselves  in  their  frightened  speed,  they  leave  horse  and 
rider  far  enough  behind ;  but  this  does  not  last  long ;  they 
are  very  fat  at  this  season,  the  fall,  and  do  not  hold  out  at 
this  rate.  They  soon  begin  to  dag  from  the  heiit  and  draggmg 
weight  of  the  grass,  which  is  now  nearly  as  high  as  their  backs. 
We  gradually  close  upon  them,  and  the  herd  begins  to  break 
up,  scattering  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  Your  eye 
has  become  fixed  upon  a  particular  one,  a  noble  buck,  whose 
powerful  form  has  attracted  you.  Y6ur  horse  has  caught 
the  same  object,  and  divines  you  well  as  he  turns  Us  head  to 
follow  it,  without  regard  to  the  course  ti^cen  by  the  rest. 

*Now  the  excitement  becomes  a  delirium  of  a<ytion;  and  as 
you  find  yourself  farther  separated  frc^  tjhe  other  sounds  of 
the  chase,  your  own  individual  paf  sions  become  more  and  more 
intensified  upon  the  inuoediate  object  before  you,  and  you 
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rush  on,  you  know  not  whither.  My  game  on  this  day  proyed 
to  be  much  more  long-winded'  and  powerful  than  usual,  and  I 
had,  as  the  consequence,  a  tremendous  race  of  it  before  I 
began  to  gain  very  rapidly  upon  its  flight.  At  length  the 
buck  began  to  make  leaps  a  little  less  long  and  high,  and  my 
horse,  by  this  time  thoroughly  heated  in  the  run,  to  snort 
with  eagerness  as  he  let  out  an  additional  link  or  two  of 
speed.  I  closed  rapidly  with  the  quarry,  and  loosened  my 
holsters  for  the  shot  which  was  to  close  the  scene.  Now  my 
horse,  with  ears  laid  back,  closes  up  alongside,  and  with 
trembling  haste  the  pistol  is  snatched  from  the  holster.  With 
all  its  desperate  speed  we  almost  touch  the  hair  with  the 
muzzle  before  we  fire — between  the  shoulders — and  it  is  down ! 
— ^tumbling,  in  the  impulse  of  its  flight,  forward  with  broken 
neck  bent  beneath  the  body. 

It  is  over  I  We  are  silent  and  still.  The  bloody  work  is 
finished,  and  I  look  around  for  the  first  time  to  see  where  I 
am,  or  what  is  in  sight.  I  am  amongst  a  wild  •  Archipelago 
of  islands,  or  "  motts"  of  tinjber,  with  long,  irregular  vistas 
stretching  between  them  in  all  directions.  My  victim  lies  at 
my  feet  quiet  enough  now^  The  strong  breeze  cools  my 
heated  fqf ehead.  The  hush  is  profound  at  first,  for  every 
voice  of  nature  has  been  frightened  into  silence  by  the  violent 
scene  which  had  just  occurred  to  desecrate  a  peaceful  home; 
but  gradua&y,  before  my  confrtsed  sense  has  time  to  realize 
the  scene,  the  rap,  rap,  rapping  of  a  wood-pecker's  hammer 
stole  timidly  out  from  the  nearest  ^^mott,"  and  then  sound 
after  sound,  resumed  in  the  same  low  key,  hesitated  forth 
from  bird  and  insect,  showing  that  Nature  was  yet  alive, 
although  just  now  so  appalled. 

I  gazed  around— -with  something,  of  the  dim  confused  pr- 
eoption of  one  awakening  from  the  deep  sleep  of  troubled  dream 
—into  the  lengthening  vistas  stretching  by  uncertain  glimpses 
into  remotest  distance — ^when  gradually  the  overwhelming  rea- 
lization of  the  vastness  came  upon  me,  and  then  the  shudder- 
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ing  consoiougneBa  that  I  was  hit ! — as  utterly  lost  as  if  I  had 
just  dropped  upon  the  planet  from  the  moon,  with  a  piece  of 
green  cheese  in  my  fist.  I  had  lost  all  idea  of  coarse,  dis- 
tance, or  time  during  the  chase,  and  now  was  completely 
"  turned  round."  I  immediately  felt  the  full  dangers  of  my 
situation.  I  knew  the  direction  in  which  we  had  started,  but 
knew,  too,  as  well,,  that,  from  the  numerous  turns  the  chase 
had  taken,  that  I  could  no  more  tell  which  way  to  start  back 
than  if  I  had  been  physically  blind,  as*  I  had,  in  fact,  been 
mentally  so. 

I  ha;d  imprudently  come  out  without  a  pocket  compass,  and 
was  a  young  woockman  lost  upon  strange  plains.  I  did  not 
know  enough  of  the  geography  of  the  country  to  render  what 
knowledge  I  had  of  natural  signs  of  any  ayail  to  me  here.  I 
was,  in  a  word,  sufficiently  panic-struck-  to  act  more  likd  the 
inexperienced  persQn  that  I  was,  than  with  the  self-possession 
these  circumstances  so  much  required.  My  heart  beat  yery 
loud  and  fast  as  I  wheeled  my  horse,  and  with  a  sultry  feeling 
of  recklessness,  spurred  him  into  one  of  the  narrow  Openings, 
without  stopping  one  mcfment  to  consider  which  way  or  whither 
it  should  lead  me*  The  poor  deer  I  lefl  upon  the  spot  where 
it  fell,  for  I  was  too  much  startled  to  think  of  dissecting  it 
now — since,  of  all  the  terrible  fates  that,  could  ever  befall  a 
human  being,  this  of  being  lost  in  such  a  country,  had  always 
been  most  formidable  to  me» 

I  had  known  of  so  many  instances  of  terrible  suflfering  and 
dreary  death  from  such  a  cause,  at  this  early  time, — ^when 
even  individual  settlements  were  sometimes  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred miles  apart  in  the  direction  of  Galveston,,  and  none  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  thousands, — that  now  the  chill 
revulsioh  seemed  first  like  present  annihilation,  and  then 
like  such  remote  and  undefined  sufiering  as  was  far  more 
formidable ;  so  I  urged  on  vaguely — ^hoping  nothing,  trusting 
nothing,  but  simply  asking  for  action  to  distract — and  a  crisis 
to  end  the  suspense. 
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My  horse  apparently  sympathiied  with  my  terror  and 
despair,  for  he  mshed  on  with  a  fidghtened  speed,  which  at 
any  other  time  would  have  been  frightful,  but  now  was  only 
congenial.  I  recognieed  no  object  that  we  passed — each 
melted  into  the  other,  forming  on  either  hand  a  sort  of  back- 
running  liquefaction  of  mountain  and  tree,  of  plain  and  sky, 
that  seemed  to  be  keeping  time  with  my  motion.  I  was 
riding  through  a  dim  land,  where  nothing  looked  real  but  all 
infinite — ^where  the  end  was  I  did  not  know. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  gained  the  open  plain,  upon  which 
there  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  grass  and  horizbn,  but  which 
appeared  to  me  the  wide  end  of  all  things.  It  was  like  gal- 
loping on  clouds  t<)ward  the  moon  or  ^*  the  jumping-off  place*' 
— ^the  distance  seemed  so  inappreciable !  yet  I  urged  on. 
The  grass  sparrow  chirped  and  flitted,  I  suppose, — ^the  deer 
turned  round  to  stare,  no  doubt, — ^the  partridge  roared  its 
sudden  under^bass  of  wings  and  skimmed  away,  bending  the 
grass-tops  with  its  windy  whirr,  for  all  I  know,  but  yet  I  saw 
them  not  bttt  as  we  see  swift  shadows  in  a  stormy  dream.  I 
shonted  like  a  crazy  man. 

I  fired  my  other  pistol  in  the  air,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  the  party  of  hunters  might  hear  it — ^then  I  paused  to 
listen.  My  frightened  and  impatient  horse  would  chafe  and 
plunge  for  a  moment,  and  again,  us  if  diYining  why  I  paused, 
would  be  still  as  death ;  and  now  with  pricked  ears,  pointed 
stiffly  here  and  there,  seem  listening  round  him  for  a  «ound — 
and  then  would  snuff  the  breeze  with  his  wide,  eager  nostrils, 
and  with  an  imptdse,  headlong  and  impatient  as'  my  own, 
bound  onward — as  the  steady,  winging  raven  that  followed, 
over  head,  our  course,  croaked  an  answer  that  sounded  so 
like  self-congratulation. 

Away !  away !  away !  and  still  no  faight — and  still  no  sound 
that  Came  to  us  with  any  promise — a  herd  of  mustangs  would 
scurry  off,  snorting  as  we  passed — a  squad  of  buffaloes,  wheel- 
ing sharp  about,  and  like  hogsheads  inspired  of  hoofs,  with 
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tails  stuck  straight  in  air,  go  lumber  away  over  the  shaking 
plain — ^but  nothing  like  human  form  appeared*  The  first 
madness  had  passed  o£f—- the  instinct  of  the  love  of  life  had 
assumed  its  place,  and  the  blurred  vision  had  become  intensi- 
fied by  the  sharpening  apprehension  which  the  physical 
brought,  of  thirsty  hunger  and  exhaustion. , 

I  saw.  objects  clearly  now.  Every  line  in  the  horizon  was 
distinctly  defined,  and  conveyed  to  me  a  sort  of  hope.  All 
things,  indeed,,  took  their  relations  again,  and  I  was  unfright- 
ened  inta  calm.  I  kuQw  my  danger,  in  detail,  and  saw  every 
blade  of  grass  that  marked  my  way  towards — ^w^at  ?  I  heard 
the  odd  ejaculation  of  the  long-necked  blue  orates  explode 
upon  the  silence  like  a  distant  pi^ol  shot — ^I  saw  the  flowers 
bend,  and  the  meadow  lark,  with  its  dark  feather-heart. out- 
side its  musical  breast,  bpund  up  from  l^he  grass  with  its  low 
fluttering  flight,  to  sing  on  wing  most  sweetly,  of  all  joy, 
though  filled  with  fear,  ^he  very  sand  rat  that  had  darted 
with  a  faint  squeak  to  its'  hole,  I  saw  peep  forth  again  as  I 
went  past,  so  minutely  did  my  vision  take  in  everything  now. 

I  had  ridden  oii  for  several  hours,  the  country  at  each 
moment  becoming  still  more  strange.  There  were  no  objects 
in  which  I  could  detect  th^  slightest  d^ee  of  familiarity — 
my  horse  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  dreading  lest  he  would 
give  out  beneath  me,  I  reined  him  up.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  a  fate  too  terrible  to  contemplate — ^being  left  on  foot  in 
the  midst  of  these  great  plains !  I  got  down  and  stroked  his 
panting  sides  and  walked  with  him  for  an  hour,  until  he 
seemed  to  be  regaining  his  strength  somewhat,  for  the  morn- 
ing's work  had  been  tremendoi|s,  as  I  in  my  unrecking 
despair,  had  kept  him  urged  to  nearly  the  top  of  his  speed 
during  this  foolish  ride.  Fortunately,  he  was  one  of  those 
game  and  indomitable  horses  formed  by  crossing  the  mustang, 
which  is  an  Arab,  upon  the  larger-boned  Northern  horse,  or 
he  could  never  have  survived  such  a  run. 

19 
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I  had  supposed  that  mj  odIj  chance  of  escape  lay  in  keep- 
ing one  direction,  for,  th^t  circling  commenced,  each  turn 
made  lessened  the  chances.  Bat  now  that  I  came  to  reason 
somewhat  coolly  about  my  position,  it  became  apparent  to  me, 
that  in  this  time  I  had,  in  pnrBning  this  straight  line,  passed 
over  more  than  treble  the  possible  distance  to  the  plantation 
of  my  finiend,  and  that,  of  course,  I  must  therefore  either  have 
taken  the  wrong  direction  or  have  passed  it  without  observing. 
Then  commenced  that  fatal  series  of  doubts,  fears,  surmises, 
trials,  in  this  and  that  direction,  which  is  usually  the  indica* 
tion  of  syncope  in  thia  diseafle  of  getting  lost. '  Each  failure 
only  bewilders  you  the  more — each  turn  makes  "confusion 
worse  confounded."  But,  nevortheless,  some  change  had  be- 
come necessary.  I  might  be  every  moment  going  away  from 
the  reach  of  help — ^getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  track- 
less waste !  But  whicji  way  shall  I  turn  ?  I  now  remembered, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  failed  to.  trust  any  thing  to  my 
hd^e  in  choosing  my  direction.  , 

If  I  had  done  so  in  the  first  place,  the  chances  were  that 
the  extraordinary  instinct  |)0S8essed  by  many  of  these  animals, 
would  have  carried  me  right !  I  have,  ill  frequent  instances, 
found  this  instinct  infallible,  especially  when  the  animal  was 
closely  crossed  upon  the  Arab  blood.  That  noble  race,  which 
bore  the  earliest  children  of  Ham  in  the  chase  across  the 
shifting  deserts,  inherits  all  the  strange  instincts,  with  regard 
to  courses  and  distances,  which  the  wild  and  perilous  uses  of 
their  hunter-lords  developed'  in  them,  through  the  centuries 
which  have  developed  as  well  oUr  civilization.  They  are, 
therefore,  best  suited,  until  the  camel  comes,  to  traverse  with 
security  the  "unhoused- wilderness"  of  the  great  south-west. 
That  wonderful  animal  has  not  yet  been  introduced  upon 
these  plains,  although  much  has  been  done  by  myself  and 
others  to  awaken  public  attention  to  its  importance.  Such 
an  advent  will  entirely  revolutionize  the  commerce  and  travel 
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of  the  plaiiMk  The  camel  must  carry  our  civilizatioii  over 
these  deserts^  as  it  has  brought  that  of  the  ancient  east  upon 
its  uncouth  back  towards,  the  triumphing  West* 

I  stopped  my  horse  entirely,  and  dropping  the  teins  upon 
his  back,  urged,  him  sjightiiy  with  my  spurs — ^very.  slightly. 
When  he  found  himself  free,  he  shook  his  head  to  realize  it, 
and  then,  stopping,  tunned  his  gaze  arotmd  and  aprpund  him 
several  times^— but  yet  he  seemed  to  be  bewildered,  and  oply 
moved  hesitatingly,  &^t  in  this  direction  and  then  in  tjiat 
If  he  had  tak<$n  his  course  at  onCe,  I  should  have  felt  some 
hope — ^but  my  heart  sank  in  me  a^  I  saw  from  his  manner 
that  he  felt.what  was  expected  of  him,  but  had  become  con- 
fnse<}.  Ilad  he  taken  any  particular  direction  and  pursued 
it  steadily,  with  aeceletat^d  speed,  I  should  have  been  entirely 
secure,  because  then  I  would  have  been  impressed  that  he 
knew  he  was  right,  and  could  ultimately  bear  us  through. 
His  hesitation,  however,  convinced  me  that  I  was  as  utterly 
lost  as  ever  rudderless  ship,  without  a  compass,  was  upon  a 
shoreless  sea — ^but  yet  I  fejt,  too,  that  I  had  better  trust  to 
him  than  to  myself.  My  imagination  had  confused  me,  while 
physical  exhaustion  had  rendered  his  instinct  too  insecure. 

He  was  evidently  as  afraid  of  being'  trusted  as  I  to  trust. 
However,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  momenta,  he  moved  on, 
turning  back  nearly  in  the  direction  we  had  come.  At  first 
I  was  pleased  with  this  selection,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  the 
possible  truth  of  my  own  surmise,  that  I  had  started  nearly 
right,  but  had  passed  the  plantation.  This  poor  consolation, 
however,  did  not  outlive  the  approach  of  night,  which  came 
in  heavy  shadowy,  portending  a  storm,  such  as  thunders  and 
rages  along  these  southern  plains  occasionally.  My  miserable 
horse  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  staggered  as  he  dragged 
his  lin^s  heavily  through  the  Ugh  grass.  We  were  still  in 
the  prairie  with  nothing  around  us  but  the  great  ocean  of 
grass,<  which  was  beginning  to  toss  and  sway  with  the  advunce 
winds  of  the  coming  tornado. 
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The  black  heaven  of  clouds  came' rolling  np  out  of  the 
south-east,  and  already  I  felt  the  cold  breath  that  droye 
it  on,  dash  with  a  fresh  heavy  chill  against  my  face,  like 
the  spray  of  a  cataract.  The  rush  and  roar  that  followed  left 
me  nb  time  for  thought.  In  a  moment,  horse  and  man  were 
prostrate,  helpless  tflong  the  plain. 

Such  crashes  ! — such  tremendous  claps-^suoh  sheeting  the 
horizon  with  swift  piercing  blazes — ^d^  beating,  crushing 
floods,  that  but  seemed  a^  better  medium  to  transmit  the 
mighty  clangor  hurled  around  by  the  strong  wind,  with 
vast  black  clouds  that  dipped  and  spun  like  flakes  of  ebon 
down,  or  sudden  fire  above!  Such  an  image  of  sublimest 
anarchy  never  before  came  to  overwhelm  an  already  desperate, 
wearied,  and  starving  wanderer.  I  clutched  at  the  strong 
rooted  grass  in  the  blindness  of  my  astound,  and  knew  not, 
in  the  horrid  tumult,  that  my  horse  had  faUen  upon  my  leg. 

I  was  so  stunned  that  I  did  not  feel  the  pain.  I  tried  to 
look  up  to  understand  the  awfiil  clamor.  Was  the  last  day 
come?  Had  some  God  descended  in  the  terror  of  his  might?  A 
keen  shaft,  in  clattering  zigzag,  would  pierce  the  chaos,  blind- 
ing as  it  illuminated.  The  crashing  of  torn  limbs,  caught  up 
miles  away,  and  projected  with  the  flooding  rain^ — the  stifling 
grass-tops,  torn  and  hurled  into  my  face — the  bellowing  moan 
of  frightened  bufialoes — ^the  shaking  trample  of  their  strug- 
gling feet,  all  came  commingled,  ad  the  only  interludes  to  my 
confused  senses. 

My  horse,  at  last,  as  terror-stricken  as  myself,*  burst  forth, 
while  he  lay  writhing  upon  my  crushed  leg,  into  a  wild  and 
strangely  harrowing  cry — ^peculiar  to  these  animals  when 
overcome  by  panic — ^and  whict  now  rose  a  weird  shriek  of 
agony  into  the  tempest.  I  had  never  heard  it  before,  and 
could  not  know  its  source;  and  the  sudden  coming*  of  this 
shrill  and  unimaginable  cry  so  close  to  my  head,  had  an  efiect 
of  the  supernatural  so  absolutely  appalling,  that  I  fainted, 
and  remember  nothing  more  until  the  steady  blazing  of  the 
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early  sunUght  upon  my  eyes  waked  me  to  a  Aense  of  pain, 
weakness,  and  astonishment,  ^wounting  almost  to  fright — ^for 
stooping  over  me  was  one  of  the  most  unexpectedly  strange 
figures  that  it  had  ever  been  my  fo|1;mie  y(st  to  encounter. 

"  He's  ooming-to — ^the  poor  boy !" 

Thi^  was  spoken  in  a  tone  thaf  startled  me  for  some  reason 
— ^I  did  not  know  what — entirely  apart  fiiom  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  unexpectedness  of  hearing  a  human  Toice  at 
all,  after  and  amidst  siich  scenes.  I  looked  up.  What  li  face ! 
Storm-seamed  iind  bronz^  it  was  clearly  a  iiomajf  s  bust — 
a  woman's  face  I — that  leaned  over  and  loojced  kindly  down 
upon  me  from  beneath  a  sort  of  half  cap  and  half  hood  of 
fawn's  skin,  with  the  spotted  hair  turned  out. 

'^  You  are  not  wanting  of  ar  wet  bed  to  make  you  grow — my 
green  youngster  I  What  in  the  Lord's  name  brought  you 
here,  child  r 

The  sort  of  half-grim  pleasantry  with  which  this  was  spoken, 
as  I  opened  my  eyes  fully  upon  her,  reUeved  to  some  degree 
my  startled  feeling  of  apprehension^  and  I  faltered  out  feebly, 
with  an  attempt  at  cleyemess: —    .  * 

"  i  suppose  I  was  blown  here — or  fell  from  the  clouds !" 
She  assisted  me7to  a  sitting  posture  with  her  strong  hand. 

^^Konsense!  nonsense,  boy! — ^your  own  foolish  hastiness 
brought  you  here !  get  up ! — ^Ah !  I  see  you  cannot  rise  yet ! 
But  you  are  hungry,  perhaps ! — ^I'll  give  you  a  slice  of  as  fine 
a  buck  as  ever  was  killed^  and  the  taste  of  which  one  would 
think  you  ought  to  kupw !" 

She  drew  forward  a  small  wallet  of  jessed  skin  that  was 
slung  behind  her  singular  costume  of  the  same  material,  and 
took  from  it  some  pieces  of  roasted  venison,  with  which  she 
presented  me.  ^  I  clutched  them  with  a  half-famishing 
eagerness,  a  low,  quiet  laugh  from  this  personage  caused  me 
to  look  up  at  her  again  with  a  droll  feeling  of  curiosity,  which 
even  excessive  hunger  could  not  repress.     . 

"Taste  it,  boy!  tasie  it!    He!  he!  he! — ^you  ought  to 
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know  that  meat !"  and  she  stooped  to  pick  a  rifle  from  the 
wet  grass ;  and  while,  continuing  to  chuckle,  she  examined 
careMly  the  neat  look,  I  could  see  her  whole  figure  fully  as  I 
ate.  The  form  was  unmistakeably  that  of  a  genuine  woman. 
The  figure,  about  five  feet  seven,  had  nothing  of  Amazonian 
stoutness  at  all  apparent,  although  the  manner  in  which  the 
rifle  was  held  and  handled,  would  naturally  lead  <me  to  sup- 
pose that  those  limbs  must  be  very  dompact^  indeed.  The 
general  outline,  although  obscured  by  the  rude  drapery,  gare 
you  the  idea  of  that  swift  tenacity  which  round,  small  bone 
and  taut-strung  thews  exjH'ess  in  the  young  Indian  runner  of 
the  North,  without  destroying  a  sort  of  ^'formidable  grace*' 
in  its  flexible  natural  movement. 

You  were  surprised,  and  yet  you  were  not,  that  she  should 
be  a  woman  of  our  own  race.  The  features  were  plain,  and 
here  the  lines  were  a  little  sharp,  though  not  unmatronly. 
altogether.  There  was  an  expression  of  care,  not  faded,  but 
eager,  anxious,  longing.  The  eye  seemed  so  calm  and  frank, 
quick,  open,  large  and  blue,  that  that  you  could  nerer  have 
conceived  the  finely  arched  eye-l»row  as  darkening  of  itself, 
but  simply  as  dfawn  down  by  the  possible  contracting  of  a 
<<  dreary  mouth  austere"  below.  In  a  word,  with  her  tanned, 
self-possessed  face^  her  hair  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  her  half- 
hunter  and  half  Indian-woman  costume,  her  concise  language, 
her  sudden  appearance,  she  was  to  me  the  most  extraordinary 
mortal  phenomenon  I  had  yet  met  with.  I  was  too  hungry 
to  philosophize  or  speculate,  so  there  was  nothing  left  me  to 
do  but  lire  in  the  exhausted  present,  and  wait  for  the  future 
to  enlighten  me  concerning  her. 

She  leaned  the  gun,  re-covering  the  lock  with  a  buck's  skin 
guard,  carefully  against  my  saddle,  which  I  observed  upon 
the  grass,  and  seeming  to  be  satisfied  from  her  inspection  that 
the  tube  was  all  right  and  the  cap  now  entirely  dry,  she 
walked  towards  my  horse,  merely  saying, — "Sleep  again, 
boy,  and  you  will  be  ready !"     The  curt  injunction  seemed 
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almost  unnecessary,  for  ihe  unconquerable  drowsiness  which 
follows  eating,  after  long  hunger  and  excessive  fatigue  and 
excitement,  was- already  upon  me;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  her 
she  was  standing  by  the  side  of  my  horse  with  caressing  words 
and  gestures  as.  he  nibbled  feebly  at  the  grass  amidst  which 
he  stood,  with  an  uncertain  sort  of  air,  as  if  he  would  just  as 
soon  lay  down  again,  or  rather  fall  down ! — as  not  L 

When  I  awoke  again,  the  sun  was  getting  low,  and  its 
shadows  even  fell  over  the  damp  bed  upon  which  I  had  fallen. 
I  raised  myself  to  a  sitting  posture  with  a  vigor  apparently 
renewed,  as  I  felt  for  the  moqient  the  deepest  astonishment 
and  mystified  enough  by  what  had  been  occurring.  It  all 
seemed  like  a  dream.  It  could  not  be  real !  .  There  was  a 
vague  image  of  a  strange  woman  with  a  rifle  in  her  hand, 
struggling  through  my  brab,  and  I  tried  to  remember  her 
pool,  patronking  words,  and  her  plain,  remarkable  face,  with 
ihe  fawn-skin  hood,  and  her  hardy  looking  figure,  with  its 
anomalous  dress  of  buck-skin ;  but  it  all  seemed  too  unreal, 
and  I  found  myself  standing  erect^  with  a  sort  of  smiling  con- 
sciousness that  i  had  been  having  a  very  ridiculous  dream; 
because,  t^ere  was  my  noble  gray  standing  the  usual  distance 
ofi*  in  the  deep  grass,  and  browsing  as  if  he  expected  a  long 
day's  work,  and  was  laying  in  the  necessary  supply  of  pro- 
vender therefor. 

To  be  sure,  the  grass  seemed  strangely  levelled  and  twirled 
about,  and  it  was  odd  what  a  number  of  twigs  and  limbs  of 
trees  lay  strewed  around,  considering  there  was  nothing  like 
a  tree  in  sight ;  but  yet  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  it.  How 
came  my  saddle  off  7  How  came  Gray  to  look  so  comfortable  ? 
How  came  I  so  lame  in  my  left  leg  that  I  could  not  step  more 
than  half  an  inch  at  a  time  after  I  got  up,  with  a  sort  of 
numbed  struggle,  to  my  feet,  and  realized  the  extent  and 
drearines^a  of  the  deiva^tation  in  the  midst  of  which  I  stood? 
The  prairie  presented  the  appearance  of«a  thousand  mael- 
Rtromes  congealed  into.gpeen  stillness,  humbled  by  a  Higher 
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Power  as  affixed  expression  of  abasement,  with  all  the  broken, 
jagged  wrecks  left  obtmsiye,  slicking  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  just  as  they  had  been  hurled  in  fhe  rash  rebellion 
diat  had  proToked  it.  .  ' 

What  a  scene  of  desolation  for  a  dreaming  man  to  awake  to 
realize  ?  I  had  risen  from  a  blanket !  It  seemed  as  if  I  must 
have  gone  to  sleep  quite  considerately ! — there  were  evidences 
about  me  of  my  having  partaken  of  food, — ^i^e  proof  was  in 
the  vigor  that  I  felt  in  spite  of  my  lameness !  tind  then  the 
whole  tarrible  scene  of  the  storm  came  back  tome  as  I  brushed 
my  forehead  impetuously  with  my  hand:  Ha !  ha ! — ^I  have 
it  all! — That  woman!  I  turned  my  head,  and  there  stood 
the  strange  figure,  'leaning  on  her  rifle,  within  ten  feet  of  me, 
chuckling  inwardly  at  my  bewilderment,  with  that  same  cool 
smile! 

"Young  man,  are  you  ready  noWt"  she  asked,  suddenly. 
I  was  still  somewhat  bewildered,  and  answered,  "Ready  for 
what?" 

"  To  go  with  me !"  was  the  abrupt  reply.        '' 

"  But  go  where  ?  What  Would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  Who  are 
you?  Are  you  man  or  woman?**  '  * 

**  What  is  that,  to  you,  childish  boy  ?  Tour  questions  are 
foolish.  I  have  saved  your  life  and  wish  to  preserve  it  far* 
ther ;  you  can  never  get  out  of  this  wilderness  in  your  present 
condition.  I  will  take  you  home  with  me  until  you  are  re- 
covered sufficiently." 

"But,  have  you  a  home?"  I  said,  pertinaciously. 

"Am  I  a  wild  beast?"  she  answe)red,  taking  off  the  strange 
head-dress;  and  showing  a  pure  white  brow,  the  feminine  lines 
of  which  contrasted  curiously  with  the  dark,  seamed  bronze 
beneath.  She  smiled,  I  thought  a  little  proudly,  as  she  re- 
placed it,  and  advanced  towards  my  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  him,  which  was  done  with  perfect  dexterity.  She 
then  led  hinr  to  my  side. 

"  Now,  boy,  will  you  mount  ?" 
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*<How  can  I!  I  can  scarcely  move/* 

'^0,  never  mind  I  your  leg  is  not  broken.  I  can  help 
yon.!" 

So  witfaont  more  ado,  she  lifted  me  into  the  saddle,  -with 
perfect  ease  to  herself,'  bnt  great  agony  to  me.  '  When  once 
in  the  saddle,  the  pain  sabsid^d  in  a  measure.  She  pointed 
me  the  conrse,  and  walking  by  my  side,  held  my  leg  gently, 
so  as  to  ease  its  position  as  much:  as  possible.  This  conside* 
rate  kindness  had  a  most  soothing  effect  upon  me,  and  the 
simple  act  greatly  alleviated  xaf  pain  and  restored  me  to  con* 
fidence,-r— singular  as  had  been  the  circumstances  of  this  ren- 
contre. I  was  even  moved  to  speak  to  her  as  to  ^  human 
being ;  for  in  my  disturbed  .state  she  had  really  appeared 
a  doubtful  Bort  of  being.  - 1  was  not  over  clear  in  my  mind 
as  to  where  she  came  from,  nor  over  sure  what  to  expect  from 
her ;  but  this  little  act  convinced  me  that  I  must  be  in  good 
hands,  at  least,  however  unaccountable  the  use  they  were 
apparently  put  to  might  seem.  ' 

She  appeared  to  comprehend  the  sort  of  dubiousness  of 
feeling  with  which  I  had  become  possessed,  and  answered  the 
question  :-»- 

"  How  far  is  this  home  of  yours  ?" 

^^0  !  it  isn't  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  a  hollow  tree,  or 
in  a  cave,  as  you  wiU  see  I" 

"Then,  how  far  is  it  to  G 's  plantatibn?*'    (My 

friend's.) 

"  You  will  find  it  far  enough  to  need  whole  limbs  to  reach  it.*' 

"  But  how  far  may  that  be  ?'' 

"Boy!  we  have  no  surveyors  here,  irtth  their  steel  chains 
laid  along  the  earth,  emblematic  of  the  slavery  to  which  it  is 
doomed,  to  measure  our  miles  for  us.  We  measure  them  by 
our  own  free  strides !" 

"  But  that  is  no  answer !" 

<^Ask  no  questions!  I  will  show  you  when  it  is  time 
enough  for  you  to  go !" 
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This  was  spoken  inth  a  sort  of  petulance,  mingled  mth 
solemnity;  and,  as  if  declining  further  conversation,  she  urged 
on  mj  horse  and  strode  more  rapidly,  not  forgetting  her  t^i- 
der  care  of  my  leg,  though  she  had  dropped  her  head  moodily 
upon  her  breast.  I  was  compelled  into  silence,  of  course, 
but  this  Abrupt  sort  o.f  manner  roused  my  pride  somewhat. 

I  recalled  the  frequency  with  which  she  had  spoken  to  me 
as  a  ^}  boy,"  '^  child,"  &;c.,  with  some  spleen,  as  I  rode  on  in 
sulky  sUenoe,  too.  Why,  I  waa  a  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
and  thought  myself  somebody  I  What  wad  there  entitling  any- 
body to  call  me  by  <dxiiunu1aTe  names,'  in  the  stupid  fact  of  my 
haying  got  lost  in  «  country  of  which  I  knew  so  little  7  ^^  I 
dislike  this  sort  of  patronage^  even  if  she  ha^  got  some  streaks 
of  gray  in  her  hair ;  she  is  not  so  oldish-lopking  aJBter  all,  as 
to  entitle  her  to  speak  like  the  mother  .of  Methusaleh,  eyen 
if  she  did  drag  me  from  under  my  hors^  when  I  was  uncon* 
scions !"  so  I  muttered  to  myself  in  a  really  childish  Spleen, 
the  secret  of  which  was  mingled  of  mortified  Tanity  and  baf- 
fled curiosity*  As  she  remamed  silent,  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
give  way  to  this  feeling  at  last. 

^^  Why  do  you  persist  in  calling  me  ^  child,*  '  bof ,'  and  the 
like  names  ;'*  ^ 

"Because  you  are  ^  child!"  and  she  looked  up  into  my 
face  with  a  quick  glance  that  had  an  expression  of  sternness 
in  it,  above  that  compressed  mouth,  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  Mere  boy  as  you  are,  you  think  you  are  a  maa ! — ^you 
might  pass  well  enough  in  the  tinselled'  d^ia  and  reeking 
sinks  of  civilization !  Perhaps  you  are  a  boy-man  !"  This 
was  said  with  a  slight  sneer  that  cut  me  to  the  very  core^ 

"But,  remember! — ^it  requires  something  more  than  mere 
years — ^the  vital  breath  of  which  has  been  poisoned — to  make  a 
man  out  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almiqhtt,  worthy  to  look 
up  into  his  solemn  Infinite,  where  Nature  is  the  bnly  delegated 
Presence !  You  must  have  wiser  and  riper  experience,  than 
those  which  caused  a  brave  young  man — ^no  doubt ! — to  start 
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like  a  madman  across  the  plains,  merely  because  he  considered 
himself  lost, — ^without  taking  time  to. cut  die  throat  of  the 
deer  he  had  just  shot,  or,  to  coolj  examine  his  immediate 
neighborhood, — ^when,  in  that  event,  he  might  have  seen  me 
step  forth,  Whose  eye  had  been  npon  him,  uid  relieve  him 
from  all  trouble.  You  need  to  trulst  Nature  more,  and  through 
her  learn  to  trust  yourself  I  She  is  full  Of  am^ties^  and  in 
the  mild  grandeur  of  Jiier  mopds  is  merciful  to  all  but  human 
weakness.  As  she  represents  all  that  we, know  of  God's 
physical  to  ns,  we  must  trust  her  in  8\ich  relatioois  as  we  trust 
him  in  the  spiritual.  You  are  old  enough  aAd  know  enough 
to  have  found  your  way  back  to  your  &i^ds,vif  you  had 
stopped  to  think  a  moment. 

'^  You  did  not  trust, — and-  though  you  might  not  have  fled 
from  mortal  foe,  you  did  fly. from,  your  own  imaginations^  for 
I  was  an  unseen  witness !  I  saw  you  scurry  ofi*,  and  before 
I  tnder^tood  the  cause,  you  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
sound  I  could  .produce.  I  laughed,  abd  pitied  you,*^but 
found  you  this  morning  by  accident." 

<<  You  are  a  strange  person  t  What  is  the  meaning  of  aU 
these  things  you  say  to  me?" 

^^  Meaning,  boy  7  That  you  children  o{  civilization  imagine 
yourselves  edtieated  when  you  have  talked  with,  books  in 
dingy  closets,  and  grown  pale  iii  the  stagnant  air  in  which 
your  morbid  dreams  are  generated,  along  with  dull  diseases ! 
You  have  only  commenced  the  true  life.  .  Neither  the  physi- 
cal or  spiritual  are  yet  developed  in  you,  although  you  may 
be  what  you  call  learned  T' 

^^  That  I  disclaim !"  I  could  not  help  saying,  ^th  false 
Imd  unnecessary  modesty. 

'^Then,  j^is  nothing  to  your  credit ! .  One  kind  of  learn- 
ing is  as  necessary  as  another !"  she  continued,  with  no  change 
of  intonation,  but  in  a  severe,  rapid  manner. 

^^  You  should  know  books  as  well  as  Nature.  One  is  God's 
Book  and  the  other  man's !" 
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^  That  Bounds  polemical !"  sneered  I,  having  bj  this  tima 
become  interested  in  her  dogmatism,  and  feeling  a  sudden 
accesi^ion  of  the  old  profane  propensity  fdr  cyniciBm. 

<^  I  ain  no  vulgar  heretic*  I  believe  in  all  the  sacredneesea 
of  humanity,  but  I  beKeve  as  veil  in  those  of  Nature.  The 
religion  of  the  Bible  is,  perhaps,  more  of  a  religion  to  me  than 
to  you, — ^but  the  religion  of  Nature  is  an  essential  part  of  it, 
and,  with  me,  the  .base,  of  course,  as  Eden  had  its  base  upon 
the  earth."  '  * 

"Well !"  thought  I,  to  myself,  "Here's  a  droH  preacher  I 
have  met  with,  any  how  !'^ 

"  But,  you  think  it  strange  I  should. tdl  you  that  you  do  not 
know  your  own  life,  because  you  suffered  your  imagination  to 
make  a  fool  of  yen,  in  conditions  from  which  your  experiences 
showed  you  no  mode  of  escape  which  you  could  understand  ?*' 

"Yes!" 

"Well,  that  you  may  undersiand  what  I  mean,— Should 
you  not  have  known  how  to  read  lihis  great  page  of  continent- 
stretching  plain,  as  well  as  that  other  smaller  page  of  your 
Human  Learning,  let  it  belong  to  what  tome  it  may  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  you  remember  I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  learn !" 

"  Then  confess  yourself  a  child !  I  have  been  taught  to  read 
your  books,  and  have  leai^ed  something  of  them,  too.  J  can 
read  the  other  book'  as  well ;  and,  instead  of  the  faded  decay 
of  the  mere  scholar,  you  see  the  bronzed  seams  of  a  sterner 
and  more  hardy  life.  Woman  as  you  say  I  am — ^I  will  out- 
live a  dozen  of  them  in  the  Life  of  Truth.  Had  I  been  cast 
upon  the  middle  of  the  desert  of  Sahara  by  such  a  tornado  as 
you  met  with  last  night,  I  should  not  have  attempted  to  take  a 
course  until  I  had  seen  the  sun  rise.  This  would  have  been 
a  base  for  faith,  for  observation,  for  calculalllb'  nothing 
would  have  escaped  me,  however  minute — ^from'the  character 
of  a  cloud  to  the  position  of  the  low  sand-waves  fixed  around 
me,  to  tell  how  the  prevailing  wind  had  left  them  to  wait  its 
next  coming — and  that  wind  would  tell  a  pregnant  story, 
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too,  when  it  went  bj.  I  conld  almost  judge  with  certainty 
^  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth  I'  Not  a  starved  and 
bitter  shraby  but  its  fingers  pointed  a  sighificaiiee-H)r  showed 
something  on  one  side  of  the  discolored  bark-^iher  the 
direction  of  the  nearest  water,  or  of  the  prevailing  wind — 
not  an  antelope  that  darted  past  biitt  would  have  led  me  the 
way  to  some  Oasis !''    fifae  paused  suddenly. 

^^  That  a  man  should  utter  suob  thouf^t  w:ou)d  not  surprise 
me  so  much" — said  I,  hastily.    '^  But  thUit  a  woman  shoxdd — " 

^^A  woman  should!"  she  interrupted.  ^'Gire  a  woman 
something  to  love  and  something  to  venerate-^an  idea  to 
achieve— -and  what  will  she  not  accomplish !  Now  you  show 
yourself  a  child  again !" 

^  You  make  woman  in  yourself  more  infallible  than  man 
pretends  to  be,,  even  in  hii^ proper  and  peculiar  field !" 

'^  Young  man — I  understiantl  you  I  I  could  possibly  get 
lost  as  easily  as  some  men — ^but  I  could  Hot' get  scared  I" 

^^ Thank  you!"  said  I,  with  a  poor  effort  at  the  magnani- 
mous.   But  she  went  on  without  noticing. 

^'  I  should  not  have  been  flurried  x>ut  of  my  common  sense, 
and  lost  all  the  chance  I  had  for  getting  out  of  the  scrape— 
if  I  am  a  womto.  There  is  too  much  yet  to  be  accomplished 
to  justify  any  one  in  throwing  away  a  life.  Mankind  has  yet 
to  be  redeemed.    The  world  needs  all  its  laborers !" 

Here  is  the  key-note  to  this  strange  anomaly — ^I  thought ! 

^^  You  will  not  do  much  to  redeem  it  out  here !"  I  ventured 
to  hint* 

She  turned  her  head  abruptly,  merely  muttering^-^ 

^' You  will  know  more  some  tiipe  !"  and,  as  at  the  moment, 
a  herd  of  deer,  which  had  been  lying  down  iii  the  grass  within 
range,  sprajigfup  from  a  low  piece  of  the  ground — her  rifle 
was  at  her  shouldel:  in  an  instant.  A  deer  bounded  into  the 
air,  and  merely  saymg  as  she  turned  off — 

^^  Wait  for  me !" — she  proceeded  to  cut  the  throat  of  the 
animal — ^reloading  her  rifle  as  she  went. 
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'^  Well!"  said  I,  as  I  pquirmed  in  my  saddle,  when  she  was 
oat  of  ear-slioi-^'^  Here's  a/rea  Bpecimeii,  with  a  yengeanee! 
A  sort  of  Amazoniaii'SiaJiiese-Twini-of-a-persoiiage — a  double- 
shottedHBhe-fanatio  ran  wild !  She  is  sorely  snffioient  onto 
herself  ?-^Lord  help  the  husband  of  such  a  woman — ^if  she 
have  one !"    Then  I  felt  mean. 

^  Bat,  by  JoTe,  how  strangdy  she  talks-r^d  how  kindly  she 
has  treated  me — ^if  Ab  does  patronize !  .  I  half  amspeet  she's 
right  about  the  {^Ai^d /" 

Th^  deer  ifvm  dissected  in  short  order,  imd  she  retomed  to 
my  side  bearing  the  hams  still  enveloped  in  the  hide,  which 
had  been  stripped  from  the  fore-part^,  which  are  not  much 
valued  in  a  country  where  venison  is  so  abundant.  She  slung 
her  burden  across  my  horse  behind  my  seat,  merely  remarking 
»8  we  moved  on-^'^  This  is  a  fat  saddle !" 

^'  Bat  is  it  possible  that  yen  hunt  on  foot  always  f " 

"Yes;  I  prefer  it!'.' 

"  How  do  you  get  your  meat  home  ? — not  upon  your  shoul- 
derSj  I  hope !" 

"  Yes — ^but  why  not,  young  mw  ?  .  My  limbs  are  strong, 
my  step  is  £rm.  I  do  not  tire  like  the  tottering  creatures  of 
rotten  civilization.  I  who  br^the  God's  pure  air  have  the 
will — ^why  not  the  deed  ?" 

"  But  you  are  a  woma,n,"  I  persisted.  "  Your  husband,  if 
you  have  one,  should  do  this  ?" 

"  Bah !  What  if  I  am  a  woman — ^I  must  work  ?  My  hus- 
band works  !  Works  gloriously  and  nobly  for  mankind,  and 
I,  too,  am  laboring  for  mankind  when  I  pVovide  for  him.  He 
has  no  time  for  such  menial  labors ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  the  necessities  of  tilie  race  if  he  gfive  it 
to  anytfiing  but  the  high  mission  on  wh^ch  he  hv  been  sent !" 

"This  is  a.  strange  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me — you  are 
reversing  the  savage  code;  for  even  with  them,  although  the 
womien  perform  the  baser  services,  the  men  at  least  do  the 
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^^  Young  man,  yon  speak  like  one  Trho  had  been  in  tiie 
world  just  twentj-one  years,  and  that,  having  eyes,  had  not 
seen.  Do  yon  not  know  that  progress^  like  all  other  of  God's 
great  Laws,  moves  in  the  spiral — ^upwards?  That  it  must 
bring  us  around  again  to  the  same  conditions  from  whence  we 
started — though  above  them.  A  close  approximation  to  the 
Ba\ttge  life  and  virtues  will  be  the  hig)i«t  dviliaation.  It  is  the 
ferocious  viees  we  shall  have  conquered,  and  the  heroic  virtues 
we  shall  have  attained.  These  stem  savage  races  go  down 
before  the  wheels  of  progress  because  they  will  not  bend ;  with 
the  light  that  was  ^ven  them,  they  are  too  faithful  and  too 
strong  to  yield.  It  is  aJbastard  civilization  Aat  is  really  un- 
tme-^begotten  of  luxury  or  lust — ^its  children  are  the  true 
Neros  of  ferocity  and  brutality.  The  world  needs  brains 
now  more  than  thews  and  sinews.  The  need  is  too  great  for 
true  hearts  to  stop  at  conventional  forms,  which,  after  aU,  are 
the  mere  disguises  of  unbounded  licentiousness.  The  milUons 
groan,  and.we  must  work  each  in  his  own  i^pointed  way.'' 

^^  But  I  do  not  understand  from  i^  this  why  "^e  cominon 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  should  be  reversed." 

^^  Ah,  yes!  Then  the  consta;nt  tendency  of  this  struggle 
of  civilization  toward  the  simpler  forms  an4  a  purer  light,  is 
to  intensify  the  iGbCtion  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  natures, 
rather  than  the  mere  physical.  The  mental  searches  for  the 
mechanical  means  of  rescue,  the  soul  for  the  spiritual.  Both 
are  maddened  by  the  clamorous  cries  of  suffering  nations  into 
a  morbid  activity— 4he  results  of  which  are  most  frequently 
*  confusion  worse  confounded' — «nd  an  unnatural  development 
of  the  brain,  or  of  the  mental  in  relation  to  physical.  Where 
this  condition  has  supervened,  it  is  the  office  of  hve  to  rjestore 
the  equilibrium ;  and  in,  the  true  marriage,  upon  whichever 
party  the  lot  of  extreme  spiritual  and  v^ntal  development 
shall  fall,  thei  doctrine  of  Utility  requires  of  him  or  her  a 
life-dedication  to  the  great.  cau«f,.in  whatever  direction  the 
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Strongest  tendencies  may  be — and  so  upon  whioherer  party, 
man  or  woman,  tlie  lot  of  greatest  physical  strength  and 
activity  should  faU,  the  responsibility  of  all  that  species  of ' 
exertion  must  devolve.  Thus  they  both  labor  to  the  same 
end,  throu^  each  .other,  and  are  unified  vfk  purpose  and 
results !" 

^'  This  tken  is  your  reason  for  assuming^  the  o£Sce  of  com- 
missary! Yon  are  physically  strongest,  and  hav^  assumed 
the  burden  of  .the  way  ?" 

^^  He  is  strong  in  his  own  way,  young  man  I"  she  answered 
drily— ^"  But  look  1  there  is  our  Jittle  home  !'* 

I  had  become  so  interested  in.  this  strange  conversation — 
stranger  even  than  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  me 
into  such  relations^*— that  I  had- not  noticed  what  the  direction 
was,  or  what  th^  peculiarities  of  the  ground  we- were  passing 
over.  I  now  looked  around  me,  and  even  if  my  vision  haA 
not  been  sharpened  by  observing  a  sort  of  cynical  smile  upon 
her  face  as  she  pronounced  the  last  word»^I  think  my  own 
memory  would  have  been  sufficient  to  compel  me  to  recognize 
the  scene,  amidst  the  ^^Archipelago  of  motts,"  in  which  the 
deer  had  fallen,  and  from  which  I  had  fled  so  igneminiously 
— ^as  .it  was  turning  out. 

There  was  the  very  spot  wheve  I  had  left  the  deer,  and  the 
bones  of  the  refuse  parts  lay  strewed  around  upon  the  dank 
and  bloody  grass.  Some  wolves,  which  had  been  squatting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  their  feast,  made  off  a§  we  approached. 
I  looked  in  the  direetion  in  which  the  woman  had  pointed, 
but  could  jperceive  nothing  Uke  a  house.  She  smiled  at  my 
puzzled  gaze  of  inquiry  into  her  face. 

'^  You  are  back  again,  you  see  I    I  took  off  l^at  deer's  skin 

myself,  and  you  |kte.  some  of  its  meat.     The  horse  had  more 

wit  than  the  rider — ^yoii  perceive  he  was  coming  direct !" 

.  "Yes!"  said  I  dolorously,  as  we  were  passing  on — "but 

where  is  the  house  of  which  you  spoke?"  for  my  bruised 
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Hmb — ^the  pain  of  wbich  I  had  almost  forgotten  daring  the 
ezcit^nent  of  our  .oonTersation — ^was  becoming  most  oppreeh 
gire,  now  that  something  had  been  said  of  home  and  rest, 

^^  Do  you  see  that  small  mott  ?'*  said  she,  pointing  irith  her 
rifle  to  a  clump  of  large  lire  oaks  upon  a  bitof  rising  ground, 
some  half  a  mile  ahead — and  near  to  what,  I  now  pereeived, 
for  the  first  time,  to  look  like  the  heavy  timbered  bottom  of  a 
stream  of  some  si2e.    * 

^^  I  see  nothing  but  a  mott !"  said  I  impatientlj.  ^^  Where 
is  the  house  ?"  Her  look  brightened  as  she  stepped  on  more 
briskly  by  the  side  of  my  horse,  who  seemed  to  hare  scented 
some  familiar  odor  on  the  breeze,  that  quickened  his  step,  for 
his  ear  was  now  pricked  forward,  and  his  gait  confident  and 
elate. 

^'  You  shall  see !"  and  she  smiled.  We  soon  reached  the 
mott,  and -passing  beneath  the  long  heavy  drapery  of  moss 
that  descended  from  the  low  wide  limbs  of  the  live-oak,  we 
were  at  once  in  the  dim  cool  twilight,  which  would  have  best 
become  diat  reUgiote  atmosphere  in  which  the  Druidical  rites 
were  performed.  In  the  midst  of  this,  and  almost  hidden  by 
the  gray  fkntastio  drapery  of  the  great  tree  above, — ^I  saw 
indistinctly  the  appearance  of  palisading,  that  ^seemed  to  be 
circular  in  form.  Anoth^  moment,  she  pushed  aside  the  moss, 
and  we  were  at  the  door.  It  was  a  round  hut,  the  walls  of 
which  were  composed  of  the  small  trunks  of  trees  set  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  ground — ^the  interstices  being  filled  with  a 
sort  of  cement  of  moss  and  mud.  The  roof  was  thatched 
with  bidl-rushes,  and  the  door  was  a  frame  of  hickory  saplings 
stoutly  interwoven.  There  was  no  sort  of  picketing  about 
it,  as  is  usual  in  the  oountiy,  to  the  small  as  well  as  large 
ranchos. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  shelter  of  the  moss-draped  oaks  had 
been  deemed  suffioient^-and  so,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  be,  for 
its  appearance  of  entire  security,  like  some  wild  nest  of  lonely 
birds,  was  what  first  struck  me  as  I  saw  it.    The  door  was 

20 
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doeed,  and  it  looked  sOeiit  as  deatk  8ht  held  up  her  aima 
to  assist  me  to  alight^  and  then  taJting  down  her  renison,  she 
gaye  the  lariate  of  my  horse  a  turn  aronnd  a  limb  of  the 
sheltering. oak,  and  assisted  me  toward  the  doer.  She  called 
out  in  a  low  tone,  '^William  V*  . 

I  heard  a  soft,  unsteady  tread  reqMmd  to  the  call;^  and  the 
door  was  opened.  A  pale  man,  with  large  head,  bright  gray 
eyes,  broad  shoulders,  and  small  legs,,  made  his  appeiarance. 

<^What  is  the  matter,  Melly  7"  said  he^  with  such  a  quiet 
kok  as  his  eye  fell  upon  me,  that  one  woold  have  supposed  I 
was  his  oldest  .son. 

'^^  Is  the  po<^  yonth  hurt  that  he  leans  npon  you  so  ?" 

"Yes." 

^^  Then,  bring  him  in,  in  Ck>d's  name,  and  we  ;mll  shelter 
him  until  his  strenglh  retnms !"  and  she  aseistidd  me  to  the 
door,  wh^  he  clatehed  me  with  a  strength  of  gripe  that  as- 
tonished me,  and  nearly- lifting  me  .towards  a  low  couch  of 
dried  moss,  laid  me  npon.  it  without  asking  a  question*  He 
adjusted  my  position  with  a  sort  of  awkward  care,  and  when 
assured  that  I  was  eomfortable,  he  went  quietly  to  a  rude 
ottoman  composed  of  dressed  beaiHskins  with  forked  stakes  and 
small  saplings  for  supports^  and  seated  himself,  with  the  most 
benign  expression -of  serenity  before  a  rude  table  corered  witli 
all  sorts  of  odd  implements ;  -and  taking,  up,  what  a^eared  to 
be  a  microscope^  commenced  iul  attentive  surrey  of  some  small 
object  before  him/ which  I  could  not  distingaish.  He  had 
asked  me  no  explanation,  did  not  seem  to  be  lit  all  disturbed 
by  my  sudden  appearssice^  and  had  feJlen  back  into  what 
seemed  a  routine,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This, 
though  not  very  complimentary  to  my  vanity,  only  served  to 
rouse  my  curiosity,  in  spite  of  my  sufferings. 

<^  Molly  will  take  care  of  you  directly !"  he  ^d,  looking 
up ;  <^  She  has  gone  to  stake  out  your  horse !"  and  he  went  on 
with  his  work.  I  thought  of  magii,  necromancers,  astrologers, 
alchemists,  &;c.,  all  in  a  breath,  as  I  stared  at  the  strange. 
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calm  man,  with  the  light  from  one- small  window,  or  port-hole 
rather,  falling  upon  his  table  and  his  gray  hairs ! 

The  strange  effect  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  sor- 
rbnndings  of  this  person.  I  had  now,  in  the  nnhroken  silence, 
stifficient  leismre  to  obserre  tbiese  a^plianees,  whidh  were  en- 
tirely inexplicable  to  me  at  the  time.  Birs!^  I  noticed  a 
small  rode  furnaoe  in  enO)  comer,  near  to  which  Were  scat- 
tered abont  some  small  hammers,  files,  tongs'  and  other  tools 
used  in  working  iron  and  steel;  while  near  the  desk  ^re  some 
ten  or  a  ddzen  small  models  carred  from  wood  with  great 
neatness^  and  having  occasional  springs,  bolts,  ko.  of  metal. 
Snch  a  maze  of  wheels,  cogs,  craids,  balls,  bolts  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  was  there^  that -one  oonld^fonli  no  idea  of  their 
meaning,  not  even  whether  they  all  belonged-  to  the  same 
machine,  or  were  thtf  parts  of  one  whole,  waiting  to  be  put  to- 
gether ! 

On  knots  and  p^,  in  crahnie^,  and  strewed  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
fusion abont  the  floor  and  oh  rade  shelves,  were  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  parts  that  afppeared  to  have  been  formed 
for  machinery  of  models  or  a  model.  These  parts  were  prin- 
cipally of  wood,  as  the. metals  seemeci  to  have  been  used  with 
every  ^ssiblf  fi^ngality,  since  they  must,  of  coarse,  have  been 
very  difficult  to  obtain  and  to  transport  in  Such  a  region.  A 
few  of  the  simplest  of  the  common  implements  of  carpentry 
were  hung  laround  the  room  or  thrown  about  tiie  floor.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  tools  and  their  creations  had  afl  been  shaken 
in  a' bag  together  and  then  whirled  arotmd  the  room  to  roH 
together,  to  fall  cxr  stick,  where  and  as  they  might.  It  was 
certainly  a  droH  looking  place,  and  there  was*  one' mysterious 
seeming  I'ecess  Which  WM  hung* with  skins^  but  wfaioh  was, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  too  small  for  a  bed,  and  added  no  little 
to  my  curiosity. 

The  woman  now  came  in. 

<'He  is  bruised,  William, — ^what  shafl  we  do?"' 

The  man  looked  up,  slightly. . 
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«  Did  yon  bring  in  a  deer,  Molly  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"Is  it  cold r 

<<  All  but  the  hams  rV 

"  Then  skin  them,  and  wrap  ihe  warm  parts  of  the  skin 
around  the  bitdsed  limb !" 

"  Yes,  I  know !''  and  she  turned  off,  Mbile  he  resumed  his 
labor. 

"  Well  !'*  thought  I,  "  this  is  a  case !  Here  I  am  about  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  reeking  deer-skin,  warm  from  the  carcass, 
by  these  wild  cannibals.  I  wish  the  infernal  tornado  had 
finished  me.  I  have  heard  of  Bucb^  usages,  but  they  horrify 
me !"  I  felt  most  like  getting  up  to  run  away,  but  there  in 
terposed  the  sad  difficulty  that  I' was  unable  to  rise.  Aftei 
several  inefiectual  efforts,  which,  however,  attracted  no  sort 
of  attention  from  the  rapt  student  at  the  desk,  and  many 
muttered  anathemas  against  fitte,  fools  and  fanatics  in  gene- 
ral, I  managed  to  subside,  in  a  great  degree,  into  a  cooler 
mood,  and  becama  resigned,  from  sheer  helplessness,  to  trust 
in  anything  but  such  Providence! — as  I  hnpiously  sneered  to 
myself. 

The  woman  came  now  with  the  warm  skin;  and  after  some 
remonstrance  on  my  part,  the  old  man  was  roused  from  his 
absorbed  labor  to  envelop  my  extremities  in  this  novel  poul- 
tice. I  afterwards  found  that  it  was  extensively  used  among 
the  Indians,  north  and  south,  and  have  since  learned  that  this 
first  step  towards  the  "  pack"  of  wet  sheet  and  blanket,  claimed 
to  be  invented  by  Priessnitz,  is  one  of  the  oldest  uses  of  our 
race,  and  still  practiced  with  wonderful  effect  in  China,  Russia, 
Germany,  &c«,  by  the  lower  clasi^es,  and  sometimes  by  the 
higher,  as  was  the  case  once  with  Murat,  when  he  was  crushed 
almost  into  a  jelly  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  down  a.  precipice. 

He  was  enveloped  by  his  wise  physician,  in  the  hide  of  an 
ox,  which  was  killed  for  the  purpose,  and  after  a  long  sleep, 
recovered,  with  nearly  all  trace  of  his  bruises  gone.    I  was  not 
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aware  at  the  time,  more  than  yagaely,  in  what  gopd  and  an- 
cient company  I  lay  in  my  disguetuig  envelope ;  all  I  conld 
know  about  it  was  that  I  went  to  sleep  very  soon,  and  slept, 
— ^Heaven  knows  hoir  loi^g !  ftnd  awpke  wit^  the  pain  g<me  / 

The  old  man  released  me,  and  leading  me,  entirely  nude, 
out-side  the  door,,  astounded  me'  by  dashing  a  bucket  full  of 
the  coldest  water  upon  my  person,  whi^h  was  reeking  with 
perspiration,  and  before  1  hdjA  fairly  recoyered  from  the  effects 
of  tfais^  it  wa0  followed  by.  anotiier  and  another* 

This  primitiTe  B6rt  of  treatment  had  a  wonderful  effect ; 
and  when  I  again  dressed,  I  almost  thought  myself  bom  again, 
so  free  did  I  feel  from  the  distressing  consequences  of  my 
fall.  I  found  in  attempting  to  move  aboi;t  that  there  wfhS 
still  som^  stiffness  in  my  leg,. but  it  was  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  bruises  were  gone,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  limb  temporarily  restored  in  a  great 
measure,  and  t|^t  waa  oertainly  miracle  enqugh  for  the  pre- 
sent. ^  ^ 

Though  the  acute  pain  had. been,  entirely  banidhed  by  this 
novel  process,  yet,  of.  course,  the  entire  restoration  was  yet 
slow.  The  muscles  and  tendons  had  been  seriously  strained 
and  injured  by  the  weight  and  struggles  ef  my  horse;  but, 
bathing  the  parts  in  cold  water,  as  was  directed  by  the  old 
man,  always  soothed  any  painful. return  of  inflammation.. 

There  was  a  clear,  beautiful  spring  in  the  rear,  of  the 
house,  underneath  the  huge  live-oaks  composing  the  mott. 
Here  ^  limped  several  times  a  day  to  apply  the  simfde  resto* 
ratire.  The  little  brook  made  its  shining  way  through  the 
high  grass  down  the  slope,  and  at  some  periods  of  the  day, 
glanced  prettily  in  the  sun. from  beneath  the  green  tangles 
that  drooped  and  met  over  it.  The  scene  was  very  pleasant ; 
for,  seated  on  the  mossy  rooter  in  the  coo]^  dense  shade,  I  could 
jvst  trace  its  glimmering  way  by  glimpses  through  the  iieavy 
draping  of  moss  which  depended  nearly  to  the  ground.  The 
stillness,  mildly  stirred  by  the  faint  ripple^  was  so  lulling, 
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that  if  one  did  not  sleep  soon  ho  wte  compelled  to  thiiiLlcy  and 
in  connected  strains  of  thoa^t,  too. 

Here  I  sat  and  mused  much;  for,  in  spite  of  myself  and 
all  my  efforts  at  meering,  there  was  somediing  in  this  woman's 
«nld  talk  that  impi^sssed  me^^-^and  in  the  strange  life,  man- 
ners and  sniTOimdings  of  this  remarkable  recluse,  that  had 
aroused  my  deepest  and  nKMit  curioos  syn^athy.  These  were 
new  thoughts, — etrange  ideai»-Ha}ie  had  spoken.  This  was  a 
new  phase  of  life  tor  me— ^his  isolation — iibi£  derotion  to  a 
fixed  purpose-— this  self-denial,  which  could  seiror  two  persons 
from  all  the  common  sympathies  of  Aeir  race,  and  send  them 
off  to  remote  and  dangerdu^  solitades,-Hiliange  the  natural 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  exalt  them  into  th,e  ineommunica- 
tiye  and' a]^arently  erased  condition- of  abstraction  and  do- 
Totion  to  a  single  idea ! 

^  What  is  this  Ideaf  What  do  these  pe(^le  hope  to  ac- 
complish?" I  asked  myself  a  thousand  times.  -^^  They  talk 
of  social  wrongs, — ^but  that  is  no  new  story, — ^it  is  simply  as 
old  as  society,  that  those  who  can  find  no  business  of  their 
own  to  attend  to,  should,  and  -will  employ  themselves  mik 
the  business  of  others,-  and^  go  t6  work  to  Mve  the  world ! 
They  commonly  make  a  good  spectdation  of  it,  and  are  usually 
corrupt  as  they  are  loud-moudied,  yulgar  and  stupid, — ^but 
here  seems  an  anomalous  case.  These  people  are  clearly  m 
earnest.  -  Women  do  not  run  such  risks  for  nothing,  nor  do 
men  dedicate  themselves  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  to 
what  they  ioerely  expect-  selfish  returns  from  I  I  muj^  get  at 
this  idea— -and  get  at  it  I  will!  These  persons  tste  evidently 
educated,  for  silent  and  ahmptly  incommunicatiTe^  as  they 
have  been  since  I  came,  I  have  heard  enough  to  convince 
me  of  this  much,  and  unravel  this  secret  1  wilir 

Sudi,  I  remember,  we^  my  musings,  when,  after  having 
been  tenderly  cared  for  several  days,  I  found  myself  equally 
puzzled  as  at  first,  to  understand  what  this  old  man  was  doing, 
or  expected  to  accomplish.    He  had  made  no  explanationSy 
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•nd  although  imifonnly  kind,  had  taken  no  sort  of  notice  of  the 
Tarious  and  ingenious  hints  by  which  I  had  endeavored  to  get 
at  what  was  his  object.  I  had  sl^j  tried  to  understand  for 
myself  tiie  meaning  of.  the  models  which  -  strewed  the  room, 
but  could  make  nothing  out  of  them  all.  Though  my  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics  was  very  slight,  yet  I  had  s<Mne  idea  of 
general  principles,  which  ought  to  have  been  su£Scient  to  give 
me  at  least  a  vagae  due  to  the  olgect  attempted.  I  had 
given  up  in  despair ;  and  as  I  could  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sort  of  bierogl^hico-tran^qendental  language  in 
which  they  spoke-  to.  each  other  upon  the  subject  of  the  mys- 
terious machine,  I  determine^d  to  win  upon  the  oympathieei  of 
one  or  the  other  ia  some  way,  and  get  thus  at  the  secret. 

Accident  favored  me  1 

.She  had  talked  with  me  in  the  freest  manner  during  the 
first  exciting  period  after  our  meeting,  but  since  I  had  become 
an  inmate,  hw  answers  to  jny  inquiry  upon  such  subjects 
had  all  been  abnq)t  and  mysti9al  i^  a  degree  which  left  me 
no  wiser  than  before.  The.  old  man  seldom  left  the  house, 
even  for  exercise ;  but  one  morning,  when  I  had  almost  en- 
tirely recovered,  I  was  sitting  in  my  acqustomed  place  by 
the  spring,  when  he  came  slowly  walking  towards  me  with 
the  feeble  gait- of  the  partial  paralytic;  and,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  bore  my  pistols  along  with  his  own  gun,  in  his 
hands. 

^^  What  can  this  mean  !'* — ^thought  I,  rising  hastily  to  meet 
him. 

Giving  the  pistols  into  my  hands,  he  merely  said,  with  a 
quiet  smile : — 

'^  The  Cherokee  Indians  are  down,  young  man ! — ^and  we 
may  have  to  defend  opr  little  home !" 

^'Is  it  possible!"  said  I,  starting  with  surprise.  ^^The 
Cherokees!  Where  are  they?  How  did  you  hear?" 

^'  0,  Molly  keeps  a  good  look  out  J--Bhe  found  their  trail 
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about  day-break,  and  kas  Binee  seen  tbem.  -Sbe  bas  jnst 
^ot  in.  Tbey  are  on  ^er  traQ  now,  I  6uppo6e>  for  we  expect 
them'  here  soon !" 

l^e  blood  rushed  to  my  heart,  and  it  beat  rery  loud  and 
fast. .  I  had  never  met  the  Indians  of  any  Bottj  as  yet.  Here 
at  once  was  a  stem  novelyin  the  excitements  th^t  I  had 
courted. 

I  had  little  time  to  understand  the  thing,  for  we  now  saw  and 
felt  the  imminent  necessity  of  hurrying  towards  the  house 
before  the  approaching  savages.  I  had  to  assist  the  old  man, 
and  the  moment  I  got  into  motion,  the  blood  rushed  in  a 
burning  tide  back  to  my  head  and  face,  and  then  every  limb 
and  fibre  thrilled  with  a  new  sensation.  Everything  seemed 
confused  around  me  for  the  moment.  The  trees  spun,  and 
the  moss  and  grass  were  whirled  together*  in  a  chaotic  blend- 
ing, most  nke  tha;t  before  the  eyes  of  a  drunken  man;  while 
the  only  objects  that  I  saw  with  perfect  and  vivid  distinct- 
ness, were  the  tall  forms  of  eight  or  ten  warriors  that  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  were  gliding  rapidly 
across  a  small  opening  between  the  oaks,  evidently  with  th^ 
view  of  getting  between  us  and  the  house,  and  thus  cutting 
us  off  from  ahelter.  When  I  realized  this  it  caused  a  violent 
start  that  restored  me,  like  an  electric  shock  in  a  case  of 
stupor,  to  the  fall  possession  of  all  my  faculties,  sharpened, 
indeed,  into  a  greater  than  the  natural  coolness.  The  dis- 
tance we  had  to  pass  was  short,  to  be  sure,  but  then  the  old 
man  was  paralytic,  and  I  was  still  somewhat  lame.  • 

I  saw  in  one  quick  glance  our  great  danger — ^that  the 
savages  were  urging  their  utmost  speed  to  intercept  us.  A 
sudden  strength — ^almost  supernatural — ^possessed  me  at  once. 
My  eye  took  in  every  thilig.  The  v^ry  undulationa  of  the 
moss  enabled  me  to  track  their  course,  when  they  quickly 
passed  out  of  view  behind  it.  I  could  now  even  hear  the 
twigs  crush  beneath  their  feet — ^when  feeling  that  our  hope 
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vas  a  desperate  one— I  seised  the  old  man  in  lay  anns^  and 
forgetting  my  lameness,  rushed  with  him  towards  the  door 
of  the  house. 

I  reached  it«— and  foimd  it  was  closed  for  the  moment  He 
still  held  on  to  his  rijSe,  and  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  us, 
he  turned  .himself  in  my  arms,  and  coolly  presenting  it,  said 
in  a  low  voicej  "  Stop !" 

,  The  word  was  not  fully  Ispoken,  when  the  ring  of  sereral 
rifles  from  Ae-wood  was  replied  to  hy  that  of  his  own.  He 
dropped  heayily  fbom  my  arm^  on  his  own  door-sill..  The 
Indians  were  upon  us !  I  had  stack  my  pistols  into  my  belt, 
and  iK>w  I  wlieeled  to  faoe  them^  standing  over  the  body.  The 
clear  ring  of  a  rifle  above  my  shoulder,  and  the  staggering 
fall  of  one  of  the  foremost  warrion^  showed  me  that  ^^  Molly'' 
was  on  hand.  Thef  Indians  recoiled  for  a  moment,  for  it  was 
the.  chief  of  the  party  that  fell  beneath  the  shot-^and  then 
seeing  only  myself  astride  of  the  body — ^they  rushed  on  me 
with  a  yell  as  yengeftil  as  it  was  infernal.     \   * 

I  saw  the  fierce  eyes  of  ^iMolly"  blazing  behind  ma  as  she 
screamed — 

^^  Give  it  to  the  Cherokee  dogs,  my  b6y !"  while  she  plied 
her  ram-rod  desperately— ^reloading  for  another  shot. 

I  stood  at  bay  with  that  strange  flushed  feeling  which 
always  attends  th^  consummation  of  despair.  It  was  a  wild  and 
furious  struggle  for  a  moment.  The  firing  of  my  pistols  was 
almost  instantly  followed  by  the  report  of  her  rifle  again-- 
this  caused  the  Indians  to  hesitate  slightly,  which  gave  us  time 
to  drag  in  the  body  of  the  dead  or  wounded  man — ^we  did  not 
yet  know  which.  They  saw  us ,  about  to  escape,  and  made  a 
rush  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  door.  Several  of  them  wero 
throwing  thei^selves  against  it  together,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  the  efibrt — ^but  the  frantic  woman  seemed  endued 
with  nearly  supernatural  strength,  and  with  a  .single  stroke, 
felled  the  foremost  with  the  butt  of  her  rifle — ^while  I  held 
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Ihe  door  with  all  mj  ezoited  strength.  Though  both  of.  us 
were  wonndAd,  we  sacoeeded  in  oloaiiig  the  bok,  while  the 
Indians  kept  firing  at  the  deor^  in  the  vain  hq)e  of  hitting 
tis  through  it.  Hickory  is  a  rer j  tough  wood/ftnd  the  doselj 
woven  iriths  or  poles  of  which  it  was  composed  were  bullet^ 
proof.  . 

It  was  not,  howeyer,  proof  against  hatchets,  and  instantly 
W1B  heard  die  blows  by  which  they  w^e  cutting  their  way 
through.  Wa  rdooded  our  weapons  in  silence*  The  door 
was  fraily  hung,  and  could  not  stand  such  a  general  assault 
jnore  than  i^  few  mom^its — ^but.when  wo  wsre  ready»  she 
looked  up  with  a  stnile  that  seemed  very  strange  at' such « 
time.   • 

^^  I  prepared  for  them  long  ago !-'  shjs  said,  in  a  low,  hissing 
Toic^^«s  die  punched  out  a  bit  of  mud  from  between  iwo  of 
the  pickets  of  the  house — ^and  then  thrust  her  rifle,  throuj^ 
what  I  now  saw  was  a  shrewdly  disguised  portJiole,  bearing 
directly  upon^he  door.  She  fired,  and  a  yell  of  agony  Scorn 
the  outside  followed.  As  she  withdrew  her  rifle,  I. also  fired 
my  pistol  through  the  port-hole  into  the  midst  of  the  flurried 
and  astonished  group,  which  had  gathered  about  .a  fallen 
warrior.  Their  ^discomfiture  was  now  complete,  and  with  ges* 
tures  of  furious  menace,  I  could  see  they  commenced  a  retreat 
more  rapid  than  the  charge  had  been,  and  as  little  expected. 

The  woman,  who  now  appeared  to  have  grown  wild  with 
rage,  quickly  sent  after  their  retreat  another  shot  £rom  the 
door-way,  which  she  had  impetuously  thrown  open.  She 
screamed  her  defiance,  and  shook  her  clenched  hand  at  them 
like  some  crazed  ^^  Madge  Wildfire,"  as  they  disappeared  in 
yet  greater  confusion  from  her  shot,  and  turning  towar.ds  me 
with  lips  blue  and  compressed — ^until  they  were  thin  as  wafers 
across  her  teeth — ^muttered  faintly — 

^^  They  have  slain  my  husband  I"  and  staggering  towards 
the  still  insensible  body^-her  flashing  ^es  suddenly  grew 
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jbm — her  face  deathly  pale,  and  dr^im^  her  r^e  to  the 
floor,  she  fell  npon  the  bodj,  clntohing  it  eon^idaiYelj  aboat 
the  neck. 

Now  came  Ae  time-  for.  me  ta  iBpaj",  in  some  meaanre  at 
least,  the  kindness  of  t£is  singular  conple.  They  both  lay 
stretched  upOn  the  floor  inaensible,  and  apparently  dead*  It 
iras  a  horrid  aght— »for  a  moment  I  was  stapled  tbs  I  gased 
upon  them— 4)itt  the  last  few  moments,  in  tfaoroaghly  ropsing 
my  whole  life  to  hew  seosati^ooMB^  had  learaed  me  a  stem-  lesson 
in  preeenee  of  .niind:V  J  sprang  first  for  some  water,  and 
dashed  it  into  the  fBoea  of  the  motionlees  pair,  aiMi  then 
kneeing  beside  them,  raU^ed  theur  hands  and  feet  with  all 
my  strength.  It  waa  but  a  little  time  before  I  eonTi^iced 
myself  that  neither  one  of  them  was  yet  dead.  "  This  rdieyed 
and  enoooraged  me  gready^  so  that  I  urged  my  effiorts  to 
reensoitate  them,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  more,  commenced 
examining  the  old  man's  body,  to  fiitd'a^  stannch  Oxe  wound. 

I  had  seen  no  blood  ali,yet,  and  therefore  stypoaed  it  must, 
of  course,  bleed  internally,  and  consequently  be  fatal.  What 
waa  my  hopeful  ^rarprise  .to  find  thi^  it  was  apparently  a 
graze-slu>t*--as  the  bidl  had  ploughed  up  the  flesh  along  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neick  near  the  base  of  the  skull ; .  and  as  U 
was,  evidently,  not  deei>  when  I  probed  it  with  my  finger,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bone  had  been  merely  iQd^ited  * 
—-not  shattered — and  that  the  spinal  di<Mrd  had  been  more 
par9,lysed  by  the  shock  than  seriously  injured.  Warmed  still 
more  plei^antly  by  this  discoYery,  I.  rapidly  staunched  the 
blood,  which  had  been  running  down  inside  the  cellar  of  hLi 
buckskin  oeat,  and  was^  therefore,  not  visible.  . 

The  wound  of  Ae  woman  was  bleeding  profusely.  I  soon 
found  that  it  consisted  of  an  -ugly  flesh  wound  in  the  right 
arm,  which  passed  throu^  into  die  breast,  but  whether  into 
the  cheat  or  not  I  could,  only  conjecture — ^but  hoped  for  the 
beat,  as  I  saw  it,  too,  bled  externally  and  freely.  I  staunched 
the  wounds  as  well  as  my  poor  skill  in  surgery  would  admit. 
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She  gradually  recovered  from  the  swoon,  and,  lialf  risings 
stared  yaguelj  about  her  for  an  instant — bat  her  first  words 
were — 

^^Is  he  alive  r*  This  was  spoken  in  a  suSbcatiiig  voice^ 
wliile  her  lips  trembled. 

'^  He  still  lives,,  and  I  hope  is  not  mortally  hnrt  I" 

*^God  be  thanked,  and  let  hmnani^  rejoioel"  she  said 
solemnly,  and  with  a  start  she  spring  to  her  feet.  ^^  You  are 
hnrt,  yonng  man — I  see  bleod  upon  you !" 

I  had  been  too  vmch  exited  to  think  of  my  own  womid^ 
although  I  now  felt  that  the  pain  had  been  considerable^ 
however,  it  proved  to  be,  upon  examination,  'but  slight,  and 
gave  me  of  itself  but  little  trouble  afterwards.  It  was  merely  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  thigh  of  the  same  leg  that  had  beeki  injured 
in  the  storm,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  rather  accelerated 
the  cure  of  that  ii]gury.>  ^  GHie  vital  functions,  thus  extraordi- 
narily aroused,  it  is  well  known,  do  often  throw  off  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  disease,  by  the  one  great  effort  thus  concen- 
trated upon  the  local  seat  of  the  disturbance.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  did  not  suffer  from  lameness  much  after  this— ^though 
I  had  a  great  amount  of  exertion  devolved  upon  me  by  this 
sudden  catastrophe. 

The  woman,  after  assisting  me  in  dressing  my  wound,  said 
to  me  gravely — 

"Now,  young  man,  much  depends  upon  you!  You  are  not 
a  great  deal  hurt — ^as  God  would  have  it — ^while  I  am  griev- 
ously— and  my- poor  "Wlllianl  must  probably  remain  long  in 
this  stupor !" 

She  was  carefully  examining  him  without  disturbing  my 
dressings,  further  than  to  saturate  them  with  water. 

"  I  can  hope/'  she  said,  as  she  rose  from  the  examination 
and  drew  a  long  breath — ^^  I  can  hope  that  your  opinion  of 
the  wound  may  prove  correct — ^for  his  pulse,  though  slow,  is 
strong  enough  yet — ^but  it  must  be  a  long  time  before  he 
recovers  his  faculties*    His  brain  is  so  immense  and'  so  dis- 
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proportioned  to  his  physioil  strength,  that  his  recorery  must 
be  yerj  slow,  if  it  oome  at  all.  Young  man,  I  have  dedi- 
eated  my  life  without  stint  or  reservation  to  him,  and  although 
it  is  impossible  {or  Ine  yet  to  tell  the  extent  of  the  injnries  I 
have  reoeited,  yet  I  must  not  stop  to  regard  them-^I  must 
win  that  glorious  mind  b^k  to  the  world  again,  cost  what  it 
will  to  me.  I  com^  myself  as  nothing  weighed  in  the  scale 
with  his.nsefalneeB.  '  He  mtut  be  saved  at  any  rate,  to  finish 
his  great  work !  I  saved  your  life — a  lost  wanderer,  beaten 
down  by  the  tempest — ^helpless,  bewildered,- wounded  and  for- 
lorn— and  now  all  that  I  tok  of  you  is,  help  to  save  hims 
Make  no  remonstrances  T* — as  I  was  proceeding  to  deprecate 
the  disregard  of  self  she  spoke  of,-^^^mafce  no  remonstrances, 
my  sq:q  I"  she  said  moumfa^y— r^^  I  mv&l  require  it  of  you 
not  to  interfere  with— rbut  obey  me — for  the  time.  ^  I  cannot 
be  moved — ^I  will  nutse  him — ^you  must  provide  ua  with  food 
and  water  in  the  meanwhile.  I  want  no  farther  assistance. 
I  know  hiin  best — ^you  can  render  no  assistance  to.  him  per- 
sonally. God  only  knows  how  far  this  ugly,  hurt  of  mine 
may  prove  injurious.  I  will  be  careful  of  it  for  his  sake,  at 
least!" 

^^  I  promise  to  obey  you.    I  feel  ^Uiat  I  owe  my  life  to  you, 
and  I  will  cheerfiolly  resign  it  to  serve  you  or  your  husband  P 

"I  knew  as  much,  my. child! — ^I  knew  as  much— and 
was  selfish  of  me  to  remind  yoiL  of  obligation  when  you  had 
already  more  than  trebly  repaid  whateva:  there  might  be,  by 
saving  that  dear  body  which  lies  so  placid  there,  from  the 
defacing  hands  of  those  murderous  brutes — ^who,  as  with  those 
who  stoned  the  Prophet  of  old — ^knew  not  what  they  <Md  !"— 
But  it  is  no  selfish  anxiety  for  self  that  has  thus  made  me 
forget  what  was  due  to  hospitality — it  was  for  Atm/-^for  his 
dear  life  f — ^I  spoke  do  eagerly,  forgetting  all  things  else  !— 
come,  let  us  place  him  on  the  poor  bed !" 

We  immediately  removed  him  to  Ids  place  upon  a  raised 
couch  of  dried  moss  and  leaves,  covered  with  skins,  which  had 
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heretofore  been  resigned  to  me.  As  we  laid  him  down^  hk 
pnlflation  evidentlj  qmi^ened,  bat  his  eyes  were  gtill  mi* 
opened^  and  his  limba  remained  pained.*  I  broag^t  water 
from  the  spring,  which  I  freely  nsed  under  the  directions  of 
Hke  woman,  ivho  by  this  time  hiid  become  toa  faint  for  fiurdier 
exertion.  The  only  immediate  effect  was  a  partial  one,  even 
with  our  slight  expectation.  He  breaAed  still  more  freely, 
and  sl^htiy  moved  Us  head.  I  now  had  to  iqpply  the  same 
remedy  to  herself,  and  soon  had  the  satisfaction,  aftw  Qsing 
the  cold  water  freely,  and  en^loping  h^r  in  skins,  of  which 
there  was  a  large  quantity  piled  on  a  sort  of  gairet  scaffolding 
near  the  roof,  to  see  her  fall  into  a  deep  but  troubled  sleep. 
I  enrdoped  his  body  in  moch  the  same  way,  and  then  had 
leisure  to  look  aboat  me/  and  find  what  store  of  provisidn  We 
had  on  hand. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  to  ^d  but  Kttle  venJoon  or 
meat  of  any  kind  stored  in  the  house,  and  this  filled  me  with 
uneasiness,  for  I  did  not  yet  feel  myself  strong  eiioagh  to 
hunt,  and  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  the  frightf^  fate 
i>efore  us  in  the  eyent  of  my  wound  proving  worse  than  I  an- 
ticipated. I  did  what  I  could  for  it  until  the  most  resistless 
drowsiness  overtook  me,  and  falling  upon*  a  pile  ef  skins,  I 
sunk  into  the  deep  sleep  consequent  upon  ettreme  excitement 
and  loss  of  blood. 

I  was  waked  by  the  shrill  cries  of  the  woman,  and,  as  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  was  horrified  to  perceive  from  the  flushed  ap- 
pearance of  her  face,  her  wild  ejaculations  and  even  screams, 
that  she  was'  suffering  from  a  raging  brain  fever.  She  tossed 
her  body  violently  to  and  fro,  moaning  as  she  pressed  her 
throbbing  head  convulsively  between  her  hands,  and  occasion- 
ally shrieking  at  the  top  of  her  Toice  incoherently.  It  was  a 
melancholy  sight,  indeed.  I  knew  hut  one  remedy^ in  reach; 
and  if  there  had  been  a  thousand,  perhaps  none  would  have 
availed  so  well  as  the  simple  one  to  which  I  now  resorted, 
ahnost  upon  compulsion !    I  hobbled  to  the  spring  for  a  fredi 
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•apply  of  its  cooling  wateni.  Setoming  with  eqoal  difficulty, 
I  found  the  fever  eyen  gaining  in  Viidence.  It  was  certainly  cm 
awful  sight :  this  stem,  heroic,  woman  helplessly  tossedin  blinded 
struggles  by  the  side  of  that  cahn  and  gray  picture  of  death, 
which,  unmoYed  by  it  all,  breathed  on  like  one  in  a  sweet  sleep. 
I  could  only  reduce  the  fever  gradually,  for  my  strength  was 
net  sufficient  to  lift  her,  and  for  hours  I  sat  beside  her,  sooth- 
ing, as  well  as  I  was  able,  her  conyolsicais,  by  constant  appli- 
^sitions  of  cold  water.  It  was,  or  seemed  at  least,  a  weary 
time  before  I  gained  any  ground,  and  my  wound  broke  out 
afresh  from  the  excessive  fatigue;  besides,  Z  was  fainting 
with  hunger  and  horror  combined.  At  last  I  tibought  I  might 
venture  to  leave  her  awhile,  as  she  grew  more  oomposed,  and 
I  sought  some  food.  I  took  a  portion  of  our  small  supply 
and  rekindled  the  coals  of  the  smouldering  fire^  but  the  bleed- 
ing seemed  to  increase,  jemd  I  was  compelled  to  att^id  to  my 
wounds  before  I  could  cook  the  flesh.  I  stopped  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  was  eating  .sparingly  of  the  spare  meal,  when  I 
suddenly. became  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  the  keeper  of  a 
maniac! 

Hearing  a  sudden  noise  bebjnd  me,  I  looked  around.  The 
woman, — ^with  flushed  face  and  glittering  eyes^  was  rapidly 
endeavoring-  to  disengage  her  batcher  knife  from  the  sheath 
where  it  hung  on  the  belt  of  her  bullet  pouch,  which  I  had 
taken  off  and  suspended  on  its  usual  hook  of  buck's  horn. 
She  was  muttering  rapidly,  ^^  I  will  do  it  myself!  yes !  yes ! 
I  will  do  it  myself!  The  wretches,  did  not  finish  their  work ! 
They  did  not  know  how  hard  it  was  for  a  god  to  die !  He  is  not 
dead — he  suffers !  It  shall  not  be !  They  sent  their  blood- 
hounds to  murder  a  true  Christ!  fe  who  came  to  redeem  them! 
They  struck  at  him  in  wrath !  They  did  not  finish  their  work 
-^but  I  will  do  it !  and  go  with  him !" 

The  knife  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  was  darting  across  the 
room  towards  the  unconscious  man,  when  t,  who  had  risen 
in  the  meantune,  seized  her  suddenly,  and  with  a  shriek  as 
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she  gazed  round  at  me>  she  struck  desperately  at  mj  breast 
with  the  knife.  I  warded  off  the  blow,  and  ^e  dropped  it! 
Then,  with  a  still  mc^e  harrowing  cry,  she  fiunted  across  the 
body. 

Never  was  horror  amplified  to  a  more  intoIerablB  extreme 
of  feiur  and  dread  than  now,  in  all  my  e^mence  before  or 
since.  She  was  crazed, — we  were  nearly  but  of  food  of  any 
kind ! — and  conld  I  dare,  even  if  able,  to  go  oiit  and  leave  her 
here  alone?  It  .seemed  just  as  shocking  to  me  to  confine  %Br 
with  thongs  as  to  leave  hfer  alone.-  What  might  not  the 
furious  strength  of  a  maniac  accomplish  ? 

Here  was  a  climax !  I  acknowledge,  I  felt  in  no  hurry  to 
restore  her  from  her  fainting  fit  Murder,  madness,  stupor 
and  starvation^  all  rose  in  i^palling  succession  before  m». 

'<  What  could  I  do  ?  What  should'  I  do  ?  I  boWed  my  head 
upon  my  hands  and  wept, — completely  overcome  by  this 
tragic  combination  of  fearful  extremities. 

A  loud  hurrah,  accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  herses'  feet 
now  broke  the  stifling  stillness,  and  springing  up,  I  rushed^ 
forward,  or  rather  hobbled  earnestly  towards  the  door  to  see 
if  it  was  yet  4Mcure.  ,    .      . 

As  I  reached  it,  it  was  burst  open  violently,  and  in  rushed 

my  friend  C ,  the  planter  I  followed  by  several  negros. 

He  was  a  good-humored,  vehement,  boisterous  man,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  me : — 

"  Caught  at  last  I— Why  what's  aU  this,  my  good  fellow?" 
looking  Tound  him,  in  astonishment  and  horror.     ^*  What 

sort  of  a  d ^I's  den  is  this  you've  fallen  into  ? — ^have  you 

been  playing  the  ^  Kilkenny  cats'  out  here  in  this  droll-look- 
ing place  ?  Are  those  two  people  dead  ?  What's  been  happen- 
ing?" 

<<  We've  been  having  a  brush  with  the  Cherokees, — ^these 
persons  are  wouhded  I" 

"  Hah !  the  very  fellows  I've  just  been  drubbing.  They 
carried  the  bodies  of  several  killed  and  wounded.    You  must 
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have  had  close  work  of  it,  mj  boy !  We  finifihed  the  biumeas 
for  them,  though,— K>nl7  three  got  off?" 

'^  Glad  of  it, — ^bnt  help  that  womaii,-^-flhe  has  fainted." 

"  Great  God ! — a  woman  here,— ^and  in  that  dress  ?" 

He  sprang  forward  to  the  bed  and  looked  at  her ! 

"  It  is  80,^^-48. 1  am  aliye.  Boys," — turning  to  the  negroes 
who  stood  at  the  door,  rolling  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes  in 
wonder  and  awe, — '^ran,  boys,  and  get  some  water,-r-yoii 
sav  the  spring  ont  there  as- we  oame?"  then  turning  to  me^ 
with  a  broad  expression  of  amazement,  he  asked  :-^ 

^^  Who  can  these  pei^le  be  ?  Did  they  drop  firom  the  clouds ? 
She's  wounded !  Did  flhe  fight  too  r 

'^  Indeed,  die  did, — she  did  the  most  of  it !" 

^^But  what  are  they  doing  here  with  all  this  droll  trump- 
ery 7  Did  she  faint  from  loss  of  blood  ?  Is  she  badly  hurt  ? 
This  old  jpaan  looks  as  if  he  irere  dead  2"  So  he  ran  on,  and 
without  waiting  for  answer,  and  tommg,  stepped  hastily  to 
the  door,  and  shotited  at  the  top  of  his  voice: — 

"  You  Tom ! — Scip ! — Jim !-— eome  along  with  that  water  I 
Here  are  these  poor  people  dying,  and  you  lazy  vagabonds 
yen — ah,  here  you  are !"  iuid  the  ihr^  negroes  rushed  for^ 
ward  te  the  door  of  the  rooia,  bearing  each  a. brimming  gourd 
in  one  hand  and  his  rifle  in  the  other.  The  foremost  stam* 
meredont: — 

^^  Heerd  yoo,  Massa^-^was  comin'  fast  as  we  could, — but 
Jim  say  he  war  afraid  ob  dem  cu'rus  folks  and  dem  cunjura- 
tion  wheels  thar, — he  was  'bout  to  slope,  an  I  cot^ch  he." 

^^  Hang  Jim  and  his  copjurations  !^-give  me  the  gourd,  you 
rascal!" 

"  Da  he  am,  Massa !"  while  Jim,  thrusting  his  own  gourd 
from  behind,  into  the  hand  of  Tom,  did  *^  sloped'  out,  sure 
enough,  rolling- his  big  eyes  behind  him  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  some  horrid  witch  in  pursuit. 

^'Here's  Jim's,  too! — snigger,  fool!    He  afeard!    Here, 
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MaBsa,  here'B  Scip%  too !  He  fool !"  and  the  seoond  darkle 
glided  fdrtiyely  from  the  door^  looking  oyer  his  shoulder. 

The  Planter  in  the  meantime  was  stooping  over  the  silent 
forms  of  the  conple,  and  administering  the  cooling  water  to 
them,  while  Tom  stood  bj  and  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  half 
grin  of  heroioal  indifference,  not  a  little  heightened  in  its  effect 
by  the  conscious  expression  of  snperieri^  «nd  trepidation 
which  still  lingered  npon  his  face,  since  he  looked  after  the 
hasty  retreat  of  his  sable  comrades  in  arms. 

^'  She  recovers !"  Haid  the  good-hearted  Planter,  eagerly, 
lifting  his  head.  The  woman  opened  her  eyes  and  sprang 
half  erect,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  sudden  shriek^  so  shrill 
that  I  involuntarily  placed  my  hands  upon  my  ears.  The 
Planter  stepped  backwards,  and  Tom,  in  spite  of  his  heroism, 
vanished  in  a  twinkle  out  of  the  door. 

'^What  does  this  mean?"  said^O j  glancing  quickly 

around  at  me.  ^^  Is  she  crazy  ?"  4Uid  he  q)rang  towards  her, 
instinctiyely,  forcing  her  down  upon  the  bed,  while  he  turned 
his  head  slightly  to  listen  for  my  answer. 

^  Yesj  she  is, — liold  her ! — ^held  her  firmly !«— she  is  not 
sane  now,  and  may  do  more  mischief  I" 

^^  I  understand  scalping, — but  this  infernal  den  is  too  much 
for  me !"  exclaimed  he,  as  lie  pressed  her  down  te  the  bed 
again,  while  her  shrieks  redoubled,  and  her  struggles  became 
more  furious.  He  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  yet  ^  his 
strength  was  required  to  keep  her  down,  and  he  turned  to  me 
with  an  expression  of  exhaustion  and  flurried  distress,  as  he 
exclaimed, — <^  Why  didn't  you  warn  me  of  this  7" 

«I  had  no  time!" 

• "  One  word  would  have  sufficed !"  ^ 

^^  And  what  good  would  that  have  done  7" 

'^  I  might  have  understood  something  I" 

^^No ! — ^you  could  not  have  known  more  after  an  explana- 
tion than  you  can  see !" 
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<<AndwliAti8thatr 

^^  Why,  jon  perceive  that  the  woman  is  out  of  her  head,— 
had  a  brain  fever.  She. Buffers  from  her  woimd|  her  .anxiety 
for  her  husband^  and  the  additional  excitement  of  the  late 
conflict,  that  ia  all !" 

^^What  ^hall  we  do?"  he  asked^iii  disi^ay,  as  it  became 
every  moment  more  difficult  to  keep  her  down. 

"  I  must  caQ  the  negrQS.back, — ^for  I  can  be  of  little  assist- 
lAce  to  you !" 

''  The  stupid  fools ! — ^you  can't  get;  them  to  come  back  V' 

^^  Yes  I  can !"  and  seizing  his^  rifle,  I  hobbled  to  the  door 
and  looked  out.  Tom  was  the  only  one  in  sig^t.  I  shouted 
to  him,  ordering  hi^  return.  The  fellow  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  fartively  askance  towards  me.  I  instantly  raised  the 
rifle,  and,  as  I  brought  it  to  bear  upon  him,  peremptorily 
ordered  his  return,  under  penalty  of  a  ball  through  hiswoolly 
head.  The  habit  of  obedience  conquered  his  fears  in  a  mea- 
sure, and  he  came  back  with,  a  slow,  unwilling  step. 

"  Why,  you  cowardly  rascal !"  'I  said,  in  an  angry  and  con- 
temptuous tone,  which  I  thought  might  sting  and  rouse  his 
pride, — for  I  knew  he  was  really  a  brave  fellow,  but  super- 
stitious, as  w^e  aU  his  dass, — ^^I  thought  you  had  fiome 
manhood  in  you, — a  great  big  lubber  like  you  to  run  away 
from  a  siok  and  wounded  woman !  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Tom. 
Gome  in  here,  your  master  needs  you  to  help  him  hold  her  V* 

"  Dat ! — dat !— dat ! — ^no  woman,  Massa !"  He  stammered 
hesitatingly,  as  he  looked  up  humbly  for  a  Element.  '^Dat 
witch, — she  make  poor  nigger  die  like  rotten  sheep  if  he 
touch  um !" 

^'  I  tell  you,  you  fool,  the  woman  is  no  witch ;  she  is  a 
good  woman,  and  has  a  bad  feve%  and  does  not  know  what 
she  is  doing !"  ^ 

^'  But,  Massa,  what  all  dat  conjure-wheels  do  dar  if  she  am 
nOv witch?"  he  persisted^  in  a  mc»:e  cheerful  voice,  but  still 
hanging  back. 
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"  Why,  you  stupid  fellow !— did  you  never  see  a  wheel, 
Tom?" 

^' Yes,  Massa,  .but  den  dem  aint'  cart-weels !' 

^< Fellow!"  said  I,  proYoked  at  his  tenacious  stupidity, 
^'  those  are  parts  of  small  machines,  and  can  hurt  neither  you 
nor  me.  Come  in,  this  moment,  without  another  word,  and 
assist  youi*  master  to  hold  the  woman  !" 

I  seized  him  by  the  collar  and  pushed  him  in,  saying,  as  I 
looked  significantly  at  my  rifle —  * 

"  Do  as^you  are  ordered,  or  reikiember  this  !" 

The  Planter,  who  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  continued 
violence  of  the  convulsions,  when  he  saw  the  cowering  negro 
enter,  saluted  him  with  a  wrathful  oath,  which  we  will  be 
excused  from  repeating,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ordered  him 
to  seize  the  woman's  arms,  enforcing  his  comjnand  with  a 
furious  kick,  followed  by  gentle  insinuation  that  he  would 
dash  his  brains  out,  if  he  dared  to  hi  her  up.  Tom  took 
hold  evidently  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  still  with  all  his 
might. 

^^  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  she-dragon  ?"  gasped  the 
poor  Planter,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow.  ^^  It  will  take 
half-a-dozen  men  to  hold  her  at  this  rate — ^we  shall  have  to 
tie  her!" 

At  this  moment  an  extraordinary  change  came  over  the 
face  t)f  the  raving  woman.  The  face  of  the  negro— as  he 
stooped  above  her,  holding  her  arms  and  body  down — ^was,  of 
course,  immediately  over  hers.  The  moment  her  eyes  rested 
upon  it  she  ceased  to  struggle,  and  lay — ^gazing  fixedly  up  at 
it  without  moving  lip  or  muscle.  We  both  noticed  it  at  the 
same  moment,  ^d  almost  held  our  breath  to  watch  the  result. 

After  some  little  while,^Bhe  began  to  speak  in  nearly  her 
ordinary  tone,  except  that  it  was  more  measured.  It  had 
before  been  so  shriekingly  incoherent,  that  we  could  only  dis- 
tinguish here  and  there  a  phrase. 

"Yes!  yes!    Poor  child  of  persecution,  you  are  here! 
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Tour  pale  tyrant  is  gone— he  tww  my  tyrant,  too !  With  his 
foot  upon  your  neck,  he  dutched  with  bloody  hands  at  mine* 
Then  I  was  forioas  because  I  must  be  free !  Yon  come  to 
console — ^becaise  the  oppressed  have  learned  to  know  what 
gentle  pity  is.  Yon  have  Gain's  mark  npon  your  clouded 
brow— 4>ut  so  has  truth.  There  is  the  allegorjy !  'The  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth  T*^'  He  that  was  first  shall  be  last !' 
That  brow  shall  grow  bright  oncO'  more — ^the  curse  shall  be 
annealed ! — ^It  shall  gvQw  pure  and  white  with  lore  and  truth 
^ — ^not  pale  of  fear-^livid  with  murder,  and  flushed  with  the 
ghastly  mark  of  bloody  hands  I  I  hate  my  guilty  race !"  she 
continued  to  murmur  in  a  lower  voice — '^  I  hate  our  ferocious 
cowardice !  ,  We  dare  not  be  men  like  the  hunting  fathers  of 
thy  hunted  race— the  hairy  children  of  the  accursed  Gain ! 
We  dare  not  meet  brute  force  with  brute  force,  and  hand  to 
claw  grapple  with  the  lion  in  his  might  I  We  sneak  behind 
our  cunning,  and  pervert  the  laws  of  mechanics — ^which  govern 
the  Universe,  rule  the  destinies  of  men  and  the  earth — ^into 
the  horrible  agents  of  wholesale  destruction  from  behind  our 
sheltered  ramparts !" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  woman  ranting  about  V*  said  tjie  Planter 
nervpusly — ^turning  to  me  with  a  bewildered  look.  '^  I  'most 
believe  she  is  a  witch  myself!  Who  ever  heard  such  wild 
gabble?    And  yet  she  tatts  very  plain !" 

She  had  stopped  when  he  spoke,  and  deliberately  tyrned 
her  eyes  upon  hun,  and  I  saw  nothing  more  in  their  expression 
now  than  I  had  noted  from  .the  first — a  sort  of  calm,  intense 
enthusiasm  or  stem  elevation.  So  far  as  appearances  went, 
the  crazy  fit  had  passed,  and  she,  if  not  restored  to  sanity, 
had  at  least  returned  to  her  habitual  mood  and  manner.  She 
spoke  very  coldly —  , 

" Yes !—* ranting  about?' — a  convenient  iford  that!  I 
rant  when  you  either  will  not  or  dare  not  understand!  I 
rant  when  I  tell  you  truths  you  have  not  the  soul  or  the 
heart  to  face !    I  rant  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  either  an 
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insensate  bmte,  a  maudlin  fool,  or  a  selfisli  tyrant ! — ^I  do 
not  mean  that  joti  are  alV  or  any  one  of  these  things  in  your 
own  responsible  deed— l)ut  I  mean  that  you  and  I,  and  that 
young  maft  there — out  whole  race  ! — deserve  such  epithets ! — 
because  we  have  and  are  conspiring  together — ^without  con- 
cert, even — ^but  from  tble  individual  selfishness  which  has 
either  been  educated  into  us  or  has  been  deliberately  assumed 
by  ourselves  in  spite  of  experience — ^to  oppress  our  fellow- 
men-7-not  of  one  color — but  of  aU!—ot  our  own!  Release 
me !'"  and  with  a  sudden  effort^  she  threw  the  terrified  negro- 
across  the  room  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  We  both  rode  to 
seize  her,  but  she  walked  with  the  Utmost  calmness  of  look 
and  manner  right^up  to  the  astounded  Planter. 

''  Do  not  place  your  hands  upon  me  •again.  I  am  perfectly 
myself  now.  I  know  I  have  been  delirious — ^I  am  not  so  any 
longer.  Forgive  what  I  have  said,  that  you  did  not  under- 
stand, and  done,  that  may  have  been  rude  and  violent,  for 
the  paroxysm,  has  passed,  and  I  now  know  you  as  you  are. 
You  have  no  doubt  been  kind,  and  I  shall  thank  you  as  a 
brother !" 

My  friend  was  entirely  confounded  by  this  sudden  change, 
and  stared  at  the  woman  with  such  an  expression  of  almost 
ludicrous  surprise,  that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  restrain 
a  slight  disposition  to  smile--p-particularly  when  I  caught  a 
gHmpse  of  the  eager  and  abject  form  of  Tom  creeping 
stealthily  behind  her,  and  from  a  respectful  distance,  catch- 
ing, with  pricked  ears,  open  mouth,  and  wide  staring  eyes, 
every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

"Does  he  live?"  she  said  to  me,  as  she  turned  slowly 
towards  the  old  man,  and  bent  over  him — feeling  his  pulsa- 
tion— before  I  cotild  ans^r  she  looked  tip — 

"Yes!  it  is  all  well  as  yet.  Leave  him  to  me — he  will 
recover  soon  in  my  charge.  Thank  God ! — he  was  insensible 
while  I  was  so! — ^was  he  not?"  she  asked  eagerly,  turning 
her  head. 
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^'  Yes ;  he  has  not  mo^ed  yet !'' 

^'  We  can't  leave  this  poor  woman  here  alone !"— exclaimed 
my  friend,  with  returning  self-poesesaton — '^We  must  remoye 
them  to  my  honse  and  have  them  cared  for  V* 

"No,  friend — ^ihat  oanubt  be!'!  said  the  woman — "We  Kve 
here  or  we  die  here !  If  you  wish  to  do  any  thin^,  send  your 
slaves  here  with  provisionfif  and  some  simple  comforts.  Leave 
that  young  man  with  me,  and  we  will  nurse  him  ourselves !" 

My  friend  was  about  ^  answer  vehemently  with  his  usual 
rough  impatience  of  contradiction^  but  I  appealed  to  him  in  a 
beseeching  look  for  acquiescenoe-r-for  the  present  at  least. 
I  found  seme  difficulty,  in  the  hurried  and  whispered  conver* 
sation  which  ensued  while  she  turned  back  to  affectionate 
offices — ^in  convincing  him  that  it  was  best  to  let  this  strange 
and  unmanageablo  woman  have  he^  own  way — ^that  we  must 
humor  her,  qr  we  could  do  nothing  for  hec« 

He  finally  consei^ti^  with  evident  reluctance,  to  remain 
^th  me,  and  send  Tom  back  to  the  plantation  for  supplies. 
It  was  about  twenty  miles  distant,  and  we  might  expect  to 
hear  something  of  our  scout  by  mid-day  to-morrow.  When 
it  was  explained  to  Tom  what  was  expected  of  him,  he  accepted 
the  mission  with  astonishing  alacrity,  and  expressed  with 
eagerness,  in  his  own  quaint  fashion,  his  readiness  to  do 
every  thing  that  speed  and  energy  oonld  ^lecomplish,  for  he 
said,  with  a  shamed  and  sneaking  glance  at  me— 

"  She  aint  no  witch — Jim  are  jes*  the  nigger  fool  I  sed  he 
war!  She  be  a  good  woman, . lAassa ! — ^Tom  will  gib  he's 
scalp  fur  hur  any  time!"  and  springing  upon  his  horse  he 
galloped  away,  rifle  in  hand,  and  alone  across  these  dangerous 
wilds.     . 

"  Tom  is  all  right  now  I"  I  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a.smile 
iis  we  turned  into  the  house. 

"Yea;  he's  brave  as  a  bull-dog,  when  he  knows  what  he's 
doing,"  answered  my  friend,  with  a  contemplative  look,  as  we 
turned  towards  the  round  bouse-^"  But,  by  heaven ! — ^I'd  like 
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to  know  where  he  gets  his  sudden  oonfidence  from — ^for  this 
woman  seems  now  almost  as  much  of  a  witch  to  me  as  she 
did  at  first  to  him  I  She  must  fte  either  a  witch  or  a  mad- 
woman !" 

^^ Nonsense  V*  said  I,  ^^she  is  neither!" 

I  reconciled  onr  ^Planter,  in  some  degree,  to  what,  appa- 
rently, there  was  no  mode  of  escape  from,  and  on  re-entering 
the  house,  he  acted  with  considerable  circumspection,  not  a 
little  to  my  amusemmt! — ^I  could  not  help  perceiying  that 
this  caution  was  not  a  little  tempered  with  awe; 

The  woman  continued  perfectly  quiet — administered. to  her 
husband. in  many  sagacious  though  unusual  ways,  and  he  eyi- 
dently  improved. 

Tqm  returned  panctually  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him 
a  Impply  of  creature  comforts  and  leading  my  horse.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  animal  back  again,  and  turning 
to  my  friend,  stared  him  in  the  face,  exclaiming — 

"  Why,  where  did  Tpm  get  my  horse  ?  This  is  the  first  time 
I've  thought  of  him  since  the  fight — I  supposed  he  must  hare 
been  carried  off  by  the  Gherokees !'' 

He  laughed  heartily,  while  Tom  grinned  his  broadest  grin« 

"Yah!  yah!  yah,  massa! .  Dat  witch<^r-woman  witch  he 
back  agin !" 

Tom  had  brought  another  companion,  in  whose  pluck  he 
had  more  confidence,  I  suppose,  and  they  both  laughed  with 
great  t^pparent  enjoyment  at  this  sally.  My  friend  slapped 
me  on  the  shoulder  pleasantly-^ 

"  I'm  afraid  you  would  have  gone  off  on  a  broom-stick  sure 
enough,  but  that  your  horse  was  wiser  than  yourself,  and 
knew  his  way  home  better !  We  took  his  back  trail,  expecting 
to  find  some  of  your  bones,  at  least,  and  it  brought  us  to  this 
place!" 

"  Well,  I  shall  learn  to  place  my  trust  in  horses  mor^here- 
after — ^that  is  all  I"  and  we  proceeded  to  arrange  our  storA. 
In  finding  places  to  deposite  them  ftround  the  single  chamber, 
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I  took  an  opportonitj  to  enmine  the  little  recess- of  whioh  I 
have  made  mentioiu  I  was  not  mueh  surprised  to  find  it 
filled  with  books — ^for  that  I  was  jHrepared  to  expect — ^bat  for 
the  number  of  irare  and  .ralaable  works  npon  onh  subject,  I 
had  neyet  seen  it  surpassed,  even  in  extensive  and  pretentious 
libraries.  They  were  nearly  all  works  upon  Social  Science, 
and  especiaUj  in  its  relations  to  Mechanics.  I  had  only  time 
to  glance  hastily  oyer  the  titles,  but  they  impressed  me  quite 
as  strangely  as  had  the  appearance  of  the  room  -and  its  wheels 
and  models  in  the  first  pl|tce.  This  discovery  only  served  to 
increase  my  curiosity. . 

We  soon  had  every  thing  arranged  in  some  sort  of  rude 
comfort — and  as  it  was  too  larte  for  any  body  to  retuni  to 
the  plantation,  my  friend  consented  to  remain  until  morn- 
ing. My  wound  proved  less  formidable,  now  that  there 
were  others  to  wait  upon  the  wounded.  The  old  man  was 
gradually  waking  and  tiie  woman  continued  perfectly  calm* 

Tom  was  very  active  now,  and  quickly  p^duced  for  us  an 
admirable  supper.  He  was  very  alert  in  serving  the  woman, 
and  woidd  jump  eagerly  at  her  slightest  gesture,  ^nd  ran  to 
do  any  erran4  she  might  require.  It  was  even  amusing  to 
observe  how  reverentially  he  watched  her  and  obeyed  the 
slightest  ;word  or  movement  of  the  hand,  and  even  endeavored 
to  anticipate  her  very  thought. 

She  received  it  all  as  a  Qiatter  of  course,  merely  deigning 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  look.  She  seldom  spdce  to  us,  and 
then  it  was  in  an  abrupt  and  alqiost  inoperative  manner,  which 
excessively  disgusted  my  Planter  friend— though  he  obeyed 
her  with  nearly  th^  alacrity  of  Tom. himself — and  then  would 
come  back  to  me  growling  in  an  "undertone,  most  furiously 
about — "  A  crazy  harriden ! — an  insolent  virago  I— a  ranting 
•  fanatic  !— ^  wier-woiiian ! — ^a  witch  It— a  she-devil,"  4;c.  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  all  thede  e^letiv.es,  fbr  I  felt  how 
entirely  impulsive  they  were,  and  bow  Ilttfe  they  expressed  of 
his  real  feeling  about  her. 
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We  passed  the  night  qnietlj,  ami  had  the  satisfSaiCtion  to 
find  in  the  morning  that  the  old  man  had  opened  his  eyee, 
and  after  his  bath,  seemed  entirely  conscious — ^recognizing 
me  with  a  smile,  and  my&iend  with  a  slight  but  placid  more- 
ment  of  the  head;  He  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  and  it 
soon  becaoQie  apparent  that  he  had,  temporarily,  at  least,  lost 
the  power  of  speech. 

We  were -all  greatly  shocked  at  discovering  this  sad  mis- 
fortune; but  the  wonutn,  although  I  could  clearjy  see  thai 
she  shuddered  at  the  discovery,  remained  aj^arently  cool, 
and  only  remarked  :— 

^^I  said  his  recoyery  nmst  be  slow, — butwhethei^  it  cbme 
or  not,  I  shall  be  content,  for  his  glorious  brain  has  been 
spared ;  I  can  see  that  in  his  clear,  firm  eye,  ^nd  if  he  only 
recoyers  the  use  of  his  hands  and  body,  the  great  work  may 
yet  be  accomplished  !^'  and  she  turned  off  about  her  domestic 
duties,  as  he  nodded  a  subKmely  placid  acquiescence, — at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  me  !- 

The  Planter  was  early  ready  to  return, — ^telling  me  that 
he  would  send  oyer  a  servant  eyery  day,  or  come  himself  to 
see  how  we  were  getting  on.'  He  offered  to  leaye  Tom  witli 
us,  but  I  had  stoutly  refused,  and  the  woman  peremptorily. 
Tom  brought  up  the  horses  the  Planter  had  mounted,  and 
the  other  slaye  was  also  in  the  saddle,  when  Tom,  who  bad 
been  standing  during  the  moments  of  leaye-taldng,  came  for- 
ward, and  making  a  huinblb  bow  at  his  master's  stirrup,  said, 
in  a  faltering  yoice:— ^ 

^^  Massa ! — you  please  to  gib  Tom  leaye  to  stay  here  and 
wMt  on  dis  gemmen  and  dat  sick  lady?" 

"Why,  Tom,  she  wont  haye  you,  my  good  fellow!  Tye 
offered  to  leay©  you  already  I" 

Tom  seemed  greatly  humiliated  by  this  speech,  tad  bowed 
his  head  with  a  look  of  deep  mortification  for  a  moment,  and 
then  lifting  it  suddenly,  exclaimed,  with  a  droll  look  of  eagor 
entreaty : — 
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^'Dat  no  matter  to  Tom,  Massa!  He  sleep  imder  de  tree 
ontsid^,  and  bring  de  wood,  and  fetch  de  water  from  de  spring, 
and  no  look  at  urn  if  she  no  like  it  for  Tom!" 

I  said  to  the  planter,  in  a  low  yoioe:-^  . 

**  Perhaps  yon  had  better  let  him  stay  !  The  poor  fellow 
seems  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  and  may  be  of  assist- 
ance!'' 

"•You  know  I  wanted  yon  to  keep  him, — ^bnt  what  will 
this  virago  inside  say  to  it?  I  believe  she  has- bewitched  him 
already,-*-do  yon  think  she  won't  whisk  him  .off  <m  a  broom- 
stick,  nor  anything  of  that  sort?" 

"O,  no!  ril  mbke  his  peace  with  her, — I'll  engage!  but 
I  want  him  to  stay  now, — ^because  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
sort  of  sympathy  and  veneration  for  this  woman  interests  me, 
and  I  wish  to  trace  its  real  cause, — at  present  it  ia  entirely 
inexplicable!" 

"  0,  very  good !  Tom,  you  may  stay.  It  seems  as  curious 
to  me  as  to  you.  I  shall  come  over  as  often  as  I  can  to  see 
you  all, — but,"  he  added,  leaning  down  from  his  saddle  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper: — ^*I  want  you  to  beware  hew  Tom 
hears  any  more  of  her  fanatical  talk  aboitt  Cain  and  the 
darkies, — such  things  always  lead  to  niuchief,  and  I'm  half 
afraid  that  is  why  Tom  has  so  soon  got  over  his  scare  about 
her!" 

"¥es! — ^yea!"  I  answered,  with  a  smile,*— "I'U  fieeto 
Tom's  morals."- 

^*^Then,  good-by,  and  look  sharp  for  witches  and  Bed- 
skins!" 

So  saying,  he  struck  spurs  into  his  horse  and  gallopped 
off  beneath  the  mossy  hung  boughs,  followed  by  his  servant, 
while  Tom,  with  great  glee,  unharnessed  his  horse  and  led 
him  off  to  stake  him  out  nealr  mine.  His  manner  was  comi- 
cally exulting,  as  I  watched  him  until  nearly  out  of  view. 
He  would  throw  his  head  far  back^  seeming  to  be  in  a  parox- 
ism of  low  laughter, — ^the  chuckling  sound  of  which  would 
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just  reach  xae ;  he  would  occaaionally  toss  np  his  arms  in 
ezidtationy  or  jtunp  into  the  air,  Btriking  his  heels  together 
twice  or  thrice  e'er  he  came  down,  and  make  sundry  other 
antics,  to  the  evident  astonishment  of  his  horse,  who  would 
suddenly  jerk  backwards,  while  Tom,  in  total  unconsciousness, 
would  tug  away  at  the  lariat,  nttmng  some  comical  expletiye^ 
until  he  got  him  started  again,  and  then  go  on  rejoicing ! 

I  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to  the  womali,  having 
determined  that  she  and  Tom  nught  settle  the  affair  after 
their  own  fashion.  For  several  days  I  could  see.  nothing 
of  him,  thpugh  the  wood  and  water  necessary  for  us  was 
regularly  deposited  at  the  door.  The- woman,  or  myself  as 
it  happened,  would  take  it  in ;  and,  as  she  made  no  comment 
upon  the  obvious  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  I  did  not, 
of  course,  allude  to  it.  Indeed,  the  terms  of  our  intercourse 
were  so  monosyllabic  that  I  could  only  speak  to  her  concern- 
ing  matters  of  plain  necessity.  Her  wound  had  to  be  cared 
for,  but  most  of  all  that  of  the  husband!  She  sometimes 
remembered  to  cook,  but  when  she  did  not  do  so  I  attended 
to  that  necessary  duty  myself.  My  friend  had  not  returned 
as  I  expected,  nor  had  we  heard  a  word  from  him  as  yet. 

The  husband  grew  better  with  unexpected  rapidity,  and 
when  he  finally  was  able,  with  slight  assistance,  to  resume 
his  acou^tomed  chair,  it  was  a  grand  occasion  with  us ;  for 
the  woman  had  evidently  clung  with  a  pertinacity,  which  was 
stiU  afraid  to  precipitate  its  despair,  to  the  hope  that  when 
he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  constitutional  strength  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  use  his  limbs  for  locomotion,  the  faculty 
of  speech  would  return  to  him — therefore  she  had  applied 
herself  to  the  restoration  of  his  physique  exclusively,  and  had, 
with  an  obvious  feeling  of  trepidation,  avoided  calling  out 
from  him  the  slighest  attempt  at  using  his  voice.  Kow  came 
the  shock  in  full !  We  had  seated  him  in  the  chair,  and  he 
glanced  around  with  a  beaming  look  upon  the  instruments  of 
bis  labor.    He  even  picked  them  up,  such  as  were  near  him^ 
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witii  an  affectionate  familiarity,  and  seemed  to  think  of 
resuming  his  labors  where  he  left  them  off.  Her  eyes  brimmed 
and  glistened  as  she  watched  him,  and  when  he  took  up  his 
magnifying  glass  she  leaned  forward,  suddenly,  and  asked, 
with  an  eager  and  hopeful  expression : — 

"  WiUiam,  is  the  light  good  r 

He  nodded  his  hec^  pleasa^tly,  but  spoke  no  word;  she 
turned  pale  at  this,  and  said,  in  an.  agonized  Yoiee,  while  with 
blue  and  parted  lips  she  hung  upon  his  answer  :-^ 

"  William,  ifhy  do  you  not  speak  ?" 

He  made  an  inarticulate  movement  of  the  lips,  raised  his 
finger  to  them,  ahd  shook  his  head  sadly.  She  clasped  her 
hands  and  staggered  backwards*,  but  I  caught  her.  For  one 
minute  she  was  motionless,  except  a  slow  shivering  of  the 
body ;  and  with  rigid  features  and  lips  compressed,  leaned 
against  me^  with  such  an  expresnon  of  hopeless  abandon,  that 
I  could  9ot  help  the  tears  springing  to  my  eyes.  *  She  soon 
recovered  her  self-possession,  and  raising  herself  erect,  she 
coldly  remarked : — 

^'  He  can  at  least  talk  for  humanity  in  deeds ;  his  eyes  have 
language  enough  for  us  to  converse." 

From  this  time  she  seemed  to  me  a^  one  stricken;  she 
moved  about  in^  tearless  silence, — ^never  speaking  to  me, 
except  when  compelled,  and  then  only  in  monosyllables. 

She  never  attempted  to  speak  to  him  again,  except  by  looks 
or  signs,  of  Which  ihey  liad  in  a  few  days  established  a  simple 
but  sufficiently  significant  system.  I  never  heard  this  woman 
complain  once  of  her  wound,  though  it  was  clearly  a  severe 
one,  and  she  must  have  suffered  greatly.  She  went  calmly 
on  as  usual,  watching  every  want  of  her  husband,  and  even 
anticipating  many.  He  had  recovered  sufficiently  now  to  be 
able  to  resume  his  labor,  and  she  kept  near  him  all  the  time, 
seeming  to  understand  perfectly  the  effect  of  every  new 
combination  attempted,  and  the  purpose  which  was  to  be 
attained. 
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So  much  was  she  abfiorbed,  thatr  she  nerer  appeared  to 
notice  the  fact  that  we  had  heard  nothmg  from  my  friend, 
the  planter,  and  that,  still  our  stores  of  provisions,  wood  and 
water,  did  not  appear  to  diminish  in,  the  least,  and  that  I  had 
only  to  hobble  to  the  door  to  bring  them  in  each  morning. 
She  asked  no  questions,  and  saw  nothing  but  what  was  required 
for  her  husband. 

My  life  now  grew  horribly  monotonous.  The  eternal  silence, 
broken  only  by*  an  occasional  word  to  me,  which  had  sole 
reference  to  some  one  of  the  details  of  our  material  wants; — 
that  dumb  worker,  so  earnestly  plying  his  purious  and  delicate 
labors; — ^that  stem,  and  almost  sleepless  watcher,  whose  eyes 
were  always  upon  him,  and  who  scarcely  seemed  to  be  aware  of 
^ty  presence  ;^— that  noiseless  guardianship  .over  our  necessities 
from  without  ;-7«ll  taken  together,  had  such  an  effect  up<m 
my  imagination,  that  sometimes  I  really  believed  myself  to  be 
in  a  dream,  and  that  the  whole  of  these  surroundings  were 
unreal  as  drifting  phantasmagoria  through  the  skies  of  cloud- 
land. 

I  had  noticed  for  some  days  past  that  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
shone  with  an  unusual  brightness,  and  that  to  all  my  questions 
with  regard  .to  her  wound  she  gave  either  evasive  or  abrupt 
answers.  The  ball  had  not  yet  been  extracted,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, though  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  stem 
being  had  attempted  to  cut  it  out  herself  in  private.  In 
so  deep  a  wound  there  would  be,  of  course,  a  severe  and 
dangerous  sloughing.  She  had  given  me  no  sort  of  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  how  far  it  had  progressed,  for,  like  a  wounded 
panther,  she  went  sullenly  apart  to  live  or  die  alone  at  the 
feet  of  .her  mate. 

I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to  notice  these  dreary  symp- 
toms, and  isolated  and  unsympathetic  as  our  relations  were, 
and  had  been,  I  wept  like  a  child  when  I  saw  her  at  last 
fall  upon  the  bed  her  husband  bad  so  lately  occupied,  and 
with  the  first  expression  of  utter  helplessness  I  had  yet  heard 
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from  her,  exclaim : — "  It  is  all  over !  The  straggle  is  closed 
for  me !    Se  will  finish  the  work  alone !" 

I  reached  her  side  as  soon  as  possible,  ^he  was  most  pain* 
fully  haggard,  apd  her  eyes  were  distended  to  a  degree  which 
made  their  expression  seem  peculiarly  ghafltly.  She  recog- 
nized me  with  a  smile  of  such  genial  sweetness,  as  for  the 
first  time  showed  me  directly  the  infinite  depth  and  tenderness 
of  that  strong  heart.  She  had  never  revealed  herself  to  me 
before,  so  that  I  fiM  her^.  recognition ;  she  had  kept  all;  her 
aympathuss  with  an  austere  ezclnsiveness  for  her  husband, 
and  those  she  hafl  given  to  me  infere  merely  general,  such  as 
she  would  have  given  to  any  other  member  of  the  human 
family.  She  beckoned  me  to  come  to  her.  I  qame  and 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her  couch,  she 
placed  her  hand  upon  my  head,  s&T^gf  '^^  &  low,  solemn 
voice : — 

^^  My  son,  while  I  am  yet  strong  enough,  I  wish  to  explain 
mubh  to  you  that  you  neither  have  nor  could  have  compre- 
hended. I  seem  to  you,  no  doubt,  a  wild  a^d  inoomprehen- 
sible  fanatic — ^my  husband  a^  drealmer !  ITeither  idea  is  the 
true ,  one.  We  are  both  enthusiasts — ^and  love  our  common 
pu^ose  more  than  we  love  each  other — ^for  a  great  thought 
is,  and  should  be,  far  more  sacred  than  any  passion.  Love 
is  only  spiritualized  in  reality  when  two  souls  metet  in  the 
same  idea  !  Animals  have  pasa^ops,  even  stronger  than  ours 
— ^but  have  they  a  purpose?  They  have  the  purpose  oi  living* 
We  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  higher  !  We  have  something 
more  to  do  thaa  to  *  live,  and  move,  and  have  a  being' — we 
have  to  work  !  Work  for  what  ?  For  its  men  and  women — 
its  animab,  its  birds,  its  insects,  its  fishes,  its  reptiles,  it^ 
monsters,  anthropophagi^  and  all ! — ^Work  to  elevate,  enlarge, 
expand — ^to  beautify — ^to  glorify !  Work  to  make  the  flowers 
like  those- we  know  in  dreams-^the  trees  express  our  thoughts 
of  overshadowing  strength  and  lovie — ^the  rocks,  of  grandeur 
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»-the  moimtaiiui,  of  Bublime !    We  must  unchain  the  winter 
—quell  the  torrid  sun  I — 

We  xnnBt  oharm  the  irfttet — ^make  its  sedges  spread-^ 
Must  irin  aU  bitter  berries  rvp  and  make  tbem  tun  to  bread  1 
B'en  the  iaaensate  sod 

Must  wake  to  know  its  life. 
To  feel  it  has  a  God, 
And  join  the  upward  strife! 

So  she  spoke^  in  a  rapid,  distinct  manner,  for  some  moments, 
and  then  abfuptlj  ceased.  This  wild  and  half-poetical  rhap- 
sody impressed  me  quite  as.solemnlj  as  the  mythical  mutterings 
of  a  Pythoness  would  have  done,^  and  I  could  make  no  reply. 
Very  soon  she  commenced  speaking  agun,  in  a  Yoice  still 
more  subdued. 

'  ^*  This  soufids  to  you  as  altogether  vague,  because  the 
thoughts  are  new.  But  do  you  know  these  thoughts  are  as 
old  as  humanity  ?  Men  hare  always  tiiought  so— when  they 
had  brains  to  think  with ;  they  hare  not,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  dared  to  speak  what  they  knew  I  They  have  hidden 
their  sense  in  aUegories — ^they  haye  spoken  in  double  mean-* 
ings — or  they  haye  demonstrated'  in  words.  This  was  not 
sufficient.  Mankind  requires  something  more  than  words ! 
The  hieroglyphics  of  our  infancy,  as  a  race,  must  not  be  rto- 
dered  into  demonstration  alone — but  into  physical  realities. 
We  must  speak  in  creations— 4ike  Gods  !-^-if  we  wish  to  be 
worthy  of  our  trust.  We  must  prove  that  he — and  we  !^* 
possessing  the  ^one  talent' — (which  simply  means  our  earth)  I 
are  worthy ;  and  that  it  may  not  be  given  to  Mm  possessing 
five!  In  a  word,  we* shall  not  and  cannot  wrap  that  ^07i6 
talent  in  a  napkm  !'  We  must  work  in  our  own  despite  and 
for  our  own  self-reepeetr-miM^  be  doing  for  the  good  of  others, 
as  well  as' ourselves  T' 

«  But  how  f "  said  I,  humbly—"  It  is  easy  enough  to  dig !" 
"  0  yes  !»-to  delve  is  the  lot  of  our  race  I    But  we  must 
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dig  up  hill — moles,  and  all  loTf  beasts  and  reptiles  climb 
towards  the  apex.     Aspiration  has  no  wings ! — It  climbs  ! — ' 
it  does  not  soar  ! — ^all  that  even  Shakspeare  says  is,  that 

<  Aspiratioii  krtedUk  irings  V 

We  must' cultivate  the  facility**— the  habit  of  going  up  will 
soon  accustom  us  to  new  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  that 
had  never  been  suggested — ^but  I  wander!  The.  relation 
which  I  intended  to  give  you  -is  a  very  siinpl^  one.  You 
asked  me  how  we  should  work  7  I  will  tell  you  how  /  have 
worked,  and  why  ? 

^^I  was  poor  as  strength  always  is!  The  knaves  starve 
wisdom  because  it  is  child-like !  I  was  a  daughter  of  New 
England — I  was  proud  and  self-reliant — I  determined  very 
early  in  my  life  that  I  would  support  myself !  My  parents, 
from  whom  my  plan  met  but  little  sympathy,  of  course  opposed 
violently  my  purpose  to  go  to  some  great  cotton  mill,  and 
work  there  for  my  own  support.  They  were  poor,  too,  but 
proud  of  an  i^cestral  position ;  they  could  and  would  not  resign 
it,  as  they  supposed,  to  ignoble  a^ocialions !  We  had  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle — ^the  amount  of  which  was,  that  I  learned 
to  ha,te'  most  heartily  their  cowardly  apprehension  of  the 
^  say-so'  of  the  world  !  I  carried  my  point,  and  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  for  one  dat/j  my  romantic  delusion  with  regard 
to  the  general  idea  of  associated  labor  in  public  xmlls  and 
manufactories,  was  nearly  kept  up— f-but  the  filth  and  want 
of  ventilation  first  locked  me. 

"In  a  few  hours  after  tbe  excitement  of  my  new  posi- 
tion had  passed,  I  began  to  feel  myself  stifled — ^my  mouth 
was  dry  and  my  lungs  suffered  frbm  the  cotton-lint,  which 
filled  the  air  in  infinite  particles.  I  nearly  fainted  when  we 
were  turned  loose  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  sensation  was 
little  decreased  when  I  returned  to  my  room  in  one  of  the 
regular  boarding  houses.  It  was  an  affair  of  seven  by  six, 
without  a  pretence  of  ventilation,  and  contained  two  beds. 

22 
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"The  food  vaA  hor^ble!  The  mercenary  wretches  em- 
ployed to  grind,  aad  starve^  and  rot  the  life  out  of  several 
thousand  helpless  girls,  proved  worthy  of  their  employers! 
They  were  just  as  ruthless  barterers  in  human  flesh  as  hell 
could  ask,  or  millionaires  applaud ! 

"Since,  I  have  wsdked  in  the  tradk  of  plagae,  leprosy, 
cholera,  and  fever-r-but  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  so 
humiliating  to  personal  dignity— so  oppressive  to  individual 
health — so  brutal  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  sympathies  as  the 
whole  system  of  these  mills.  The  poor  children  of  strength 
and  poverty  die  off,  as  regularly  as  the  motiis  of  the  silk- 
worm, in  three  or  four  years  at  the  most^— or  else  they  oour 
geal  into  a  sort  of  old-maid-withered  state,  whidi,  in  its 
wrinkled  and  horrid  distortions,  is  more  monstrous  than  any 
thmg  this  side  the  English  ooOieml'^-accardiTig  to  JParlia 
mentary  ReporU  ! 

"  I  could  not  be  a  slave !  ^  I  would  noi  be  a  minion.  I  left 
the  mills — ^I  left  my  family  with  the  determination  to  work 
somehow — ^to  redeem  the  eptrth  from  this  great  eviL 

"  This  was^  a  vast  undertaking  for  a  poor  forlcNm  female. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  had  strong  feelings  that  something  could 
be  done,uBVen  by  one  so  humble  as  myself.  But  first  I  had 
to  earn  my  own  bread,  and  as  my  education  had  been  good, 
and  I  had  read  eagerly  since  my  early  childhood,  I  thought 
myself  qualified  to  act  as  governess,  and  advertised.  I  soon 
found  a  place.  It  happened  to  be.  in  a  rich  and  visionary 
family,  every  member  of  which  had  mounted  some  particular 
hobby  of  its  owp.  I  thought  myself  in  heaven  for  awhile, 
but  soon  began  to  perceive  that  hobbies  are  hobbies. 

"  I  found  this  family  of  world-Mmoun — ^for  no  one  of  them 
was  any  thing  short ! — tiie  most  intense  seff-igU  I  had  ever 
met.  The  only  merit  they  possessed  was  obstinacy.  Each 
one  held  to  his  or  her  opinion  with  a  ludicrous  pertinacity, 
and  the  house  was  one  continuous  Babel  of  controversy.  All 
the  reform  topics  of  the  day  were  thus  continually  dinned 
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into  my  ears,  and  the  running  commentary  upon  this  anxiotia 
care  for  hnmanitj  was  fomished  in  the  dissolute  habits  of  the 
family.  A  more  vicious,  mlean,  and  oowarcKy  set  of  knares 
and  beasts  I  never  saw  congregated  in  one  honsehold.  It 
was  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  vices  of  civilization.  With  an 
immense  inherited  fortune  and  entire  leisure,  they  united 
untameable  passions  and  great  intellectual  activity — ^without 
one  particle  of  faith  or  of  honor.  Each  mounted  a  hobby 
because  it  was  the  fashion,  and  rode  it  until  ^  the  galled  jade 
winced !'  The  passion  for  notoriety,  which  predominated 
among  them,  was  inexorable.  All  the  lustful  vices  a  corrupt 
humanity  ever  dreamed  of,  were  practised  among  them.  These 
were  absolutely  carried  to  hideous  excesses,  and  I  became  a 
victim."  ■ 

"The  family  were  very  handsome,  and  the  oldest  son  was 
magnificently  so.-  He  early  cast  his  eyes  upon  me.  His 
advances  weria  very  subtle.  He  discovered  my  tendency 
towards  what  are  called  liberal  views,  and  upon  that  key-note 
his  skill  was  Satanic  as  his  will  was  invincible.  He  imbued 
me  folly  with  the  knowledge  of  all  modem  ifms — ^libertinism 
among  the  rest — in  the  end !  Nothing  that  clairvoyance  has 
guessed,  Swedenborg  dreamed,  or  Fourier  idealise^  but  that 
I  heard  it  all  in  his  soft  musical  tones,  breathed  insidiously 
against  my  cheek.  I  beBeved  it  all,  and  believed  him.  My 
ruin  was  the  consequence,  as  I  have  hinted.  I  bore  him  a 
child!  The  wretch  had  removed  me  from  my  place,  and 
deserted  me  before  the  child  was  bom !  Why  should  I  de* 
scribe  the  sufferings  of  a  strong  nature  under  such  a  wrong  ? 
Like  natures  understand  them  better  without  description !  A 
friend  who  knew  and  loved  me,  a  just  and  righteous  man, 
adopted  the  child  of  shame,  and  has  done  well  by  him. 

One  dark  night,  beneath  a  murky  lam'p,  I  met  and  stabbed 
the  villain,  in  the  place  where  I  had  awaited  him  for  hours. 
He  knew  me  as  he  fell,  and  I  lauglied  in  his  dying  ear.  I 
fled  the  country,  of  courpe,  and  cftme  to  Texas.    In  Galvestoii 
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I  met  this  man — ^my  husband.  I  had  lived  there  for  seyeral 
years,  teaching  the  only  regular  school  they  had  in  the 
country.  I  had,  after  a  fearful  struggle,  gained  a  sort  of 
resignation. 

^'But  once  I  heard  some  ribald  fellows  of  that  rude  society 
ridiculing  a  '^  crazy  old  cotc/'  as  they  called  him.  They  said 
he  did  nothing  but  ^work!  workt  work!  all  day;  and  that 
nobody  could  understand  what  the  poor  old  fool  was  doing 
with  his  wheels  and  his  stupid  machines.' 

*^  I  at  once  deteicmined  to  know  this  man !  To  be  abused 
by  such  fellows  was  enoi^h  to  persuade  me  in  his  favor.  I 
went  to  see  him.  I  found  him  as  you  have  seen  him*-a 
mighty  intellect  with  a  feeble  physique  I  Wo  became  friends 
at  once.  My  enthusiasm  had  only  been  ^  driren  in'-:— so  to 
say,  and  now  came  rushing  back  to  the  surface  of  expression. 
I  found  him  alone,  and  abnost  helpless.  He  had  no  one  to 
care  for  him,  and  could  not  care  for  himself— for,  although 
he  possessied  some  means,  he  was  too  much  abstracted  to 
notice  minor  details  of  comfort — so  he  lired  in  the  most  pain- 
fully squallid  manner.  He  did  his  own  cooking,  and  made 
his  bed  once  a  week — ^for  he  would  not  hare  a  servant  about 
him,  bemuse  he  feared  he  might  disturb  his  work-^the 
apparent  chaos  of  which  was  his  order! 

*^  I  talked  with  this  man, — ^for  he  talked  then !  long  and 
eagerly.  He  told  me  much  that  satisfied  me.  He  showed 
me  that  the  reform,  for  which  so  many  true  and  devoted 
spirits  were  really  laboring,  was  a  different  thing  from  the 
cant  of  the  frofeuional  reformers.  They  prayed  in  public 
places  to  be  '^  seen  of  men ;"  they,  who  are  in  earnest,  pray 
in  deeds,  and  not  in  words ;  and  neither  do  they  let  the  right 
hand  know  what  the  left  hand  doeth ! 

'^  He  showed  me  that  the  popular  schemes  of  reform  were 
all  purely  theoretical.  That  they  could,  and  would  accom- 
plish nothing  direct !  That  all  true  reforms  must  begin  in  the 
physical !  That  men  were  moved  only  througb  material  means. 
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and  that  it  was  tliroagh  sncli  means  tliat  the  material  was  to 
be  reached  and  elevated.  *  That  the  laWof  Mechanics  were 
the  laws  of  the  tmiye^se  in  dimuendo  !  and  that  the  hatreds, 
the  oppressions,  the  crimes,  the  monstrosities  of  our  social 
system,  were  onlj  to  be  reached  through  Mechanics!  The 
law  of  order  was  supreme,  and  this  law  required  a  material 
medium.  Mankind  was  only  to  be  emancipated  into  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  spiritual  by  the  aid  of  machinefy  ! — of  rail-roads, 
canals,  &c. !  Then  the  working  classes  would  have  leisure, 
leisure  to  think  and  feel;  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts;  to 
make  the  flowers  grow ! 

^But,  yet,  as  he  taught,  they  need  a  higher  Mechanics! 
They  have  steam,  and  air  and  electricity, — ^fliey  have  appro- 
priated the  water  and  the  gasses, — brutes,  minerals,  vegeta- 
tion,— all ! — but  Qjk^Power  !  superior  to  them  all !      ' 

'^  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the  law  cftab&r,  of  life j  and  of 
progress!  This  great  law  remains  to  be  conquered!  We  have 
conquered  the  elements  and  made  them  our  slaves  !-^how 
slow  they  carry  us !  We  want  to  rein  the  law  that  governs 
spheres! 

^'He  was  making  the  audadoqs  attempt !  He  overwhelmed 
me  with  the  calm  profundity  of  his  knowledg^-^he  dazzled  me 
in  a  very  different  .sense  fram  that  first  dazzle,'  which  was 
delirious,  and-  simply,  simpie !" 

She  placed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes,  and  they  looked  very 
thin  and  feeble !  A  shudder  passed  throng  her  frame.     She 

mutta|iMt:«r* 

^^  He  dared  attempt  the  ^perpettud  motiony  and  I  dedic^ed 
my  life  to  him — ^but  more  to  the  great  thought!  We  came 
apart  from  civilization,  a^d  made  us  a  home  here  by  the 
unaided  labor  of  our  own  hands.  Here  lie  has  worked,and 
I  have  slaved,  to  the  mighty  thought  that  O-od  may  reveal 
himself  in  Mechanics  !  aa  well  as  by  other  revelations, — and 
the  children  of  Eve  be  thus  released  from  aU  slavery  T 
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fihe^Qll  back  upon  !ier  pillow,  wd^  as  I  started  to  mj  feet, 
»  atraQg«|  dull  crj  cftine  from  the  husband ! 

Sh&  was  dead!  I  turned  my  h^  in  horror  from  the 
realization  of  the  scene,  and  there  was  Tom,  crouching  close 
beside  me,  with  his  eyes  rolled  up  in  smch  an  expression  of 
faorfor  and  sympathy,  that  I  was  eyen  mere  profoundly  moved. 
He  had  evidently  crept  in,  and  been  listening  to  everything 
sha  said ! 

Poor  Tott!  He  buried  thia  straage  woman  with  many 
tears,  and  then  we  t^^k  the 'old  man  back  to  the  Planter's 
house^  with  all  his  wheds  and  models ;  but  he  soon  fell  into 
idiocy,  and  died  not  I#ng  after,  leaving  his  life's  labor  in  tlie 
hands  of  strangers,  to  eamt  to  nothing  I—^ks  all  attempts  must 
do  at  asserting  the  prerogative,  of  Divinity  Himself — whose 
life  is  i!he  on^  perpetiial  motion  tTuzt'Can  «mf  in  the  Universe  I 
Here  Vfas  a  sa^  and  stem  first  lesson  of  the  presumption 
which  'goetli  a^idie  in  the  confidence  of  its  own  strength  to 
search  after  the  ^^  stran'ge  gods,*' — ^y«t,  alaa,  it  was  in  vain 
for  me,  as  I  only  eame  forth  from  this  experience  a  more 
ogld  and  impious  dottbter. 


'       ■         <  -  * 

OMETAI'hTSICS  of  BEAK-fiUNTING. 

'■  ■'  ^  .  -        *        , 

There  are  those  who  cai^  Jeam  notliffig  through  tho  ex- 
periences .of  others,  however  impressively  presented  7  who 
must  hear^see,  taste,  smell  anti  feel  for  theioBelves,  before 
they  can  understand  the  most  self-eviddnt  truths  -  The  loiock- 
Uxirri  argument  is  the  only  on(^  that  has  availed  with  me  for 
evil  or  for  good ;  and  that,  it  seems,  I  was  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of,  before  the  frantic  scepticism,  which  had  fastened 
upon  ttiis  period  of  my  life,  could  be  reached.  The  passion 
of  the  hilnter-fiaturalkt  for  solitary  comm«iion  with  th^  soul 
of  natuie.  which  hkd  /^rengthetied  the  life  of  my  6hildh6od 
.  ^       -    .  848 
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and  Touth  into  the  holier  calms  of  full  contentment^  had  now 
become  so  morbidly  distorted  that  this  solitude  was  terrible, 
unless  filled  with  the  action  and  excitttnent  of  danger.  My 
late  adventure,  from  the  still  farther  confusion  in  which  it 
inrolred  my  spiritual  and  mental  sense,  proved  only  the 
incentive  to  yet  more  blind  and  headlong  plunges^  into— I 
knew  and  cared  not  what — desperate  extremes  of  adventure. 

I  hurriedly  parted  with  my  friend  C ,  determined  to 

push  on  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  settlement,  or  even  beyond 
if  might  be ! 

Now,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  as  to  this  novel  metaphysics, 
upon  an  exposition  of  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  I  would  say, 
if  there  be  sermons  in  stones,  and  the  minnow-rippled,  silvery- 
gabbling  l)rooks  be  all  oracular,  and  the  mute  trees  yet  panto- 
mime of  homilies, — ^not  to  speak  of  the  ebstreperous  tongue, 
nimble-stroked,  of  "cross,  quick  lightning,"  which,  "in  the 
dead  vast,  and  middle  of  the  .night"  doth  fright  us  with  its 
ethicSy^-if,  I  say,  these  have,  every  one,  high  teachings  of 
their  own,  why  may  there  not  be  more  in  the  metaphysics 
of  bear-hunting  than  has  been  dreamed  of  in  any  fire-side 
philosophy? 

I  am  human  enough  to  loTe  this  linking  of  the  invisible 
wiA  forms ;  this  association  with  the  material  gives  it  to  the 
palpable.  Every  thought  of  mirth,  .or  vision  of  delight,  is 
ours  forever,  when,  clodied  in  fit  I^biliments,  we  have  given 
it  ^^a  local  habitation  and  a  name^" 

"  Those  are  the  edept*8  doQ^nes ;  eyery  element     « 
Is  peopled  with  its  separate  race  of  Bpirits ; 
The  airj  Bjrlph  oA  the  blue  ether  floats, 
Deep  ia  the  earthy  oaTezfls  skulks  the  gnome. 
The  sea-green  Naiad  skims  the  ocean  bUlow, 
And  the  fierce  fire  is  yet  a  friendly  home 
To  its  peculiar  sprite,  the  Salamander !" 

Now,  though  I  have  no  special  dealing»at  present  with  the 
Sylph,  Naiad,  Gnome,  or  Salamander,  I  if ould  submit  whether 
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the  centurj-Hved  glory  of  that  antique  Faith  be  not  referable 
to  this  '^  bodying  forth**  of  rare  ideals,  with  all  the  circumstance 
of  an  '^  earthly  house/*  a  name— of  the  chisel  and  the  pencil ! 
So  in  these  latter  times,  when  a  truth  oomes  to  us  out  from 
the  Infinite,  that  is  to  abide  with  us,  it  is  sent,  not  with  the 
destrO;^g  splendors  of  its  source,  but  through  the  gross  ^es 
of  sense,  wearing  the  shapes  of  most  familiar  creatures,  or 
acting  through  the  common  elements  of  things. 

MiradeB 
Are  so  impounded  now  by  the  stem  laws 
Of  sentient  things,  that  poor  shori-Bighted  reason, 
Yielding  the  dinnatioa  np  to  Faith, 
Submits  these  revelations  under  rule, 
As  only  given  to  her  far  ken  I 

Miracles  are  above  us,  around  us,  and  beneail^  us ;  it  is 
only  when  the  liigher  sense  bends  its  inaer  yision  upon  them, 
that  we  recognize  them  so.  The  rery  triteness  of  the  incidents 
and  imagery  through  which  they  appeal  to  our  eyes,  '^  ever 
staring,  wide-propped,  >at  marvels^  or  lazily  glouting  on  the 
moon,"  prevents  the  recognition  of  their  import.  But  .are 
they  the  less  miraculous,  tbat  our  own  sti](ltification  will  not 
permit  us  to  see  them  thus  ? 

There  are  times,  though,  when  they  com^  to  us  right  solemnly, 
in  sternness,  in  strangeness,  through  chastenings,— when  the 
veil  is  torn  aside,  and  we  are  made  to  look  in  awe  on  holy, 
hidden  things,  to  tremUe  and  believe.  la  such  times  our 
stolidity  is  no  refuge;  "we  know  that  we  do  see !" — ^and  when 
that  time  has  passed,  what  are  the  symbols  and  the  images 
through  which  that  truth  dwells  forever  after  with  the  soul  ? 
The  incidents  through  which  the  Godheod  came,  the  material 
forms  through  which  He  was  made  visible !  be  they  pigmy  or 
huge  in  man's  esteem,  they  ever,  henceforth,  in  one  certain 
collocation,  must  stand  linked,  the  eternal,  moveless,  silent 
witnessess  of  that  Revelation,  md  of  God,  against  the  soul. 
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When  we  would  reproduce  for  other  wayfarers  the  lesflons 
vouchsafed  to  us,  how,  in  what  better  way  can  it  be  done,  than 
by  dragging  from  under  the  broken  seals  of  the  past,  that 
deep-lined  imagery,  in  the  array  God  stamped  it  on  our  life, 
that  brother  souls  may  regard  it. 

P6rh2q)8  they,  too,  may  »ee  the  miraele^  and  be  moved  by 
it  as  we  have  been.  Though  a  thousand  eyes  might  look  on  the 
same  facts,  and  sneer  that  you  talk  of  Q-od!  yet  there  are 
those  with  the  ''gift  and  faculty  divine''  who  know  when  to 
sneer  wisely,  if  they  sneer  ,at  all ! .  Such  will  understand  us, 
when  we  aver  that  faith  can  find  'Uhe  evidence  of  things 
unseen"  only  as  it  is  mated  with  the  actual.  How  can  it  be 
thought  or  expressed  otherwise  ?  This  necessity  for  the  actual, 
is  the  true  old  Pantheistic  element,  tliough  modern  ethics 
will  be  gravely  horrified  by  the  profane  juxtaposition!  The 
elder  Penates  were  things,  ours  are  words ;  but  not  the  less 
things  for  all  that,  if  they  be  sacred. 

But  though  this  be  a  **bear  story,"  why  may  it  not  convey 
a  lesson  of  higher  import  and  severer  teaching  than  the  name 
would  promise?  Why  may  it  not  be  made  to  trace  and 
arrange  the  progress  of  incidents  which  led  to  a  new  birth  of 
the  spiritual  life  within  me  ?  Which  taught  me,  raving  doubter 
that  I  was,  through  the  simplest  and  most  natural  means — 
curiously  enough  presented,  indeed — ^that  first  and  most  sublime 
of  truths — God  is^!  Which  has  linked  the  "pathless  desola- 
tion" and  "  the  lowly  instrument*'  forever  witii  my  memories 
of  adoring  gratitude,  of  love  and  awe,  and  left  them  to  me, 
the  sentient  d^ihonstrations,  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ,  of  a 
benevolent  and  active  Providence — ^wielding  appreciable  laws 
inscrutably  on  my  behalf !    But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

A  solitary  and  perilous  journey  brought  me  to  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  then  the  extreme  frontier  post  of  Texas.  On  my 
amTaly  I  found  the  company  of  reckless  scamps  who  called 
themselves  Rangers,  and   made  this  old  town  their  head- 
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quarters^  in  a  very  bad  humor — ^what  ^roald  jou  conjectxire 
was  the  cause  ?  Simply  that  there  had  been  no  fighting  to 
do  for  a  whole  month! 

I  had  never  heard  a  spoiled  belle  complahi  half  so  patheti- 
cally of  a -decaying  season,  and  the  scarcity  of  victims,  as  did 
these  petulant  amateurs,  of  the  late  difficulties,  in  the  way  of 
raising  a  fight!  They  seemed  to  imagine  the  whole  world 
was  conspiring  against  them — that  'a  coalition,  including  not 
Mexicans  and  Indiana  only,  but  even  ^^  Has  celestial  highness, 
the  brdther  of  the  sun,"  had  been  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  killing  them  ofi*,  through  a  stagnation  of  blood,  super- 
vening upon  the  horrible  monotony  of  an  endless  peace ! 
Bather  than  die  so  base  a  death,  they  were  just  vowing  to 
rush  into  any  alternative  extreme— sadc  some  village  or 
Catholic  Mission  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  Ghrande — or  go 
up  into  the  mountains  and  bum  an  Indian  town,  and  se^  if 
that  would  not  stir  the  hornets  and  give  them  something  to  do. 

After  the  deliberation  due  in  so  dire  a,  strait,  Hays,  their 
good-natured  little  captain,  too  much  moved,  perhaps,  by  the 
tenderness  of  his  sympathy,  and  a  desire  to  give  them  full 
amends  for  all  tibcey  had  endured,  decided  upon  the  latter  of 
these  alternatives. 

Bther  of  them  was  promising  enough ;  but  he,  as  in  duty 
bound,  of  course  selected  that  around  which  clustered  the 
fullest  fruition  in  perspective  I  To  form  some  idea  of  his 
accommodating  temper  and  their  insatiable  gourmandie, 
imagine  a  party  of  eight  white  men  and  -two  Mexicans, 
traversing  an  almost  desert  prairie,  three  hundred  miles  in 
width,  with  the  purpose  to  reach  the  montitainous  region  near 
the  sources  of  the  San  Saba  river,  in  which  lay  the  faatnesses 
of  those  formidable  tribes  that,  scour  the  plams  of  Mexico 
and  Texas — ^intending,  whjsn  gained,  to  penetrate  them,  and 
destroy  some  one  of  the  towns  hid  away  in  their  gorgea— 
with,  furthermore,  the  pleasant  prospect  of  having  thousands 
of  infuriated  warriors  howling  on  their  trail  back  to  the  very 
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square  from  which  they  started — ^that  is,  if,  contrary  to  all 
probabilities^  they  erer  should  reach  it  again.  If  possessed 
of  a  vivid  imagination,  after  grasping  all  that  this  view  pre- 
sents, you  may  form  some  faint  conception  of  what  these 
remarkably  moderate  young  gentlemen  were  contented  to 
consider  sport!" 

For  myself,  being,  as  has  been  perceired  by  this  time,  just  in 
the  mood  for  so  reasonable  and  matfer-of-fact  an  undertaking, 
I  was  delighted  at  Jhaving  arriyed  in  time  to  join  the  party, 
and  nothing  the  less  delighted  at  the  extravagant  gusto  with 
which  the  fellows  seemed  to  relish  the  idea  of  this  highly 
seasoned  joke.     -' 

Captain  Hays  had  thrown  out  a  hint,  aa  the  climactric 
attraction  to  any  one  who  might  need  further  incentive  or 
dream  of  hesitatmg,  that  if  we  had  not  seen  too  many 
Indians  by  the  time  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  San  Saba 
ridge,  we  would  recreate  there  a  day  or  so  in  killing  bears, 
which  animals  w^re  reported  to  be  wonderfully  abundant, 
and  collecting  wild  honey,  to  be  drunk  with  the  oil ! 

This  last  mellifluous  argument  proved  too  much  for  a  rotund 
and  doughty  little  Doctor — ^Uke  myself,  lately  from  the  States 
— ^who  had  been  slightly  affected  by  some  natural  qualms 
of  prudence ;  but  now,  ^'  in  fine  phrensie  rolling,"  his  inner 
visuals  were  all  preoccupied  and  inspired  by  the  scenes  round 
the  camp-fire — ^lumself,  with  sleeves  rolled  up — ^the  sharp  knife 
in  his  dumpy  red  hand — ^the  fat  streaks  falling  off  beneath 
his  strokes  upon  the  napkin  of  leaves — ^the  steam,  ^'  like  rich 
distilled  perfumes,"  that  rose  as  they  hissed  upon  the  spit 
before  the  cheery  fire.  Then  the  brown  honey  in  stately 
liquid  flow  from  the  tin  ci^>s,  strewed  over  the  tenderly  crisped 
flesh !  Oh !  it  was  too  delicious !  What  cared  he  for  Goman- 
ches  after  that  rapt  vision  !  Yes,  go  he  would,  though  they 
swarmed  by  thousands  to  turn  him  from  his  bliss ! 

The  best  of  the  joke,  though,  was,  that  after  this  we  could 
not  get  the  Doctor  anyhow  to  realize  that  there  Would  be 
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Indians  to  fight.  He  would  not  and  oould  not  conoeire  the 
possibility  of  the  tawny  rascals  interposing  f' betwixt  the 
wind*'  and  that  odorous  revelation.  ^^ Faugh!  give  me  an 
ounce  of  civet !"  good  apothecary^  he  would  ejaculate,  with 
the  parenthetic  addition,  '^  or  bear-steak  and  honey  would  do 
as  well,"  whenever  the  thing  was  mentioned  by  us.  Bemon* 
strate  as  we  might,  he  -would  see  and  know  of  nothing  else 
ahead  but  these  rare  delicacies ;  nor  could  he  be  induced  to 
make  provision  in  his  equipments  for  any  tlpng  other  than 
securing  them.  He  had  gotten  hold  of  something  he  called 
a  bear  spear,  which  a  wag,  had  quizzed  hqn  into  believing 
to  be  an  infallible  weapon  in  hunting  that  animal ;  then,  in 
addition,  slinging  a  small  axe  to  his  saddle-bow,  to  be  used 
in  cutting  out  the  honey,  alopg  with  a  huge  pair  of  holster- 
pistols,  he  declared  himself,  with  great.  Vivacity,  ^^  Beady, 
boys!" 

We  tried  to  induce  him  to  thrpw  away  his  spear  and  take 
a  gun.  ^'  Never !  What,  would  you  have  me  unsteady  my 
nerves  by  lugging  a  great  gun  ?  How  shall  I  then  be  able 
to  dissect  with  that  nicety  of  skill  so  indispensable  to  attain- 
ing the  true  flavor  of  a  bear-steak  ?  Tou  are  surely  demented 
gentlemen!''  and  spurring  his  bob-tailed^  an&  vicious-looking 
pony  into  a  canter,  he  led  the  way  out  of  tiie  square.  We 
were  all  soon  clatterijig  after  him. 

It  requires  precious  little  time,  after  jan  ezpeditioti  has  been 
determined  upon,  for  a  troop  like  this  to  get  ready  for  it;  with 
his  rifle,  his  pistols,  his  bowie  knife,  hia  tin  cup,  ^' water 
gourd,"  buflalo  robe,  lariat,  Mexican  bridle,  saddle  and  spurs, 
the  jolly  Ranger  feels  himself  prepared  to  go  wherever  his 
horse  can  carry  him,  and  to  meet  ^'  all  imminence  the  gods 
address  their  dangers  in !"  ,pe  never  troubles  himself  to-day 
about  what  he  shall  eat  or  what  he  shall  wear  to-morrow; 
for,  so  long  as  his  eye  is  true,  and  his  aim  steady,  hia  good 
rifle  will  supply  him  with  meat  for  food,  and  skins  for  clothes: 
and  what  more  could  any  reasonable  mortal  askt 
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In  tratih,  we  were  an  odd-looking  set-— each  one  dressed  in 
buckskin,  fashioned  And  trimmed  verj  much  to  suit  individual 
taste,  with  no  sort  of  respect  to  uniformity— our  whole  equip- 
ment making  up  a  singular  amalgamation  of  Mexican,  Indian 
and  American  costumes,  while  our  arms  were  of  almost  eyery 
oomoeirable  stamp.  The  most  •  experienced  hunters  carried 
the  old-fashioned  long^barreled  rifle,  single-barreled  pistols, 
and  a  heavy  knife ;  while  those  of  us  just'  from  the  States, 
were  loaded  down  with  the  newiest  inrentions^-HdxHBhooting 
revolvers,  double-barrels,  and  all  sorts  of  new-fangled  notions, 
whidi  we  supposed  were  to  make  us,  individually,  a  host — ^for 
which  unwarranted  supposition  we  got  ourselves  laughed  at 
most  heartily,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to  have  time  for 
repentance. 

Our  horses,  some  of  tiiem  mustangs,  others  American,  had 
been  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  their  speed  and 
endurance;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Doctor's 
nondescript  pony,  were  fine  looking  animals. 

After  clearing  the  .narrow  streets  of  the  dilapidated  town, 
and  gaining  the  open  prairie,  which  lay  stretched  like  an 
ocean  before  us,  with  its  long  waves  stHled  upon  the  leap— it 
was  a  glorious  intoxication  to  feel  the  noble  brutes  exuRing 
in  their  strength  beneath  us,  as  they  bounded  over  the  undu- 
lations ;  and,  in  one  full  ringing  shout,  pur  pent-up  spirits 
greeted  the  mountain  winds  that  came  dashing  their  cool  wel- 
come against  our  faces ! 

Hoi  for  th«  moiintaiBj  I  hoi  away  I 
For  meny  men  are  we  I 

A  short  but  rapid  ride  through  a  lovely  region — whose 
diversified  features  shifted  in  panoramic  changes  every  moment 
as  we  dashed  by — ^brought  us"  to  a  small  stream,  which  was 
to  be  our  camping  place  for  the  night;  and  here,  we  must 
confess,  that  as  is  invariably  the  case  on  the  first  night  out, 
there  was  a  sort  of  intoxication  rife  round  our  camp-fires  Very 
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different  from  that  healthy  ezhil^ation  we  have  spoken  ot 
Oar  ^water-gourds!'  we  had  discoyered  would  iiold  '^nouya" 
and  '^  absynthe"  Just  as  well,  and  the  time  was  decidedly  at 
a  di^oount  for  the  eyening^  which  was  spent  in  as  gay  and 
reckless  a  carouse  as  ever  chased  the  ''  lagging  night-ehadea," 
frith  songs  and  laughter  through  the  "sma^'  hours." 

Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  there  was  no  watch 
set — and  we  all  felt  yery  foolish,,  on  waking  the  next  naming, 
to  find  some  of  our  best  horses  gone — funong  them  my  own 
gallant  American.  Some,  of  the  thieVing  Meodoans  of  Bexar, 
haying  in  yiew  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Bangers,  to  com- 
mence all  long  and  perilous  expeditions  with  a  spree,  had 
slunk  and  crawled  upon  our.traSi;  since  we  left  town^  and 
haying  ascertained  our  camping  ground^  kept  themsolTes 
inyisible  until  we  were  far  gone  in  the  profound  sleep  which 
followed  our  excesses ;  then  cte  t  near  the  camp,  and  cutting 
the  lariats  of  those  horses  on  the  outside,  rode  them  pff ! 
,  Great  as  our  yexation  wm*  a  general  burst  of  laughter  rung 
out  on  all  sides  when  it  was  discoyered  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  carry  off  the  Doctor's  pony,  too;  but  from  the 
indications,  it  was  plain  that  the  yicious  little  rascal  had  been 
too.  much  for  the  thief — ^for  it  had  compelled  that  luckless 
personage  to  leaye  his  ^^  sombrero"  under  its  heels,  and  the 
print  of  hia  prostrate  form  was  plain  enough  on  the  damp 
grass. 

Pony  rose  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
parties,  forthwith,  and  his  quaint  owner  with  him.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  until  those  who  had 
horses  should  return,  and  replace  the  stolen  ones  by  pur- 
chases from  the  nearest  ^'  Oayayard."  As  they  had  nearly 
a  thousand  to  select  from,  we  were  consoled  by  the  hope 
that  we  should  get  at  least  passable  horses. 

The  return  of  our  messengers  late  in  the  eyening  was 
awaited  by  myself,  as  well  as  the  other  unfortunates,  with 
great  anxiety,  for  all  that  could  be  hoped  of  either  pleasure 
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or  Becurity,  on  an  expedition  snch  as  this,  depended  very 
much  upcm  the  character  and  mettlei  of  our  horses.  It  was 
in  rain  to  regret  the  noble  fellow  I  had  lost,  for  he  would  be 
across  ihe  Bio  Grande  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  I  could 
only  mutter  vengeahce  against  Mexican  horse  thieres  in 
general^  and  hope  he  might  be  at  least  tolerably  replaced. 
It  will  be  seen  in  ihe  erent,  that  we  did  not  attach  too  much 
impoilanee  to  this  circumstance. 

When  the.  detachment  arrired,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  a  powerful,  wild-eyed,  fine-looking  animal  assignt^  to 
me ;  but  my  pleasure  was  n6t  a  little  dashed  At  discovering,  as 
soon. as  I  undertook  to  handle  him,  that  he  had  never  had  a 
saddle  on  his  back !  Here  was  a-  poser  with  a  vengeance ! 
What  was  I  to  do  with  an  untamed  Mustang,  as  strong  as  a 
buffalo,  and  viciouB.  as  a^wild  <^ktT  After  enjoying  a  laugh 
at  my  cha(>-fallen,  chagrined  look,  on  realizing  this  astoundmg 
fact,  my  tormentors  suggested  to  me  the  only  alleviation, 
which  was  to  pay  one  of  our  Mexican  guides  a  dollar,  mount 
his  horse,  and  let  him  take  mine  in  hand  for  a  day  or  two,  in 
which  time  he  would  make  him  ^^cahelio  de  buena  rienda" 
for  me. 

In  a  little  while  the  copper-skinned  knave  was  careering 
like  the  wind  over  the  plains,  on  my  frantic  steed,  while  the 
mischievous  Rangers  comforted  me  with  the  assurance,  that 
we  would  probably  catch  up  with  him  "iu  a^day  or  two!" 
However,,  he  came  into  camp  late  at  night,  with  the  horse 
sweltering  in  foam,  and  nearly  exhausted  by  a  run  of  some 
ten  miles  and  back,  and  assured  me  tiiat  he  was  ^*  muey  buena" 
— ^very  good ! — that  is,  he  had  been  able  to  stand  this  tremen- 
dous race,  without  falling  dead  in  his  tracks,*  which  constituted 
the  Mexican  standard  of  excellence  in  these  cases.  I  was 
eager  to  mount  him  myself  next  morning,  for  I  did  not  fancy 
the  idea  of  having  his  wind  broken,  by  this  Mexican  and 
summary  process  of  taming. 

I  was  approaching  him  incautiously,  without  paying  any 
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attention  to  the  guide's  reiterated  ^^Nol  no!  por  JDioi!'* 
when  he  saddenly  threw  out  his  heels  in  snch  deyilish  earnest 
that  they  clattered  together  just  above  my  forehead,  and 
reminded  me  that  ^^  prudence  was  the  better  part/'  &c.,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  yet  awhile.  I  tmmed  off  with  a 
feeling  of  high  indignation  at  this  nngratefol  reception  of 
my  kmdly  intentions,  and  consigned  him  over  to  the  iMider 
mercies  of  the  Mexican,  with  the  petulant  and  nnnecessary 
injunction,  to  ^^ kill  him,  or  ride  that  deyil  oat  of  him!"  I 
have  some  times  since  thought  that  the  horse  must  hare 
understood  this  cruel  speech,  and  to  have  bided  his  time  to 
avenge  himself  right  royally— and  he  did  it,  too,  as  you  will' 
presently  see ! 

Our  westward  march  was  now  resumed*  We  soon  recorered 
that  careless  buoyancy  which  had  somewhat  been  checked  by 
the  unpromising  ^^  first  night."  The  scenery  was  glorious, 
the  air  deUciously  fresh  aixd  bracing,  the  Doctor  and  his 
pony  irresistibly  comic;  and  the  grouse  was  soon  startled, 
whirring  up  from  its  grassy  couch  by  the  joyous  bursts  of 
tameless  merriment.  That  same  Doctor,  and  his  better  part, 
on  four  legs,  were  enough  to  have  kept  an  army  in  a  roar.  I 
say  better  part,  for  the  pony  was  as  self-opinionated  as  he 
was  crosB-gramed,  and  scarcely  an  hour  passed  that  he  and 
his  rider  had  not  some  misunderstanding  to  settle,  in  the 
final  adjustment  of  which  '^bobtail"  generally  managed  to 
get  the  best  of  it.  On  the  slightest  matter  of  offmce  being 
giren,  the  irrascible  little  wretch  would  stop  and  bite  at  the 
Doctor's  short  legs ;  when  he,  of  course,  jerking  them  back 
suddenly  to  avoid  snaps,  his  armed  heels  would  prick  the 
pony's  flank,  who  would  spring  forward  with  several  quick 
successive  leaps,  which  would  sadly  discommode  his  rider's 
equilibrium,  and,  not  unfrequently,  would  keep  them  up  with 
such  rapidity,  that  the  tight,  round  personalities  of  the 
Doctor,  after  a  flying  ascension  over  his  head,  would  plump 
into  the  grass ;  but  as  that  happened  to  be  very  thick,  and 
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the  ground  very  soft,  nothing  worse  would  ?M>me  of  it  than 
a  smart  jolt^  which  the  Doctor  would  aver,  with  the  most 
indomitahle  good  humor,  *^  assisted  his  digestion." 

Pony  never  seemed  to  feel  at  liberty  to  desert  his  friend, 
after  he  had  demonstrated  his  affection  in  this  curious  fashion, 
but  would  stand  perfectly  still,  and  with  a  very  demure, 
repentant  look,  take  the  kick  which  the  Doctor  always 
farored  him  with  before  remounting. 

I  Jiave  laughed  till  my  sides  ached  at  this  quaint  couple. 
The  Doctor  was  the  strangest  compound  of  simplicity  and 
good  humor  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  Bangers  were  most  of  then^  gentlemen^  in  breeding  at 
least,  so  that  the  days  of  our  travel  glided  by  delightfully, 
enlivened  with  pleasantries  and  tales  of  curious  adventure, 
to  which  I  was  a  most  untiring  Ibtener.  1  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, received  my  horse  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican,  and 
was  very  well  pleased  at  his  behavior.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  was  now  entirely  changed.  It  had  been  agreeably 
diversified  before,  but  now  we  had  stretched  around  us  to  the 
horizon,  the  fatiguing  monotony  of  a  dead-level,  sterile  plain, 
covered  with  coarse  thin  grass,  with  only  once  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  a  clump  of  stunted  bushes  to  relieve  the  eye. 
This  continued  for  several  days. 

'  At  last,  however,  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  be  e^ces- 
uvely  bored  by  it,  a  dim  broken  line  looked  in  the  lilac 
distance  before  us  like  a  great  bank  of  clouds.  This,  to  our 
great  relief,  was  announced  to  be  the  San  Saba  Hills. 

"Now,"  said  the  little  Doctor,  who  had  been  looking  some- 
what disconsolate,  but  brightened  up  when  he  heard  this, 
"Now  for  the  bearnsiteaks'!  And  I  warn  you,  gentlemen,  that 
I  shall  win  the  first  that  are  eaten,  with  this  same  spear  of 
mine,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  wit  among  yon 
all!  You  need  not  laugh,  I  shaH  confound  you  before  to- 
morrow night.** 

And  saying  this,  he  plunge4  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of 
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bobtaH  with  sncli  unwonted  energy,  that  he,  feeling  himself 
furiously  insulted,  commenced  a  series  of  caperings  even 
more  viyacious  and  complicated  than  usual,  and  persevered 
in  them  with  such  determination,  that,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
the  Doctor  was  fairly  somerseted,  hear-spear  and'  all,  amidst 
a  roar  of  merriment.  He  gOt  nimbly  to  his  legs  again,  dealt ' 
two  kicks  this  time,  with  a  little  more  vigor  'than  usual,  and 
remounted. 

By  night,  we  could  clearly  distingmsh  the  different  knobs, 
and  the  shaded  valleys  between  them.  We  camped  in  high 
spirits,  for  no  traces  had  yet  been  discovered  of  Indians,  and 
we  were  near  enough  the  hills  to  reach  them  in  time  for  sport 
in  the  morning. 

Blight  and  ^arly  we  were  under  way-^-our  arms  all  over- 
hauled and  in  fine  order-^with  a  keen  relish  for  the  rough 
work  before  us.  As  we  neared  the  hills,  they  presented 
singular  features.  They  rose  directly  and  abruptly  from  the 
level  of  the  plain  we. had  be^i  traversing.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  succession  of  ridges,  marched  out  like  an  army,  of  Titans 
upon  the  meadows — ^the  lowest  in  front — risilig  higher  and 
higher  as  the  eye  traced  each  line  back  until  it  grew  up  into 
the  clouds ;  ivnd,  from  the  level,  we  could  look  into  the  deep, 
cool,  green  valleys  that  went  winding  among  their  feet. 

Those  in  front  were  by  no  means  precipitous,  but  rose 
from  the  valleys  with  a  gently  curve,  clothed  all  the  way  to 
the  top  with  mighty  live  oaks,  bearded  like  patriarchs^  whose 
trunks  stood  far  apart  to  give  room  for  their  long  knotty 
arms,  fastooned.'^th  silvery  moss,  to  spread,  over  the  girth, 
not  un&eqT(ently  of  half  an  acre.  As  these  trees  forked 
very  soon,  and  as  there  was  no  underbrush  beneath,  the 
heavy  drapery  of  the  moss  hung  drooping. as  from  a  low- 
roofed  temple  of  the  DruidlB;  and  the  .thick  green  sward 
spread  under  it,  mellowed  the  gray  shades  deliciously.  The 
trees  became  gradually  smaller  and  more  sparse,  as  the  eye 
descended  to  the  vaQeys,  abd  then  in  the  centre  of  eadi  was 
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»  strip  of  prairie  of  the  deepest  yerdnrey  open  to  the  sun, 
which  produced  the  illusion  of  a  gold  and  emerald  flood, 
Btillj  creeping  beneath  the  grim  towmng  shadows.  A  few 
small  trees  were  scattered  along  the  feet  of  the  ridges  a  short 
distance'  out  into  oar  prairie.  We  were  all  entranced  into 
gazing  upon  this  marvelous  scene,,  which  opened  in  new  traits 
of  Buipassing  loyeliness  and  grandeur  as  we  approached. 

The  awed  silence  which  had  fallen  round  the  party  was 
broken  by  a  quick,  vehement  exclamation  of  the  iDoctor, — 
^^  Egad !  there  they  are  I  I'm  into  'em,  boys !"  and  away  he 
dashed,  with  ^'bobtail"  at  his  best  speed,  and  flourishing  the 
spear  above  his  head ! 

Looking  around  in  astonishment  for  the  cause  of  this 
sadden  outbreak,  I  saw  the  whole  party  bending  forward  in 
the.  act  of  letting  out  their  h^ortfes,  while  their  eyes  were 
strained  with  a  half  eager,  half  eomic  look' after  the  Doctor. 
Following  the  same  direction,  I  could  distinguish,  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  ahead,  several  black,  unwieldy-looking 
objects,  that  seemed  to  be  rooting  in  the  Ipng  grass,  just  at 
the  foot  of  one  ol  the  low  Knobs,  and  a  little  distance  out  in 
the  prairie.  One  of  them  raised  its  head  at  the  moment,  and 
I  saw  that  is  was  a  bear !  Hays  exclaimed,  as  he  spurred  his 
horse — ^^Boys,  we're  lucky !  They  come  down  to  feed  on  the 
smuls !"  at  the  same  moment '  the  company  broke  off  like 
madmen.  I  followed,  but  having  been  pre-occupied,  and  less 
on  the  alert,  was  soon  among  the  hindmost. 

The  valiant  Doctor  had  between  fifty  and  eighty  rods  the 
start  of  us.  His  fiery  little  pony  carried  him  straight  up  to 
the  nearest  bear,  which  stood  upon  its  hind  feet  stupidly 
snuffing  the  air,  evidently  greatly  puzzled  what  to  make  of 
these  new  visitors !  The  gallant  iBscul&pian  dashed  up  to  it, 
and  was  raising  his  spear  to  strike,  before  the  astonished 
animal  had  concluded  to  turn  tail,  which,  when  it  did,  it 
waddled  off  with  great  speed.  But,  as  the  Doctor  drove  away 
manfully  at  its  shaggy  back  with  his  weapon,  in  his  eagerness 
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he  had  ridden  so  close. that  pony,  too,  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  affair,  was  biting  with  great  vigor  at  itshannches. 

Such  a  combination  of  assailants  was  too  much  for  Brain's 
patience,  and  it  wheeled  so  suddenly^  that,  before  pony  conld 
dodge,  it  had  given  him  a  iqripe  with  his  tremendous  paws 
which  brought  him  to  his  knees;  This  unezpectod  stoppage, 
of  course,  sent  the  Doctor  vaulting  over  the  head  of  his  beast. 
His  dumpy  figure  looked  so  natural,  so  much  like  the  old 
trick,  as  it  went  sprawling  through  the  air,  that  one  universal 
yell  of  laughter  broke  impulsively  from  every  throat  in  spite 
of  the  imminent  peril  of  his  predicament ! 

Happily  for  the  Doctor,  the  pony,  as  the  largest  object, 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  bear  from  him  for  an  instant, 
and  gave  him  tim&  to  regain  his  feet,  and  make  for  a  low  live 
oak  which  stood  near.  Into  this  he  mounted  with  inconceivable 
nimbleness,  but  the  bear  was  close  at  his  heels.  He  ran  out 
upon  a  limb,  but  the  inexorable  monster  still  pursued.  He 
finally  got  out  so  far  as  the  limb  would,  sustain  his  weight, 
and  there  he  stood,  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  holding  on 
with  one  hand  to  the  branches  above  him,  while  with  the  other 
he  was  pushing  away  most  vehemently  at  the  bear's  nose  with 
his  spear,  endeavoring  to  keep  it  at  a  respectful  distance.  This 
arrangement  Bruin  did  not  seem  to  feel  disposed  ta  agree  to, 
but  was  cautiously  and  slowly  pushing  his  way  out  on  the 
limb,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  closer  acquaintance.  To 
complete  the  picture,  pony  was  prancing,  stamping  his  feet, 
looking  up  into  the ,  tree  and  whining  most  furiously,  as  if 
he  fully  apprecilited  his  master's  danger,  and  was  eager  to 
get  up  to  the  rescue. 

The  whole  scene  occupied  but  a  few  seconds.  The  foremost 
of  the  party  seeing  the  Doctor  mount  the  tree,  had  gallopped 
on,  laughing,  in  pursuit  of  the  other  bears ;  while  we  were 
so  much  convulsed  with  merriment,  that  I  verily  believe  the 
creature  might  have  eaten  the  poor  feHow  whole,  before  any 
of  us  would  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  shoot,  but  fbr  the 
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interposition  of  Haja«  He,  by  a  great  exertion  of  his 
remarkable  self-command,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
send  a  ball  through  its  head,  which  brought  it  to  the  ground. 

There  were  now  four  bears  in  sight,  who  were  making  for 
the  Knobs,  and  seeing  that  the  Doctor  was  safe,  withput 
pausing,  we  all  swept  by  in  headlong  career,  to  arrest  these 
fellows  before  they  left  the  plain.  The  last  I  saw  of  the 
Doctor  for  many  a  day,  he  was  dangling  from  the  end  of  that 
live  oak  limb,  in  the  act  of  driving  his  spear  into  the  body 
of  the  wounded  bear,  while  pony,  with  his  ears  laid  back, 
was  kicking  most  vehemently  at  its  writhing  body! 

The  intensity  of  individual  excitement  was  all  now  given 
to  the  chase.  Our  j^arty  had  broken  up  into  four  groups, 
each  of  which  had  selected  for  pursuit  one  of  the  unwiddy 
brutes,  who  were  getting  over  the  ground  with  astonishing 
speed  in  a  direct  line  for  the  Knobs.  We  pushed  them  so 
hard,  though,  that  instead  of  attempting  tg  ascend  the  ridges, 
they  all  diverged  into  some  one  of  the  narrow  valleys  I  have 
spoken  of.  It  happened  that  a  young  Virginian  and  myself 
had  selected  the  same  .animal,  and,  before  we  entered  the 
gorge,  up  -vfhich  he  ran,  all  the  others  of  the  party  had 
disappeared  into  gorges  of  the  same  character,  which  led 
them  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ridges.  I  now  began  to 
notice,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  trouble  brewing  with 
my  horse.  He  had  caught  scent  of  the  bear,  and  seemed  to 
be  terribly  alarmed,  snorting  and  bouncing  up  from  the 
ground  with  a  dhort,  stiff  spring,  that  almost  jerked  me  out  of 
my  seat.  Though  his  natural  action  was  fully  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Yirginian's  horse,  yet  he,  somehow  or  other, 
contrived  not  to  get  over  much  ground,  and  would  not  keep 
up.  His  manoeuvres  made  me  feel  a  little  curious,  though  I 
am,  and  was  theu,  a  practical  horseman. 

I  saw  my  companion  closing  upon  the  bear,  which  suddenly 
diverged  from  the  valley,  up  the  hill,  and  lost  sight  of  both 
behind  an  immense  live  oak  hung  to  the  very  ground  with 
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moss.  In  another  instant  he  had  fired  two. shots  in  quick 
taccession.  The  idea  of  losing  my  shot  entirely,  made  me 
desperate,  and  reining  the' horse's  head  with  aU  my  strength, 
I  plunged  the  spurs  furiously  into  his  flanks. 

Three  or  four  frantic  bounds,  and  he  had  brushed  through 
the  dense  moss  curtain  under  the  live  oak,  and  came  through 
on  the  other  side,  within  five  paces  of  the  object  of  his  terx^r, 
the  bear,  the  loins  of  which  had  been  broken  by  the  two 
shots,  and  it  was  swaying  its  huge  carcass  to  and  fro,  and 
gluing  its  great  red  mouth  with  roars.   . 

Had  my  horse  beeu  suddenly  turned  to  stone  he  would  not 
have  been  more  rigid  than  he  became  the  instant  his  feet 
touched  the  earth.  Thore  was  something  positiTely  awful 
in  the  paralysis  of  fright  which  seized  him.  His  skin  had 
been  perfectly  dry,  and  in  a  second,  big  drops  had  started, 
running  off  to  the  ground.  His  legs  were  set  and  stiff;  his 
nostrils  prodigiously  distended,  but  motionless;  his  eyes  shot 
out,  and  fixed,  in  the  fas(»nation,of  terror,  upon  the  hideous 
object.  I  was  shocked.  I  drove  my  .spurs  into  him  with 
redoubled  strength,  wrenching  at  the  bit  at  the  same  time. 
His  head  felt  like  a  rock,  and  only  a  slight  quiver  of .  the 
muscles  answered  the  spur.  I  fairly  yelled  with  rage  as  I 
struck  him  over  the  head  with  my  gun  barrel.  The  blow 
sounded  dull  $nd  heavy,  but  there  was  no  motion,  not  even  of 
an  ear.  I  never  felt  so  strangely  in  my  life.  I  was  frightened 
myself. 

At  this  instant,  for  all  had  passed  in  an  instant,  just  as 
the  Virginian  was  leveling  his  pistol  for  a  third  shot,  our 
l^ttention  was  arrested  by  the  quick  succession  of  firing,  like 
a  platoon,  from  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  followed  up  by 
the  stunning  damor,  which  has  only  to  be  heard  once  to  be 
remembered  forever,  of  the  Oomanche  war-whoop !  and  then, 
above  us,  the  heavy  tramp  and  rush  of  a  troop  descending  the 
hill  directly  towards  us !  There  wasno  time  for  deliberation ! 
<«The  Indians  I  take  care  of  yourself,  Eentuck!''  hastily 
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exclaimed  my  companion^  as  he  wheeled  his  horse  and  dashed 
down  the  hill  for  the  yalley.  Gold  comfort  that — ^^take 
care  of  yourself/'  indeed ! 

I  made  one  more  desperate  and  xinayailing  effort  to  hreak 
the  trance  of  the  yile  brute  I  strode,  then  sprang  from  his 
back,  ran  under  the  drooping  moss^  stepped  up  into  the  Uto 
oaky  the  forks  of  which  %ere  not  over  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  ran  along  up  one  of  its  massiye  limbs,  and  had 
barely  time  to  conceal  myself  behind  a  dense  cluster  of  the 
moss,  when,  with  deafening  whooping,  a  bronzed  and  feather- 
bedizened  crew  of  some  twenty  Comanches  swept  into  the 
yalley  just  beneath  me.  They  paused  for  an  instant  on 
seeing  my  horse,  who  was  standing  as  I  left  him,  and  one 
of  them  took  the  lariat  from  the  saddle-bow,  but  just  then 
they  caught  sight  of  the  flying  Virginian,  and,  with  a  yell 
that  made  the  very  leaves  shiver,  dashed  on  in  pursuit  of 
him. 

This  broke  the  speU  upon  my*  Mustang,  and,  with  a  sudden 
start  and  shrill  neigh,  he  plunged  wildly  through  the  crowd, 
dragging  the  warrior  who  held  the  lariat  from  his  seat,  and 
nearly  unhorsing  two  or  three  others ;  then,  as  if  the  very 
fiends  were  lashing  him  with  red  hot  steel,  he  flew,  rather 
than  ran,  out  of  the  valley  into  the  plains,  neighing  louder 
than  the  savages  howled,  tiH  he  was  out  of  sight !  In  a  little 
while  they,  too,  had  disappeared ;  a  gun  or  two  followed  4it 
momentary  intervals,  and  then  the  echoes  faded  into  pulseless 
and  oppressive  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sobbing  moans 
of  the  wounded  bear  beneath  me. 

I  was  stupefied.  These  events  were  so  strange,  and  had 
follpwed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  I  was  dizzy  and  utterly 
confounded*  Was  it  enchanted  land?  Here  was  I,  three 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  remotest  outskirts  of  civilization, 
perched  in  a  tree;  my  horse  gone;  friends  scattered  or 
scalped;  this  infernal  silence  weighing  upon  my  lungs.  No! 
There  is  the  dismal  moan  again !  I  must  go  down  and  stop 
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that,  or  it'll  ran  me  craaBy,  sure  enough !  Ha !  ha !  this  is 
a  funny  joke !  what  a  langh  I'U  have  with  the  fellows  when 
we  all  get  together  again  I  Oh  I  they  hare  all  hid  as  I  hare 
done,  and  we  will  all  meet  ont  there  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge  after  awhile ! 

Pooh!  the  Fates  merely  mean  to  try  my  nerves!  Curse 
that  moaning !  I  must  go  down  and  kill  that  bear.  Pity  to 
kill  him,  too;  it's  a  sort  of  companionship  I  Doleful  friends 
we'll  be !  Confound  it,  if  it  wouldn't  whine  so  piteously  I 
eould  stand  it !  Pshaw !  the  fellows  will  be  here  directly,  and 
what  will  they  say  to  find  I  hare  been  so  unmanned  by  a 
little  silence,  that  I  could  not  finish  a  wounded  bear,  when  I 
came  all  this  way  to  hunt  it?  So  down  I  went!  The  great 
monster,  I  fbund,  was  too  far  gone  to  be  sayage.  He  merely 
stared  at  me  through  half-closed  eyes,  then  tossed  his  head 
about,  gaped  his  jaws,  and  moaned.  I  went  close  up  to  him. 
I  wanted  him  to  show  fight  and  excite  me.  It  looked  like 
cold-blooded  murder  to  kill  him  so,  and  we  the  only  live 
things  near :  but  he  wouldnH  notice  me. 

His  back  Was  broken,  and  he  had  enough  to  occupy  him. 
Wouldn't  it  be  merciful  to  put  him  out  of  pain  ?  Tes !  but 
who's  going  to  be  merciful  to  me  when  I'm  starring,  afber 
my  ammunition  gives  out !  I  felt  jealous  of  the  bear's  good 
luck,  in  having  me  there  with  i^  large  knife  to  kill  him  at 


once 


All  my  logic  wouldn't  do.  Sophise  as  I  might,  the  awful 
conviction  was  settling  about  my  brain  that  the  party  had 
been  hopelessly  scattered,  and  that  I  was  left  alone,  with 
no  experience  to  guide  me  back,  and  no  hope  of  getting 
back  on  foot  if  I  had  possessed  experience.  .  But  it  wouldn't 
do  to  let  this  feeling  gain  the  ascendant.  I  must  have 
somethitig  to  employ  me.    They  migJU  come  yet. 

So,  I  deliberately  split  the  bear's  skull  open  with  my 
bowie-knife,  and  went  to  work  very  formally  to  dissect  him. 
I  managed  to  protract  this  operation  to  such  a  length,  that, 
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when  I  looked  up,  I  was  surprised  to  find  tlwt  the  sun  was 
sotting.  But  I  had  no  longer  to  complain  of  the  stillness. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  yoices  of  the  wilderness  to  break 
forth. 

A  long,  screeching  cry,  that  seemed  right  at  my  ear,  made 
my  blood  curdle.  I  looked  around.  The  limbs  of  a  live  oak, 
near,  were  rustling  and  swaying,  as  under  Bome  great  weight. 
The  head  of  a  panther  peered  out  from  between  two  bunches 
of  moss.  We  looked  at  each  other  very  coolly.  He  stretched 
his  white  throat  from  the/coyert,  turned  up  his  nose  and 
snu£fed  towards  me.  He  smelt  the  blood.  His  eyes  were 
yery  large  and  gleaming,  but  he  looked  innocent  enough; 
his  face  seemed  so  good-natured  ai^d  familiar,  that  I  felt  for 
the  moment  we  must  be  old  acquaintances,  that  I  ought  to 
offer  to  take  his  paw.     There's  no  harm  in  him ! 

He  stretched  his  jaws  to  scream  again,  and  I  saw  his 
long,  white  fangs :  the  cat  tribe  are  well  furnished  about  the 
jaws.  But,  horror !  his  cry  has.  a  dozen  echoes  all  around, 
far  away  and  near.  What  a  caterwauling !  God  of  heayen ! 
it  is  said  they  like  man's  meat  the  best !  Oh !  but  these  are 
simple  boors,  uncontaminated  by  luxurious  tastes.  They 
won't  know  any  better,  unless  they  haye  heard  the  tradition. 
But,  then,  it  is  something  of  a  risk  if  they  hayen't  What 
shall  I  do?  Shoot  that  meek-looking  panther  in  the  eyes? 
Dead  panthers  teU  no  tales ! 

No,  the  Indians  will  hear  the  gun,  and  I  shall  haye  them 
swarming  through  the  ridges,  to-morrow,  sky-larking.  That 
won't  do.  What  then?  Why,  I'll  dimb  to  the  top  of  this 
liye  oak,  so  that  these  nimble  gentry  can't  get  aboye  me, 
unless  they  jump  out  of  the  moon;  and  I'll  tie  myself  up 
there,  and  swing  about  'till  morning.  So  long  as  I'm  aboye 
'em,  I'm  safe,  for  I  can  see  their  eyes  as  they  come  ^p,  and 
rake  down  the  limb. 

This  conclusion  was  forthwith  acted  upon.  I  didn't  like 
that  panther  to  stand  there  watching  me,  though,  for  he 
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would  be  Bure  to  tell,  and  I  should  be  besieged  all  night; 
so  I  picked  np  some  round  pebbles  that  were  strewed  along 
the  hill  sidO)  and  took  ddiberate  aim  at  his  broad,  innocent 
faee.  The  first  one  cat  the  moss,  jnst  above  his  head. 
He  looked  np,  with  a  quick  movement,  ajid  low  growl, 
evidently  wondering  phnligicMislj  where  it  came  from.  He 
had  no  suspicion  of  me  at  all,  and  look^.down  again  very 
friendly,  and  very  inqnisitive. 

I  tried  it  again.  This  time  I  stmcktiie  limb. near  him, 
and  the  strdce  rang  sharply..  He  clapped  his  paw  over  the 
place,  clawed  it  and  smelt..  Q3ie  simple  felloi^  didn't  look 
at  me,  at  alL  I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  be  imposing  upon 
him  so.  But  while  be  was  thus  engaged,  I  sent  another, 
this  whistled  paet  him  on  the.  other  side.  He  wheeled  and 
clawed  at  the  sound.  At  last  I  struck  him,  plumb!  He 
saw  the  pebble  fall,  and  go  rolling  down  the  hiU^  and  with 
a  savage  growl  leaped  out  of  the  tifee  after  it,  and  went 
chasing  it  down  into  the  valley.  It  was  clear  he  thought 
the  place  bewitched ;  for  he  didn't  eome  back  again  until 
it  had  grown  quite  dark,  if  lie  came  even  them ! 

I  took  some  of  the  choicer  pieces  of  the  bear  and  hung 
them  to  a  swinging  Hmb,  where  they  would  be  out  of  reach, 
and  then  ascended  the  live  oak.  I  climbed  and  climbed 
until  I  got  so.  high,  that,  by  standing  straighti  I  could  look 
out  above  the  top,  and  see  the  stars  twinkling  in  a  very 
sleepy  sort  of  fashion,  as  if  they  had  been  called  up  too 
early,  and  had  not  decided  whether  they  shodd  wake  at  all, 
yet  a  while. 

The  moon  was  just  wheeling  lip  her  chaste  disc  from 
behind  the  mountains.  They  all  looked  too  much  like  old 
times  to  be  pleasant  just  then;  so  I  dodged  my  head  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  moss  again,  and  made  my  arrangements 
with  the  most  accommodating  forks  for  the  night.  That 
settled,  I  went  to  sleep  counting  the  answers  to  the  nearest 
panther's  cry,  guessing  how  many  there  were  to  the  acre ; 
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or  conjecturing  whether  wolves  learned  to  howl  by  gamut, 
and  how  many  qnavers  made  their  endless  bars,  or  wondering 
whether  ^^  rattle  I  rattle !  snap !  snap  !'*  was  considered  a 
legitimate  chorus  to  ^^  tn  whit !  tu  whoo  1"  by  the  San  Saba 
owls. 

I  got  tired  conjecturing  thout  the  owls,  for  they  seemed 
to  have  taken  that  matteii  in  hand  irith  regard  to  me,  and- 
came  flapping  and  hooting  about  the  tree  tops,  and  shining 
thi&r  great  eyes  curiously  at  me,  as  they  went  by,  till  I 
ahnost  foamed  with  spite,  because  I  couldn't  punch  them 
out.  The  moon  got  up  over  head  at  last,  and  that  narrow 
little  Talley,  which  looked  so  pretty  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
now  lay  along  the  deep  bosom  of  the  shadow,  in  the  light, 
braiding  them  like  a  silver  ribbon.  Those  graceful  little 
creatures  stepping  across  it,  one,  two,  three,  they  are  ocelots, 
spotted  Uke  a  pard.  What  a  carouse  ip  going  on  down  there 
over  that  bear's  carcass.  The  brutes  are  about  to  hold  a 
carnival  here  to-night,  in  celebration  of  my  release  from  the 
thraldom'  and  restraints  of  civilisation.  Confound  'em,  if 
they  hadn't  such  rakish  ways  about  them,'  I  would  come 
down  and  do'  the  *' honors"  for  them  genteelly,  as  a  civil 
host  should  I  Can't  trust  'em,  though  1  How  their  eyes  do 
sparkle  and  flash  green  flames,  as  they  spit  and  claw  at  each 
other  over  the  bones.  The  panther  rules  the  roost  down 
there.     I  wonder  if  the  puma  is  going  to  come. 

I  wish  he  would.  There'll  be  rare  scintillating  fire-works 
from  their  eyes  should  they  get  to  battling.  I  suppose  I 
should  see  all  the  cat  family  by  the  light,  sitting  on  their 
haunches  around,  connoisseuring.  That  would  be  funny,  for 
they  are  a  sober,  demure-looldng  generation.  Look  at  that 
pack  of  wolves  sitting  off  there  in  the  moonlight.  How  they 
fidget,  and  whine,  and  lick  their  chops.  They  dare  not  come 
nearer !  Good  for  them,  the  sneaking  grave-robbers !  Those 
panthers  are  gleaming  their  eyes  up  this  way.  Have  they 
scented?    Can  it  be  they  suspect?    There  go  the  gleams 
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shooting  up.  What  can  it  mean  ?  Ha !  the  greedy  rogae  I 
He  18  jumping  up  at  the  tit-bits,  that  I  hung  on  a  limb. 
He's  ireloome  to  them  if  he  can  get  them — if  that'll  satisfy 
him  so  far  that  he  wont  attempt  to  make  tit^bits  out  of  me. 

Ha!  ha!  strange  th^t  that  quaint  song  about  the  fairies 
should  be  buzzing  through  my  brain  now:—- 

«  From  tixo  dlyer  tops  of  the  moon-toaohed  troes, 
Where  they  swing  in  t]i«ir  oobireb  hammooks  high^ 
And  rooked  ftbout  in  the  erening  breeie  — -'* 

rd  make  a  good-sized  courtier  for  Queen  Mab's 

«  HsU  of  state  in  the  lill/s  oap." 

I  wonder  how  the  ^^wee  people"  would  fancy  buckskins. 
Fxa ^^ rocked  about  in  the  evening  breeze*'  with  arengeance. 
I  wibh  I  had  ^^  cobwebs,"  or  something  stouter  in  proportion, 
to  lash  my  "  hammock"  a  little  more  securely — 

"TeGodsl— 
From  ftSries  and  tempters  of  the  night 
Guard  me!" 

Bather  heathenish  rendering  that  of — : 

,  «  And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sle^p/'  fto. 

I  fear  I  am  no  better  than^a  heathen,'  anyhow !  But  bless 
us,  they  say  «  fairy  is 

«  Something  betwixt  bearen  and  hell, 
Something  thai  neither  stood  nor  fell-* 
Something  that  through  thy  wit  or  will» 
Hay  work  thee  good,  may  work  thee  HI." 

t.  e.  it  is  a  ^^betweenityF'*    But  hush!  they  are  ^/ pesky 
folk/'  and  won't  stand  being  spoken  of  disrespectfully.    They 
^^may  work  thee  ill,"  I  am  ill  enough  off  abready ! 
Ourious  notions  to  get  into  a  body's  head !    I  wonder  if 
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there  should  be  any  angeb,  whether  my  predieament  does 
not  remind  them  something  <^  the  yonng  Hebrew  they  saw 
in  the  lion's  den,  three  thousand  cyeles  ago^-ezeepi  that  I 
am  a  trifle  higher  up  than  he  was*  But  Uoda  didn't  dimb 
then.  I  believe  thcgr  haren't  leamed  yet  so  well  as  panthers 
.-cases  mightily  fdike,  anyhow !  The  angels  pitied  him,  for 
they  are  said  to  be  very  compassionate ;  and  maybe  they'd 
pity  me,  too,  if  I  were  not  such  an  unmitigated  sinner,  and 
didn't  feel  ashamed  to  ask  their  pity.  I  have  no  hope  in 
that  direction,  fbr  I  never  believed  in  them ;  though  it  would 
be  a  "Comfort  now.  I  have  sneered  like  a  devil  about  their 
<<  harping  on  their  harps,"  wh^  they  had  never  done  me  any 
harm — and  I  didii't  want  th^  help— even  if  I  was  to  be 
overtaken  with  a  belief  in*  them  iiow-*I  don't  fancy  such 
times  as  this  for  repentance  and  begging — donH  ^hink  tiiey 
would  either* 

Boar  away  down  ihere-^hat's  right  1  Saturnalia  of  the 
grizzly  fiends !  That's  the  music  for  the  brave  Sceptic !  His 
religion  is  to  hate  and  to  defy !  Pooh !  I'm  getting  a  little 
cracked,  I  believe,  and  sleepy,  too.  Ticklish  place  this,  to 
dream,  unless  it  is  of  hugging !  Wonder  what  effect  Mrs, 
Mab's  chariot  wheels,  driven  athwart  one's  nose,  would  have 
upon  dreams  up  here  ?  Warrant  her  ^^  tipie  out  of  mind  coach 
makers,"  ^'joiner  squirrel  and  old  grub,"  are  plenty  enough 
out  this  way.'  Ha !  ha  I  to  think  of  her  ^'team  of  atomies" 
galloping  across  the  panther's  snout. 

Plague  this  unruly  member !  I  can't  keep  it  from  prating 
about  God  I  I'd  like  to  know  how  hi^  the  Doctor  roosts 
to-night  7  I'm :  afraicT.  that  it  is  in  Abraham's  bosom !  I 
wonder  if  he  has  pony  with  him?  Pity  he  couldn't  have 
had  a  bear-steak,  with  honey,  before  he  went ;  I  think  he'd 
have  gone  without  a  murmur  then.  But  they  say  that 
milk  and  honey  flow  through  the  streets  up  there — ^no 
account  of  bears  though.     Sleep!    **  balmy  deep  I    tired 
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nature's  sweet — ^'  Sleep,  indeed !  I  fear  I  shall  nerer  go 
to  sleep  again.  I  find  I  shaU  hare  to  take  care  of  myself, 
and  see  fair  play.     Things  are  almost  getting  serious. 

Just  to  think  how  long  that  panthei's  teeth  were !  He 
keeps  them  very  white,  considering  I 

I  wonder  if  its  daylight  up-  in  old  Kentack  now,  and  what 
they  are  all  doing.  That  good  old  man  is  trinuning  grape 
Tines.  He  has  prayed  for  me  this  morning.  He  can  pray! 
And  the  girls, — ^Weeding  flowers,  I  warrant.  And  Willie, 
that  glorious  boy,  with  the  seraph  struggling^  through  his 
great  eyes,-^pranking !  pranking  I  like  an  elf.  That's  a 
catamount  mewing;  how  soft  his  voice  is — ^butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  mouth.  Confound  this  drowsy  fit — I  had  like  to 
have  fallen.  This  nodding  *^  'twixt  earth  and  sky'*  is  rather 
more  serious  than,  in  my  college  days,  I  considered  Homeric 
nods  to  be.  • 

At  it  again  down  there !  ^^  Celestial  Syren's  harmonies !'' 
you  are  discord  to  it !  Howling,  growling,  snarling,  yelling, 
spitting,  snapping — ^whew!  how  the  bones  crack-^Hiweet- 
tempered  family  these  Felines  {  They  are  giving  each  other 
farewell  salutes  and  embraces— affectionate  creatures  1 

But,  thank  !Fate !  it  is  the  order  of  nature  that  day  muit 
come,  though  it  does  seem  to  be  a  hundred  years.  Ajid  it 
has  come  at  last.  The  wassailers  of  the  night,  striped, 
dotted,  firecked,  spotted,  one  and  aU,  shrink  away  with 
mean,  guilty  looks,  while 

**  The  morn,  in  rnaset  mantle  dad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hin.*' 

Those  surly  panthers^  ih^ogh,  unwilling  to  goj  stop  in  full 
view  under  an  oak,  to  lick  their  paws,  and  are  looking  back 
wistfiilly  as  if  ihey  would  h&ve  thanked  daylight  to  tarry  yet 
awhile.  But  it  will  not  do,  you  are  not  Joshuas,  and  the  sun 
can't  stand  still  for  your  convenience.    Qood-4>y !  When  you 
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revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  ^^  making  night  hideous/' 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  shan't  be  here!  "Such  sweet  com- 
pulsion doth  in  music  lie,"  I  shall  be  compelled  to  travel 
away  from  yours  !    Well,  as  the  coa^t  is  clear,  I'll  go  down ! 

A  pretty  muss  they've  made  of  it  down  here.  .  Fur,  and 
blood,  and  bones^!  That  salient  thief  did  get  my  tit-bits, 
sure  enough.  TVell,  it  is  said  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
starving  possible !  I  suppose  I  am  beginning  to  feel  some- 
thing like  the  premonitories.  I  have  tasted  nothing  since 
daylight  yesterday  morning ;  but  they  say  an  empty  stomach 
for  long  wind,  and  I  am  likdy  to  need  all  the  wind  I  can 
raise  before  I  get  across  this  prairie.  Some  of  the  boys 
will  be  in  sight  though,  by  the  time  I  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge.  It  can't  be  that  they  are  all  scalped,  and  they 
must  know  that  I  am  here.  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  see  them,  and 
what  a  laugh  we'll  have  comparing  roosts. 

I  set  off  down  the  valley,  reached  the  prairie,  strained  my 
eye  over  the  desolate  expanse,  and  not  a  living  thing  was  to 
be  seen.  I  went  to  the  tree  where  I  left  the  Doctor  dangling; 
the  wolves  had  stripped  the  bones  of  the  bear,  and  were  ntiil 
lingering  around  them.  That  immortal  spear  was  sticking 
between  the  ribs,  where  he  had  driven  it,  no  doubt,  with 
splenetic  vigor.  I  looked  around  for  some  trace  of  his 
bones,  but  none  were  to  be  seen. 

Great  God,  it  can't  be  they  are  not  coming!  Foolish 
expletive!  when  one  neither  believes  in  the  greatness  or 
the  Godship.  •  Instinct  of  education !  Bah !  one  needs 
something  more  get-at-able  and  substantial  than  instincts 
and  old  wives'  tales  at  such  times  as  this! 

I  climbed  the  tree  to  the  top-most  bough,  and  strained 
my  eyes  till  they  ached  again.  Wide  and  terrible  solitude; 
not  an  insect  chirped,  not  a  leaf  stirred.  The  pulses  of  my 
heart  sounded  like  the  throes  of  a  mountain;  I  began  to 
imagine  it  the  cmtre  of  all  vitality—- the  only  thing  that 
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throbbed  and  felt  beneath  the  sun ;  and  that  His  great  fire 
btlrnt  alone  fOr  me.  Pitj  that  one  couldn't  live  on  beamSy 
as  thej  say  the  poeta  do. 

f*wish  I  was  a  poet!  If  things  have  been  here,  just  as 
they  look  noW,  since  the  Flood,  I  wonder  if  the  grass,  and 
trees,  and  son,  have  not  become  tired  of  each  other's  faces, 
everlastingly  by  the  same.  It  most- be  quite  a  relief  to  them 
to  have  me  here. 

Who— what  hears  me  when  I  talk?  The  earth,  these 
stolid  hills,  or  the  solemn  oaks,  or  the  bowed  grass  7  They 
all  have  ^^airy  tongues,"  and  mysterious  whisperings  have 
been  heard  between  them.  It  is  evident  if  they  talk  they 
must  hear,  and  if  they  hear,  Ijiey  surely  must  pity  me. 
Kty !  I  must  be  whining  of  pity !  Whoit.  have  I  to  do 
with  it?  Have  I  been  pitiful  to  friend  or  foe?  Have  I 
not  swelled,  till  I  Was  nigh  to  buri^  with  ravings  of  defiance 
to  the  heavens  above,  and  the  eairth  beneath,  of  the  proud 
mastery  of  iny  own-  will  J  Where  is  it  now  ?  Cowed  by 
silence !  Egad !  I  did  not  know,  that  as  he  lay  in  his 
^^old  couch  of  space  and  airy  cradle,"  this  ^^  silence"  was 
so  awful !  I  wish  I  had  Atlas'  shoulders — ^that  old  couch 
and  airy  cradle  are  terribly  heavy  as  they  lean  upon  me ! 

What  is  this  silence  and  this  awe  ?  Oh,  is  it  God's  presence  ? 
Is  this  the  way  he  looks  and  comes — ^wtth  a  fearful  calm 
upon'  him!  Is  there  a  God  out  here ^ in  these  tremendous 
wilds  ?  I  canpot  see  Him — unless  this  vast  stagnation,  this 
breathless,  bare  infinitude  of  waste,  this  huge,  levelled  corse 
be  He !  I  cannot  feel  Him,  unless  it  is  He,^  striving  to  crush 
my  life  out  with  this  hideous  weight  of  stillness !  Hah  [  He 
is  not,  or  He  is  a  God  who  loves  to  torture.  They  will  not 
come.  I  have  been  set  apart  for  an  awful  death,  that  His 
dread  hate  may  gloat  upon  my  agonies,  because  I  have  defied 
Him^ 

It  shall  not  be.  I  will  not  starve,  I  fairly  screamed ;  life 
is  strong  in  me,  and  where  the  wolf  lives,  I  can'  live.    I'll 

24 
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be  subtler  thftn  the  serpent  My  seeat  shsll  be  keener  than 
the  slenth^hoond'Sy  my  sight  than  the  vulture's.  I'll  ran 
swifter  than  the  deer.  I  will  wrestle  hand  to  claw  with  the 
prairie  wolf,  that  I  may  tear  out  his  heart  to  eat — ^but  I^will 
baulk  that  imperious  Halighity.  Die  by  inches  T  Kot  L  I'll 
set  the  prairie  on  fire  to  beacon  the  GomanoheSy  and  dare 
them  to  battle  {or  my  scalp,  or  give  me  food. 

And  so  the  infidel  fiend  within  me  pnouthed  its  impotent 
ravings,  ii>  the  face  of  Heaven's  Majesty^  until  I  almost 
fainted  with  exhaustion* 

I  slid  out  of  the  tree,  and  threw  myself  upon  the  grass. 
Long  I  lay  there,  half  stupefied ;  my  blood  n^g  and  brain 
whirling  with  fearful  images..  A  solitary  raven  ^^ tolled  in 
his  hollow  beaky"  and  aroused  me.  I  knew  it  was  one  of  the 
'^  ill  birds,"  though  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  one  before.  I 
looked  up.  It  sat  upon  the  oak  just  over  me,  and  the  limbs 
were  swaying  with  its  weight.  It  '^  tolled"  tfa4t  ^^sidk  man's 
requiem"  again,  then  turned  its  head  aside  and  stared,  with 
<< grave  inquisition"  in  its  black,  glittering. eyes,  down  upon 
me.  You've  come  too  soon,  you  ebony  wisard!  Not  dead 
yet,  I  thank  you !  and  I  stared  at  its  carnal  glance.  Its 
gray,  scaly  legs  had  stains  upon  them — hairs  were  dotted 
on  its  claws,  and  the  fellow  had  not  even  wiped  his  sharp, 
wedge-like  beak  clean. 

Think  how  slovenly,  when  he  came  to  offer  the  services  of 
the  instrument  to  pick  my  eyes  out !  What  wonder  I  felt 
indignant,  and  the  life  began  to  wake  up  in  me  again.  I 
did  not  want  him  go  I  It  was  a  ghastly  companionship,  but 
then  I  had  always  felt  strangely  curious  about  them,  for 
they  are  wonderful  creatures.  They  live  where,  nothing  else 
can  be  seen  to  live — out  in  the  trackless  desert— -vast 
wildernesses  of  desolation — ^where  even  the  clouds  have  fled 
away,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  sky  and  sun  above,  and 
sands  and  rocks  beneath ;  the  winnow  of  their  black  wings 
slirs  the  dead  air,  and  their  harsh,  sepulchral  croak,  startles 
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the  toipid  echoes  from  a  sleep  of  ages.  '^  He  that  feedeth 
the  yomig  rayens!"  I  felt  now  the  strikiDg  sublimity  of 
that  figure. 

Dark-plumed  spirit  of  the  desolation,  in  what  grim  wild 
hast  thou  thy  hoj^ie  ?  Thou  hast  snuffed  the  slaughter  from 
afar,  ^d  been  coursing,  with  death  around  the  worlds  Yet 
there  are  wide  throats  gaping  with  ravin  in  that  foul  nest 
of  thine.  How  dost  thou  lire,  and  how.  art  they  fed,  while 
thou  art  crossing  continent,  the  mate  of  famine?  Waugh! 
waugh !  woo^a-ugh !  he  '^  tolled"  again,  and  spread  his  black 
wings  and  flapped  indignantly  away !  The  omen  of  his  comuig 
is  not  ill  to.me;  where  he  goes  there  must  be  tamething  to 
live  upon. 

It  18  no  miracle  that  gives.  Refreshing .  to  these  tireless 
wings.  Ha!  I.l^ave  iU  The  snaik!  Hays  said  the  bears 
came  doWn  to  feed  upon .  them.  I  rose,  with  new  hope, 
examined  the  ground  about  me,  and,  to  my  great  joy  found^ 
scattered  h^re  and  there  over  the  surface,  quite  a  number 
of  snails,  some  of  them  as  large  as  my  tJiumb.  Ah !  ha!  I 
said,.!  should  not  starve!  9.nd  a  gleam  of  exultant  triumph 
shot  through  my  inmost  sotd. 

Defeated!  defeated!  I  Ediouted,  as  I  impiously  shook  my 
clenched,. paltry  hand  toward  the  fathomless  wide  heavens; 
I  shall  neither  die  of  starvation,  nor,  unless  I  will  it,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  There  is'  game  in  the  hills  to  be  had 
for  the  shooting,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  turn  "  root-digger," 
as  I  should  have  to  do  when  my  ammunition  gives  out.  1 
burrow  %ith  my  claws  for  the  gratificfktion  of  no  one.  Th6 
first  shot  would  bring  the  Oomanches  upon  me,  and  I  am 
not  ready  for  them  yet!  I  shall  go  back  among  men,  and  show 
the  cowards  how  much  a  haughty  purpose  can  accomplish. 
With  nothing  to  creep  behind,  deer  could  not  be  approached 
on  the  dead  level  of  the  plain  before  me. 

These  snails,  that  .ghostlyreyed,  jolly  old  croaker  has 
helped  me  to,  will  last  so  long  as  the  sterility  and  the  sand 
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continue.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  have  lain  there  mtimbling 
like  a  toothless  crone,  who  pleads  with  death  for  one  hour 
more  of  palsied  life,  when  my  veins  are  full  of  life.  I  am 
strong,  and  there  is  enough  to  eat  scattered  orer  the  earth 
A  child  could  hardly  ask  for  more !  I  soon*  collected  enough 
to  make  a  meial.  Oh,  ye  epicures^  tell  me  net  of  your 
crustaceous  delicacies,  out  of  tho  deep  sea.  Snails — snails 
that  grow  upon  the  sands  for  zoe;  though  they  are  rather 
light  food  for  a  walk  of  three  hun&ed  miles,  it  must  be 
confessed. 

Being  refreshed  in  my  inner  man,  I  looked  at  matters 
very  coolly.  The  plain  must  be  crossed;  it  lay  between  me 
and  life;  and  the  sooQcr  the  attempt. was  made  the  better. 
So  I  girded  up  my  loins  and  started  towards  the  sunrise. 
All  that  I  knew  about  the  course  was^  that  we  came  west, 
and  therefore  east  must  be  the  direction  back. 

There  were  no  objects  to  assist  me  in  keeping  the  right 
line.  I  must  walk  with  my  shadow  behind  me  in  the  morning, 
and  before  me  in  the  evening-,  looking  steadily  at  the  horizon, 
my  gaze  fixed  upon  some  slight  feature,  a  wave  or  curve  of 
its  contour  just  und^  the  sun«  All  day  long  I  walked  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  something,  whidh  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
that  could  be  distinguished  froit  the  vast  level  plain  around 
when  I  reached  it.  Yet^  I  felt  that  I  had  kept  the  Cne, 
and  that  was  a  greiit  deal.  I  had  always  to  stop  before  it 
grew  dark,  to  look  for  snails  and  water.  For  a  day  or 
two  the  snails  were  abundant,  and  t  came  to  water  at  least 
once  a  day,  but  then  they  both  began  to  grow  scarce.  The 
gnawings  and  parchings  of  hunger  and  thirst  commenced 
at  the  satne  time.  I  could  no  longer  keep  my  course  steadily, 
for  my  eyes  must  be  employed  all  the  while  in  looking  for 
food  and  Water.  A  herd  of  Mustangs  would  go  by  now  and 
then,  stop  a  moment  to  shake  their  silky  manes,  snort  and 
stare  in  startled  wonder,  and  then  sweep  on  before  I  could 
approach  within  gun  shot    The  deer  would  rise  lazily  from 
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tbeir  couches  of  ^' knoi-grass,  dew  be-sprent^"  prick  their 
earSy  toss  their  slight  heads,  whistle  and  bound  away.  The 
awkward  ,cranes  would  stalk  to  an4  fro,  gesticulate  with 
tbeir  long  necks,  and  croak ;  then  stop,  spread  their  broad 
wings,  and  go  with  their  long  shanks  dangling  behind  them. ' 
But  I  could  never  kill  ^them;  for,  though  hunger  made  me 
reckless  at  last,  and  I  could  fire,  I, would  hear  the  shot 
rattle  smong  their  thick  feathers:  bu^  it  ay^ed  nothing. 
They  ^till  sailed  croaking  off.. 

,  These  weye  the  only  living  things,  except  "homed  frogs," 
that  I  &^;  and  while  my  strength  held  out,  I  ^ould  chase 
the  last,  nitnble,  ugly  little  creatures^  with  an  eagerness 
inconceivable.  Yes,  there  were  Wolves,  too;  but  they  are 
millions  of  the  devil,  not  honest,,  living  things.^  Some  of 
them  were  on  my  trail  all  the  time,  determined  to  be  in  at 
the  death.  Oh,  how,  fiercely  I  hated  them.  I  tried, all 
manner  of  devices  to  lure  them  within  gun-shot,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  They  were  too  subtle*  The  hairy  ghouls! 
they  have  the  "  second  sight."  They  can  see  death  before 
he  strikes,  and  they  will  slink  and  creep  with  horrid  patience 
in  his  wake,  for  one  lap  .of,  blood.  It  would  make  me  shiver 
to  turn  and  see  them,  like  my  shadow,  forever  trailing  me. 
.And  then  at  night  they  would  sit  around  and  howl  and  moan 
for  hours  and  hours,  as  if  they  were  determined  I  should  learn 
my  own  requiem  by  heart ! 

Snails  and.  water  were  becoming  yet  more  difficiilt  to  obtain. 
And  I  weaker  and  weaker  every  hour.  Still  I  travelled  on, 
though  my  gait  waa.  staggering.  I  liad  drawn  my  hunger- 
belt,  until  I  looked  like  a  wasp.  My  senses  bejcame  painfully 
acute.  The  clang  of  a  crane's  wing,  or  his  croak  as  he  rose, 
would  thump  and  crash  against  my  tympanum  like  thunder, 
and  roar  through  my  brain  in  reverberations  for  minutes 
after.  The  earth's  smell  became  rank  and  oppressive ;  and 
wh^n  the  breeze  swept  by,  it  sounded  like  the  whirring  of 
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ten  thonsand  wings.  I  began  to  see  strange  sights  on  the 
prairie.  Armies  with  banners  wonld  hurtle  by,  and  their 
tread  wotdd  shake  the  earth.  It  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
flying  tn>op  of  mnstangs.  Ghreat  lakes  of  Irater  would 
glimmer  in  the  sun  before  me,  and  #hen  I  would  reel  along 
a  little  faster  to  reach  them,  thciy  would  still  travel  on^  and 
I  could  not  lessen  the.  distuice  between  them  and  me^ 

I  was  too  weak  to  cur8e9l>ut  I  thought  of  heaven-doomed 
Tantalus !  The  star-beams  hurt  me  with  their  iby  keenness, 
and  the  moon's  light  made  my  t'eet^  chatter ;  mist  forms  of 
those  I  loved  would  sail  along  the  air,  solemnly  and  slow, 
their  still  eyes  fixed  on  me.  The  wail  of  the  accmrsed  wolves 
would  sound  like  the  clamoring  volume  of  agonies  rolled  up 
firom  a  teeming  bell-pick,  or  the  ^loalling  of  a  northern  ocean 
through  cavernous  icebergs.  The  blood  tingled  sharply  and 
stung  along  my  veins ;  while  my  stomach  was  cold  as  if  it 
were  dead.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  cut  in  two,  and  my  head  and 
feet  acting  from  different  volitions.  At  night,  I  would  lie 
with  my  mouth  open  and  tongue  out,  gasping  for  .the  dew.  I 
would  eat  the  grass  like  a  beast,  before  the  sun  had  dried  it. 
Yet  I  travelled  on,  for  while  I  was  in  motion,  I  felt  the 
fc  horrors  less;  and  sometimes  my  body  seemed  to  drink  in 
nnnaturai  vigor  from  the  atmosphere,  giving  me  ecstatic 
visions.  The  most  delicious  moments  of  my  life  would 
crowd  upon  me,  bringing  all  familiar  faces,  il'earing  the 
expression  I  loved  best  ta  remember  then^  by.  But  they 
were  spiritualized,  and  deemed  to  be  the  angels  of  old  joys ; 
and  they  looked  with  such  pitying  tenderness  into  my  eyes, 
that  tears  would  gush  from  them  in  hot  torrents.  And  then 
aU  mirthful  phantasies  would  dance  and  gleam  about  me,  in 
such  quaint  shapes  of  sparkling  beauty,  that  I  would  laugh 
aloud  and  stretch  my  lEurms  to  clasp,  that  I  might  kiss  them. 
But  when,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  I  was  compelled  to  lie 
down,  then  the  awful  hell  of  torture  would  commence  to 
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rage  irithin  me ;  and  famine  would  tear  and  wrench  at  my 
vitals.  Thirsty  fiery  thirst,  woold  seethe,  and  boil,  and  shoot 
like  electric  flame  along  my  veins. 

In  thb  condition  I  had  been  moving  along  like  one  in  a 
dreadfnl  dream,  for  two  days,  and  yet  no  alleviation.  I  still 
clung  to  my  gmi ;  .but,  merciM  heavens !  how  heavy  it  had 
become.  It  felt  like  Gh>liath's  beam;,  snnk  into  my  flesh, 
and  seemed  to  be  crashing  the  very  bones'*  Yet  I  would 
net  give  it  n|>.  I  oonld  not  bear  th6  thought  of  being  killed 
without  the  opportunily  of  revenge.  It  would  have  been  a 
glorious  happiness  to  have  met  the  Comandies,  and  died 
defiant.  Those,  fiend-whelps,  the  wolves,  to  have  them 
snarling  their  white  fangs  over  me^  while  I  was  yet  aUve, 
was  too  horrible. 

I  had  almost. lost  the  capability  of  further  wrestling  with 
inevitable  fate,  when  I  suddenly  noticed  on  the  prairie  before 
me,  that  which  appeared  like  a  cluster  of  trees.  I  was  strong 
again  in  an  in0tant.  My  feet  seemed  to  bo  shod  with  some 
buoyant  principle.  "Water!  water !.  water ."  my  parched 
lips  articulated  at  every  step..  As  I  approached,  I  could 
perceive  there  were  other  "motts-'  scattered  at  wide  intervals 
of  miles  in  a  line  across  the  plain.  This  I  knew^  indicated 
the  presence  of  a  stream ;  and  oh,  what  a  thrill  of  hope,  for 
I  was  humbled'  now,  it  sent  through  my  weakened  frame. 

In  an  hofir  I  reached  the  nearest  "mott," — ^a  cluster  of 
scrubby  timber,  covering  about  thirty  square  .feet — and  I 
almost  screamed  with  eager  delight,  as  I  saw  from  the  gully 
on.  which  it  stood,  the  gleam  of  water.  I  dropped  my  gun, 
tumbled  down  the  bank,  threw  myself  prostrate  on  the  brink, 
and  plunged  my  head  up  to  the  shoulders  in  the  clear  fluid. 
I  gulped  several  huge  rapid  swallows  on  the  instant ;  but 
when  I  paused  for  breath — horror  of  hotrors  ! — ^Great  Ood ! 
it  was  as  salt  as  brine !  It  all  came  up  in  an  instant,  and  it 
was  like  tearing  Out  my  vitab.  The  blackness  of  darkness 
came  around  my  brain.    I  was  insensible. 
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I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  lay  there,  but  I  fell  with  a  portion 
of  jjnj  body  in  the  water,  and  this  renved  me.  I  waked  to 
conscioQsnesSy  with  mj  brain  clearer  than  it  had  been  for 
seyeral  days.  I  felt  that  the  game  was  all  np  now,  and  a 
strange  calmness  took  possession  of  me.  I  smiled  even,  to 
think  what  a  wild  feverish  struggle  I  had  gone  through  to 
preserve  a  boon  so  utterly,  worthless  as  life  now  seemed-** 
and  how  foolishly  obstreperous  and  bitter  I  had  been  about 
things  that  now  appeared  as  mete  conventional  whimsicalities ! 
To  die !  why  it  is  a  sweet,  a  glorious  prospect !  What  was 
life  without  the  Joy  and  happiness  of  dying?  To  die  of 
starvatioti!  .It  will  be  deliciously  ple^^ant^  sB  being  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  roundelays  of  h<«ie.     . 

Strange  !  I  never  thought  of  God  now  but  as  a  name ;  it 
was  aoa  inevitable  law  of  being  I  obeyed,  gladly  and  meekly ! 
The  fancy  took  possession  of  me  that  I  wanted  to  lie  down 
on  the  green  moss  under  the  trees.  I  must  make  one  more 
effort  to  get  there.  I  attempted  to  crawl,  but  was  too  we^ 
and  fell !  I  lay  for  some  time,  and  still  that  fancy  haunted 
me  so  singularly,  that  my  powerless  limbs  regained  a  partial 
vigor ;  I  crawled  <)n.  my  hands  and  knees  up  the  bank.  It 
took  me  a  long  time  to  dq  this.  I  f^t  as  if  it  was  my  last 
duty,  and  desperately  I  struggled  to  accomplish  it.  .  I  passed 
my  gon  and  dragged  it  along  with  me*  I  thought  of  the 
wolves,  and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep  in  peace. 

I  reached  the  mott.  There  was  one  bright  green  spot, 
under-  the  largest  tree,  in  the  centre.  That's  the  pla^^e. 
It  will  be  a  lovely  couch.  I  managed  to  reach  it,  and 
stretched  myself  upon  my  back^  with  my  gun  by  my  side, 
and  my  head  resting  on.  a  cushion  of  moss  near  the  root. 
My  eyes  were  closed.  An  indescribable  sense  of  weakness 
pervaded  my  being.  I  felt  that  I  should  never  rise  from 
that  place  again.  But  I  was  happy.  The '  agony  was  over ; 
the  <^  fitful  &ver"  had  grown  cidm,  and  was  slowly  sinking 
me  to  rest.     The  loved  faces  of  that  far  away  home  came 
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aroimd  me  for  the  farewell.  Others  stooped  from  the  clouds 
and  beckoned  and  smiled  for  me  to  come  on.  They  wore 
wings^-oh,  how  I  longed  to  be  'vpth  them.  It  was  a*  pleasant 
trance.  I  felt  that  I  should  never  lose  sight  of  them^agidn : 
that  before  many  hours  I  should  feel  mjself,  buoyant  as  they, 
rise  up  from  the  damp  eatth,  and  float  away  towards  the 
stars.  A  sunbeam,  struggUQg  through  the  leaves,  feH  on 
my  closed  Uds^  and  shocked  me  back  to  earth  again.  I 
opened  my  eyes  for  oile  more  look  at  the  glad  sun  and 
beautiful  earth.    I  looked  up. 

What!  c^n  it  be?  Stri^ge!  stcangel  There  is  a  God! 
That  very  being  J^-poor  I — ^had  thought  to  scorn,  is  heie 
in  the  sublimity  of  mercy;  He  has  work  for  thee  to  do,  and 
has  wiUed  thou  shalt  not  die  yet !  < 

Directly  above  me,  within  six  feet  of  my  face,  crouching 
dose  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  was  a  large  Fox  squirrel.  The 
instant  qay  eye  feU  upon  it,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  reprieved, 
and  life-  and  all  its  objects  rushed .  back  upon  my  heart  again^ 
Not  a  ^hadow  of  «n  idea  crossed  my  mind  that  there  was 
even  a  possibility  of  the  ^creature  escaping  me.  I  felt  as 
weU  assured  that  1  should  get  back  to  Bexar,  and  home,  as 
if  I  had  already  been  sitting  in  the  old  rocking  chair,  I 
felt  awed,  too,  for  here  was  the  rebuke,  broad  and  bright  as 
the  sun's  path,  of  my  feeble  and  impious  presumption ! 

Who  shall  sound  Thy  compassion  with  a  plummet,  thou 
marvelous  Majesty  of  Heaven  ?  -  His  liand — ^the  hand  of  the 
God  of  Jacob !  Tins  is  His  act !  I  have  looked  i^n  that 
hand,  and  in  that  act  have  heard  his  pitying  Toice.  '^Go, 
thou  poor  worm, — ^live,  |,nd  mn  no  more !"  -  I  lay  perfectly 
still  several  minutes,  watdiii^  it  breathe,  and  thinking  how 
its  poor  life  had  been  given  for  mine.  1  had  been  too  weak 
to  raise  my  hand  before,  now  I  slowly,  and  with  care,  lifted 
my  gun  with  one  hand,  without  changing  my  position  at  all, 
raised  it  without  aim,  for  I  felt  I  couldn't  misa  it,  and  fired. 
It  fell  upon  my  breast.     I  sat  up,  drew  my  knife^  cut  it  up 
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deliberately^  and  ate  as  much  as  I  cared  at  once,  raw  t  u&d 
then,  with  the  first  prayer  of  Faith,  of  thanksgiving,  and  of 
praise  that  ever  breathed  tipon  my  lips,  sank  back,  and  was 
sound  asleep  in  H  moment. 

I  slept  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  near  as  I  can  judge. 
On  waking,  I  finished  the  remamder  of  the  squirrel,  and 
felt  quite  able  to  walk  again ;  theiigh,  on  attempting  to  rise, 
I  staggered  serely  for  awhile.  But  the  conviction  that  I 
should  meet  with  no  further  difficulty,  had  beoome  a  matter 
of  such  positive  certdinty,  that  I  never  dreamed  of  a  doubt. 

'^  The  evidence  of  things  unseen"  had  reached  me  through 
the  material  at  last.  Faith  looked  farther  ^nd  higher  than 
the  senses.  I  knew  that  I  knew !  The  Penates  of  the  soul, 
the  image  of  the  desolation  and  the  humble  instrument,  had 
assumed  their  holy  niches !  I  was  happy,  full  of  love,  and 
humble.  Spring-time  visions  came  again.  The  brazen, 
glowing  sky,  and  the  red,  cloudy  earlli,  had  passed  from 
before  my  eyes,  and  the  Uue  heavens  and 'a  natural  sun 
were,  over  me.  The  ice-ring  melted  from  around  my  heart, 
sense  and  thought  and  brain  were  clear  again !  The^  madness 
had  passed  away.  I  clapped  my  hands  and  laughed  aloud 
for  joy! 

In  about  two  hours  I  saw  two  men  on  horseback,  herding 
a  drove  of  cattle.  I  was  not  surprised.  I  expected  something 
of  the  sort.  The  men  rode  towards  me.  I  saw  they  were 
Mexicans.  I  knew  there  was  nothing  to  expect  from  these 
traitorous  wretches,  by  fair  means,  so  I  concealed  my  gun 
by  running  it  up  my  himting-shirt,  and  waited  for  them  to 
come  within  range.  They  approached  very  cautiously,  and 
when  they  were  within  thirty  paces  of  me,  I  drew  my  gun 
suddenly  forth  and  brought  it  to  bear  upon  them.  They 
were  desperately  frightened,  and  would  have  wheeled  and 
galloped  ofi*,  but  something  in  my  look  showed'  that  I  was 
not  jddng.  I  ordered  them  np  to  me;  dismounted  the  one 
on  the  best  horse,  took  his  seat,  waved  my  hand  in  adieu  to 
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the  chapfallen-lookiDg  scoundrels^  who  had  expected  to  plunder 
me,  and  galloped  off. 

The  motion^  of  the  horse  was  di^adfiil.  I  remember 
droppmg  the  l»idle,  Scuid  seizing  the  high  pommel  with  both 
hands,  while  the  horse  dashed  off  towards  the  eastward,  at 
the  top  of  his  flpeed;  The.  next  thing  I  remember  was  being 
lifted  off  b J  the  Rangers  at  the  door  of  Johnson's,  in  the 
square  of  Bexar.  I  heard  some  of  them  saj,.  *^  Poor  fellow ! 
I  thought  it  was  his  ghost.''  '        -^ 

The  days  were  a'  blank  then  for  several  weeks.  M j  next 
waking  was  in  a  pleasant  room,  in  bed,  with  the  little  Doctor 
bending  anxiously  over  me.  I  was  safe^the  crisis  was 
past !  The  Doctor  had  been  wounded,  and  was  now  a  spare, 
thin  little  body.     I  supposed  he^  too,  had  seen  his  troubles. 

It  appeared  tiiat  the  body  of  Oomanches  had  been  very 
large.  They  had  attacked  the  different  detachments  of  our 
scattered  party,  very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  so  entirely 
dispersed  it,  that  not  more  than  two  ever  got  together  again. 
Two  men  had  been  killed,  and  several  others  woun^ded.  Hays 
had  saved  the  DoctorVi  life,  with  the  faithful  aid  of  pony ; 
and  it  is  said  the  Doctor  means  to  have  pony  embalmed  when 
he, dies.  All  had  a  hard  time  coming  in;  but  my  case  was 
rather  the  most  desperate. 

The  sagacious  critic  will  no  doubt  smile  at  the  importance 
I  have  attached  to  these  simple  incidents.  He  is  free  to 
sneer — ^they  are  factSy  and  the  moist  remarkable  under  the 
circumstances  that  ever  came  under  my  observation.  This 
^mott"  was  not  more  than  thirty  feet  square;  the  trees 
dwarfish,  and  none  of  them  nut-bearing.  It  waa  fidly  six 
miles,  above  and  below,  to  the  other  motts,  and  they  were 
not  so  large  as  this  one,  and  were  thirty  miles  from  any 
other  timber. 

The  sterile  prairie  produced  nothing  which  I  could  perceive 
to  be  natural  food  for  such  an  animal.    It  may  have  been 
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migrating,  but  thej  generally  do  so  in  large  numbers,  keeping 
near  the  water ;  tbere  was  none  in  this  region.  How  the 
creature  got  there,  and  how  it  liTed,  will  always  be  a  positiye 
Qkystery  to  me.>  The  impressidn  made  by  this  combination 
of  singular,  ciroomstances — Ae  fact  of  its  being  there  at  aU — 
then  of  my  s^ing  it,  just  at  the  crisis  when  I  thought  I  was 
dying-^its  crouching  so  close  to  jne  as.to  make  it  a  matter 
of  impossibility  almost  for  me  to  fail  of  killing  it,  eren  in  my 
feeble  condition,— *all  together,  it  pan  neyer  fade  from  my 
memory. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


nUNTING  PECCARIES  IN  TEXAS — ^A  BEAR-HUNT  WITHOUT 
THE   METAPHYSICS. 

Naturalists  are  very  fond  of  calling  our  American  ani- 
mals cowardly.  This  sweeping  statement  is  only  a  partial 
truth ;  and  I,  for  one,  have  got  tired  of  hearing  it  reiterated. 
The  animals  of  this  continent  were  originally  just  as  ferocious 
towards  man, — ^if  that's  what  they  call  bravery,  and  the  fear 
of  him  cowardice ! — as  were  any  of  the  most  formidablo  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  in  proportion  ^o  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  races. 

Our  forefathers,  with  their  terrible  rifles  in  hand,  found 
our  wild  beasts  quite  sufficiently  disposed,  for  their  comfort, 
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to  dispute  ascendenoy  with  them  in  the  land.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  grapple  with  the  Bed  man,  armed  only 
as  he  was  with  lance  and  bow,  and  in  these  conflicts,  the 
animab  were  by  no  means  nnfreqnently  the  conqnerors. 
Now  they  are  compelled  to  battle  with  a  new  and  invisible 
power — an  agent  as  mysterious  in  its  operations,^  as  it  is 
terrible  in  its  effects — which,  as  it  overawed  anil  intiDiidated 
their  ancient  foes,  the  Bed  men,  might  well  be  expected  to  fill 
them  with  the  pailic  of  an  indefinable  dread.    ' 

The  growth  of  this  wholesome  fear  has  been  very  gradual 
and  slow.  The  rifle  had  driven  them  from  frontier  to  frontier 
of  all  the  dder  States,  bef6re  any  marked  change  in  their 
respect  for  the  gemti  homo  began  to  be  apparent. 

■The  Panther,  which  at  first  made  ^fight  with  the  hmiter 
wherever  he  met  him,  had  learned  to  be  more  circumspect, 
and  instead  of  becoming  the  assailant,  and  leapitig  from  the 
limb  whereon  he  crouched  above,  down  on  his  foe  below,  was 
content  to  let  him  pass,  and  stand  entirely  upon  the  defensive ; 
even  the  Black  Bear,  who  formerly  had  been  notorious  for 
his  unceremonious  habit  of  pushing  his  cold  nose  into  what- 
ever he  might  perceive  going  on  before  him,^  be  the  actors 
who  they  might,  became  almost  a  proverb  of  prudence.  The 
wild  cat,  who  sometifnes  lost  his  temper  in  love-making  time, 
and  challenged  any  buck-skinned  intruder  he  might  meet  on 
the  war-path  for  a  fight  hand  to  claw,  now  contented  himself 
with  ^^  giving  the  road"  as  his  sagacioiis  nostrils  recognized 
the  smell  of  gunpowder  ahead. 

Now  these  changes  should  not  by  any  means  be  stigQiatixed 
as  the  result  of  cowardice,  but  be  honorably  set  down  to  the 
eredit  of  a  cautious  reasoning:  they  had  found  an  enemy 
armed  with  an  agency,  the  nature  or  effects  of  which  they 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  counteract;  they  therefore 
wisely  concluded  to  avoid  it — just  as  any  other  logical 
thinkers,  reasoning  from  experience,  would  have  done. 

However,  let  any  of  those  believers  in  the  cowardice  of 
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our  wild  animalB,  even  at  tills  late  day,  yentore  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  or  any  of  those  enormow 
cane-brakes  locked  np  within  the  sluggish  embrace  of  the 
bayons  of  the  Mississippi,  and' propose  to  shake  hands  with 
Ae  first  Panther  he  meets,  or  offer  the  fraternal  hug  to  Bruin, 
and  he  will  see  what  a  reception  he  will  find  ?-^let  him  be 
armed  with  as  many  guna  and  pistola  as  he  ean  carry,  I'll 
engage  he  will  need  to  make  the  most  of  them,  the  first  time 
he  comes  within  spring  of  a  panther,  or  treads  on  the  tail  (?) 
of  a  bear.  "      .  ^ 

The  fact  is;  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  in  modifying  the 
face  of  the  whole  globe, .physically  as  well  as  morally  and 
mentally,  has  not  failed,  of  course,  in  its  effects  upon  savage 
animals  as  well  as  savage  men;  If  it  has  thundered  civilisa- 
tion or  ezterminntion  into  the  ears  of  one,  it  has  as  well 
detonated  circuidtspeotion  into  the  ears  of  the  other^ 

Before  ihe  East  India  conquests  of  the  British  introduced 
fire-arms,  the  bold  and  open  ravages  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  beasts,  were  frequently  carried  to  such  a  formidable 
extent,  that  whole  villages  of  the  imbecile  natives  were 
depopulated  by  a  single  animal,  to  destroy  which  armies 
had  to  be  assembled ;  and  even  they  have  been  beaten  back 
from  the  jungles,  without  effecting  their  object  more  than 
partially.  When  British  officers  first  commenced  lion  and 
tiger  hunting,  it  was  considered  the  piost  dangerous  sport 
in  the  world ;  and  the  records  and  correspondence  of  that 
period  teem  with  fearful  tales  of  bloody  deaths  at  the  horrid 
jaws  of  those  animalis.  At  that  time,  the  tiger,  without 
hesitation,  attacked  large  parties  of  men,  leaping  into  their 
midst  from  the  jungle,  and  carrying  off  a  victim  without 
regard  to  epaulettes  or  color :  whil^  the  lion  charged  boldly 
into  camps,  carrying  off  men,  oxen,  or  any  other  dainties 
that  hap^ned  to  suit  his  taste.   . 

In  liunting  on  elephants,  it  was  so  exceedingly  rare  to  find 
one  who  would  charge  a  jungle  i^r  the  seent  of  the  tiger 
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had  reached  him,  that  snch  tLjx  animal  commanded  the  highest 
prices.  Now  the  tables  are  «o  entirely  tomed,  that  we  never 
hear  of  any  one  being « carried  off  by  these  animals,  whether 
native. or  not,  except  in  the  remote  interior  of  the  forests  of 
Bengal  and  Africa,  into^  which  the  heavy  and  formidable  rifle 
of  the  British  sportsman  has  not  yet  carried  its  ounce-ball 
terrors.  While  hunting  on  elephanlb  has  bec<Hne  a  sport, 
attended  with  so  little  danger,  that  even  the  placid  nerves 
of  a  clerk  from  Threadneedle  street  may  now  venture  to 
partake  of  the  indulgence,  fortified  with  a  little  cotton  stuffed 
in  his  ears  to  drown  the  roars  of  the  bilite,  and  a  little  sal 
volatile  to  stay  his  spirits  when  the  blood  begins  to  flow. 

The  dreaded  tiger  now  skulks  in  caves  and  deepest  jungles, 
until  frightened  forth  by  the  maddening  and  incessant  play 
of  rockets,  grenades,'  and  every  other  species  of  torturing 
fire^works.  While  the*  lordly  lion  waits  behind  the  bush  for 
the  assault  of  his  foes,  and  is  not  known  to  charge^  even 
until  several  times  wounded.  In  yielding  to  the  mastery 
man  has  thus  established,  these  animals  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  original  characteristics,  except  so  far  as  their  rela- 
tions to  him  are  concerned — and  in  this  the  difference  is 
rathep,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  man  the  mechanical 
intelligence,  than  to  man  the  animal. 

Nor  are  these  gradual  ameliorations  of  temper  and  habits, 
so  far  as  mankind  are  dencemed,  confined  to  quadrupeds 
alone — ^birds,  and  all  other  Creatures,  partake  of  th«n,  in 
degrees  proportioned  to  their  intelligence.  It  is  notorious 
how  soon  game  birds,  and  the  whole  family  of  rapacious 
birds,  learn  to  distinguish  a  man  with  a  gun  from  a  man 
without  a  gnn,  and  with  such  sagacity  will  they  do  this,  too, 
that  we  are  seldom  able  to  surprise  them,  by  any  stratagem 
of  concealed  weapons. 

And  yet  the  white-headed  eagle  remains  the  white-headed 
eagle,  so  far  as  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
concerned.     It   continues   to  thrash  the  vultures,  to  make 
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them  disgorge  their  food — ^robs  the  fish-havk  of  his  shimng 
prey  with  just  as  splendid  audacity  aa  ever,  and  continues 
with  quite  as  ferocious  astuteness  to  tear  out  the  eyes  of 
any  wounded  deer  or-  buffalo  cow  that  it  may  perceive  go 
aside  from  the^herd. 

But,  all  rules  have  their  ezoeptionB — and  it  was  to  treat 
concerning  ione  of  thes«  exceptions,  tlmt  this  chapter  has  been 
written.  Certionly,  howeyer  tench  other  wild  animals  may 
have  yielded  to  the  awful  supremacy  of  that  dread  machine, 
behind  which  man  has  entrenched '  his  physical  inferiority, 
the  Peccary  cannot  be  accused  of  the  same  weakness ;  for  of 
a  verity,  it  does  seem'  to  me  that  if  those  same  formidable 
tubes  were  to  pour  forth  the  thunders  and  fires  of  Heda 
itself,  instead  of*  the  respectable  little  volcano,  of  which  they 
at  present  can  boast,  the  belching  of  this  huge  and  noisy 
chaos  would  only  increase  the  irate  valor,  of  this  curious 
little  animal.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  insensible  to  all  those 
sudden  influences,  the  unexpected  supervention  of  which  are 
sure  to  cause  panic  in  other  animals.  Ungovernable  rage 
seems  «to  take  the  place  of  this  panic — a  rage  quite  as  head- 
long and  as  blind..  Though  scarcely  more  than  eighteen 
inches  high  by  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  it. is  yet, 
really,  one  of  the  most  formiddible  animals  belonging  to  our 
hemisphere.  It  is  gregarious,  and  goes  in  droves  of  from 
ten  to  fifty.  -  Its  jaws  are  armed  after  the  manner  of  the 
wQd  boar,  with  tushes,  but  they  are  of  very  different  shape, 
and  if  possible,  more  to  be  dreaded.  They  stand  straight  in 
the  jaws,  instead  of  curving  upwards,  and  have  the  fona  aa 
well  as  keenness  of  the  lancet  blade.  Their  motions  are  as 
quick  as  lightning,  and  with  shoulders,  head  and  neck 
possessing  extraordinary  muscular  power,  they  manage  to 
slash  and  gash  in  the  most  ^  horrible  manner  with  these 
villainous  little  weapons,  i^hich  are  only  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length.  As  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  any 
thing  or  any  body,  big  or  little,  provocation  or  no  provo- 
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cation,  that  may  chance  to  croBS  their  patfafl,  men  ani 
animals  very  soon  learn  that  their  only  safety  is  in  flight. 
As  they  rush  upon  the  ohject  in  a  body,  and  fight  until  the 
last  of  their  number  is  slain,  it  is  fruitless  to  stop  and  battle 
with  them,  as  they  would  cut  either  a  man  or  the  largest 
animal,  so  badly,  before  they  could  all  be  despatched,  that 
the  victory  would  prove  a  dear  one  indeed. 

There  is  no  wild  animal  that  will  stop  to  fight  them,  and 
men,  dogs  and  horses  run  from  them  in  ihe  most  ridiculous 
consternation — ^indeed,  they  are  the  very  terror  of  hunters. 

This  droll  creature  seems  to  be  exactly  the  intermediate 
between  the  family  of  hedge-hogs  and  that  of  the  wild  boar, 
or  common  hog.  Its  general  form,  so  far  as  the  body  is 
concerned,  resembles  rather  more  that  of  the  hedge-hog, 
while  its  hair,  which  is  about  the  average  length  of  the 
bristles  of  the  common  hog,  is  thinly  set  in  a  rough  skin, 
and  flattened  and  sharp,  as  are  the  spines  of  the  hedge-hog, 
and  of  ihe  same  bony  consistence  in  appearance,  though  so 
thin  as  not  to  be  prickly  to  the  touch,  except  very  slightly, 
when  erected — ^as  they  always  are  if  the  animal  is  enraged, 
after  the  manner  of  the  wliole  family  of  porcupines.  These 
thin  spines,  or  hairs,  are  also  parti-colored — ^being  barred  with 
the  muddy  whke  and  bluish  chocolate,  producing  the  general 
effect  of  a  roan— rthey  are  destitute  of  a  tail,  (excepting 
merely  a  fleshy  protuberance,)  in  common  with  the  hedge-hog, 
and  have  that  curious  gland  which  is  ^vulgarly  called  the 
^^  navel  on  the  back. '^  They  have  no  appearance  of  the 
navel  underneath;  and  this  depression  of  the  spine,  which 
is  directly  over  the  loin,  looks  more  like  a  navel  than 
anything  else,  though  it  contains  a  deposite  of  a  certain 
musk,  whicK  the  animal  gives  fordi  when  excited^  and  which 
assimilates  it  again  with  the  civet-cat  of  the  East.  Its 
shoulders,  neck  and  head  resemble  the  wild  boar  quite 
closely  in  conformation,  though  the  outline,  of  course,  is 
much  more  delicate,  and  sharpened  at  the  snout.    Its  lega 
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and  feet,  also,  are  much  like  those  of  the  boar.  Its  food 
partakes  of  the  character  of,  that  of  bcfth  the  boar  and  the 
hedgerhog,  consiBtmg  of  mast,  wild  frnitSy  grams,  grasses, 
shoots  of  cane,  roots,  herbs,  reptiles,  &c. 

Bnt,  with  all  ita  other  peculiarities  to  answer  for,  the 
drollest  is  yelr  to  come.  I  refer  to  their  mode  of  sleeping. 
They  nsnallj  frequent  those  heavy^  cane-brakes,  through 
which  are  scattered^  at  wide  intervals,  treer  of  enormous 
size  and  age.  These,  from  theip  isolated  condition,  are 
most  exposed  to  the  forj  of  storms^  >nd,  therefore,  most 
liable  to  be  thrown^  down.  We  find  their  giant  stemis 
stretched  here  and  there,  through  the-  cane-brakes  of  Texas, 
overgrown*  with  the  densest  -thickets  of  the  cane,  matted 
together  by  strong  and  thorny  vines.  In  these  old  trees 
the  Peccaries  find  their  favdrite  lodgings^  Into  one  of  these 
logs  a  drove  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  will  enter  at  night, 
each  one  backing  in,  so  that  the  last  one  entering  stands 
with  his  nose  at  the  entrance.  The  planters,  who  dread 
them  and  hate  them — ^as  well, on  account  of  the  ravages  on 
their  grain  crops  which  they  commit,  the  frequent  destruction 
or  mutilation  by  them  of  their  stock,  their'  faVorite  dogs, 
and  sometimes  horses  even,  as  on  account  of  the  ridieuloue 
predicaments,  such  as  .taking  to  a  tree,  or  running  for  dear 
life,  ect.,  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  themselyes  by 
them, — seek  their  destruetion  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 
When  a  hollow  log  has  been  found,  which  bears  the  marks 
of  being  used  by  them,  they  wait  with  great  impatience  till 
the  first  dark,  cloudy  day  of  rain.  A  dark  drizzle  is  -the 
best,  as  it  is  well  known  that  on  such  days  they  do  not 
leave  their  lodgings  at  all. 

The  planter,  concealing  himself  just  before  day  carefully 
out  of  view,  but  directly  in  front  of  the  vpemng  of  the  log^ 
awaits  in  patient  silence  the  coming  of  sufficient  light.  Soon 
as  the  day  opens,  ]peering  cautiously  through  the  cane  he 
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ean  perceive  the  protraded  anout  and  sbarp  watdiful  eyes  of 
iite  fientinel  Pecovy  6ii  duty,  wliile  hk  feUows  behind  him 
aleep.  Noieeleflfllj  the  unerring  rifle  ie  raiBed,  the  ring  of 
its  explosion  is  heard^  and  with  a  convoisiye  q)ring  the 
sentinel  leaps  forward  out- of  the  hole,  and  rolls  in  its  death 
struggle  on  the  ^ound.  Scarcely  an  instant  is  passed^  a 
low  grtnt  is  heardt  and  another  pair  .of  eyes  is-iseen  sinning 
steadily  in  the  place  the  others  had  just  hdd.  Not  a  sound 
is  hescd,  the '  planter  loads  again,  with  such  dexterity  that 
not  even  a  branch  ol  the  embowering  cane  is  stirred.  .  Again, 
with  steady  nerve,  the  piece  is  fired,  out  springs  the  second 
victim,  as  the  first  had  done ;  tiben  another  takes  its  place, 
and  so  on  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  twentieth,  oven  to 
the  last  of  the  herd;  unless  he  ^ould  happen,  by  some 
oarelessness,  to  make  a  stiir  in  the  cane  aoround  him,  when 
out  it  springs^  with  a  short  grunt,  without  waiting  to  be  shot 
ibis  time,  and  followed  by  the  whole  herd,  when  they  make 
a  dash  straight^ at'  the  unlucky  sportsman,  who  is  now  glad 
enough  to  take  to  his  heels,  and  blesses  his  stars  if  he  should 
be  aUe  to  climb  a  tree  or  a  fence,  in  time  to  save  his  legs. 
If,  during  tbe'  firing,  the  sentinel  should  happen  to  sink  in 
ihe  hole  without  making  the  usual  spring,  the  one  behind 
him  roots  out  the  body  to  take  its  place.  They  do  not 
understand  w^at  the  danger  is,  or  whence  it  comes.  Neither 
do  ihey  fear  it,  but  face  its  mysterious  power  dauntless  to 
the  last*  They  never  charge  towards  unseen  enemies,  until 
guided  eithiw  by  the  sight  of  some  disturbance  caused  by  a 
motion  in '  the  tfaickcit,  or  by  those  sounds,  with  which  they 
are  teuiliar,  indicating  th^ir  position.  Incredible  as  this 
account  may  appear,  it  is  actually  the  method  in  which  the 
settlements  along  Oaney  Creek  and  cm  the  Brasos  Bottoms 
have  been,  of  late  years,  in  a  great  measure  relieved  of  this 
dangerous  annoyance.  When  one  id  taken  in  a  snare  or 
trap,  it  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  others  in  their  eagerness  to 
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get  it  free.  The  planters  ftmase  themselves  tery  mudk  by 
relating  these  adventures,  as  there  are  many  moih-pravokmg 
scrapes  connected  inth  them. 

My  first  adventure  with  the  peccaries  I  shall  never  forget 
I  was  stopping  with  a  planter  on  Ganey  Creek  for  a  few 
days  of  rest  and  recreation.  He  was  «n  eld  friend  from  my 
native  State,  had. been  one  of  the  early  emigrants  to  Texas^ 
and  was  now  settled  with  his  brod^ers  on  a  magnificent 
plantation,  of  which  their  joilit  enterprise  had  made'  them 
possessors.  I  was  yet  comparatively  a  new-comer,  young, 
eager,  and  inthal  the  tragic  incidents  of  my  late  initiation  to 
such  life,  an  enthusiaBtic  sportsman.  Of  oovrse,  I  listened 
curiously  to  their  many  Irelations  of  adventures  in  tiie  chase, 
which  always  form  the  chief  topic  of  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  border.  It  happened  that  the  Peccaries  had  lately  been 
doing  much  mischief  to  their  crops  of  grain,  and  as  they 
had  been  hunting  them  with  great  seal  and  wrath,  they 
formed  the  principal  theme  6t  denunciation  and  narrative. 
Their  invective  became  quite  amusing  aa  they  took  me  out 
to  show  me  several  of  thehr  finest  dogs,  which  had-  been 
disabled  by  the  shocking  mutilation  received  in  accidental 
meetings  with  this  fierce  little  animal.  I  say  accidental, 
because  no  dog  could  be  found  hardj  enough  to  hunt  it,  after 
having  had  one  taste  of  its  quality.  The  eldest  brother  told 
me  of  a  meeting  with  them  the  day  before.  '  He  bad  walked 
out  with  his  irifle  into  a  field  of  grain,  on  the  b(5rder  of  the 
plantation,  to  look  for  fi'eeh  traces  of  the  bear,  which, 
together  with  the  Peccary,  had  almost  utterly  destroyed  his 
com.  Here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  he  exclaimed,  ^And  I 
did  find  the  tracks  of  a  whopping  old  Jie  !" 

^Let  US'  go  hunting  him  then,  this  morning!"  we  aQ 
exclaimed  in  a  breatii. 

^^Well,  well,  we'll  see." 

When  nea^  the  outdde  fence,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a 
drove  of  Peccaries  in  the  very  act  of  demdiahment.    It  was 
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too  late  to  retreat  decorously,  for  he  had  already  been  seen, 
and  aa  is  usual,  they  came  charging  headlong  upon  hiHi, 
grunting  and  snapping  their  white  tusks  at  every  jump. 
It  was  useless  to  stop  to  shoot,  taking  to  his  heels  was  his 
only  chance.  He  made  for  the  fence,  which  he  succeeded 
in  climbing  before  they  reached  him.  '  The  foremost  of  them 
reared  themselves  'on  their  hind  legs,  endeavoring  to  reach 
him,  cutting  at  his  feet  with  their  sharp  tusks  i&ost  vidously. 
It  was  a  loose  worm  fence,  and  not  very  high,  and  they  kept 
him  there  for  a  few  moments,  dancing,  to  use  his.  own 
expression,  ''like  a  hen  upon  a  hot  griddle,"  while  he  fired 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  load.  He  had  killed  several,  without 
any  diminution  of  their  ferocity.  It  rather' indeed  seemed 
to  be  increased,  if  possible,  when  suddenly,  to  his  unutterable 
consternation,  the  frail  fence  broke  down,  and  he  measured 
his  length  backward,  in  the  cane  outside.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  as  you  may  imagine,  with  some  celerity,  and,  before 
they  could  reach  him,  over  the  ruins  of  the  fence,  had  fairly 
vacated.  After  a  hearty  laugh  at  this  ridiculous  misadventure, 
the  preparations  for  the  bear  hunt  immediately  commenced. 

We  were  soon  mounted  and  under  weigh,  four  of  us,  and 
attended  by  a  negro  ''  driver"  on  horseback,  who,  with  his 
long  cow's-horn  swung  about  his  neck,  was  to  ''put  out" 
the  pack.  The  dogs  Were  a  fine  and  powerful  breed,  used 
exclusively  for  bear  hunting,  and  came  of  a  cross  of  the 
bull-dog  on  the  fox*hound — ^they  were  all  scarred  with  the 
tusks  of  the  Peccdry  and  the  claws  of  the  bear.  On  our 
way  across  the  plantation  my  friend  was  particular  in 
counselling  me  how  to  behave  in  the  event  of  any  unpleasant 
rencontre  with  the  Pcfcaries — ^for  he  assured  me  fiight  was 
my  only  alternative,  unless  I  desired  to  have  my  horse 
ham-strung,  or  every  leg  hopelessly  gashed.  I  promised 
to  be  very  prudent,  of  course,  'but  with  the  opening  yell 
of  our  dogs,  all  recollection  of  the  existence  of  such  creatures 
as  Peccaries  vanished. 
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There  was  a  nobler  quarry  on  foot,  and  we  plnnged  onr 
horses  eagerly  into  the  narrow  tracks  opening  into  the 
cane-brake  in  the  direction  of  the  chase.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  riding  beneath  the  matted  arches  formed  by  the 
meeting  ijf  the  cane-tops,  bound  together  by  vines,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  our  heads.  The  cane  on  either  side 
formed  a  wall  so  close,  and  seemingly  so  impregnable,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  a  starved  lisard  would  have  found 
difiBctdty  in  making  its  way  between  the  stems.  So  long 
as  we  could  remain  in  the  paths,  of  which  tl\ere  were  but 
few,  it  was  all  very  nice  and  exciting  to  listen  to  the  fitful 
music  x)f  the  chase  *;•  but  when  it  came  bursting  on  us  with 
a  roar  bf  fitful  yells,  that  made  our  horses  shiver  with 
eagerness,  and  we  scattered  each  man  for  himself,  trusting 
to  his  own  ear,  to  enable  him  to  intercept  the  chase,  and 
win  the  honor  of  the  first  shot,  then  the  rough  and  fierce 
realities  of  a  bear  htmt  began  to  be*  realized.  My  fiery 
horse  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  brake,  requiring  my 
whole  strength  to  keep  him  within  anything  like  bounds. 
Now  the  bear  had  oommenced  circling  in  short  turns  through 
the  tayest  and  most  dense  of  the  cane ;  and  very  soon,  when 
the  thundering  chase  went  crashing  past'  me,  utterly  invisible, 
though  within  fifteen  paces,  my  horse  became  -  entirely 
unmanageable,  and  in  three  or  four  furious  bounds,  I  was 
^tom  from  the  saddle  by  the  interlacing  vines,  through  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to  burst  his  way.  I  held  on  to  the  reins, 
and  recovered  my  seat,  without  stopping  to  count  bruises ; 
but  the  shock  of  the  fall  had  brought  me  to  my  memory. 
I  now  did  what  I  bhould  have  done  at  first,  had  I  retained  my 
self-possession,  drew  my  heavy  bowit  knife,  and  commenced 
cutting  my  way  through  the  brake.  Ho !  the  chase  has  made 
another  tack ;  and  followed  by  the  yells  of  my  half-crazy 
comrades,  the  wOd  route  turns  crashing  and  roaring  towards 
me  again.  This  time  my  horse  was  even  worse  than  before.  At 
ihe  first  plunge  h6  again  became  entangled  in  the  vines^  and 
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irliirling  round  and  round  in  his  furious  efforts  to  release 
himselfi  I  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  and 
horse  twisted  up  in  a  net  that  would  have  defied  the  strength 
of  Samson  to  have  bun^  The  pleasure  of  this  predicament 
was  not  a  little  increased,  bjr  the  sight  of  the  bear  rushing 
past  at  a  few  feet  distance,  with  the  whole  pack  biting  at  his 
heels. 

Alas  for  mj  prowess!  in  what  a  helpless  case  was  I. 
The  moment  my  horse  /saw  the  bear,  ho  uttered  a  wild 
neigh — it  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever  faced — and  backed 
with  such  ungoremable  terror  and  strength,  that  I  was 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  vines,  and  choked  in  the  bar- 
gain. However,  .at  the  expense  of  my  coat  sleeve,  which 
was  torn  out  at  the  arm-hole,  my  bleeding  right  arm  was 
freed  from  the  infernal  mesh,  when  a  few  desperate  strokes 
of  my  bowie-knife  freed  us  from  our  desperate  thraldom. 
Now  came,  from  near  a^t  hand^  the  deafening  clamor  of 
baying,  of  shrieks,,  and  hoarse  growling,  which  told  that 
the  bear  had  stopped  id  fight  the  dogs.  Now  is  the  chance 
for  the  coveted  sho^  and  it  required  no  spur  to  urge  my 
horse  in  that  direction*  I  commenced  hewing  my  ^ay 
towards  the  scene,  wluch  seemed  to  be  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  tree.  I  heard  the  shouts  of  my  friends,  who  seemed 
to  be  urging  their  way  towards  the  same  point.  At  about 
the  same  moment  two  of  us  burst  our  way  through  the  wall 
of  cane  into  the  open  space,  about  'twenty  feet  in  circum* 
ference,  that  had  been  beaten  down  by  die  weight  of  the 
enormous  bear,  during  the  battle.  And  sudbi  a  scene  as  it 
was !  The  bear,  hearing  our  approach,  had  made  an  attempt 
to  climb  the  tree,  and  the  dogs,  encouraged  by  the  same 
sounds,  had  made  a  simultaneous  rush,  and  were  literally 
aU  over  his  huge  carcass,  having  hold  of  him  on  every  side ; 
our  guns  were  instantly  presented,  but  we  feared  to  fire  lest 
we  should  kill  the  dogs. 

While  we  stood  thus  hesitating,  and  the  bear  was  tossing 
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the  poor  dogs  like  Bhattlecocks  to  the  right  and  left,  quicker 
than  thought,  a  troop  of  grunting  Peccaries  came  rushing  in, 
and  charged  headlong  upon  hedr,  dogs,  and  a^.  .  Such  yells, 
and  screams,  and  roars  of  pain,  and  suoh  a  medley  helter- 
skelter  Fout  ap  notf  occurred,  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
The  wounded  dogs,  with  tails  l^etween  their  legs,  came 
skulking  towards  ua.  The  bear,,  frantic  with  pain,  rolled 
his  great  carcass  to  and  fro,  and  gaped  his  red  mouth,  as 
he  struck  blindly  about  him  here  and  there.  The  grunting^ 
and  rushing  patter  of  an  addition  to  the.  herd  coming  in 
behind  us,  waked  us  from  the  sprt  of  stupor  this  unexpected 
scene  had  thrown  u»  into  for  the,  instant.  ^^  Bun,  run !" 
shouted  my  friend,  with  'a -voice  half  choked  with  mingled 
rage  and  laughter,  and  such  a  scurrying  on  all  sides^  for 
the  other  hunters  had  just  come  in,  and  the  cry  of  ^^  Peccaries  I 
Peccaries !  run !  run  !'^  an^  the  popping  of  our  guns  all  round 
at  them,  as  We  urged  our  horses  to  escape,  through  the  can6| 
closed  this  eventful  scene,  of  my  first  introduction  to  tho 
Peccaries! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BUFFALO. 

But  the  wildest  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  this  hemisphere 
are  those  connected  with  buffalo-hunting  on  the  great  plains. 
This  huge  and  shaggy  brute  affords  a  strong  contrast  in  size 
with  the  fierce  and  bristling  little  peccary,  though  in  many 
respects  the  formidable  character  of  the  two  may  be  traced 
to  a  single  and  similar  cause.  The  "downward  eye," 
common  to  them,  is  this  cause.  Neither  of  them,  from 
the  stiff  and  peculiar  structure  of  the  neck  and  placing  of 
the  eye-balls,  can,  without  an  effort,  see  beyond  the  direct 
plane  of  vision  presented  to  the  habitual  carriage  '  of  the 
head. 

Whatever  is  thus  exhibited  to  the  peccary  that  has  motion, 
if  it  be  merely  the  legs  of  an  animal,  it  charges  upon,  as 
we  have  seen ;  while  the  bufiklo,  which  is  less  spontaneously 
pugnacious,  may  regard  the  same  as  an  object  of  stupid 
suspicion,  or  of  headlong,  blundering  terror.  The  buffalo 
must  be  wounded  to  turn  upon  the  pursuer,  and  then  the 
charge  of  the  goaded  and  frantic  monster,  being  always  in 
a  straight  line,  is  disarmed  of  half  its  dcmgerous  character, 
as  the  hunter  is  thus  readily  enabled  to  elude  the  effects 
by  a  quick  side  motion. 

The  eye  of  the  horse  being  more  prominently  placed,  it 
is  enabled  soon  to  acquire  this  facility  of  advantage ;  iBud 
it  is  most  surprising  with  what  wary  confidence  the  tiained 
steeds  of  a  Black-feet,  Sioux,  or  a  Comanche  will  dash  in 
and  through  an  interminable  herd  of  these  prodigious  beasts^ 
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"winding  in  and  winding  out,  amidst  i^e  surging  tumult  of 
horns  and  heels,  without  receiving  a  scratch. 

On  no  other  conditions  could  this  powerful  animal  be 
assailed  with  suflScie&t  effect  to  answer  the  requisitions  of 
the  numerous  tribes  upon  it  for  their  yeaarlj  subsistence. 
Were  they  able  only  to  assail  the  outskirts  of  the  herds,  the 
foraging  they  might  do  would  be  meagerly  enough  eked  out 
upon  the  weakly  bodies  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  super** 
annuated  lingerers. 

Indeed^  were  the Buffalo  possessed  ,of  the  same  alert,  high* 
headed  and  agile  motions  of  the  mustang,  in  addition  to  the 
"bovine  rage'*  with  which  it  seems  so ' Easily  inspired,  the 
weight  of- the  fore-parts  of  its  body,  aud  Hif  the  closely- 
packed,  incalculable  columns  ia  which  it  moves,  of  c6oice, 
would  make  H  the  moirt  formidable  brute  on  earth,  and 
enable  it  to  trample  the  mightiest  ai^mjes  of  men  like  grass 
in  its  path.  There  is  no  object  in  nature  so  terrible  as  the 
headlong  advance  of  a  great  herd  of  these  animals  Aoroughly 
aroused  by  terror.  >Ni^ara  itself  is  not  more  tremendously 
resistless  than  that  black,  bellowing  torrent  which  is  thus 
sometimes  poured  thrbugh  narrow  defiles  of  Rocky  Mountain 
steppes,  or  which  is  suddenly  turned  loose  hkie  a  new  roaring 
flood,  to  overwhelm  the  slant  and  trembling  plains. 

No  sights  equalling  this  are  witnessed  elsewhere  oa  the 
face  of  the  earth,  though  South  Africa  exhibits  an  approxi- 
mating parallel  in  the  migratory  movements  of  the  Spring- 
bock  and  other  antelopes,  to  whidi  we  shall  refer.  A 
herd  of  elephant  bulls,  may  be,  and  is  properly  esteemed 
"  pro-di-gi'ous,"  by  English  adventurers  in  that  direction, 
but  the  oceanic  mases  in  which  the  native  bison -of  our 
plains  are  accustomed  to  movej  have  no  real  parallel  except 
those  in  which  our  people  lurge  and  act  towards  a  given  point 
of  empire !     ^ 

When  we  come  to  think  that  at  a  rough  estimate,  more 
than  seventy  thousand  souls  of  our  native  tribes  upon  the 
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plaind  depend,  the  year  round,  solely  upon  the  slaughter  of 
buffalo  for  food,  coyermg,  and  in  a  great  measure,  implements, 
and  then  put  this  together,  with  the  consideration  that 
probably  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  aninuds 
slain  is  consumed,  beyond  the  mere  hide  or  hump,  by  these 
thriftless  and  wasteful,  people^  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  aggregate  increase  necessary  to  keep  up  a  supply  for 
the  demand  in  this  one  quarter.  ^  ' 

The  inroads  of  our  own  race  upcm  them,  thou^  g^eot, 
are  as  yet  comparatively  insignificant.  We  are  merely 
guided  by  the  utilities,  and  hare  slaughtered  them  rather 
as  objects  of  necessary  food,  than  of  commercial  interchange 
and  profit.  The  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  Indian  warrior, 
on  t&e  oiJier  hand,  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
IpofiUo  robes  he  can  afford  to  dispose  of  to  the  traders,  and 
Aerefore  this  article  is  to  him  the  j^epresentative  of  Yalue. 
Hence  he  follows  upon  the  track  of  the  migratory  herd,  and. 
when  undisturbed,  continues  to<  slay  them  with  the  sole  and 
improvident  reference  to  the  value  of  the  skins  at  the 
nearest  trading  post;  while  the  object  of  food,  amidst  ite 
reeking  abundance,  is  merely  an  incidental  one.  As  it  may 
chance  he  merely  cuts  out  some  tit  bit  from  the  individual 
slain,  or  leaves  it,  after  stripping  the  skin,  to  the  wolves  who 
follow  faithfiilly  in  the  wake  of  their  sure  purveyor* 

The  extent  to  which  this  reckless  massacre  is,  and  has 
been  habitually  <»rried  by  the  prairie  Indians,  can  hardly 
be  computed;  yet  we  have  the  strange  and  significant  fact 
that  they  have  among  them  no  tradition  even  of  an  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  numbers'  of  the  buffalo  thus'  wantonly 
slaughtered  by  them  from  remotest  periods,  which  antedate 
the  first  appeamnce  of  the  white  man  upon  their  plains  with  his 
sulphurous  and  panic-spreading  engines  of  destarueti<m.  From 
this  ominous  event  the  tribes  date  those  fatal  r^uxes  in 
the  stated  periods  and  courses  of  migration  of  the  herds, 
which  have  been  attended  by  most  disastrous  famines  among 
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tibieir  people.  Before  ihis  hated  coadng  ihey  and  their 
fathers  had  been  accoBtom^  to  calctilate^  with  the  same 
^^ertaintj  "with  irhieh  the  saQor  4oe8  the  ebV  and  flow  of 
ocean  tides,  these  annual  n^grations,  and  could  move  with 
or  follow  them  at  leiswe  and  with  confidence ;  hot  suddenly 
the  mighty  herds  have  snuffed  some  hidden  danger  on  tho 
tainted  breeae,  and  breaUng  away  in  maA  and  scattered 
career  over  the  plains,  have  defied  parsidt,.  to  gather  again 
in  some  remote  and  ^unalbciistom^d  pastures  beyond  the  readi 
of  this  yagite,  indefinite  dread  which  has  met  them  on  the 
coming  air,.  ^    .  . . 

Thns  all  calcidations  foe  the  usual  supply  of  the  season 
having  been  thrown  entirely  eiit,  the  tribes  are  left  to  struggle 
with  the  precarious  chances  of  again  finding  the  buffalo. 
Vhey,  too,  have  been  accustoined  heretofore  to  watching  the 
signs  of  the  seasons,  and  could  even  scent  a  drought  as  far 
as  the  grayest  muszle  of  the  leaders  of  these  herds,  ftnd 
could,  with  unfailing  sagadty,  foresee  what  variitfon  from 
the  usual  trail  this  would  cause  with  them.  But  now  a  new 
sign  wjftsin  the  heavens,  a  prognostic  of  evil,  which,  as  it 
could  only  be  felt  in  dread  by  their  savage  souls,  was  now 
first  mol^e  nearly  interpreted  by  the  sur^  instincts  of  thenr 
brute  co-oceupants  of  these  great  solitudes  and  in  these  wild 
panics,  distant,  so  unaccountable  to  them  at  first,  thllysoon 
learned  to  recognize  a  mysterious  apprehension  of  the  remote 
advance  of  that  destroying  Power,  the  realization  of  which 
hfts  now,  though  later,  come  to  them  -  more  clearly.  The 
brute  sense  proved  surer  thfi|.n  the  man's  in  this,  as  in  aH 
other  instances  in  which  circumstances  have  enabled  us  to 
measxve  its  actions  and  their  results  in  regard  to  the 
approaches  of  our  race  into  the  wildernesses  of  earth  with  the 
fearful  appliances  of  civilization.  The  shudder  of  approach- 
ing dissclnlion  has  already  passed  through  all  those  vast 
herds,  as  well  as  felt  in  the  awed  souls  of  these  savage 
hunters. 
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Of  all  the  modeB  of  hunting  the  bniTalo  practised  b  j  the 
prairie  tribeB^  there '  is  no  one,'  ihe  accompaniments  of 
which  are  of  such  characteristic  and  terrible  wildness,  as 
that  of  which  the  lithograph  given  is  a  strikingly  accurate 
delineation.  The  Indians  are  driving  a  maddened  herd  of 
buffalo  orer^he  edges  of  one  of  those  tremendous  prairie 
rifts  or  earUmcBf  as  they  are  sometimes  iaoorrectiy  called  by 
the  border  men.  These  are  vast  yawning  fissures,  which 
suddenly  open  on  the  great  P&vw  JSttaetidOf  which  stretches 
in  one  prodigious  pkin  from  fhe  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Bed  River,  Arkans^  Jta  Mr. 
Kendall's  description  of  this  scene  in  ids  Santa  Fe  Expedi- 
tion, is  so  neariy  accurate,  that  I  give  it  here  in  his  own 
words. 

We  had  scarc^dy  proceeded  six  miles,  after  drying  our 
blankets,  when  we  suddenly,  came  upon  another  immense 
rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth,  exceeding  in  depth  the  one  we 
had  so  Mich  difficulty  in  crossing  the  day  before.  No  one 
wa9  aware  of  its  existence  until  we  were  immediately  upon 
its  brinks  when  a  spectacle,  exceeding  in  grandeur  any  thing 
we  had  previously  beheld,  came  suddenly  in  view.  Not  a 
tree  or  bush,  no  outline  whatever,  marked  its  position  or 
course,  and  we  were  all  lost  in  amas^nept,  as  one  by  one 
we  left  the  double*file  ranks  and  rode  ,up  to  the  verge  of  the 
yawning  abyss. 

In  depth  it  could  not  be  less  than,  eight  hundred  feet^  was 
from  three  to  five  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  at  the  point 
where  we  first  struc]c  it,  the  sides  were  nearly  perpendicular. 
A  sickly  sensation  of  diuiness  was  felt  by  all  as  we  looked 
down,  as  it  were,  into  the  depths  of  the  earth.  In  the  dark 
and  narrow  valley  below,  an  occasional  spot  of  green  relieved 
the  eye,  and  a,  small  .stream  oi  water,  now  rasing  to  the  view, 
then  sinking  beneath  some  huge  rock,  was  foaming  and 
bubbling  along.  In^nense  walls,  columns,  and  in  some  places 
what  appeared  to  be  arches,  were  seen  standing,  modelled  by 
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the  wear  of  the  water,  ondoubtedlj,  yet  bo  perfect  in  form 
that  we  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  belieye  that  the 
band  of  man  had  not  fashioned  them*  The  rains  of  centuries, 
falling  upon  an  immense  prairie^  had  here  formed  a  reservoir) 
and  their  workings  upon  ike  difierent  yeins  of  earth  and  stone 
had  formed  the^e  strange,  and  fanciful  shapes. 

^  Before  reaching  the  chasm  we  had  crossed  numerous  large 
trails^  leading  a  little  inore  to  the  west  than  we  were  travel- 
ling;  and  the.  experience  of  the  previous  day  had  led  us  to 
,  suppose  that  Aey  all  terminated  at  a  common  crossing  near 
by.  In  this  coiyecture  we  were  not  disappointed,  for  a  trot 
of  hfdf  an  hour  brought  us  into  a  large,  road,  the^  thoroughfare 
along  which  millions  of  Indians,  bufialos  and  mustangs  had 
evidently  travelled  for  years.  Perilous  as  the  descent 
appeared,  we  well  knew  that  there  was  no  other  near.  The 
leading  mule  was- again  urged  forward,  the  steadier  and  older 
horses  were  next  driven  over  th^e  sides,  and  the  more  skittish 
and  intractable  brought  up  the  rear.  Once,  in  the  narrow 
path,  which  led  circuitously  down  the  descent^  there  was  no 
turning  back,  and  our  half-maddened  animals  finally  reached 
the  bottom  in  safety.  Seteral  large  stones  were  loosened 
from  their  fastenings  by  our  men,  during  this  frightful 
descent;  these  would  leap,  dash  and  thunder  down  the 
precipitous  sides,  and  strike  against  the  bottom  far  below 
us  with  a.  terrific  and  reverberating  crash. 

We  found  a  running  stream  on  reaching  the  lower  level  of 
the  chasm,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  a  romantic  dell, 
covered  with  short-  grads  and  a  few  scattered  cotton-woods. 
A  large  party  of  Indians  had  encamped  on  this  very  spot  but 
a  few  days  previous,  the  wilted  limbs  of  the  trees  and  other 
^^  signs,"  showing  that  they  had  made  it  a  resting-place. 
We,  too,  halted  a  couple  of  hours  to  give  our  horses  an 
opportunity  td  graze  and  rest  themselves.  The  trail,  which 
led  up  on  the  oj^posite  side^  was  discover^  a  short  distance 
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abare  as,  to  the  south,  winding  ap  the  steep  and  nigged 
sides  of  the  acclivity. 

As  we  journeyed  along  this  dell  all  were  again  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  strange  and  fanciful  figures  made  by  the 
washing  of  the  waters  daring  the  rainy  season.  In  some 
places  perfect  wajls,  formed  of  reddbh  olay,  were  seen 
standing,  and  were  they  any  where  else,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  believe  that  other  than  the  hand  of  man 
formed  them.  The  Teins  of  which  these  walls  were  com- 
posed were  of  even  thiclaieBs,  rery  hard^  and  ran  perpen 
dicularly;  and  when  the  softer  sand  which  had  surrounded 
them  was  washed  away,  the  yeins' still  remained  standing 
upright,  in-^some  places  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  three  or 
four  hundred  in  length.  Golumnd,  too,  were  there,  and  such 
was  their  appearance  or '  architectural  order,  and  so  much 
of  chaste  grandeur  was  there  about  them,  that  We  were  lost 
in  wonder  and  admiration*  'Sometbnes  the  breastworks,  as 
of  forts^  would  be  plainly  -visible;  then  again  the  frowning 
turrets  of  some  castle  of  the  olden  time.  Cumbrous  pillars 
of  Bome  migaty  pile,  such  as  is  dedicated  to  rdigion  or 
royalty,  were  scattered  about;  regular}^  was  ^stnmgely 
mingled  with  disorder  and  ruin,  and  NatuM  had  done  it  alL 
Niagara  has  been  considered  one  of  her  wildest  freaks,  but 
Kiagara  sinks  into  insignificance  irtien  compared  with  the 
wild  grandeur  of  this,  awful  chasm — this  deep,,  abyssmal 
solitude,  as  Oarlyle  would  call  it.  LnaginatioQ  carried  us 
back  to  Thebes,  to  Palmyra,  and  to  ancient  Athens,  and 
we  could  not  help  thinking  that  we  were  now  among  their 
ruins. 

Our  passage  out  of  this  place  was  efiected  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  We  were  obliged  to  carry  our  rifles,  holsters,  and 
saddlebags  in  our  hands,  and  in  clambering  up  a  steep  pitd), 
one  of  the  horses,  striking  his  shoulders  against  a^jM'ojecting 
rock,  was  precipitated  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  directly 
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QpotL  his  back.  All  thought  he  most  be  killed  by  the  fall ; 
but,  strangely  enongh,  he  rose  immediately,  shook  himself, 
and  a  second  efibrt  in  climbing  proved  more  successful— the 
animal  had  not  received  the  slightest  injury  I 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  all  safely  across, 
after  passing  some  five  or  six  hours  completely  shut  out  from 
the  world.  Again  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  level  prairie, 
and  in  l<K>king  back,  after^proceeding  some  hundred  yards, 
not  a  sign  of  the  immense  chasm^was  visible.  The  plain  we 
were  then  upon  was  at  least  one  'hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
width,  and  the  two  chasms  I  have. mentioned  were  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  heavy  body  of  rain,  which  falls  during  the  wet 
season,  and  at  the  same  time  its  conductors  to  the  running 
streams.  The  prairie  is  undoubtedly  th^  largest  in  the  world, 
and  the  cafions  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  size  of  the 
prairie.  Whether  the  waters  which  run  into  them  sink  into 
them,  or  find  their  way  to  the  Canadian,  is  »  matter  of 
uncertainty — ^but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  latter  is  the 
case. 

'  This  description  is  accurate  as  the  language  is  striking — ^no 
language,  indeed,  can  fully  convey  the  sudden  appal  with  which 
this  gaping  waste  of  piled  and  torn  immensity  fills  one  coming 
upon  it  for  the  firs^  time.  It  forms  a  stem  and  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  these  dreary  steppes,  that  climb  through 
thousands  of  miles  by  imperceptible  slopes  towards  Ae  white 
soaring  crests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

The  bufialo  trails  leading  from  every  conceivable  direction 
to  centre  at  the  far  s^jparated  crossing  places,  are,  most 
probably,  as  old  as  the  face  of  the  continent,  and  are 
frequently  themselves  worn  into  deep  and  impracticable 
gullies,  as  you  approach  the  point  of  convergence,  .by  the 
tramp  of  myriad  hoofs  through  unrecorded  centuries. 

Nothing  more  strongly  indicates  the  fatuitous  recklessness 

of  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  sole  dependence  is  upon  this 

animal,  than  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  wanton  and 
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wholesale  massacres  as  this  of  which  we  give  an  illustratioiu 
Although  the  buffalo,  for  c^^uses  at  which  I  have  hinted,  are 
yearly  becoming  less  acfcessible  to  them — ^whether  their  num- 
bers be  so  appreciably  diminished  in  reality  or  not,  yet  they 
persist,  as  of  old,  whenever  they  can  come  i^on  a  herd, 
however  immense,  feeding  in  such  relative  position  to  one 
of  these  rifts  as  to  offer  the  inducement  of  possible  success, 
in  urging  the  panic-stricken  masses  over  the  sudden  abyss, 
where,  bounding  fromTOugh  point  to  point — down!  down! — 
their  great  bodies  are  piled  in  a  huge  hecacfcomb  of  blackened, 
writhing,  sweltering  slaughter,  such  as  could  rejoice  only 
these  Bed  Demoas  of  destruction. 

Next  to  this,  in  wholesale  wantonness,  among  the  methods 
of  hunting  buffalo  peculiar  to  their  .Indian  fQes,  is  the 
"Prairie  Surround."  '  The  widely  scattered  line  of  the 
Surround,  enclosing  some  valley  containing  a  herd,  is 
rapidly  closed  up  by  the  yelling  warriors  composing  it^ 
who  drive  the  frightened  animals  from  its  circumference, 
urging  towards  a 'centre,  where,  precipitated  in  the  headlong 
crush  upon  ^ach  other,  the  helpless  mass  sways,,  bellowing — 
while  amidst  the  dust-douds  of  their  collision,  the  forms  of 
the  warriors,  who  have  leaped  from  their  horses  upon  the 
backs,  of  the  buffalo,  may  be  dimly  seen  treading  the  homed 
tumult  with  fierce  gestures,  and  wielding  the  long  lance  as 
a  rope  dancer  does  his  balance  pole,  with  the  slight  differenoe, 
that  with  nearly  every  step  they  thrust  itl9  sharp  point  down 
through  joint  and  marrow,  between  the  spine  and  sknll  of 
some  new  victim,  whose  shaggy  back  they  have  but  pressed 
in  passing  with  their  moccasined  feet.  Thousands  are  thus 
slaughtered  in  a  few  moments. 

This  scene,  as  weird  and  wild  as  it  is  real,  tames,  by 
contrast,  all  midnight  phantasmagoria  beneath  the  blase  of 
the  noon-tide. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


PANTHBBS,  AND   OUR   OTHSR  PELIKES. 

In  preceding  articlefl  I  protested  against  any  "wholesale 
denunoiatidn  of  the  natire  wild  beasts  of  our  continent  as 
naturally  cowards.  It  sounds  like  a  sort  of  imputation  upon 
our  soil,  thai  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  have  grown  even 
wild  cats,  panthers,  bears,  etc.,  with  the  full  instincts  of 
destructiyenesB  peculiar  to  their  species  ebewhere. 

Mr.  Audubon  and  Dr^  Bachman,  the  editors  of  the  new 
work  on  the  Ymparous  Quadrupeds  of  North  America, 
entirely  discredit  what  they  call  ^^the  stories"  of  its  boldness 
in  attacking  larger  animals,  men  or  even  children.    I  agree 
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that  caution  is  a  highly  commendable  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  NatoraUst,  bnt  it  maj  carry  him  into  absurdities^  too. 
What  is  here  asserted  may  be  true  ^ough  of  such  poor 
persecuted  feeble  specimens  of  these  animals  as  mky  be 
met  with  occasionally,  lurking  still  about  the  borders  of 
swamps  in  the  old  States,  and  even  at  no  great  distance  from 
some  of  our  southern  cities — ^but  that  thd  wild  cat  did,  and 
does  still,  in  remote  localities,  and  during  the  rutting  season, 
attack  grown  up  men  with  a  prompt  and  formidable  fierceness, 
there  is  abundant  eyidenoe« 

I  have  spoken  fully  of  that  salutary  eflFect  which  the  terror 
of  our  formidable  rifle  has  gradually  impressed  upon  such 
creatures  in  the  progress  of  our  civilization — ^but  the  frontier 
settlements  furnish  many  indubitable  instances  of  their  natural 
ferocity*  Indeed,  I  have  myself  heard  from  the  venerable 
lips  of  some  of  the  honored  compeers  of  Boone,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky,  relations  of  personal  encounters  held  by 
themselves  on  unexpected  meetings  with  creatures  of  this 
feline  family,  for  which  they  were  unprepared,  and  from 
which  they  necessarily  came  off  terribly  mutilated. 

'I  remember  particularly  one  instance  in  Which  the  wild 
cat  was  met  by  the  narrator  in  the  narrow  path  which  led 
from  his  cabin  to  the  spring.  The  hardy  hunter,  though  he 
had  no  weapon  upon  him  but  a  common  belt  or  sheath-knife 
which  he  always  carried,  met  his  assailant  with  that,  and 
although  he  was  fearfully  wounded  in  the  struggle,  and 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  had  his  bowels  torn  out,  bul  for 
the  partial  protection  which  his  stout  buck-skin  dress  afforded 
him,  yet  he  succeeded  in  despatching  it  with  this  small 
weapon. 

The  venerable  soldier,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  ancestor 
of  a  very  large  and  respectable  family  in  Kentucky,  showed 
me  the  plain  scar  of  wounds  from  its  claws  and  teeth  upon 
his  person.  All  corroborative  circumstances  which  family 
reminiscences  and  the  character  of  the  man  furnished,  left 
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one  no  hook  to  hang  a  doubt  upon  in  this  case,  and  left  me 
more  inclined  to  believe  the  many  anecdotes  of  the  san^e 
kind,  which  are  as  familiar  to  us  of  the  southwest,  as  house- 
hold words. 

Nor  are  such,  rektions  to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of, 
.  aa  old  wires'  tales ;  the  hearsay  and  hap*hazard  gossip  of  the 
borders,  for  they,  are  sounds  substantial  realities-r-just  as 
much  historical  truths  of.  those  times  as  the  battle  of  the 
Sorse  Shoe,  of  the  River  Baisin,  or  of  the  Blue  Licks,  or 
any  other  coUisi<m  that  might  be'nam^d  between  the  white 
race  and  a  foe  quite  as  s^age  as  even  I  can  suppose  the' 
most  ferocious  of  these  animals  to  have  been,  ^d  like  them 
rapidly  disappearing  before  oxur  coming. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  port  of  the  civilized 
man,  even  without  the  adventitious  aid  of-  the  fearful  engines 
he  wieldsj  is  in  itself  sufficient,  wh^  he  chooses  to  assert 
his  God-like  supremacy  upon  a  physical  world,  to-  overawe 
and  subdue  the  most  untameable  brutes;  .utterly  changing 
their  relations  to  himself,  by  the.  majesty  of  his  presence 
and  his  will !  ^^  -  • 

The  Editors  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  America  give,  in  a 
short  anecdote,  an  illustratioa  to  the  point : 

During,  a  botanical  excursion  to 'the  Edista  river,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  barking^of  a  small  terrier  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree.  On  looking  up,  we  observed  a  wild  cat, 
about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  least  three  times 
the  size  of  the  dog,  of  whom  he  did  not  appear  to  be  much 
afraid.  He  seemed  to  have  a  greater  dread  of  man,  however, 
than  of  this  diminutive  specimen  of  the  canine  race,  and 
leaped  from  the  tree  when  we  drew  near  I 

Yet  with  all  the  timidity  this  anecdote  is  intended  to 
illustrate,  the  wild  cat,  frotn  its  desperate  fighting  and 
conning,  affords  a  very  exciting  sport  to  the  hunter.  When 
overtaken  by  the  doge^  several  of  them  are  frequently  killed 
by  it,  and  Mr.  Audubon  gives  SQine  instances,  of  its  subtlety 
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in  eluding  pnrsnit,  whicli  would  do  credit  to  Reynard  hiniBelfl 
One  of  them  is,  that  he  makes  for  some  half  dried  swamp 
or  pond,  ^nd  nms  into  the  most  stioky  clay,  seeming  to  be 
awa;re  that  the  stockings  with  which  his  legs  would  be 
defended  when  he  came  out,  would  prerent  the  scent  being 
deposited  from  his  feet|  and  dull  the  trail!  A.  shrewd 
oonjeotnre  that !  but  not,  as  I  think,  particularly  plausible, 
for  in  a  few  bounds  the  mire  would  be  rubbed  oiF  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  from  which  alone  the  scent  is  emitted,  aiid  leare  him 
badly  off  as  oyer.  I  have  described  tlte  cunning  strategy  of 
'  this  creature,  in  the  Night  Hunt  of  an  earlier  chapter. 

But  I  know  hu&dreds  of  well  authenticated  instances  in 
which  the  cougar  or  panther  attacked  the  early  hunters — 
springing  upon  them  as  readily  from  ambush|  as  they  would 
hare  dc^e  u|K>n  a  deer. 

'  I  should  not  feel  afithorized  to  mention  at  second-hand 
any  incident  of  the  many  I  could  command,  as  entitled  to 
stand  among  ths  facts  of  natural  history,  but  t|iat  in  my 
own  personal  eicperience  I  hate  so  frequently  witnessed  such, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  allow  seme  of  these  a  weight  propor- 
tioned to  their  authority. 

In  an  excursion  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  h«re 
met  all  our  most  fomddable  animals  under  the  most  Taried 
circumstances  of  si^dden  collision.  ^  On  thia  expediti<m  wt 
saw  several  skim  and  two  specimens  in  the  4esh  of  the  puml^ 
which  is  yet  unrecognized  by  any  American  Naturalist.  It 
is  evidently  a  transitional  genus,  partaking  of  the  charao- 
ters  of  both  the  lion  and  the  cougar*  It  has  clearly  the 
rudimental  mane  and  tufted  tail,  which  characterizes  the 
former,  while  its  habits  approximate  those  of  the  latter. 

I  once,  while  bunting  around  a  camp  on  one  a(  the  head 
streams  of  the  Red  River,  encountered  a  puma,  in  a  manner 
much  resembling  the  instance  of  the  wild  cat  given  abofe. 
I  had  gone  out  in  the  early  morning  to  hunt,  with  a  comrade, 
and  we  were  carelessly  walipng  through  flie  thick  woods  in 
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Indian  file,  when  I,  who  was  behind,  suddenly  observed  a 
ereature,  which  I  supposed  to  be  a  panther,  in  the  act 
of  springing  from  the  low  limb  of  a  bending  tree  oa  my 
companion — ^who  was  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  me. ,  I  shouted 
in  warning  to  him,  when  he  sprang*  forward,  and  I  fired. 
The  ball  struck  the  creature  "  on.  the  leap"  just  between 
the  eyes,  and  it  fell  at  my  fiief.  .  The  eyes  were  burst  from 
the  sockets,  and  its  yells  «nd  dying  struggles  were  terrific. 
On  firing  another  load  into  it,  these  struggles  ceased. 

After  our  surprise  had  Subsided,  I  examined  it  coolly,  anti 
found  it  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  cougar,  botSi  in  size, 
which  I  am  convinced  was  considerably  greater^  (I  took  no 
measurement,)  and  color,  which  instead  of  tawny,  was  a  light 
roan,  or  mingled  red  and  dull  white.  l%en  lihe'head  was  of 
greater  size  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  mdinkentsof 
a  mane  and  tufted  tail  were  sufficiently  distinctive.  I  regret 
that  I  was  not  more  careftd  at  the  time,  for  my  measurement 
mighf  hav#  substantiated  a  new  speciea. 

A  hunter  attached  to  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart's 
Expeditioiis,  was  assailed  by  n  Puma  leaping  down  upon  him 
from  off  the  face  of  a  bluff,  as  he  rode  beneath.  He  was 
walking  his  horse  slowly,  when  his  attention  warf  aroused  by 
the  rolBng  down  of  a  pebble  or  some,  fraginent  of  rock. 
Looking  up*  quickly,  the  terrible  brute  was  crouching  above 
him,  with  ears  laid  back  close  upon  its  hetd,  and  he  saw 
the  wavy  stir  of  the  tail  in  the  ^grass,  and.  brambles  above. 
To  whip  out  his  holster  was  the  act  of  an  instant,  and  be 
fired  into  its  face,  as  the  yellow  glare  of  those  eyes  was 
almost  against  his  own  in  the  descent  of  its  leap.  He  was 
considerably  torn  by  its  claws  in  the  death-struggle,  but 
'  the  heavy  ball  of  his  holster  had  crushed  its  skull  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Miller  afterwards  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene  of 
this  occurrence  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  giv^  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter. 

But  what  is  more  in  point,  w%  saw  severiil  skins  of  these 
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creatures,  which  had  been  killed  near  San  Antonio  de  Bex^^ 
in  Texas,  which  is  a  very  old  Spanish  town;  yet,  on  the 
most  careful  inquiry,  we  learned  from  the  hunters,  that  they 
were  quite  as  cowardly,  and  averse  to  attacking  man  as  the 
cougars,  which  yet  lillger  in  the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  pine  woods  of  the  Garolinas,.  or  along  the  course  of 
our  Western  rivers,  are  known  to  be* 

The  secret  of  this  is,  that  the.  creatures  wo  met  on  the 
remote  waters  of  the  Bed  Biv^,  ^vi^ere  the  hunter's  rifle 
had  probably  been  never  heard,  were  in  fS^st  living  in  entire 
unconsciovsness  of  its  formidable  prognostics  and  accompani- 
ments., 

I  had  also  an  adventure  once  with  the  oceolet,  which  fully 
illustrates,  the  progress  this  sort  of  intimidation  has  made  in 
altering  bur  relations  to  such  creatures. 

The  oceolet — ^which  is,  next  to  the  common  house  cat,  the 
base  of  the  felines,  and  has  alw^s  been  set  down  in  old 
books  of  natural  history  as,  in  proportion  to  il^  size,  one 
of  the  ^ost  incorr^bly  fierce  of  its  tribe,  and  which  may 
still  with  truth  be  called  the  jnost  untameable,  as  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  ail — ^yet  showed  itself  to  be  even  more 
timid  than  I,  in  a  sudden  rencontre ! 

I  was  hunting  with  It  friend  near  his  ranche,  on  the  San 
Antonio  river,  one  morning.  The  two  untrained  dogs  which 
accompanied  us  soon  ran  off  far  enough  ahead  down  the 
course  of  the  heavily  timbered  river  bottom.  We  were 
ffalking  throBgh  a  field  which  had  been  opened  into  the 
timber,  and  wbich  being  now  uncultivated,  was  fringed  by 
a  thick  briar-path.  As  we  approached  this,  some  creature 
sprang  up  from  its  oi^ter  edge,  where  it  kftd  probably  been 
sunning  itself,  and  wo  heard  it  rattling  away  into  the 
adjacent  forest,  which  at  this  place  was  below  where  we 
stood. 

On  looking  down  over  the  top  of  the  thicket,  we  saw  the 
beautifully  motUed  form  of  an  oceolet,  clkging  to  the  trunk 
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of  a  large  cotton-wood  tree,  some  ten  feet  from  its  base,  with 
ita  striped  face  turned  back  over  its  shoulders,  curiously 
regarding  us.  It  was  in  short  point  blank  range,  and  I 
immediately  fired.  It  dropped  out  of  vieW;  and  when  I 
forced  my  way  through  the  thicket  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  it  had  disappeared.  Th^e  was  a  large  hollow 
in  the  foot  of  the  tree,  into  which  we  supposed  the  creature 
hadr  fallen,  for  I  felt  sure  of  my  aim.  . 
-  On  looking  down,  J.  saw  it  extended  along  the  bottom^ 
apparently  dead.  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  its  skin,  and 
accordingly,  after  reloading  my  rifle,  I,  by.  a  sidesway 
movement,  pushed  my  arm,  shoulders  and  head  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  narrow  gap,  in  hope  that  I  should  be  able 
to  reach  and  draw  it  out.  My  head  had  scarcely  been 
introduced  before  a.  pair,  of  flaming  ejeA  looked  up  into 
mine  from  the  darkness,  apparently  within  a  few  inches. 
I,  of  x^ourse,  struggled  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  under  the 
impression  that  the  creature  I  supposed  to  hare  been  killed 
was  only  stunned.  I  put  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  down  the 
hollow — and  fired,  as  I  thought,  directly  between  the  glowing 
eyes.  When  the  smoke  was  dissipated,  I  ventured  to  look 
in  again,  and  there  lay  the  same  creature,  as  I  supposed, 
stretched,  and  still  in  the  old  positioiL 

I  now  determined  on  a  second  trial  to  draw  it  out.  I  had 
forced  in — arms,  shoulders  and  head — so  far  as  they  would 
go,  when-  suddenly  the  fiery  eyes  made  their  appearsAce 
again,  so  close  to  mine  that  they  seemed  almost  to  bum 
them!  I  scuffled  desperately  to  extrica|;e  my  person,  for 
the  idea  of  a  pair  of  long  white  claws  stuck  into  my  phiz, 
was  not  the  m^t  pleasant  that  could,  be  conceived.  I  was 
just  in  time;  for,  as  I  drew  my  face  out,  plump  against  it 
came  the  heavy  crush  of  soft  fur,  with  a  strong  body  behind 
iX,  and  I  was  prostrated  on  my  back. 

I  was  roused  from  the  stun  and  fright  together,  by  the  loud 
guffaws  of  my  companion,  who  was  to^  nuich  convulsed  with 
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laughter  to  be  able  to  shoot  the  cat,  which  we  saw  going  off 
through  the  woods  at  full  speed.  On  examination,  I  found 
the  roots  of  the  great  tree  had  been  hollowed  far  under 
and  beyond  the  line  of  vision,  and  concluded  that  the  shot 
into  the  hollow  had  missed  aim,  as  I  found  the  first  uiimal 
dead,  which  I  had  seen  lying  from  the  first.  We  now  caUed 
the  dogs,  which  soon  traced  the  fugitive  to  another  hollow 
tree,  from  which  we  smoked  it  down — ^as  is  the*  practice  in 
taking  hares  when  they  are  ^^ treed!" — and  shot  it  dead  as 
it  sprang  out.  We  found  thua  to  be  the  dam,  while  the  first 
was  a  cub  just  grown. 

It  is  a  som'ewhat  curious  commeiitary  upon  the -nature  of 
these  animals,  that  the  cub  was  found  to  have  been  so  badly 
torn  by  the  teeth  of  the  dam  ^s  to  render  its  skin  useless. 
I  suppose  its  falling  into  the  den  so  suddenly  and  unusually, 
was  the  cause  of  this  unnatural  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
who  mistook  it  for  some  assailant.  I  have  no  dojjibt  I  should 
have  been  badly  mutilated  by  this  creature  had  the  incident 
occurred  any  where  but  in  this'  neighborhood,  where  it  had 
been  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  terrors  of  gunpowder  and 
the  rifle. 

The  genus  Lynx  is  very  celebrated  in  those  classic  and 
European  legends,  whioh,  under  the  name  of  facts,  have 
come  down  to  us  as  Natural^  History.  The  metaphor  in 
which  a  ^^  Lynx's  eye"  is  represented  as  being  able  to  pierce 
through  stone  walls,  is  familiar  to  our  childhood.  .  From  very 
ancient  times,  it  has  been  known  through  curious  and  various 
associations.  It  is  a  sort  of  anomaly— neither  canine  or 
feline,  strictly,  but  holding  an  intermediate  position  both 
in  grade  and  notoriety.  Though  it  has  beeij^  much  identified 
with  the  old  world  progress  and  story,  yet  it  is  even  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  associations  of  the  new  world 
pioneer  life.  With  us,  north  or  south,  every  body  has  heasd 
of  the  Lj/nx  rufu9^  (or  common  wild  cat,)  even  though  some 
may  have  identified  it  with  the  Canada  Lynx,  and  others^ 
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puzzled  by  its  raried  marking  and  size,  may  hare  called  it 
hj  sundry  names,  such  as  catamount,  etc.  In  truth,  even 
Naturalists  have  been  sadly  perplexed  ifith  regard  to  the 
true  place  of  this  genus,  and  we  should  not  wonder  that 
the  common  people  of  all  countries  should  be  as  welL  It 
is  unquestionably  the  transition  species  from  the  more  defined 
genera,  felis  and  cabis,  and  consequently,  as  a  sub-genus,  its 
definitions  have  become  more  involved.  In  the  dental  arrange- 
ment, there  is  only  the  slight  variation  from  tl^t  of  the 
felines  of  one  molar  l^s  on  each  side  above ;  for  the  rest, 
they  have  shorter  bodies  in  proportion  to^  the  length  of  the 
legs,  and  shorter  tails.  Their  resemblance  to  the  genus 
canis  (to  which  those  of  lupus  and  vulpes  are  sub-genera,) 
seems  to  be  less  defined.  They  approach  the  dogs,  not  by 
veiy  distinct  stages  of  transition,  througl^  both  these  sub- 
genera. They  live  more  like  the  fox,  on  the  ground,  and 
approach  its  associations  more  in  choice  of  localities  and 
manner  of  taking  its  prey.  It  resembles  the  dog  in  its 
fleetness,  and  more  particularly  in  its  acute  sense  of  smell, 
which  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  legend  about  its  being  able 
to  see  through  a  stone  wall — ^the  acuteness*  of  one  sense 
being  vulgarly  substituted  for  that  of  another.  But  the  true 
physical  characteristic,  which  distinguishes  this  from  all  the 
other  genera,  is  the  tuft  or  pencil  of  hair  which  appears, 
when  they  are  in  full  pelage,  on  the  points  of  their  ears. 
This  is  the  most  prominent  character  ^of  the  genus,  which  I 
have  left  to  be  considered  last,  because  it  varies  so  much 
with  the  shedding  time  and  seasons,  that  it  has  been  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  confusion  in  classifying  the  animal. 
At  one  time  it  is  long,  and  at  another  scJErcely  visible— 
hence  careless  observers  have  insisted  upon  a  most  com- 
plicated subdivision  of  the  genus. 

Certainly  this  difficulty  has  quite  naturally  been  increased, 
by  the  extraordinary  variations  in  markings  or  color,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Lynx  ruftM ;  although  the  Canada  lynx 
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IB  more  strictly  defined.  Bafenesque  even  confounded  it 
into  fifteen  varietiee ;  and  when  a  Naturalist  is  led  into  such 
errors,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  popular  judgment  should 
make  mistakes.  Indeed,  I  myself  for  a  long  time  held  the 
opinion,  based  not  only  on  the  Taried  size,  markings,  length 
of  tail  and  ear-tofts,  of  the  specimens  which  I  had  either 
killed^  or  seen  others  kill,  but  as  well  upon  a  patient  survey 
of  thousands  of  skins  at  the  fur  warehouses  in  St.  Lpuis — 
tiiat  the  catamount,  or  common  wild  cat,  was  a  cross  upon 
the  oceolet  and  Canada  lynx.  The  oceolet  is  a  true  feline. 
Indeed,  all  these  singular  variations  have  had  their  effect  on 
me,  for  I  had  seen  the  tail  from  one  inch  to  four,  and  the 
pelage  not  alone  faintly  banded,  but  mottled,  through  such 
regular  transitions,  from  plain  olive  brown  to  distinct  mark- 
ings, and  then  to  the  very  peculiar  black  and  unmistakable 
rosette,  whi^h  belongs  to  the  pelage  of  the  oceolet,  that  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Canada  lynx  and  the  oceolet 
may  have  perpetuated  a  middle  species,  partaking,  as  well  in 
habits  as  in  markii^Sy  the  characteristics  of  the  two.  The 
authors  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  America,  however,  take  a  different 
view  of  the  subject.  They  certainly  bring  up  many  formidable 
instances  to  show  that  they  are  right,;  and  until  I  have  spent 
as  many  years  as  they  have  in  personal  dedication  to  such 
investigationsy  I  shall  fully  accept  their  nomenclature.  They 
remark,  in  general  terms,  concerning  the  ^^  pelage :" 

There  are,  however,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  strongly  marked  varieties,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  two  individuals  precisely  alike. 

Some  specimens  are  broadly  marked  with  fulvus  under 
the  throat,  whilst  in  others  the  throat  as  ntU  as  the  chin  is 
gray.  In  some,  the  stripes  on  the  back  and  spots  along 
the  sides  are  very  distinctly  seen,  whilst  in  others  they  are 
scarcely  visible,  and  the  animal  is  grayish-brown  above,  with 
a  dark  dorsal  stripe. 

Jhere  are  six  species  of  lynx  known  to  the  old  world,  and, 
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118  they  say,  only  two  to  North  America!  I  am  rarely  right 
with  regard  to  the  old  world,  but  whether  they  are,  upon  this 
knotty  point,  right  as  to  thUy  we  will  leave  for  future  investi- 
gation to  determine.  Se  scientific  truth  on  which  side  of  the 
controversy  it  ma^,  the'  animal  itself  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  intimately  associated  with  the  leg^d  and  character, 
nbt  only  of  the  pioneers,  but  of  the  older  population  of  our 
wide  country,  for  it  is  found  every  where,  from  the  middle 
to  the  extreme  southern  and  southwestern  limits  of  settlement* 
The  Canada  lynx,  which  is  so  frequently  identified  with  it, 
extends  from  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  northern 
districts  of  Canada.  With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  I^nx 
rufuBy  the  authors  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  America  say : 

The  general  appearance  of  this  species  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  degree  of  ferocity,  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  its  character,  although  it  will,  when 
at  bay,  show  its  sharp  teeth,  and  with  otitstretched  claws  and 
infuriated  de8j)alr,  repel  the  attacks  of  either  man  or  dog, 
sputtering  the  while  and  rolling  its  eyes  like  the  common  cat. 
It  is,  however,  generally  cowardly  when  attacked,  and  always 
flies  from  its  pursuers  if  it  can ;  and  although  some  anecdotes 
have  been  related  to  lis  of  the  strength,  daring  and  fierceness 
of  the  animal,  such  as  its  hiaving'  been  known  to  kill,  at 
different  times,  a  sheep,  a  full  grown  doe,  attack  a  child  in 
the  woods,  etc.,  yet  in  all  the  instances  that  have  come 
ixnder  our  own  notice,  we  have  found  it  very  timid,  and 
always  rather  inclined  to  beat  a  retreat,  than  to  make  an 
attack  on  an  animal  larger  than  a  hare  or  young  pig. 

Br.  Bachman,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Quadrupeds  of 
America,  describe  with  some  minuteness  and  reality  the  most 
common  mode  of  hunting  the  wild  cat  by  daylight,  when 
undertaken  in  set  fashion  by  the  southern  gentry,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  '^  hound  and  horn,"  etc. ;  but  his  chase  is  wound 
up  by  the  shooting  of  the  exhausted  animal  by  some  one  of ' 
the  huntsmen* 
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In  a  southern  foxchase  there  can  be  nothing  more  unortho- 
dox than  Buoh  an  expenditure  of  ammunition,  fcHr  the  hunters 
would  have  been  somewhat  dangerously  furious,  and  the 
hounds  themsekes  ready  to  tear  in  pieces  the  unlucky  marks- 
man  who  should  have  dared  to  interpoise  between  their  heated 
ferocity  and  a  legitimate  consummatioB  of  the  chase,  in  '^  the 
death!"  The  wild  cat  injures  the  dogs,  though,  so  much, 
that  after  losing  a  few  of  the  most  yahied  leaders  of  the 
pack  in  the  bloody  death-struggle  with-  this  saragely  fonni* 
dable  creature,  the  huntsmen  soon  learn  to  differ  from  our 
friend  Dr.*  Bachman's  opinion  concerning  its  courage,  and 
become  very  cautious  how  they  run  the  risk  of  faaTing  thdr 
dogs  orertake  it.  They  easily  tell,  from  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  when  it  is  becoming  exhausted,,  and  has  reached  its 
short  doublings ;  and,  as  by  this  time  they  have  enjoyed  the 
excitement  of  a  long  chase,  they  can  very  well  afford  to  listen 
to  the  dictates  qf  prudence  in  shooting  it,  as  described  abc^e. 

The  dogs  used  in  a  night  hunt  are  not  the  fuU-Uooded 
hounds  of  the  chase  above.  A  cross  of  the  fox  or  stag-hound 
upon  the  fiercer,  snapping,  wire-haired  cur,  which  seems  to 
be  peculiarly  the  dog  'of  the  negr.o,  makes  a  far  more  swift, 
though  not  so  long-winded  or  so  sure  a  hunter;  and,  from  its 
strength  and  activity,  is  considered  a  much  better  fighter 
than  the  aristocratic  hound,  which  is  owned  solely  by  the 
master.  Indeed,  the  half-breeds  of. this  and  varioufl^  other 
crosses  are  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  chase  and  desttuo- 
tion  of  the  carnivorous  animals  tiiroiughout  this  country — ^the 
game  "  fnll'^bloods,"  which,  when  heated  by  their  long  chases, 
habitually  rush  in,  closing  instantly  with  their  quarry,  when 
it  has  been  brought  to  bay,  suffer  terribly  when  it  turns  out 
to  be  wild  cat,  panther  or  bear ;  and,  if  permitted  to  chase 
these  animals,  the  pack  is  soon  exterminated  by  thenu 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  instant  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  all  dogs  used  in  the  chase,  on  striking  the  trail  of 
any  one  of  these  animals,  but  more  especially,  that  of  the 
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wild  cat  or  panther.  The  hair  ^^  roughs/'  as  the  hunters 
term  it,  that  is,  stands  on  end  over  the  back  and  tail ;  and 
their  cry  becomes  a  sort  of  eager  growl.  The  drivers 
understand  these  sign?  weU,  and  wh^n  beating  for  deer  or 
fox  they  immediately  call  the  dogs  off  the  dangerous  scent. 

As  a  hunter,  the  bay  lynx  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  cunning 
and  sagacity — quite  as  much,  it  would  appear,  as  Baynard 
himself.  Dr*  Bachman  gives  some  curious  relations  upon 
this  hejBul.  One  incident,  .which  occurred  at  the  plantation 
of  Dr.  Desel,  in  South  Carolina,  is  worth  giving.  It  seems 
that  ''the  drove  of.  geese  were  nightly  lodged  near  the 
house  in  an  enclosure  which  was  rendered  apparently  safe 
by  a  very  high  fence.  Aa  an  additional  Security,  several 
watch  dogs  were  let  loose  about  the.  premises;  besides,  an 
excellent  pack  of  hounds,  which,  by  an  occasiona>  bark  or 
howl  during  the  nig^ht,  sounded  the  alarm  in  case  any 
marauder,  whether  biped  or  quadruped,  approached.  Not- 
withstanding th08e  precautions,  a  goose  disappeared  almost 
every  night,  and  no  trace  of  the  ingress  or  egress  of  the 
robber  could  be  discovered.  Slow  in  attaching  suspicion  to 
to  his  servants,  the  Doctor  waited  for  time  and  watchfulness 
to  solve  the  mystery.  At  length,' the  feathers  and  other 
remains  of  his  geese  were  discovered  in  a  marsh,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  and  strong  suspicion  was 
fastened  on  the  wild  cat !  Still,  a$  Tie  came  at  odd  hour$ 
of«the  night,  all  attempts  to  kill  or  shoot  him  proved,  for  a 
time,  unavailing.  One  morning,  however,  he  came  About 
daylight,  and  having  captured  a  good  fat  goose,  was  traced 
by  the  keen  noses  of  the  hounds." 

The  hounds  tracked  hiiQ  up^  and  he  was  finally  shot ;  but 
his  subtle  in-goings  and '  out-comings  sound  to  us  very  like 
the  German  stories  of  the  witch  or  wwr-wolf.-  It  was  surely 
ticklish  walking,  though  his  toes  be  padded,  for  the  wary 
plunderer  amid  so  many  foes.  But  his  astuteness  and 
dexterity  are  quite  as  remarkable^  in  those  wild  wood  forays, 
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which  the  editorsf  of  the  ^'  Quadrapeds"  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing.  Snch  examples  are  confirmed  bj  my 
own  experience. 

When  this  animal  discoreni  a  fleck  of  wild  tnrkejs,  he 
will  generally  follow  them  at  a  little  distance  for  some  time, 
and  after  haying  ascertained  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  proceeding,  .make  a  rapid  detour,  and  concealing  himself 
behind  a  fallen  tree,  or  in  the  lower  branches  of  some  leafy 
maple,  patiently  wait  in  ambush  until  the  birds  approach, 
-when  he  suddenly  springs  on  one  of  them,  if  iiear  enough, 
and  with  one  bound  secures  it,  We  once,  while  resting  on  a 
log  in  the  woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  river,  perceived 
two  wild  turkey-cocks  at  some  distance  below  us,  under 
the  bank' near  the  water,  pluming  and  picking  their  feathers; 
on  a  sudSen  one  of  them  fled  across  the  river,  tod  the  other 
we  saw  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  wild  cat,  which  almost 
instantly  dragged  it  up  the  bank  into  the  woods  and  made 
off.  On  another  occasion,  we  observed  an  individual  of  this 
species  almost  nine  miles,  from  Charleston,  in  pursuit  of  a 
covey  of  partridges— (Ortya?  Virginiand^ — so  intent  was 
the  cat  upon  its  prey,  that  it  passed  within  ten  steps  of  us, 
as  it  was  making  a  circle^o  get  in  advance,  and  in  the  path 
of  the  birds;  its  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  the  covey, 
and  it  stealthily  condealed  itself  behind  a  log  it  expected 
the  birds  to  pass.  In  a  second  attempt,  the  marauder 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  partridges,  when  the  rest, 
in  great  affright,  flew  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

The  Canada  lynx  is  something  larger  than  the  bay  lynx, 
and  though  more  formidable^looldng,  is  not  so  fierce,  bold,  or 
restless.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  quite  remarkable  for  a  shy 
timidity,  even  when  far  removfd  from  the  neighborhood 
of  man.  It  is  not  mottled  as  the  bay  lynx,  but  is  gray 
above,  a  little  clouded  with  irregular  dark  spots,  and  lighter 
beneath.  It  is  well  protected  against  the  cold  of  its  northern 
home  by  its  long  fur.    It  is  very  dexterous  in  capturing  the 
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gronaey  hares,  squirrelsy  and  other  small  creatures^  -which 
constitute  its  habitual  prey.  It  Ims  eren  been  represented 
as  haying  killed  a  deer — ^though  I  conjecture  it  mnst  have 
been  a  wounded  one.  It  is  true  there  is  less  known  of  its 
habits  than  of.  those  of  the  southern  species;  but  on  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  less  enterprising,  ^  and 
therefore  less  interesting  species. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  through  the  character  of  this 
gray  northern  animal,  that  the  inde-spread  notoriety  of  the 
wild  cat,  in  connection  with  border  life,  has  obtained  in  this 
country.  It  is  to  the  more  fierce,  pre,datory,  and  pugnacious 
temperament  of  its  tawny  and  mottled  brother  of  the  south, 
that  the  family  reputati(m  is  mainly  owing.  The  panther, 
(or  cougar,.)  with  even  its  greater  size  and  more  formidable 
attributes,  is  not  more  entirely  identified  with  our  wildest 
legends,  scenes,  and  adTcntures,  than  is  this  bay  lynx. 

I  give,  in  conclusion,  a  characteristic  paper,  in  which  a 
Oougar  huiit  is  described  by  Mr.  Audubon.  This,  as  afford- 
ing an  additional  glimpse  of  the  adventurous  out-door  life  of 
the  great  Naturalist,  possesses  a  greater  interest  than  any 
relation  of  personal  adyenture  I  could  giye,  although  such 
are  abundant  enough.     He  says : — 

There  is,  an  extensive  Sutramp  in  the  section  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi  which  lies  partly  in  the  ChoctaW  territory.  It 
commences  at  the  borders'  of  the  Mississippi,  at  no  great 
distance  from  a  Chickasaw,  village,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of. a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  yanconnah,  and  jMirtly 
inundated  by  y  the  swellings  of  several  large  bayous,  the 
principal  of  ifhich)  crossing  the  swamp  in  its  whole  extent, 
discharges  its  waters  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tazoo 
River.  This  famous  bayou  is  called  False  River.  The 
swamp  of  which  I  am  speaking  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Yazoo,  until  the  latter  branches  off  to  the  north-east,  and  at 
this  point  forms  the  stream  named  Gold  Water  River,  below 
which  the  Yazoo  receives  the  draining  of  another  bayou 
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indimng  towards  the  north-west,  and  intersecting  that  knowft 
by  the  name  of  False  Biver,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  latter  recerres  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  tedious  account  or  the  situation  of  the  Swamp,  is  giren 
with  the  view  of  pointing  it  ont  to  all  stadente  of  nature  who 
maj  chance  to  go  that  way,  and  whom  I  would  earnestly 
urge  to  visit  its  interior,  as  it  abounds  in  rare  and  interesting 
productions:  birds,  quadrupeds  and^ reptiles^  as  well  as  mol- 
luscous animals,  many  of  which,  I  am  persuaded,  have  never 
been  described. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  my  rambles,  I  chanced  to  meet 
with  a  squatter's  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold  Water 
River.  In  the  owner  of  this  hut,  like  most  of  those  y^ven- 
turous  settlers  in  the  uncultivated  tracts  of  our  frontier 
districts,  I  found  a  person  well  versed  b^  the  chase,  and 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  As  he  who  is  desirous  of  instruction 
ought  not  to  disdain  listening  to  any  one,  who  has  knowledge 
to  commxmicate,  ^owever  humble  may  be  his  lot,  or  howeyer 
limited  his  talents,  I  entwed  the  squatter's  cabin,  and  imme- 
diately opened  a  conversation  with  him  respecting  the  situation 
of  the  swamp,  and  its  natural  productions.  He  told  me  he 
thought  it  the  very  place  I  ought  to  visit,  spoke  of  Ae  game 
which  it  contained,  and  pointed  to  some  bear  and  deer  skins, 
adding,  that  the  individuals  to  which  they  had  belonged, 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  number  of  those  animals 
whioh  he  had  shot  within  it.  My  heart  swelled  with  delight ; 
and  on  asking  if  he  would  accompany  me  through  the  great 
morass,  and  allow  me  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  humble  but 
hospitable  mansion,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  cordially 
assented  to  all  my  proposals,  ^o  I  immediately  unstrapped 
my  dravfing  materials,  laid  up  my  gun^  and  sat  down  to 
partake  of  the  homely  but  wholesome  fare  intended  for  the 
supper  of  the  squatter,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 

The  quietness  of  the  evening  seemed  in  perfect  accordance 
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irith  the  gende  demeanor  of  ibe  fuuly.  The  wife  and  chil- 
dren^  I  more  than  once  thonghti  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as 
a  strange  eort  of  person,  going  abont,  as  I  told  them  I  was, 
in  leardi  of  birds  and  plants;  and  wdre  I^  here  to  relate  tjie 
raanj  qnestions  whidi  they  pat  to  me  in  ret«m  fur  those 
which  I  addressed  to  them,  the  datslogne  wonld  ooeapy 
seyeral  pages.  The  husband,  a  native  of  Oonnetffciont,  had 
heard  of  the  existence  of  such  men  as  myself,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  abroad,  and  seined  greatly  pleased  to  hftve 
me  nnder  his  roof.  Supper  over,  I  asked  my  kind  host  what 
had  induced  him  to  remove  to  this  wild  and  solitary  spot. 
^'  The  people  are  too  numerous  now  to-  thrive  in  New  Eng- 
land," was  his  answer.  I  thought  of  l^e  state  of  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  oalcolating  the  denseness  of  their  popullttion 
compared  wi&  that  of  New  England,  exclaimed  to  myself, 
^How  nradi  more  difficult  must  it  be./for  men  to  thrive  in 
those  popalous  comitries !"  The  conversation  then  changed, 
and  the  i^uatterj  his  sons  and  myself,  spoke  of  hunting  and 
fishmg,  until  at  length  tired,  we  kid  ourselves  down  qu 
paUets  of  bear^skins,  and  reposed  ^i  peace  on  the  floor  of 
the  only  apartment  of  which  the  hut  consisted. 

Day  dawned,  and  the  squatter's  call  to  his  hogs,  which, 
being  almost  in  a  wild  state,  were  suffered  to  seek  the  greater 
portiotk  of  their  food  in  the  woods,  awakened, me.  Being 
ready  dressed,  I  was  not  long  in  joining  him.  The  hogs  and 
their  young  came  grunting  at  the  well  known  call  of  their 
owner,  who  threw  them  a  few  e^rs  of  com,  and  counted  them, 
but  told  ihe  that  for  some  weeks  their  number  had.  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  ravages  committed  upon  them  by 
a  large  Panther ^  by  which  name'tbe  cougar  is  designated 
in  America,  and  that  the  ravenous  animal  did  not  content 
himself  with  the  flesh  of  his  i»gs,  but  now  and  then  carried 
off  One  of  his  calves,  notwithstanding  the  many  attempts  he 
had  made  to  shoot  it.  The  Painter,  as  he  sometimes  called 
it,  had  on  several  occasions  robbed  him  of  a  dead  deer ;  and 
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to  these  exploits  the  squatter  added  seyeral  remarkable  feats 
of  audacity  which  it  had  performed,  to  give  me  an  idea  of 
the  formidable  character  of  the  beast.  Delighted  by  his 
description,  I  offered  to  assist  him  in  destroying  the  euemjj 
at  which  he  was  highly  pleased^  but  assured  me  that  unless 
some  of  his  neighbors  should  join  vb  with  their  dogs  and  his 
own,  the  attempt  would  prove  fruitless.  Soon  after,  mount- 
ing a  horse,  he  went  off  to  his  neighbors,  several  of  whom 
lived  at  a  distance  of  some  miles,  and  appointed  a  day  of 
meeting. 

The  hunters,  accordingly,  made  their  appearance,  one  fina 
morning,  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  just  as  the  sun  was 
emerging  from  beneath  the  horizon.  They  were  five  in 
number,  and  fully  equipped  for  the  chase,  being  mounted 
on  horses,  which  in  some  parts  of  Europe  might  appear 
sorry  nags,  but  which  in  strength,  speed  and  bottom,  are 
better  fitted  for  pursuing  a  cougar  or  a  bear  through  woods 
and  morassed  than  any  in  that  country.  A  pack  of  large 
ugly  curs  were  already  engaged  in  making  acquaintance 
with  those  of  the  squatter.  He  and  myself  mounted  his  two 
best  horses,  whilst  his  sons  were  bestriding  others  of  inferior 
quality. 

Few  words  were  uttered  by  jthe  party  until  we  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  Swamp,  where  it  was  agreed  that  idl  should 
disperse  and  seek  for  the  fresh  track  of  the  Painter,  it  being 
previously  settled  that  the  discoverer  should  blow  his  horn, 
and  remain  on  the  spot,  until  the  rest  should  join  him.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  the  sotlnd  of  the  horn  was  clearly  heard, 
and,-  sticking  close  to  the  squatter,  off  we  went  through  the 
thick  woods, '.guided  only  by  the  now  and  then  repeated  call 
of  the  distant  huntsmen.  We  soon  reached  the  spot,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up.  The  best  dog 
was  sent  forward  to  track  the  Cougar,  and  in  a  few  moments, 
the  whole  pack  were  observed  diligently  trailing^  and  bearing 
in  their  course  for  the  interior  of  the  Swamp.     The  rifles 
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were  immediately  put  in  trim,  and  the  party  followed  the 
dogSy  at  separate  distances,  but  in  sight  of  each  other,  deter- 
mined to  shoot  at  no  other  game  than  the  Panther. 

The  dogs  soon  began  to  ibouth,  and  suddenly  qmckened 
their  pace.  My  companion  conclnded  that  the  be&st  was 
on  the  ground,  and  patting  our  hprses  to  a  gentle  gallop, 
we  followed  the  cors^  guided  by  their  yoices.  T)ie  noise  of 
the  dogs  increased,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  their  mode  of 
barking  becvne  altered,  and  the  squatter,  urging  me  to  push 
on,  told  me  that  the  beast  was  treedy  by  which  he  meant  that 
it  had  got  upon  soiae  low  branch  of  a  large  tree  to  rest  for 
a  few  moments,  and  that  should  we  not  succeed  in  shooting 
him  when  thu3  situated,  we  might  expect  a  long  chase  of  it. 
As  we  approached  the  spot,  we  all  by  degrees  united  into  a 
body,  but  <>n  seeing  the  dogs  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree, 
separated  again  and  galloped  off  to  surround  it. 

Each  hunter  now  moved  with  caution,  holding  his  gun 
ready,  and  allowing  the  bridle  to  dangle  on  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  aff  it  advanced  slowly  towards  the  dogs.  A  shot  from 
•one  of  the  party  was  heard,  on  which  the  Cougar  was  seen 
to  leap  to  the  ground,  and  bound  off  with  such  velocity  as  to 
show  that  he  was  very  unwillmg  to  stand  our  fire  Jonger.  The 
dogs  set  off  in  pursuit  with  great  eagerness  and  a  deafening 
cry.  The  hunter  who  had  fired  came  up  and  sfdd  that  his 
ball  had  hit  the  mouLSljer,  and  had  probably  broken  one  of  his 
fore-legs  near  the  shoulder,  the  only  place  at  which  he  could 
aim.  A  slight  trail  of  blood  was  discovered  on  tiie  ground, 
but  the  curs  proceeded  at  such  a  rate  that  we  merely  noticed 
this,  and  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  which  galloped  on  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Swamp.  One  bayou  was  crossed,  then 
another  still  larger  and  more  muddy;  but  the  dogs  were 
brushing  forward,  and  as  the  horses  began  to  pant  at  a 
furious  rate,  we  judged  it  expedient  to  leave  them  and 
advance  on  foot.  These  determined  hunters  knew  that  the 
Ootkgar  being  wounded,  would  shortly  ascend  another  tree. 
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where  in  aD  probability  he  would  remain  for  a  oonsiderable 
time^  and  Aat  it  would  be  easj  to'  follow  the  track  of  the 
dogs.  We  dicni9mitedy  took  off  the  fMddles  and  bridles,  set 
the  bells  attached  to  the  horses'  necks  at  liberty  to  jingle, 
hoppled  the  animats,  and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselyes. 

Now,  kind  reader,  follow  the  group  marching  through  the 
swamp,  crossing  muddy  pools,  and  making  the  best  t>f  their 
way  over  fallen  trees  and  amongst  the  tangled  rushes  that 
now  and  then  covered  acres  of  ground.  1£  you  are  a  hunter 
yourself,  all  this  will  appear  nothing  to  you ;  but  if  crowded 
assemblies  of  ^'  beauty  and  fashion,"  or  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  your  '*  pleasure-grounds,"  alone  delight  you,  I  must  mend 
my  pen  before  I  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
felt  on  such  an  expedition. 

After  marclung  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  again  heard  the 
dogs.  Each  of  us  pressed  forward,  elated  at  the  thought 
of  terminating  the  career  of  the  cougar.  ■  Some  of  the  dogs 
were  heard  whining,  although  the  greater  number  barked 
yehemently.  We  felt  assured  that  the  Cougar  was  treed, 
and  that  he  would  rest  for  some  time  to  recoTer  from  hir 
fiitigue.  As  we  came  up  to  the  dogs,  we  discovered  the 
ferocious  animal  lying  across  a  large  branch,  doAe  to  the 
trunk  of  a  cotton-wood  tree.  His  broad  breast  lay  towards 
us ;  his  eyes  were  at  one  time  bent  on  us  and  again  on  the 
dogs  beneath  and  around  him;  one  of  his  fore  legs  hung 
loosely  by  his  nde,  and  he  lay  crouched,  with  his  ears 
lowered  close  to  his  head,  as  if  he  thought  he  might  remain 
undiscovered.  Three  balls  were  fired  at  himi  at  a  given 
signal,  on  which  he  sprang  a  few  feet  from  the  branch,  and 
tumbled  headlong  to  the  ground.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by 
the  enraged  curs,  the  infuriated  Cougar  fought  with  desperate 
valor ;  but  the  squatter  advancing  in  front  of  the  party,  and 
almost  in  the  midst  of  the  dogs,  shot  him  immediately  behizid 
and  beneath  the  left  shoulder.  The  Cougar  writhed  for  a 
moment  in  agony,  and  in  another  lay  dead. 
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The  son  was  bow  smking  in  the  west.  Two  of  the  hunters 
separated  from  the  rest,  to  procure  venison,  whilst  the 
sqnaiiier's  sons  were  ordered  to  make  the  b^t  of  their  way 
homoi  to  be  ready  to  feed  the  hogs  in  the  morning.  The 
rest  of  the  parly  agreed  to  camp  on  the  spot.  The  cougar 
was  despoiled  of  its  skin^  and  its  carcass  left  to  the  hungry 
dogs.  Whilst  engaged  in  preparing  our  camp,  we  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  soon  after  one  of  our  hunters  returned 
mth  a  small:  deer.  A  fire  was  lighted,  ai^d  each  hunter 
displayed  his  pone  of  bread,  along  with  a  flask  of  whisky 
The  deer  was  skinned  in  a  trice,  and  slices  placed  on  sticks 
before  the  fife.  These  materials  afforded  us  an  excellent 
meal,  and  as  the  night  gr^V  darker,  stories  and  songs  went 
round,  until  my  companions,'  fatigued,  laid  themselTcs  down, 
close  under  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  and  soon. fell  asleep. 

I  walked  for  some  minutes  round  the  camp,  to  conteqiplate 
the  beauties  of  that  nature  from  which  I  have  certainly 
derived  my  greatest  pleasures.  I  thought  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  day,  and  glancing  my  eye  around,  remarked  the 
singular  effects  produced  by  the  phosphorescent  qualities 
of  the  large  decayed  trunks  which  lay  in  all  directions 
around  me.  How  easy,  I  thought,  would  it  be  for  the 
confused  and  agitated  mind  of  a  person  bewildered  in  a 
swamp  like  this,  to  imagine  in  each  of  these  luminous  masses 
some  wondrous  and  fearful  being,  the  v^ry  sight  of  which 
might  make  the  hair  stand  erect  on  his  Lead.  The  thought 
of  being  myself  placed  in  such  a  predicament  burst  over  my 
mind,  and  I  ha9tened  to  join  my  companions,  beside  whom 
I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  assured  that  no  enemy  could 
approach  us  without  first  rOusing  the  dogs,  which  were 
growling  in  fierce  dispute  over  the  remains  of  the  cougar. 

At  daybreak  we  left  our  camp,  the  squatter  bearing  on 
his  shoulder  the  skin  of  the  late  destroyer  of  his  stock,  and 
retraced  our  steps  until  we  found  our^  horses,  which  had  not 
strayed  far  from  the  place  where  we  had  left  them.     These 
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we  80O&  saddled,  and  jogging  along,  in  a  direct  course, 
guided  by  the  sun,  congratulating  each  other  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  80  formidable  a  neighbor  as  the  pantJier  had  been, 
we  soon  arrived  at  my  host's  cabin.  The  five  neighbors 
partook  of  such'  refreshment  as  the  houde  could  afford,  and 
dispersing,  returned  i;o-  their  homes,  leaving  me  to  follow  my 
favorite  pursuits. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


CAPTAIN  DAN  HENRIE  ;    HISL  ADTENTURE  WITH   THE  WOLVES. 

Every  body  remembers  the  famous  escape  of  Capt.  Dan 
Henrie  at  Encamacion.  This  reckless  and  daring  Ranger 
probably  passed  througli  a  greater  number  of  perilous  and 
singular  adventures  than  any  other  man  of  the  same  ago  in 
the  service.  Though  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  mortals 
that  the  warm  sun  ever  smiled  upon,  yet  he  had  a  careless 
knack  of  getting  into  the  most  desperate  scrapes  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  then,  of  course,  fought  his  way  out 
again  with  the  most  dashing  gallantry. 

Mark  you,  Dan  never  got  into  scrapes  with  his  own  people; 
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he  was  fi^r  too  kindly  and  generons  for  that ;  but  he  had  a 
hatred  for  the  ^^  cuilsed  yaller  bellies,"  and  ^'  copper  heads,'* 
as  he  called  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  which  was  refresh- 
ingly orthodox.  His  hatred  of  the  Mexicans  was  amusingly 
^  bitter  and  contetnptnona  whiler  yon  listened  to  him  talk  of 
them ;  but  when  this  hatred  came  to  be  expressed  in  action, 
it  was  of  the  most  savage  and  deacDy  character.  At  Encar- 
nacion,  when  the  little  band  found  themselyes  sarroiinded  by 
the  heavy  masses  of  Mincft*s  cavalry,  the  proposition,  which, 
we  believe,  originated  with  Cassins  M.  Clay,  was  made  to 
stand  to  their  arms  and  fight  it  out  with  the  Mexicans,  to 
the  last  gasp,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  numbers.  Lieu- 
tenant Dan,  who  was  then  their  guide,  seconded  this  propo- 
sition warmly,  and  went  about  among  the  men,  urging  them 
^^to  stand  up  to  the  rack,"  as  he  called  it,  representing  that 
they  could  hope  for  nothing  but  bad  faith,  resulting  int  cold- 
blooded massacre,  if  they  surrendered  to  the  Mexicans.  He 
reminded  them  of  Goliad,  and  the  Meir  surrender,  and  of  his 
own  experience  in  the  last  case.  After  showing,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  the  resolution  of  fighting  their  way  through 
was  the  only  possible  chance  of  safety  or  honorable  death  left 
them,  he  concluded,  with  the  characteristic  piece  of  savage 
advice,  "  Shoot  low,  boys — shoot  them  through  their  bellies, 
so  that  their  groans  will  frighten  their  comrades — one  groaner 
is  worth  half  a  dozen  dummies !" 

His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  character,  as  well 
as  his  mortal  hatred  of  them,  was  fully  displayed  in  this 
advice.  Dan  knew  perfectly  that  there  would  be  no  chance 
for  him,  for  he  had  abeady  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Meir  men  by  several  Mexicans,  whose  faces  he  remembered 
well;  the  surrender,  therefore,  placed  him  in  a  desperate 
predicament.  He  knew,  perfectly,  that  whatever  faith  they 
might  keep  with  other  prisoners,  they  would  keep  none  with 
him,  although  his  safety  had  been  provided  for  in  an  express 
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Btipnlation  of  the  terms  of  surrender.  I  have  n«rer  seen 
the  mode  of  his  escape  correctly  related  yet,  so  that  it  is 
worth  whUe  to  gire  it  in  his  oim  version. 

^e  Mexicans  have  fi  mortal  hatred  of  the  Meir  prisoners, 
one  and  all — btit  most  particularly  do  they  detest  those  of 
them  who  rose  at  the  Salado  and  escaped  from  Perote.  Ban 
had,  nnfortmiately,  not  only  been  prominent  in  both  these 
affairs,  but  from  the  fact  of  speaking  the  lahgnage  as  wdl 
as  a  native,  he  had  always  acte^  as*  interpreter,  and  thns 
been  pnt  forward  more  conspicnonsly  than  any  one  of  the 
other  prisoners.  Besides  this,  he  had  previously  made  him- 
self very  notorions,  too,  as  a  Ranger.  All  these  causes 
combined  to  make  his  recognition  general  and  sore  at  almost 
any  point  on  the  whole  route  to  Mexico;  and  if  it  had  not 
occurred  immediately,  there  was  no  telling  at  what  moment 
it  might  occur,  and  of  course,  when  his  body  might  be  made 
the  target  6f  their  cowardly  hate. 

'  He  saw  those  men  who  had  recognized  him  whispering 
among  themselves,  and  ftom  his  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
character,  felt  stire  that  so  soon  as  the  commanding  officers 
had  retired  and  left  them  in  charge  of  the  guard,  he  would 
be  shot  from  the  ranks.  It  fortunately  occurred,  that  when 
they  were  started,'  Minon  and  his  staff  was  moving  in  the 
same  direction  down  the  lines  of  the  Mexican  force.  Colonel 
Gaines  rode  a  very  swift  and  beautiful  mare.  Ban  rode  up 
to  his  side  and  whispered  to  him  the  discoveries  he  had  made, 
his  fears,  and  his  determination.  -  Gaines  at  once,  with  a 
generous  promptness,  proposed  that  he  should  take  his  mare 
to  make  the  attempt  upon,  as  her  high-blooded  metal  would 
distance  any  Mexican  horse  with  ease.  This  was  precisely 
what  Ban  desired,  and  he  eagerly  accepted  the  offer.  ISie 
officers  had  not  yet  been  deprived  of  their  pistols,  and  the 
holsters  of  (jaines  remained  on  the  saddle. 

The  mare  was  very  spirited  and  fiery,  and  Ban  slily  roused 
up  all  her  mettle  by  touching  hev  with  the  spur.     She  began 
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to  pitch  and  plunge,  and  throw  oat  her  heels.  This  compelled 
the  escort,  or  rather  guard,  which  rode  on  either  side  of  the 
prisoners,  to  open  their  line  occasionaUj.  Dan  kept  it  up 
for  some  minutes,  so  as  to  remove  all  suspicbn,  and  watched 
his  chance^  until  he  saw  the  guard  were  beginning  to  become 
careless,,  and  regard  those  unruly  capers  rather  ^th  amuse- 
ment than  otherwise.  Then  seeing  his  way  open  as  they 
fPLOved  slowly  through  the  iquadrons  of  green-coated  cavalry, 
le  suadenly  reined  up  t^jip  mare  in  the  midst  of  her  capri- 
jiolings,  and  plunging  the  spurs  into  her,  she  darted  off  like 
an  arrow  loosened  from  the  bow,  while  he  stooped,  laying 
himself  close  along  her  side^  ^.ftei;  the  manner  of  the 
Comanche  Indians.  A  shower  of  bcdis  was  fycei  hurriedly 
after  him,  but  without  effett,  ad  they  ail  passed  over  him. 

The  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  very  narrow 
just  here ;  and  he  had  observed,  before  he  made  his  break, 
that  they  were  opposite  a  road  which  came  down  a  narrow 
valley.  He  made  for  this  gap,  running  the  gauntlet,  between 
several  squadrons  of  cavalry,  before  he  reached  its  shelter. 
Just  as  he  was  diving  into  it,  he  wheeled  in  his  saddle,  and 
amidst  the  whistling  of  balls,  shook  his^  clenched  hand  at 
them,  and  shouted  back  his  defiance.  This  sudden  escape 
caused  great  uproar  and  confusion. among  the  Mexicans,  and 
several  hundred  men  started  at  full  speed  in  Ihe  pursuit; 
but  the  gallant  mare  soon  left  them  all  far  enough  behind, 
as  she  clattered  with  sparkling  hoofs  along  the  deep  ravine. 
Before  the  first  two  miles  had  been  passed,  the  pursuit  was 
out  of  sight  in  the  rear. 

The  vaUey  road,  which  he  had  taken  at  hap-hazard,  without 
the  slightest  ide$  of  where  it  led,  now  opened  upon  a  small 
plain  of  table-land,  which  was  occupied  by  a  hacienda  of 
considerable  extent.  As  he  swept  by  in  front  of  the  build- 
ings, he  saw  a  number  pf  green-coats  hastily  mounting,  and 
in  another  moment  heard  the  clatter  of  their  pursuing  horses 
coming  down  the  road.     ]}e  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
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saw  that  it  wad  probably  a  foraging  party  of  about  t^n 
lancers.  The  first  agony  was  over  now,  and  he  felt  sure 
of  the  game  and  speed  of  his  mare;  and  with  his  usual 
audacity,  he  determined  to  give  tiie  ^^yaller  bellies"  some- 
thing to  remember  him  by  before  he  took  his  final  leave. 
He  accordingly  reined  up  his  mare  gradually,  and  let  them 
gain  upon  him.  They  thought  she  was  failing,  and  raised 
a  yell  of  triumph  as  they  urged  their  liorses  to  yet  greatir 
exertions. 

He  looked  behind  again,  and  the  officer,  with  one  of  his 
men,  was  now  considerably  in  the  adyance,  and  cloding 
rapidly  upon  him.  He  Ibosened  a^stol  from  the  holster. 
The  officer  was  forei&ost,  and  was  already  shouting  to  him, 
with  many  "Garachoes,"  to  surrender,  when  he  wheeled 
suddenly  in  his  saddle  and  shot  him  dead*  The  lancer, 
who  was  close  behind,  and  coming  on  at  furious  speed, 
attempted  in  vain  to  rein  up  his  horse.  It  was  too  late; — 
he  was, earned  by  the  impetus  of  his  speed  within  ten  feet 
of  Dan,  who  had  by  this  time  drawn  his  other -pistol,  with 
which  he  shot  him  through  the  head,  and  then  galloped 
leisurely  along,  feeling  sure  that  the  remainder  of  his 
pursuers  woidd  be  stopped  effe<)tually  by  this  bloody  barri- 
cade he  had  left  across  their  path.  He  was  not  mistaken, 
for  they  halted  there,  and  this  was  the  last  he  saw  of  their 
green  coats. 

All  that  day  long  he  kept  the  noble  beast  in  swift  motion, 
since  at  erery  little  rancho  or  village  he  came  to,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  fugitive  to  make  a  desperate  run  for  it, 
before  a  pursuit  could  be  organized.  The  roads  were  filled, 
too,  with  scouting  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  it  required  all 
his  knowledge  of  their  sort  of  tactics  to  enable  him  to  dodge 
them.  He  several  times  very  narrowly  avoided  rushing 
headlong  into  the  very  midst  of  these  advance  parties.  The 
Mexicans  are  usually  very  noisy  troops,  and  he  would  hear 
them  talking  on  the  march  in  time  to  dodge  to  one  side  and 
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let  them  pass,  for  he- had  no  fancy  to  try  the  hacienda  triok 
over  again  with  empty  pistols,  since  he  had  nothing  to  load 
them  with  again.  He.  finally  threw  them  away  as  so  much 
^^make-weight,"  that  was  useless  to  him  and  embarrassing 
to  his  mare. 

So  he  hurried  on,  not  daring  to  pause  a  moment  to  rest  or 
obtain  food,  until  th,e  next  day,  when,  in  a  dee|»,  wild  gorge 
^ong  the  mountains,  his  game  and  gallant  mare  fell  beneath 
him,  dead!  The  raven^  and  filthy  galapotes,  (turkey- 
onzzards,)  were  gouging  at  her  fawn-like  eyes ,  before  they 
were  fairly  glaze4,  and  before  her  stiffened  and  staggering 
rider  was  out  of  sight.  -  Now  came  the  most  terrible  part 
of  thi^  wild  and  remarkable  adventure;.  He  was  totally 
without  food,  except  what  little  fruit  of  the  cactus  he  could 
gather  during. the  day  while  he  was'  skulking,  for  he  only 
yentured  to  travel  at  night  now.  This  was  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  while  his  clothes  soon  became 
torn  to  pieces,  and  hung  about  his  bleeding  limbs  like  broad 
and  tattered  ribbons.  He,  however,  still  continued  making 
his  way  steadfastly  in  the  direction  of  General  Wool's  camp. 
At  last,  some  of  his  scouts  picked  the  poor  fellow  up  when 
almost  speechless  with  thirst  and  hunger ; — he  was  yet  feebly 
reeling  along  like  a  ghostly  and  haggard  drunkard. 

This  affair  very  properly  got  him  his  promotion  to  a 
captaincy.  But  strange,  perilous,  and  even  wonderful  as 
this  escape  seems,  it  is  only  one  of  ij^any  others  quite  as 
remarkable,  by  which .  his  most  eventful  life  -  has  been 
checkered.  In  the  Texan  war  with  the  Gherokees,  which 
was  a  very  bloody  business,  while  it  lasted,  he  passed  through 
scenes  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  this.  Then  his  adventures 
as  a  Ranger  are  very  remarkable,  for  of  many  of  these  I 
am  myself  personally  cognizant ;  and  of  his  cruel  sufferings 
and  headlong  dariug  during  the  Meir  imprisonment,  all  the 
country  has  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  made  aware  since  the 
publication  of  General  Green's  book. 
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Dan,  who  was  my  comrade  ia  many  a  cniioiia  advmtiirey 
iri»s  the  same  Hemrie  o£  mj  preyioiu  narratiye  of  tb»  <^  Shot 
in  the  Eye/'  It  ib  one  of  the  dr^UeBt  of  his  many  personal 
affiedrs  that  J  propose  to  relate  now.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in  his  own  way,  as 
-he. related  it  to  nde;  ilM>iigh  I  must  confess;  it  will  be  yery 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  io  preserve  the  raciness  of  his 
rattle-pate  and  peculiar  ^majsn^n.  It  was  before  he  joined 
the  Meir  ezpedition,  and  while  yet  with  the  gangers,  under 
the.  opmmand  of  McOullep^. 

Dan,  whose  excellence  a$  a  guide  was  well  known  to  the 
captain,  was  despatched  by  him,  along,  with  three  others  of 
the  troop,  on  a  scouting  expedition,  td  wards  the  head  waters 
of  the  Nueces.  This  was  in'  the  ^ai'ly  winter  of  the  year 
before  the  Meir  expedition,  and  the  Mexicans  w^e  in  many 
ways  annoying. and  thxeiitening  the  weak  settlements  along 
that  river.  This  state  of  things  had  encouraged  the  Indians, 
as  well,  to  make  very  bold  des^sents.  McCullough  had  on 
his  first  arrival  given  them  both  a  severe  lesson,  upon  which 
the  marauders  had  taken  the  hint,  and  nothing  further  had 
been  heard  from  either  party  for  jsev^ral  months.  Unwi]lii;ig 
that  his  men  should  lie  in  oamp  at  such  a  place  as  Coipus 
Christi,  with  nothing  to  do  but  drink  and  carouse^  the  prtident 
captain  of  Bangers  had  thought  best  to  deqwtch  all  the 
most  restless  spirits  on  tours'  of  observation  in  various 
quarters.  Besides,  the  aspect  of  ^sirs  in  that  part  of  Texas 
generally,  had  begun  to  seem  rather  forlorn,  and  seemed  to 
call  for  unremitting  vigilance* 

Dan  and  his  companions  had  -reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  in  which  the  western  luranch  of  the  Nueces  takes 
rise,  without  meeting  any  other  sort  of  incident  than  those 
which  are  common  to  prairie  travel.  Here  they  formed  their 
camp,  and  as  they  had  yet  discovered  no  signs  of  Indians, 
it  was  concluded  that  they  would  take  each  his  own  course 
the  next  day,  and  after  traversing  as  mtich  ground  as  possible, 
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return  to  camp  and  report,  and  if  it  should  then  appear  that 
no  sign  had  yet  been  diBOOvered  by  any  of  tiiem,  it  was 
agreed  they  should  spend  several  days  in  a  regular  bttf alo- 
huhting  frolic,  as  these  animals  seemed  to  abonnd  greatly  in 
this  region. 

Accordingly  tiiey  were  nnder  way  qniie  early,  each  man 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  humor  and  fancy  for  the  time. 

Dan  had  been  traTclling  in  a  leisurely  sort  of  a  way  until 
noon,  when  he  came  upon  a  scene  of  such  remarkable  beauty 
that  he  involuntarily  stopped  to- gaze  upon  it  He  had, 
without  observing  it,  followed  up  the  west  branch  of  the 
Nueces,  until  he  now  found  himself  at  its  very  head-spring. 
In  front  of  him  a  bold  and  broken  •  mountain  stood  out ' 
« somewhat  from  the  chain,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  had  been 
riding  all  the  morning.  The  front  of  this  mountain  Was  almost 
a  square  perpendicular,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  cleft 
from  crest  to  foot  by  a  bolt  of  thunder,  and  hurled  from  out 
the  ranks  of  its  peers.  The  huge  masses  of  stone  with  which 
it  seemed  built  were  seamed  with  a  sort  of  eccentric  regularity, 
and  evergreens  were  rooted  along  these  seams.  As  the  eye 
descended,  these  masses  became  more  broken,  and  assumed 
a  fantastic  resemblance  to  the  lines  and  forms  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  decay — ^while  from  the  prairie  level  sprung 
a  broken  arch,  one  side  of  which  was  perfect  in  outline,  and 
the  other  concealed  by  the  over-hanging  masses  of  evergreen 
shrubs.  At  a  distance,  this  seemed  the  arched  gateway  of 
some  huge  cavern;  but  when  he  approached  it,  he  found  that 
tiie  rock  slanted  in  at  just  sufficient  angle  to  give  it,  at  a 
distance,  the  appearance  of  shadow.  Instead  of  an  enormous 
cavern,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  recess  or  slanting  niche,  some 
twenty  feet  deep  at  the  bottom — from  the  back  part  of  which, 
a  bold  spring  burst  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  prairie, 
and  rushed  down  and  out  from  the  shadow,  rejoicing  over 
the  white  sand,  until  it  sparkled  in  the  checkered  sunlight, 
beneath  the  over-hanging  evergreens  outside — ^then  it  coursed 
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away  toward  the  chain  of  monntaiiks  and  wound  about  their 
feet.  All  off  to  the  left^  and  bejond  tiiif  remarkable 
mountain,  seemed  an  interminable  itretch  of  rolling  prairieSy 
over  which,  amidst  clumps  of  cactus,  were  scattered  herds 
of  deer,  mustangs  and  buffalo,  in  view  at  once. 

Dan  has  not  much  poetry  in  him,  but  he  could  not  help 
being  both  a^stonished  and  enchanted  by  the  strange,  wild 
loveliness  of  this  scene.  He  slid  from  his  saddle,  and  stood 
lining  against^  it  for  only  a  moment  or  two  of  wrapt 
contemplation,  when  the  habitual  instinct  of  watchfulness, 
peculiar  to  the  Banger,  caused  him  to  change  his  position, 
and  turn  his  head.  As  he  did  «o  he  perc^ved  one  of  the 
droves  of  mustangs  (wild  horses,),  moving  slowly  towards 
him.  They  were  a  long  way  off,  and  there  appeared  nothing 
peculiar  about  them — ^but  it  served  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  a  short  time  before  seen  the  unshod  tracks  of  horses  and 
mules  moving  at  a  gallop, — or  that,  though  they  might  be 
nothing  more  than  mustangs,  yet  the  simple  fact  of  their . 
going  at  a  gallop,  was  in  itself  suspicious  of  another  fact  or 
BO — either  that  they  were  the  trdcks  of  Indian  horses  and 
mules,  or  of  mustangs  that  had  been  chased  or  otherwise 
frightened  by  them ;  so  that  whatever  of  enchantment  there 
may  have  been  for  him  in  the  scene,  it  now  gave  place 
quickly  to  caution,  and  his  head  turned  rapidly  from  side 
to  side,  with  the  habitual  manner  of  the  old  spy. 

His  eye  now  and  then  fell  upon  the  advancing  drove,  but 
not  with  any  consciously  defined  suspicion.  At  length  l^ey 
disappeared  slowly  down  a  long  valley,  like  the  sway  of  the 
prairie  undulations,  and  were  out  of  sight  so  long  that  he 
had  quite  forgotten  them,  when  suddenly  they  appeared 
again  on  tliis  side,  moving  directly  towards  liim,  at  a  swift 
gaUop.  He  bounded  into  his  saddle  as  quick  ad  thought, 
supposing  that,  may  be,  one  or  two  Indians  who  were 
mustang-hunting,  had  lain  in  wait  for  this  herd,  in  the  deep 
grass  of.  that  prairie  valley,  and  were  now  chasing  them  with 

^  28 
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the  las&o.  He  urged  hig  hone  behind  one  of  the  mmj 
dimipe  of  cactus  around  him,  irith  the  intention  of  laying 
in  wait  to  giye  these  dusky  wild  horse  hunters  a  trial  for 
their  scalps  as  they  went  past  him. 

As  he  changed  his  position,  thq  figures  which  were 
approaching  became  more  distinctly  defined  against  the 
back-ground  of  sky,  for  they  were  descending  towards  him ! 
He  saw,  what  sent  his  heart  into  his  throat^.that  each 
animal  had  an  Indian  slung  along  its  si^,  by  one  hand 
and  foot,  holding  to  either  horn  of  the  saddle  I  This  is  a 
common  triok  of  theirs  in  approaching  «n.  enemy  by  day-light, 
on  the  prairies;  and  it  is-  dfficult  of  detection  at  a  distance, 
by  the  most  ezperienfsed  eye,  as  they  ride  close  together, 
and  no  part  of  the  body  is  shown  above  the  ouUine  of  the 
horse. 

Dan  was  off  in  a  twinkling !  The  tables  were  very  suddenly 
turned;  for  instead  of  taking  a  scalp  or  two  himself,  as  he 
had  expected,  it  would  now  recpiiie  the  best  he  knew  to  saye 
his  own.  It  was  well  that  he  could  trust  his  horse,  for  they 
had  got  BO  close  to  him  that  his  escape  at  all  must  be  a  matter 
of  sheer  speed — he  must  run  away  from  them  or  be  run  through 
by  them.  ^^To  be  or  not  to  be,"  was  the  question  now  with 
poor  Dan,  while  he  deq>erately  urgM  his  good  horse  with 
quirt  and  spur.  So  soon  as  they  saw  him  start,  the  rascab 
had  wheeled  up  into  their  saddles  again,  and  yelled  their 
war-iriioop  like  exulting  deyils.  This  was  a  sound  which, 
though  it  came  to  his  ears  somewhat  softened  by  the  distance, 
'Was  by  nx>  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  energy  or  urgency 
of  the  calls  upon  the  speed  of  his  horse,  which  were  made  by 
Dan.  He  glanced  furtively  over  his  should^  and  saw  that 
they  were  spreading  out  into  the  prairie  with  the  intention 
of  hemming  him  in  .against  the  mountains.  He  instantly 
perceived  that  his  only  chance  was  a  desperate  run  for  an 
elbow  of  the  chain,  which,  if  he  could  reach  and  turn  first,  he 
thought  would  secure  his  scalp  for  the  present,  as  around  it 
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the  Stream  became  heaTily  timbered^  and  he  knew  they  would 
not  follow  him  into  it  for  fear  they  might  oome  npon  his 
friends. 

It  was  a  tremendous  race,  for  -the  Indians  knew  the 
adyant9g6  as  well  as  he;  «nd  Dan  vows  that  his -long  curly 
hair  began  to  straighten  and  lift  his  cap  on  its  ^ds  before 
he  reached  the  point,  they  pushed  1pm  so  close  and  hard. 
By  the  skin  of  hie  teeth  he  got  by  before  they  surrounded 
him,  and  now  he  says  his  '^  hair  fell  as  smooth  and  sledc  as 
if  a  pint  «f  bear's  grease  had  been^poured  over  it ;"  but  not 
until  he  had  reached  up  and  taken  doum  his.cap  off  the  stiff 
ends  to  w^re.as  he  shouted  back  at  them  in  derinye  triumph, 
and  then  darted,  beneath  the  shades  of  the  friendly  wood. 
They  left  him 'here  as  he  expected;  but  as  this  was  most 
evidently  a  dangerouii  neighborhood,  he^  concluded  it  would 
be  safest  not  to  tarry  here  but  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  pessiUe, 
for  there  was  no  telling  what  new  whim  might  take  these 
fellows  wh^i  they  h^  spread  around  on  his  t^rail  and  found 
him  to  be  alone  I  So  aiMsay  he  went  through  the  woods  for 
fiva  or  six  miles  wiliiout  halting. '         :. 

The  hurry  and  necessities  of  his*  flight  had  tdcen  him  off 
his  course  back  to  the  rendezrous  of  his  companions.  He 
now  first  discovered  this  as  he  emerged  from  the  timber  upon 
the  prairie  again,  and  found  himself  far  enough  away  fi^om 
the  course  of  the  stream.  He  paused  but  for  a  moment,  to 
collect  himself  and  try  and  get  back  the  true  idea  of  his 
direction.  .Thinking  he  had  it,  he  urged  his  horse  into  a 
swift  run  again.  This  was  kept  up  for  several  hours,  untQ 
night  began  to  dose  around  him,  and  his  horse  to  give 
unmistakable  indications  that  he  must  have  rest  before  he 
went  much  further.  He  came  at  last<  to  a  small  rivulet 
trickling  along  a  deep,  rough  cut,  and  as  he  supposed,  in  the 
direction  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Nueces.  He  had  passed 
the  camp  far  enough,  he  knew,  but  this  would  set  him  right 
if  he  followed  it  up  when  daybreak  came.    S«  he  selected 
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*  Bmall  piece  of  meadow  groimd  wUch  -wts  coTored  wiih 
mtusquit  grass,  and  well  protected  from  Tiew  by  the  great 
clusters  of  cactus  wbich  sarronnded  it  on  three  sides.  Here 
he  stripped  his  faitiifiil  horse  and  ^omed  him  loose  to  grace, 
and  then  taking  for  sapper  a  hearty  draught  of  water,  threw 
himself  upon  his  blanket  to  sleep. 

He  had  lost  his  provision  wallet  in  the  chase,  and  it  was 
more  than  he  dare  vtatare  upon  to  shoot  game,  for  fear  of 
betraying  his  hiding-place ;  and  though  hungry  enough,  he 
was  fain  this  time  ^<  to  go  to  bed  supperless."  He  thought 
of  home  before  sleep  came,  of  course,  and  wished  himself 
there  most  heartily,  that  h^  might  attack  ^the  wdl-stoeked 
pantry,  the  contents  of  which  danced  in  most  tantalizing 
visions  before  him  during  the  whole  night.  This  waa  too 
much  a  common  predicament,  however,  to  make  any  very 
strong  impression  upon  him  otherwise^ 

He  was  mounted  and  off  very  early  the  next  morning,  and 
Tfas  by  no  means  delighted  to  perceive  that  his  horse  was 
considerably  gaunted  by  the  yesterday's  hard  work  and  the 
somewhat  narrow  commons  of  the  night.  However,  he  moved 
on  now  with  something  less  of  a  hurry,  as  there  were  no 
indications  of  pursuit  apparent.  Following  the  rivulet,  he 
soon  reached  the  west  branch,  and-  turned  up  this  with  s 
brisker .  movement,  spurred  by  t^e  cheerful  hope  of  soon 
rejoining  his  companions  and  finding  them-  safe.  In  an  hour 
he  was  in  sight  of  the  ground,  and  put  his  horse  into  ^  swift 
gallop  in  his  eagerness  to  pass  over  the  interval  quickly.  On 
coming  up,  he  saw,  instead  of  his  comrades,  the  dead  body 
of  an  Indian  warrior  lying  across  the  very  ashes  of  their 
camp  fire,  all  gashed  and  hewn  with  bowie-knife  cuts.  AU 
around  the  earth  was  deeply  broken  up,  with  the  evidences 
of  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  struggle.  The  breech  of  a 
rifle,  which  he  recognized,  and  a  number  of  arrows,  with  a 
broken  lance  and  shield,  were  scattered  around.  He  felt  a 
choking  sensation  and  his  blood  ran  cold  at  this  sight. 
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His  ooairades  had  been  BUfprised,  no  doubt,  hy  the  same 
party  which  had  pursued  him,  but  with  what  result  it  was 
impossible,  for  him  to  t^  certainly,  though  he  had  little 
dioice  but  to  belietre  imd  fear  ike  worst.  Amid  the  multitude 
of  tiiie,  tracks  of  unshod  horses,  hd  oould  distinguish  the  few 
tracks  of  their  shod  horses.  There  was  no  trace,  of  their 
bodies  in  the  hasty  survey  he  had  time  to  make,^  and  it 
seemed  very  strange  that  this  dead  warrior  should  be  left 
behind,  ^6  contrary  td  their  well-'known  custom !  ^e  foll<>wed 
the  trail  for  some  time,  with  great  caution,. but  could  make 
no  discoyery,  except  a  ^  great  deal  of  blood  on  the  ground, 
unt^  toWajd»  noon,  when  rising  the  comb  of  a  <steep  ridge, 
he  looked  down  into  the  plam  belpw  upon  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  encampei^  about  a  mile  distant. 

This  was  a  startling  sight,  and  they  perceived  him  at  the 
same  moment.  Nour  he  felt  he  wouM  have  indeed  to  run' 
for  his  life.  One  glance,  as  he  wheeled,  was  sufficient  to 
show  him  warriors  mounting  the  horses  of  his  friends  I  He 
did  not  dr^ad  9r  race  witii  the  horses  of  the  Indians  so  much, 
because  his.  horse  was  more  tiian  a  match  for  the  best  of 
theirs;  but  the  horses  of  his  comrades  were  aa  swift,  and  in 
every  sense  as  good  as  his^^now  they  were  to  be  turned 
against  him !  He  cursed  the  rashness  that  had'  induced 
him  to  follow  up  their  trail,  but  this  was  no  time  to  pause 
for  regrets — ^he  was  off,  down  the  hill,  at  the  best  speed 
his  horse,  already  somewhat  fagged,  could  raise.  All 
depended  upon  getting  back  to  the  timber  and  losing 
them!  He  could  hear  their  pursuing  yells,  distinctly,  for 
a  moment,  and  this  was  no  syren's  music  to  draw  him 
back!  He  had  a  good  mile  the  start,  but  that  was  no 
great  matter,  if,  as  he  supposed,  their  horses  were  fresher 
than  his  own !  He  had  not  time  now  to  feel  any  alarm, 
but  only  that  there  was  hot '  work  before,  and  he  had  it  to 
attend  to !  His  object  was  to  get  out  of  sight  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  he  gained  a  great  deal  by  compcHling  them 
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to  run  on  hifl  trail.  He  stramed  hig  horse  trenendoiuly,  and 
SQCoeeded,  for  when  the  sadden  burst  of  ihttr  voices  came 
from  time  to  time,  proving  that  they  had  reached  the  comb 
of  the  ridge,  he  looked  back,  and  could  not  see  it  or  theoi. 

He  felt  a  little  less  tight  about  the  ^eart  now,  and  had 
time  to  think  something  ol  his  best  coarse.  It  seemed  a 
forlorn  chance  for  an  escape — he  was  over  six  miles  from 
timber.  He  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  observed, 
for  -several  days  past,  a  heavy  smoke  off  towards  the  south, 
and  looking  now  in  that  directicm,  saw  it  filling-  the  ^ole 
horisoa  with  gloomy  masses,  which  seemed  to  be  rising  bat 
a  few  miles  off.  Observing  that  it  was  not  very  hi^  it 
instantly  occurred  to  him  in  his  extremity,- flnr  he  felt  sure 
from  tiie  action  of  his  horse,  that  he  would  not  last  much 
longer  in  the  hard  run  before  them,  that  the  safest  coarse 
for  him  would  be  the  most  desperate,  aud  this  was  to  make 
directly  for  the  approaching  line  of  ihis  fire,  and  take  his 
chance  of  being  a}>le  to  force  his  way  dirough  it  alive* 
With  such  a  barrier  betwe^  himself  and  the  Indians,  be 
was  safe!  Apting  upon  this  stem  and  strange  alternative, 
he  urged  his  horse  steadily  towards  the  fire.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  met  the  dark  advance  guard  of  the  smoke, 
as  it  rolled  along  the  grass,  and  rode  beneath  its  stifling 
shelter,  the  fire  being  yet  a  mile  off. 

He  was  now  securely  enough  out  of  si^t  of  the  Indians, 
and  springing  from  his  horse,  proceeded  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  trial  of  the  fiery  sea.  He  cut  his  blanket  into  |Heces, 
with  one  of  which  he  blindfolded  his  horse ;  another  he  tied 
in  a  loose  bag  about  the  lower  part  of  its  head,  enveloping 
the  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  then  enveloped  his  own  face 
in  a  loose  visor  of  the  same  material.  The  blanket  was 
coarse  and  let  in  air  enough  to  barely  sustain  life  for  a 
short  time,  while  it  kept  out  the  smoke.  He  could  hear 
the  yells  of  his  pursuers  seemingly  close  at  hand.  He  was 
now  in  uttec  darkness,  and  mounting  quickly  again,  headed 
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hifl  horse  dirootly  for  the  fire.  On  he  went,  not  knowing 
where;  the  reins  were  tightened,  and  the  ksE  and  spur 
applied  with  the  energy  of  deqperation. 

Ho^er  and  hotter  the  air  became,  but  on  he  careered, 
head  J  and  blind.  The  fire  has  atrack  him  with  a  roaring 
surge!  His  hair  flames  crisply,  and  tbe  flesh  of  his  body 
seems  to  be  burning !  ^  The  frantic  and  panting  hocae 
attempts  ix>  a}iy :  bat  no,  the  fierceness  of  the  agony  has 
turned  that  rider's  arm  and  will  to  iron  I 

It  eannai  shy — ^the  poor  horse!  On!  on!  scorching 
through  the  stifling  blase !  A  few.  bounds  more  and  the 
terrific  surges  are  past  I  The  fresh  air  has  met  him !  He 
tore  the  enyelope  from  his  face  and  leaped  from  the  stag- 
gering horse  upon  the  charred  hot  ground.  The  bh^iket 
is  torn  away  from  its  mouth,  and  the  animal  begins  to 
reviye  quickly,  though  it  shivers^  and  can  scarcely  stand 
for  the  mortal  terror !  He  is  safe !  He  ha^  accomplished 
an  unparalleled  feat! 

He  hears  faintly  above  the  crackling  and  roar  of  die 
retbing  flames  a  howl  of  triumph  from  his  pursuers,  who 
imagine  they  have  driyen  him  into  the  fire,  and  that  he 
is  burnt,  horse  and  all.  He  ^lakes  a  feeble  attempt  to 
answer  them  defiantly,  but  can  scarcely  hear  his  own  voice. 
Stunned,  and  gasping  to  recoyer  the  use  of  their  almost 
stifled  lungs,  .he  and  his  horse  staAd,  side  by  side,  upon 
that  blackened  plain,  without  moving  a  step  for  more  than 
an  hour. 

But  the  perils  of  the  day  were  by  no  means  passed. 
Before  him,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  only 
one  charred,  level,  smpuldering  waste,  which  had  to  be 
crossed  before  he  could  reach  water,  for  which  both  himself 
and  horse  were  now  almost  perishing.  He  started  on  at 
last,  taking  his  course  at  randx>m,  for  one  seemed  to  his 
bewildered  sense  about  as  good  as  another.  He  did  not 
ride  at  first,  but  mercifully  led  his  poor  horse,  until  the 
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heat  of  the  gromid  a&d  the  Btill  smouldemg  stube  of  grass 
became  insiifferable  to  his  feet,  and  then  he  ttimed  to  mount. 
He  now,  for  the  first  time,  looked  at  the  animal  oarefnUy, 
and  to  his  horror,  saw  that  nearly  every  hsir  upon,  its  body 
was  gone,  and*  little  bnt  the  bare  skin  left,  and  that  was^ 
BO  badly  -scorched  in  places,  as  to  coine  off  at  the  slightest 
tooch. 

This  was  dreadfnl  enotlgh,  bnt^^water !  water !  water !  he 
mnst  have  that,  <^  they  wonM  both  die.  He  sprang  into 
the  saddle  and  nrged  the  wretched  creature  along  with  the 
last  energies  of  his  'sinking  life.  In  an  hour  he  had  begun 
to  grow  dizzy,  and  the  blac/kened  eartii  swam 'round  and 
round,  and  tossed  him  to  and  fro !  •  Now  a  strange  noise 
was  about  him ;  and  as  the  Mfting  waves  of  the  earth  would 
almost  seem  to  leap  up  into  his  face,  he  would  catch  glinq^e^ 
of  huge  wolves  careering  on  them,  turning  up  their  fiery 
eyes  to  his,  and  howling  at  him  with  red  hot  open  mouths 
and  lolling  tongues !  Suddenly  his  horse  rushed  down  a 
steep  bank,  and  there  was  a  great  splashuig.  '  Water! 
Blessed  God,  water!  He  tumbled  from  his  saddle  into 
the  cold  delicious  fluid. 

In  an  instant  his  senses  had  returned,  and  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  prairie  wolves,  some  of  whom 
were  swimming  in  the  water  after  him,  while  the  others  sat 
upon  the  bank  of  the  small  lake,  and  howled  their  gathering 
cry.  He  struck  those  which  were  nearest  witii  his  gun  barrel 
and  beat  liiem  off,  while  he  had  time  to  draw  his  heavy  knife. 
One  of  them  had  seized  his  passive  iiorse,  who,  while  it  was 
endeavoring  to  puU  him  down,  stood  still  and  drank — ^the 
long  eager  draughts.  He  split  the  wolf's  head  with  his 
knife,  and  soon  sent  the  rest  back  out  of  the  water,  yelling 
with  their  wounds.  But  those  upon  the  bank  only  howled 
the  louder,  and  they  were  answered  near  at  hand  and  from 
afar  by  hundreds  of  others,  who  were  swiftly  gathering  in 
at  the  well-known  call  to  a  banquet. 
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He  now  remembered  that  these  weird  and  infernal  bmtes 
always  collect  in  large  numbers,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 
great  prairie  fire,  and  tear  the  caroasees  of  those  animak 
that  are  killed;  or  band  together,  to  chase  and  drag  down 
those  that  come  throogh  alive,  bnt  scorched,  blinded  and 
staggering,  as  was  his  poor  ahorse.  Tkej  beocMne  very 
sij^yage  with  blood,  impunity  and  nmnbers,  and  very  few 
ereatnres  which  have  escaped  from  the  hnngry  flames  can 
escape  from  their  yet  more  ravenous  jaws*  The  creature, 
at  other  times,  is  utterly  contemptible  for  its  cowardice; 
but  he  shuddered  when  he  called  to  mi|id  the  dreadfid 
stories  he  had  heard  of  its  deacBy  fierceness  on  snch  occa- 
sions as  this. 

^'My  God  I"  he  moaned  aloud:  f^  Wasn't  it 'bad  enough 
for  me  to  pass  that  hell  of  flames  back  yonder !  and  have 
I  only  escaped  that  to  meet  a  fat^  a  thousand  times  more 
hideOM?" 

He  looked  at  his  horse ;  the  animal  was  now,  too,  partially 
refreshed,  and  began  to  be  conscious  of  the  new  danger  as  it 
gazed  around  with  starii^g  eyeballs  upon  the  eager  and  swiftly 
gathering  crowd  that  howled  along  the  bank.  He  snorted 
in  afiright,  and  lifted  his  head  with  a  irildly  motlmful 
neigh,  that  seemed  to  poor  Dan  tbe  most  piteous  sound 
that  ever  rung  upon  his  ear  before.  There  was  some  com- 
fort though,  the  horse  had*^  life  enough  in  him  to  make  one 
more  run  for  safety. 

He  mounted,  and  after  having  fired  his  rifl^,  with  deliberate 
aim,  into  the  thickest  of  them,  charged  right  through  at  full 
speed.  They  leaped  at  his  feet  and  attempted  to  seize  his 
horse's  legs,  but  the  animal  was  too  mortally  frightened  for 
them  to  impede  his  way  for  an  instant.  Through  he  trampled, 
and  away  across  the  prairie  he  flies,  snorting  with  terror,  and 
moving  with  as  great  speed  as  if  perfectly  fresh ;  and  away, 
too,  in  pursuit,  swept  the  yelling  herd  of  wolves.  There  were 
more  than  a  hundred  now,  and  seemed  increasing  in  numbers 
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at  every  jump ;  for  as  Dan  glanced  his  frightened  eyes -around, 
he  would  see  them  straitened  ont  with  speed  and  their  months 
wide  open,  coming  to  join  tiie  terrible  route  from  every  direc- 
tion over  the  prairie.  He  looks  behind  him — they  were  dose 
.upon  hift  heels.  The  great  part. of  them,  particalarly  tiiose  in 
front,  and  who  seemed  most  fierce  and  ravenous,  were,  scorched 
nearly  nak^d  i  and  with  the  whit<$  foam  flying,  their  long  red 
tongues,  their  fiery  glaring  eyes,>  they  present^  the  most 
hideous  picture  of  unearthly  terror  that  ever  mortal  fived 
to  be  chased  by  uidess  by  the  horrible  phantasmagoria  of 
madness! 

He  fired  his  pistils  back  at  them,  but  it  made  no  differ^ce ; 
they  only  yelled  the  louder,  and  came  on  the  more  fiercely, 
while  five  joined  their  long  train  for  each  one  that  he  had 
killed.  If  his  ^orse  shodd  fall  or  give  out^  they  would  both 
be  tora  to  fragments  in  an  instant  I  This  appalling  convic- 
tion caused  him  to  give  all  of  eye  and  nerve  that  were  left 
him  in  the  mortal  fright  to  steadying  and  .guiding  his  horse, 
for  the  only  hopo^  now  lay  in  him.  He  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  he  was  leaving  the  po^ck  far  behind,  for  there 
is  little  comparison  between  the  speed  of  a  horse  and  that 
of  the  prairie  wolf. 

He  now  began  to  feel  something  of  hppe;  and  as  the 
frantic  speed  of  his  horse  placed  y«t  a  greater  distance 
between  them,  die  unimaginable  dread  seemed  to  be  lifting 
from  his  life.  Now  he  could  not  hear  their  yells,  and  could 
barely  distinguish,  fa^  in  the  rear,  the  long  snake-like  train 
yet  moving  on  in  the  relentless  chase,  over  the  undula* 
tions  of  the  bare  plain.  He  sees  timber  ahead,  and  shouts 
in  an  ecstacy  of  joyful  relief,  for  then  he  himself  at  least 
is  safe !  He  can  climb  a  tree — and  in  the  delight  of  that 
thought,  he  has  no  ^ime.  for  thinking  that  his  poor  horse 
cannot  climb  trees! 

The  horse  sees,  and  is  inspirited,  too — for  to  all  creatures 
on  the  prairies  there  seems  to  be  a  vague  feeling  of  safety 
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in  the  sight  of  woods.  But,  alas,  poor  horse!  They 'hare' 
reached  the  timber,  but  scarcely  a  hnndred  rods  have  been 
passed  oyer>  when  the  faithful  creature  gives  oat;  and  after 
a  few  inefieetoa]  efforts  still  to  obey  the  urging  spur,  can  only 
lean  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  pant  and  groan  with 
ezhaostion.  Dan  ascends  the  tree^  tyihg  the  .lariat  of  his 
horse  to  pne  of  the  b>nrer  Bmbs.  He  .then  loaded  his*  arms 
in  .the  forlorn  hope  of  defending  him  if  they  came  up.  AU 
was  still  as  death,  but  the  ^Idad  panting  of  the  exhausted 
animal.  He  ascended  higher  to  look  out  for  the  appcoadi 
of  the  wolves,  for  he  had  a  faint  hope  th^t  they  had  ffyea 
np  the  chas^.  But,  alas !  his  lieart  sinks  again*  There  they 
opme,  the  Jong  yellowish  looking  train:  and  several  larger 
white  wolves  have  joined  them'  new.  He  knows  well  the 
tameless  and  pitiless  ferocity  of  these  red*eyed  monsters, 
and  feels  that  his  trae,  his  noble  horse,,  must  go ! 

Now  he  can  hear  their  cry!  They  are  in  the  woods. 
The  poor  horse  shivers — blocks  back,  and  ntters  that  wild 
and  wailing  neigh,  as  they- rush  upon  him  in  a  body.  Dan 
fires  down  among  them ;  but  what  avaH  is  it!  In  a  twink- 
ling, his  gallant  beast  is  dowt,  and  has  been  torn  to  atoms ! 
The  halter  of  the  lariat  hangs  empty  beside  the  tree. 

Now  they  lie  panting  around  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with 
their  fiery  eyes  turned  wistfully  up  at  him — ^for  the  horse 
had  been  enly  a  mouthful  a  piece.^  Whencp^er  he  makes  a 
'movement,  they  rise  with, eager  yells,  and  leap  up  towards 
him,  as  if  to  meet  his  falL  Dan  says,  that  in  the  utter 
and  dreadfully  hopeless  desperation  of  his  position  now,  a 
grotesque  sort  of  humor  possessed  him  of  a  sudden,  and 
he  commenced  deliberately  firing  down  at  the  red  glaring 
eyeballs  of  the  white  wolves,  and  would  roar  with  laughter, 
and  fairly  dance  upon  his  ticklish  perch  with  glee,  when  he 
saw  the  creature  tumble  over  with  a  shrill  death-cry;  and 
then  the  whole  pack  rush  on  it  and  tear  it  into  shreds  in  an 
mstant,  with  gnashing  cries. 
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He  flajB  he  smused  himself  in  this  way  for  an  honr,  and 
made  them  tear  to  pieces  every  white  wolf  that  had  joined 
the  chase.  This  sport  defighted  him  so  much,  that  he 
became  careless,  and  narrowly  escaped  falling.  He  only 
saved  himself  by  dropping  his  gan,  which  they  seized,  and 
almost  tore  its  stodt  to  pieces  before  they  discovered  it 
was  not  eatable.  I  saw  the-  delits  of  their  teeth  in  the 
bajTol  afterwards.  DarknecA  was  coming  on,  and  they 
seemed  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  go;  and  he  felt  that 
he  must  tumble  out  from  the  faintness  >  of  hnnger  and 
fatigue,  if  he  was  compelled  to  ^end  anotheir  hour  in  that 
tree  without  food.  He^  had  become  entirely  reckless  now, 
and  loaded  up  his  pistols,  determifted,  if  he  must  fall,  to 
bring  death  with  him  for  some  more  of  them. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  distant  yelling  on  the  prairie,  like 
that  which  had  Bbuolded  so  dreadfully  behind  hici  flight. 
The  wolves  sprung  to  their  feet  in  a  body,  and  with  pricked 
ears,  listened.  He  looked  out  towards  the  prairie,  and  could 
faintly  discover  a  laarge  buffalo  bull  plunging  along  over  the 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  great  herd  of  wolves,  who  were 
tearing  him  at  every  jump.  He  could  even  he^  the  low 
bellowing  of  the  creature's  agony.  Another  victfan !  and  his 
thirsty  guardians  started  to  join  the  chase.  One  after  another 
they  went;  while  those  who  staid  behind  would  turn  their 
heads  to  look  back  wistfully  at  him,  and  whine  and  lick 
their  dry  chaps.  When  the  chase  come  in  sight  though^ 
off  they  started  in  a  body  with  savage  yells.  He  fired  his 
pistols  after  them  in  farewell,  and  killed  one  of  the  hindmost, 
while  another,  with  a  broken  shoulder,  kept  on  yelling  with 
the  pack. . 

He  knew  he  would  be  safe  now  if  he  could  get  a  fire 
kindled  before  they  returned,  if  they  did  so  at  all.  Before 
they  .were  out  of  sight,  he  had  reached  the'  ground,  and 
with  trembling  eagerness  proceeded  to  light  a  fire  with  the 
help  of  his  flint  and  steel,  which  every  Ranger  carries.     He 
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soon  had  a  great  fire  blazing,  and  then  cutting  a  piece  from 
the  last  wolf  he  had  killed,  proceeded  to  roast  it  for  food* 
When  he  had  eaten,  he  felt  so  much  refreshed  that  he  could 
now  proceed  to  make  provisiofi  for  the  night's  rest.  He 
gathered  a  great  deal  of  dried  wood,  and  tbuilt  a  large  fire 
in  a  circle  about  tike  spot  he  had  selected  to  sleep  upon. 
The  wolyes  came  bi^k  in  about  an  hour  after  he  had  finished 
his  arrangements  tor  the  night;  but  he  nx>w  felt  perfectly 
secure,  for  though  he  could  see  their  hungry  eyes  shining 
all  round  the  outside  of  the  cirde,  and  they  kept  up  a 
continued  howling  all  night  long,  he  laid  himself  down  and 
slept  soundly  until  m<»iiing* 

When  he  waked  up,  the  wolves  were  all  gone  but  one  or 
two,  craunching  at  the  bones  of  yesterday's  feast.  He  shot 
one  of.  them  with  his  pistol,  and  made  a  breakfast  ofi*  of  it. 
He  picked, up  the  gun,  and  found  that  though  rery  much 
torn,  it  could  still  be  used.  He  now  took  his  course,  and 
started  to  fopt  it  into  the  settlements.  After  a  week  of 
almost  incredible  suffering,  he  got  in  safe,  and  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  wolyes  or  of  his  comrades,  who  are  thought  to 
have  been  carried  off"  prisoners,  and  afterwards  murdered 
by  the  Indians  on  their  attempting  to  escape. 

Dan  was  sick  of  a  fever  for  severaj  weeks  at  Corpus  Christi 
after  he  got  in,  and  raved  incessantly  about  wolves. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


THE  DABKIE  FIDDLER  AND  THE  WOLVES. 

Poor  Dan  H^nrie's  adventure  with  the  wokes  has  reminde|d 
me  M  one  or  two  other  incidents  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  habits  of  that  remarkable  animal  to  be  worthy  of  relation 
here,  by  way  of  interlude. 

The  wolf,  besides  being  the  most  ubiquitous  of  our 
predatory  animals,  is  the  most  active,  tenacious  an^  difficult 
of  extirpation.  It  is  everywhere.  It  fills-in  the  chinks  of 
desolation.  Its  savage,  grinnii^  head  peers  through  all  the 
broken  glooms  of  our  stem  wildernesses — a  ghoul-like  presence 
— ^hideous,  gaunt  and  fierce !    It  knows  no  sympathies,  and 
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we  give  it  none.  Tet  there  is  one  droll  incident  with  which 
my  bojhood  was  familiar,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  certai]) 
susceptibility  to  the  softer  emotious-H)r  more  refined  senses 
— at  least 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Sonth  Kentucky, 
there  was  great  trouble  with  the  wolves.  The  large  gray 
wolf  of  the  more  wooded  northern  and  npddle  districts,  greatly 
abounded  in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  Green  River  Bottom, 
particularly  in  ifa^  neighborhood  of  Henderson,  which  is 
situated  on  tho  Ohio,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
River.  The  barn-yard  suffered  to  a  great  e^ent,  in  the  way 
of  pigs,  calves, -etc.,  from  their  depredations,  which  frequently, 
in  mid-winter,  were  pven  carried  to  the  audacious  extreme 
of  attacking  human  beings.  Indeed,^  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  the  belated  footman,  at  such  times,  when  they  were 
pressed  by  hunger,  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a  herd  of 
them  in  the  woods.  Some  striking  stories  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  desperate  ventures,  belong  to  this  period  and 
condition  of  things.  No  one  of  tiiem  ever  made  a  stronger 
impression  xtpan  me  than  the  adventure,  of  old  Dick,  the 
fiddler. 

He  was  ^^  a  good  old  good-for-nothing  darkie,''  as  the  word 
went  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  sole  merit  consisted  in  his 
fidcDing — ^but,  by  the  way  i-^^-singular  as  this  merit  was, — ^it 
in  reality  constituted  him  by  far  the  most  important  ^^  gemmen 
of  color'*  within  forty  miles  around.  The  fact  is,  pothing 
of  any  interest  could  occur  without  his  presence !  It  was 
as  important — skinny  as  it  was! — as  the  very  face  of  the- 
man  in  the  moon, — ^beneath  whose  auspices  the  comnshockings, 
the  weddings,  the  ^^break-downs"  and  Juba  dances  of  the 
neighborhood  were  enacted. 

Old  Dick,  who  was  the  prepay  of  one  of  the  Hendersons, 
from  whom  the  town  and  county  take  their  names,  was 
esteemed  by  his  good-natured  and  wealthy  master  as  decidedly 
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a  privileged  cliaracter*  He  had  hia  time  prettjr  much  to 
himself,  and  no  one  pretended  to  interfere  with  its  disposal, 
as  his  master  humorously  styled  him  a  "necessary  nuisance** 
to  the  neighborhood,  becanse  he  kept  the  darkies  in  a  good 
humor  by  his  fiddle.  Now  Dick  had  most  strongly  developed 
the.  strongest  and  most  marked  traits  of  the  fiddler,  the  world 
over,  namely,  punctiliousnesfi  and  punctuality.  Upon  either 
of  these  points  he  was  peculiarly  irritable,  nay  even  ferocious. 
With  all  the  proverbial  timidity  of  the  "  child  of  genius,'* 
Old  Dick  was  yet  as  savage  as  a  hyena  at  any  improprietieB 
of  etiquette  which  might  chance  to  turn  up  during  the  sable 
<»*gies  over  which  )ie  presided ;  but  nothing-  caused  him  to 
so  far  forget  ^the  proprieties"  in  his  own  person,  as  the 
intervention  of  any  unusual  or  accidental  causes  of  delay 
which  prevented  his  being  an  hand  in  time  t  Poor  Dick ! — 
but  the  story  I  have  to  tell  of  him  will  explain ! 

On  the  occasion  of  a  grand  wedding  festival  among  the 
colored  gentry  of  a  neighboring  plantation,  som^  six  miles 
distant,  Old  Dick  was,  of  course,  expected  to  officiate  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  It  had  been  an  unusually  severe 
winter,  and  a  heavy  snow  lay  upon  the  ground  on  the  event- 
ful evening,  when,  having  donned  his  ^long-tailed  blue,*' 
with  its  glittering  gilt  buttons,  and  mounted  the  immense 
shirt  collar,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  digniQr  of  his  official 
character  was  properly  maintained,  the  ancient  Apollo 
sallied  forth,  fiddle  in  hand,  to  dare  the  perils  of  the  distant 
way  alone:  for  the  younger  darkies  had  all  gone  to  the  frolic 
hours  ago,  with  a  haste  and  eagerness  altogther  unbecoming 
his  importance. 

The  moon  was  out,  and  the  stars  twinkled  merrily  over 
head,  as  the  spry  old  man  trudged  away  over  the  crisp  and 
crackling  snow.  The  path,  which  was  a  very  narrow  one, 
led,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  through  the  dark  shadows 
of  a  heavy  bottom  forest,  which  yet  remained  as  wild  as 
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when  the  Indians  roamed  it,  and  was  untraversed  by  a  wagon 
roM  for  many  miles. 

The  profotmd  and  dreary  solitude  of  the  way  conld  not 
have  failed  to  impress  any  one  who  wap  not  either  more  or 
less  flian  hmnan,  except  under  conditions  of  entire  pre-occupa- 
tion  in  one  absorbing  thought^  such  as  now  held  absolutely 
the  body  and  soul  of  the  old  man,  in  the  strained  tension 
of  an  anxious  hurry  to  reach  t^e  seat  of  operations,  in  exact 
time.  He  was  goaded  at  eyery  step  by  the  maddening  vision 
of  the  expectant  ranks  of  sable  gentility,  rolling  the  whites 
of  their  eyes  and  stamping  their  stocking  feet  upon  the 
puncheon  floor,  impatient  of  his  didlay;  for  the  truth  was, 
that  he  had  lingered  a  little  too  long  oyer  the  polishing  of 
those  brass  buttons  and  the  setting  of  that  plentitude  of 
collar,  and  he  now  first  became  conscioud  of  it  as  he  had 
come  forth  beneath  the  moon  and  perceiyed  itd  unexpected 
height  aboye  the  horizon..  ^ 

On  he  dashed  with  unrelaxing  energy,  heedlecte  of  the 
black  shadows  and  hideous  night-cries  in  the  deep  forest. 
Wolyes  were  howling  around  him  in  eyery  direction,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  sounds  that  were  so  common.  Howeyer, 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  giye  more  heed  to  these  animals 
than  was  by  any  means  pleasing  or  expected.  He  had  now 
made  nearly  half  of  his  journey,  and  the  light  opening  ahead 
through  the  trees  showed  him  the  ^^  old  clearing,"  as  it  was 
ci^ed,  through  which  his  path  led.  The  wolyes  had  been 
getting  excessively  noisy  for  the  last  mile ;  and  to  the 
undescribable  horror  of  the  old  man,  he  could  hear  them 
gathering  about  him  in  the  crackling  bushes  on  either  side, 
as  they  ran  along  to  keep  pace  with  his  rapid  steps.  The 
Wopds  very  soon  seemed  to  the  old  man  to  be  literally  alive 
with  them,  as  they  ga^thered  in  yelling  packs  from  far  and 
near. 

Wolves  are  cautious  about  attacking  ^a  human  being  at 
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once,  but  usually  require  some  little  time  to  work  themselves 

up  to  the  point.     That  such  was  the  case,  now  proved  most 

lucky  for  poor  old  Pick,  who  began  to  realize  the  horrible 

danger,  as  a  dark   object  would   brush  past  his  legs  every 

few  moments,  with  a  snapping  sound  like  the  ring  of  a  steel 

'  trap;  while  the  yells  and  patter  of  the  gathering  wolves 

,  increased  with  terrible  rapidity.     Dick  knew  enough  of  the 

habits  of  the  animal  to  ba  ftilly  aware  that  to  run  would 

i  insure  his  instant  death,  as  the  cowardly  pack  wosld  be  sure 

'  to  set  upon  him  in  a  body  on  the  instant  of  observing  any 

such  indication  of  fear.     His  only  ehande  was  to  keep  them 

^  at  bay  by  preserving  the  utmost  steadiness  until  he  could 

reach  the  open  ground  hetote  him,  when  he   hoped  they 

might  leave  him,  as  they  do  not  like  to  attack  in  the  open 

ground.     He- remembered,  too,  that  an  old  hut  still  stood 

in  the  middle  of  the  clearing,  and  the  thought  that  he  might 

reach  that  haven  gave  him  some  comfort. 

The  wolves  were  becoming  more  audacious  every  minute, 
and  the  poor  old  soul  could  see  their  green  eyes  glaring 
fiery  death  upon  him  from  all  the  thickets,  around.  They 
rushed  at  him  more  boldly  one  after  another,  snaj^ing  as 
they  went  past  in  closer  and  closer  proximity  to  his  thin 
legs — ^indeed,  the  frightened  fiddler  instinctively  thrust  at 
them  with  his  fiddle  to  turn  them  aside..  In  doing  so  the 
strings  were  jarred,  and  the  deispairing  wretch  took  on  some 
hope  to  his  shivering  soul,  when,  he  observed  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  sound  caused  the  wolves  to  leap .  aside  with 
surprise.  )3.e  instantly  drew  his  hand  across  the  strings 
with  vehemence,  and  to  his  infinite  relief  they  sprang  back 
and  aside  as  if  he  had  shot  amongst  them.  Taking  imme- 
diate advantage  of  this  lucky  diversion  in  his  favor,  as  he 
had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  he  made  a  break 
for  the  hut,  raking  his  hand  across  the  fiddle  strings  at  every 
jump,  until  they  fairly  roared  again.     The  astonished  wolves 
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paused  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  clearing  with  tails 
between  their  legs,  looking  after  him;  but  the  sight  of  his 
fljring  form  renewed  at  once  their  savage  instincts,  and  with 
a  loud  burst  of  yells,  they  pursued  him  at  full  speed.  Alas 
for  the  unlucky  fiddler,  had  he  •  been  caught  now,  it  would 
have  been  all  up  with  him,  even  had  his  fiddle  continued  to 
shriek  more  unearthly  shrieks  than  that  of  Faganini  ever 
gave  forth.  He  had  broken  the:  spell  by  running,  for  had 
they  caught  him  now,  they  would  nevet  have  paused  to 
listen,  had  he  been  an  Orpheus  in  reality. 

.  Luckily  the  old  man  reached  the  hut  just  as  they  were  at 
his  heels,  and  slamming  the  rickety  door  behind  bim,  he  had 
time  to  climb  out  on  to  the  roof,  where  he  was  comparatively 
out  of  dai^ger.  I  say  comparatively,  for  the  perch  he  now 
occupied,  was  too  rickety  to  make  it  any  thing  rather  than 
desirable,  except  by  eottrast  with  the  immediate  condition 
from  which  he  had  escaped. . 

The  wolves  were  now  furious,  and  thronginjg  the  interior 
of  the  hut,  leaped  up  at*  him  wi^h  wild  yells  of  gnashing 
rage.  The  poor  old  sinner  was  horribly  frightened,  and 
it  required  the  utmost  activity  of  motion  to  keep  his  legs 
from  being  snapped  by  them.  Wild  with  the  agonized 
terroir  as  he  was,  poor  old  Dick  had  managed  to  cUng  to  his 
fiddle  through  it  all,  and  remembering  that  it  had  saved  him 
in  the  woods,  he  now,  with  the  sheer  energy  of  desperation, 
drew  his  bow  shrieking  across  the  strings,  with  a  sound  that 
rose  high  above  all  their  deafening  yeUs,  while,  with  his  feet 
kicking  out  into  the  air,  he  endeavored  to  avoid  their  steel-li^e 
fangs.  An  instant  silence  followed  this  sudden  oAfourst  and 
Dick  continued  to  produce  such  frightful  spasms  of  sound  as 
his  hysterical  condition  conceived. 

This  outbreak  kept  the  wolves  quiet  for  a  moment  or  two, 
but  old  Dick  soon  learned  to  his  increased  horror  that  even 
wolves  are  too  fastidious  to  stand  bad  fiddling,  for  they  com- 
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menoed  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  as  soon  as  the  first  surprise 
was  oyer/ more  fuionsly  than  ever.  This  was  too  mtich  for 
the  poor  fiddler,  tod  most  especiall  j  when  the  head  of  a  great 
wolf  was  thrust  np  between  the  boards  oif  the  roof,  within  a 
few  inches  of  where  he  sat.  He  gave  himself  up  now  for  a 
gone  darlde,  and  with  the  horrified  exclamation — 

«  Bress  God !— who  dar  ?* ' 

He  fell  to  fiddling  Yankee  Doodle  with  all  his  might,  nncon- 
scionsly,  as  the  dying  swan  is  said  to  sing  its  own  reqniem  in 
its  closing  moments.  With  the  first  notes  of  the  air  silence 
commenced ;  Orpheus  had  conquered !  the  bmtes  owned  the 
^  '  luing  spell,  and  the  terror-stricken  fiddler,  when  he  came 
...  himself — astonished  at  the  sudden-  cessation  of  hostilities — 
saw  he  was  surrounded  by  the  most  attentive  and  certunly 
appreciative  audience  he  had  ever  played  befirare— for  the 
moment  there  was  the  slightjest  cessation  of  the  music,  every 
listener  sprang  forward  to  renew  the  battle,  and  set  liis  pipe- 
stem  legs  to  flying  about  in  the  air  again. 

But  he  had  now  learned  the  spell,  and  so  long  as  he 
continued  to  play  with  tolerable  correctness,  was  compara- 
tively safe.  The  old  fiddler  soon  forgot  his  terror  now  in 
professional  pride,  for  he  was  decidedly  flattered  by  such 
intense  appreciation;  and  entering  fuUy  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  played  with  a  gusto  and  effect  such  as  he  thought 
he  ^had  never  before  surpassed  or  even  equalled.  Even  the 
wedding,  with  its  warm  lights,  its  sweetened  whiskey,  was 
forgotten  for  the  time  in  the  glow  of  this  new  professional 
Ipiumph* 

But  all%>leasures  have  their  draw-backs  on  this  earth;  and 
as  time  progressed,  he  began,  with  all  his  enthusiasm,  to  feel 
very  natural  symptoms  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  even  exhaustion. 
But  it  would  not  do— he  could  not  stop  a  moment  before  they 
were  at  him  again — and  there  they  persistently  eat,  that 
shaggy  troop  of  connoisseurs,  fidgeting  on  their  haunches, 
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with  lolling  tongaes  and  pricked  ears,  listening  to  their  com* 
pulsory  charmer^  for  several  weary  hours,  until  the  negroes 
at  the  wedding,  becoming  impatient  or  alarmed  about  the  old 
man,  came  out  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  thus  perched 
upon  the  roof  of  the  tottering  hut,  sawing  awaf  for  deaj  life, 
while  he  was  ready  to  drop  every  instant  froUj  •h>"-  fatigue 
and  the  freezing  cold.  They  rescued  the  old  nxz  £r:ri  his 
comfortless  position,  while  the  lingering  forms  of  his  late 
audience  told  that  they  most  unwillingly  surrendered  the 
fruition  of  thoir  unwonted  feast. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 


BKATBR  CHASED  BY  WOLVES, 


EyertboDY  has  read  the  remarkable  adventure  with  the 
wolves  on  the  ice,  related  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  story  has 
made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptAion  of  preserving  it  here,  along  with  the  previous 
narrative,  as  incidental  to  our  "  Wild  Scenes,"  entirely  legiti- 
mate here.  I  present  it  with  an  illustration,  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  stories  ever  given  about  wolves. 

During  the  winter  of  1844,  bettig  eq^aged  in  the  northern 
part  of  Maine,'  I  had  much  leisure  to  devote  to  the  wild  sports 
of  a  new  country.     To  none  of  these  was  I  more  passionately 
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addicted  than  to  skating.  The  deep  and  sequestered  lakes 
of  this  State,  frozen  by  the  intense  cold  of  a  northern  winter, 
present  a  wide  field  to  the  lovers  of  this  pastime.  Often 
would  I  bind  on  my  skates,  and  glide  away  up  the  glittering 
river  and  wind  each  mazy  streamlet  that  flowed  beneath  its 
fetters  on  toward  the  parent  ocean,  forgetting  all  the  while 
time  and  distafice  in  the  luxurious  sense  of  the  gliding  motion 
— ^thinking  of  nothing  in  the  easy  flight,  but  rather  dreaming, 
as  I  looked  through  the  transparent  ice  at  the  long  weeds 
and  cresses  that  nodded  in  the  current  beneath,  and  seemed 
wrestling  with  the  Wave  to  let  them  go;  or  I  would  follow 
the  track  of  some  fox  or  otter,  and  run  my  skate  along  the 
mark  he  had  left  with  his  dragging  tail  until  the  trail  would 
enter  the  woods.  Sometimes  these  excursions  Were  made  by 
moonlight ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  had  a 
rencontre  which  even  now,  with  kind  faces  around  me,  I 
cannot  recall  without  a  nervous  looking-over-my-shoulder 
feeling. 

I  had  left  my  friend's  house  one  evening  just  before  dusk, 
with  the  intention  of  skating  a  short  distance  up  the  noble 
Kennebec,  which  glided  directly  before  the  door.  The  night 
was  beautifully  dear.  A  peerless  moon  rode  through  an 
occasional  fleecy  doud,  and  stars  twinkled  from  the  sky  and 
from  every  frost-covered  tree  in  millions.*  Your  mind  would 
wonder  at  the  light  that  came  glinting  froih  ice,  and  snow- 
wreath,  and  incrusted  branches,  as  the  eye  followed  for  miles 
the  broad  gleam  of  the  Kennebec,  that  like  a  jeweled  zone 
swept  between  the  mighty  forests  On  its  banks.  And  yet  all 
was  still.  The  cold  seemed  to  have  frozen  tree,  and  air,  and 
water,  and  every  living  thing  that  moved.  Even  the  ringing 
of  my  skates  echoed  back  from  the  Moccasin  Hill  with  a 
startling  clearness,  and  the  crackle  of  the  ice  as  I  passed 
over  it  in  my  course  seemed  to  follow  the  tide  of  the  river 
with  lightning  speed. 

I  had  gone  up  the  river  nearly  two  miles,  when  coming  to 
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a  little  stream  which  empties  into  the  larger,  I  turned  into  it 
to  explore  its  course.  Fir  and  hemlock  of  a  century's  growth 
met  overhead,  and  formed  an  archway  radiant  with  frost- 
work. All  was  dark  within ;  bat  I  was  young  and  fearless, 
and,  as  I  peered  into  an  unbroken  forest,  that  reared  itself 
on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  I  laughed  with  very  joyous- 
ness ;  my  wild  hurrah  rang  through  the  sileni  woods,  and  I 
stood  listening  to  the  echo  that  reverberated  again  and  again, 
until  all  was  hushed.  Suddenly  a  sound  arose — ^it  seemed  to 
me  to  come  from  beneath  the  icje ;  it  sounded  low  a.nd  tremu- 
lous at  first,  until  it  ended  in  one  wild  yell.  I  was  appalled. 
Never  before  had  such  a  noise  met  my  ears.  I  thought  it 
more  than  mortal;  so  fierce,  and  amidst  9tioh  an  unbroken 
solitude,  it  seemed  as  though  a  fiend  had  blown  a  blast  from 
an  infernal  trumpet.  Presently  I  heard  the  twigs  on  shore 
crack  as  though  from  the  tread  of  some  brute  animal,  and 
the  blood  rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a  bound  that 
made  my  skin  burn,  and  I  felt  relieved  that  I  had  to  contend 
with  things  earthly,  and  not  of  spiritual  nature — ^my  energies 
returned,  and  I  looked  around  me  for  some  means  of  escape. 

The  moon  shone  through  the  opening  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  by  which  I  had  entered  the  forest,  and  considering  this 
the  best  means  of  escape,  I  darted  towards  it  like  an  arrow. 
*Twas  hardly  a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  swallow  could 
scarcely  excel  my  desperate  flight ;  yet,  as  I  turndd  my  head 
to  the  shore,  I*  could  see  two  dark  objects  dashing  through 
the  underbrush  at  a  pace  nearly  double  in  speed  to  my  own. 
By  this  great  speed,  and  the  short  yells  which  they 
occasionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once  that  these  were  the  much 
dreaded  gray  wolves. 

I  had  never  met  with  these  animals^  but  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  them,  I  had  but  little  plesjsure  in  making  their 
acquaintance.  Their  untameable  fierceness,  and  the  untiring 
strength  which  seems  part  of  their-  nature,  render  them 
objects  of  dread  to  every  benighted  traveller. 
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''With  their  long  gallop,  -which  can  tire 
The  deer-hound's  hate,  the  hunter's  ire/' 

they  pursue  their  prej — ^never  straying  from  the  track  of 
their  yictim — ^and  as  the  wearied  hunter  thinks  that  he  has 
at  last  outstripped  them,  he  finds  that  they  but  waited  for 
the  evening  to  seize  their  prey,  and  falls  a  prize  to  the  tireless 
animals*        4 

The  bushes  that  skirted  the  shore  flew  past  with  the 
,  velocity  of  lightning,  as  I  dashed  oh  in  my  flight  to  pass 
the^  narrow  opening.  The  ontlet  was  nearly  gained ;  one 
second  more  and  I  would  be  comparatively  safe,  when  my 
pursuers  appealed  tn  the  bank  above  ine,  whict  here  rose 
to  tlie  height  of  ten  feet.  There  was  no  time  for  thought,  so 
I  bent  my  head  and  dashed  madly  forward.  The  wolves 
sprang,  but  miscalculating  my  speed,  fell  behind,  while  their 
intended  prey  glided  out  upon  the  river. 

Nature  turned  me  towards  home.  The  light  flakes  of 
snow  spun  from  th^  iron  of  my  skates,  and  I  was  some 
distance  from  my  pursuers,  when  their  fierce  howl  told  me 
I  was  still  their  fugitive.  I  did  not  look  back,  J  did  not 
feel  afraid,  or  sorry,  or  glad;  one  thought  of  home,  of  the 
bright  faces  awaiting  my  return,  and  of  their  tears  if  they 
never  should  see  me,  and  then  every  energy  of  body  and 
mind  were  exerted  for  escape*  I  was  perfectly  at  home  on 
the  ice.  Many  were  the  days,  that  I  spent  on  my  good 
skates,  never  thinking  that  at  one  time  they  would  be  my 
only  means  of  safety.  Every  half  minute  an  alternate  yelp 
from  my  fierce  attendants  made  me  but  too  certain  that  they 
were  in  close  pursuit.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came;  I 
heard  their  feet  pattering  on  the  ice  nearer  still,  until  I 
coidd  feel  their  breath  and  hear  their  snuffing  scent.  Every 
nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame  was  stretched  to  the  utmost 
tension. 

The  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dance  in  an  uncertain 
light,  and  my  brain  turned  wi^th  my  own  breathless  speed, 
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yet  still  they  seemed  to  hiss  forth  their  breath  with  a  sound 
truly  horrible,  when  an  involuntary  motion  on  my  part, 
turned  me  out  of  my  course.  The  wolves,  close  behind, 
unable  to  stop,  and  as  unable  to  turn  on  the  smooth  ice, 
slipped  and  fell,  still  going  on  far  ahead;  their  tongues  were 
lolling  out,  their  white  tusks  glaring  from  their  bloody 
mouths,  their  dark,  shaggy  b]:east8  were  fleeced  with  foam, 
and  as  they  passed  me,  their  eyes  glared,  and  they  howled 
with  fury.  The  thought  flashed  on  my  mind,  that  by  this 
means  I  could  avoid  them,  viz:  by  turning  aside  whenever 
they  came  too  near ;  for  they,  by  the  formation  of  their  feet, 
are  unable  to  run  on  ice  except  in  a  straight  line. 

I  immediately  acted  upon  this  plan.  The  wolves,  having 
regained  their  feet,  sprang  directly  towards  me.  The  race 
was  renewed  for  twenty  yards  up  the  stream;  they  were 
already  close  on  my  back,  when  I  glided  round  and  dashed 
directly  past  my  pursuers.  A  fierce  yell  greeted  my  evoln* 
tion,  and  the  wolves,  slipping  upon  their  haunches,  sailed 
onward,  presenting  a  perfect  picture  of  helplessness  and 
baffled  rage.  Thus  I  gained  nearly  a  hundred  yards  at 
each  turning.  This  was  repeated  two  or  three  times,  every 
moment  the  animals  getting  more  excited  and  baffled. 

At  one  time,  by  delaying  my  turning  too  long,  my  sangui- 
nary antagonists  came  so  near  that  they  threw  'the  white 
foam  over  my  dress  as  they  sprang  to  seize  me,  and  their 
teeth  clashed  together  like  the  spring  of  a  fox-trap.  Had 
my  skates  failed  for  one  instant,  had  I  tripped  on  a  sticky 
or  caught  my  foot  in  a  fissure  of  the  ice,  the  story  I  am  now 
telling  would  never  have  been  told. 

1  thought  all  the  chances  over ;  I  knew  where  they  would 
first  take  hold  of  me  if  I  fell ;  I  thought  how  long  it  would 
be  before  I  died,  and  then  there  would  be  a  search  for  the 
body  that  would  abready  have  its  tomb ;  for  oh !  how  fast 
man's  mind  traces  out  all  the  dread  colors  of  death's  picture, 
only  those  who  have  been  near  the  grim  original  can  telL 
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But  I  soon  came  opposite  the  hoiise,  and  my  hounds — I 
knew  their  deep  Toices — aroused  by  the  noise,  bayed  furiously 
from  the  kennels.  I  heard  their  chains  rattle :  how  I  wished 
they  would  break  them !  and  then  I  should  have  protectors 
that  would  be  peers  to  the  fiercest  denizens  of  the  forest. 
The  wolves  taking  the,  hint  conveyed  by  the  dogs,  stopped 
in  their  mad  cajreer,  and  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
turned  and  fled.  I  watched  them  until  their  forms  disappeared 
over  a  neighboring  hill,  then  taking  oflF  my  skates,  wended 
my  way  to  the  house,  with  feelings  which  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  But  even  yet  I  never  dee  a  broad 
sheet  of  ice  in  the  moon-shine,  without  thinking  of  that 
snuffing  breath  and  those  fearful  things  that  followed  me  so 
closely  down  the  froaen  Kennebec. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  HUSTANQ,  OR  WILD  HOBSE« 

«  BoondrhcK^'d,  short-jointed,  fetlocki  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  fall  eye,  small  head  and  nostrils  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender,  hide—. 
Look  what  a  horse  should  iiaTe  I" 

"  Look  what  a  horde  should  have !"  Willie  of  Aron  being 
judge!  and  acknowledge,  gentle  sportsman,  that  the  wild, 
rattling,  poacher  scamp  had  as  sharp  an  eye  for  the  parts 
of  the  noble  animal  on  four  legs,  as  he  exhibited  in  his 
spiritual  anatomy  of  the  animal  on  two.  Can  any  of  you 
beat  that  with  all  your  modern  breeding,  in  and  out,  crossings 
and  improvements?  Can  even  the  Napoleon  of  the  turf 
himself  suggest  an  addition  or  subtraction  to  or  from  this 
masterly  summary  of  what  the  "horse"  should  be? — ^not 
the  draught-horse,  the  race-horse,  the  saddle-horse,  the  hunt- 
ing-horse, the  trotter  or  the  pacer! — ^but  the  nonpareilj — 
uniting  in  himself  the  nearest  approach  to  the  perfection  of 
all  these ! 

"But,"  says  the  gent.,  "deuce  take  it!  where  are  yon 
going  to  find  such  a  horse,  now  you've  got  him  described  ? 
It's  like  shaking  a  basket  of  spring  strawberries  under  the 
nose  of  a  convalescing  man,  and  then  pleading  the  doctor 
on  him,  to  tantalize  us  by  dilating  upon  Shakspeare*s  ideal, 
when  such  an  animal  has  long  since  been  crossed  and  trained 
out  of  being !" 

Very  true,  sir !  very  true !  "  2%«  horsey"  with  his  exube- 
rance of  power  and  unity  of  splendid  traits,  is  ruled  down 
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now  into  '^  strains"  of  a  single  characteristic, — ^his  pai*ts  and 
paces  determined  with  mathematical  certainty  before  he  is 
foaled.  Though  there  is  a  great  deal  gained  in  conyenience 
by  this,  there  is  more  lost  in  the  general  excellence  and 
nobility  of  the  animal.  We  need  to  recur  again  occasionally 
to  the  primeval  horse  to  throw  a  dash  of  freedom  into  the 
hard  lines  of  our  too  strictly  ruled  strains ;  to  find  tftis,  we 
shall  probably  always  go  back  to  the  Arab  on  his  yellow 
sands.  Wlule  I  admit  this  to  be  the  true  mine  of  the 
^^  porcelain  earth"  for  the  horse  manufacture,  I  am  astonished 
that  our  :Americ^n  breeders  have  paid  so  little  attention  to 
a  ^^  chip  of  the  same  grit"  we  have  nearer  home.  I  refer 
to  the  mustang,  or  wild  horse  of  our  great  prairies. 

A  very  common  and  natural  misapprehension  exists  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  mustang,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  the  inferior  animals  of  a  drove  that  are  taken,  as  ^ 
general  thing ;  and  again,  that  the  hunters  always  keep  the 
finest  themselves,  and  send  in  the  trifiing  ones  to  trade  oflf 
to  the  settlements;  and  it  is  only  such  as  these  we  ever  get 
a  sight  off,^  unless  we  make  a  trip  to  the  Bocky  Mountains 
or  California  in  person !  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  mustangs  are  like  the  long-headed,  donkey-tempered, 
spindle-shanked,  .dwarfish  creatures  we  see  occasionaDy  in 
the  country. 

It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  judge  the  stock  in  our  racing 
stables  by  some  pot-bellied,  shag-haired,  scrub  colt  we  might 
chance  to  stumble  upon,  picking  the  short  grass  along  with 
the  pigs  in  a  country  lane,  as  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  wild 
horse  as  he  is,  fetterless  and  proud,  upon  his  boundless 
plains,  from  these  miserable  specimens.  You  must  recollect 
that  the  best  are  not  to  be  taken  every  day ;  that  their 
liability  to  capture  is  exactly  proportionate  to  their  want 
of  speed,  under  the  most  usual  method  of  securing  them  with 
the  lasso!  For  this  to  be  done,  you  are  aware  he  has  to 
be  fairly  run  upon  by  the  hunter,  with  a  start  of  a  mile  or 
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tiro,  sometimes;  and  the  animal  overtaken  with  snch  odds 
must 'be  immensely  inferior  to  the  one  in  pursuit ! 

So  far  is  the  fact  of  thiB  inferiority  from  being  found  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  finest  of  them,  that  I  have  known 
instances  t)f  mustangs  being  chased  for  three  or  four  di^ys 
together,  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  mth  fresh  hdrses  put 
in  erery  four  or  five  hours,  and  yet  'without  any  sensible 
flagging  of  their  speed ;  .without  their  hating  been  sufficiently 
pushed  to  prevent  them  from  stopping  occasionally  to  graze 
and  drink.  Their  great-  powers  of  endurance  will  not  be 
particularly  wondered  at,  when  you  remember  the  history 
of  their  origin. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  adventurers,  who,  lured  by 
the  golden  romance  the  stories  of  the  earliest  navigators  had 
thrown  over  the  New  Worl4,  had  been  induced  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  expedition  of  Cortez,  were  cavaliers,  tiie 
dissolute  and  spendthrift  sons  of  the  noble  families  of  Spain^ 
who  expecting  to  retrieve  their  desperate  fortunes  by  the 
realization  of  enormous  wealth,  strained  the  credit  of  their 
friends  to  the  last  pitch  that  they  might  equip  themselves 
with  a  splendor  worthy  of  their  rank,  and  the  glory  of  such 
an  enterprise. 

Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  Spanish  power,  and  her 
nobility  could  command  the  choicest  resources  of  the  Old 
World;  and  haughty  and  luxurious  as  they  were,  of  course 
nothing  short  of  the  purest^  and  far-descended  blood  of 
Barbary  and  the  Deserts  could  prance  beneath  their  purple 
housings.  Steeds,  whose  descent,  could  we  believe  the  quaint 
old  chroniclers  of  the  time,  ftiight  be  traced,  without  a  spot 
or  blemish,  back  to  the  veritable  pair  who  shook  the  big 
drops  of  the  Flood  from  their  manes,  and  breasted  its  devour- 
ing waves  successfully,  were  the  companions  of  the  mad-cap 
coxcombs  on  their  perilous  voyage. 

You  will  remember  their  appearance  on  horseback  alarmed 
the   simple  natives  more  than  even  their  pale  faces   and 
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thunder.  They  considered  horse  and  rider  as  one  animal,-^ 
like  the  Centaur  of  the  Greek,  a  supernatural  one, — an4 
sent  them  human  victims  for  food,  to  propitiate  their  Tnratb. 
These  facts  all  prove  that  there  was  not  even  a  traditionof 
the  existence  of  such  an  animal  on  our  hemisphere  at  that 
time. 

It  will  be  recollected,  finally,  that  led  on  by  a  remorseless 
avarice,  which  even  the  palace  hall&  of  the  Montezuma,  heaped 
to  the  ceiling  with  ingots  .of  gold,  could  not  touch,  they 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  in.  the  fantastic  search  of 
mountains,  whose  rocks  were  of  the  precious  metal  without 
alloy;  and  rivers,  whose  beds  were  amethyst,  and  pearl,  and 
glittering  dust ;  and  that  instead  of  the  realizieition  of  these 
gorgeous  fancies,  they  met  with  fierce  tribes  amidst  the 
crags  and  valleys,  who  cut  them  to  pieces.  But'  as  these 
warlike .  men  exhibited  the  same  terror  and  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  the  horse,  the  gallant  beasts,  as  their  riders 
fell,  were  permitted  by  the  superstitious  conquerors  to  gallop 
away  for  a  new  life  of  freedom  upon  the  wide  savannahs  below. 

There  were  several  entire  parties  of  the  cavaliers  killed 
to  a  man,  by  these  motmtain  hordes,  all  of  whose  horses 
escaped.  These  bounded  away  joyfully,  with  neighings, 
until  they  reached  the  luxuriant  pasture  of  the  plains,  and 
then  fell  to  work  to  multiply  and  replenish. 

From  this  royal  lineage  the  wild  horse  of  both  continents 
has  undoubtedly  descended.  They  spread  grac^ually  from 
the  pampas  of  California  to  the  bleak  and  sterile  ridges  of 
Canada,  where  starvation  and  the  cold  dwindled  them  down 
to  the  shaggy  pine-knot  of  a  pony,  retaining  still  the  bright, 
prominent  eye,  and  devilish,  indomitable  spirit  of  their 
ancestry.  So  that  you  see  the  pedigree  of  the  mustang  is 
more  immaculate  than  that  of  the  proudest  winner  of  a 
hundred  fields.  But,  independent  of  these  historical  facts, 
no  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  Arab  can  cast  his  eye  over 
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a  "  Cavayard"  of  Mexican  mares,  who  are  unadulterated 
mustangs,  without  being  instantlj  struck  by  the  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  two  races. 

You  see  there  the  same  long,  and  rather  angular  outline ; 
the  same  thin,  wavy  mane,  sometimes  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  length ;  the  same  silky  coat ;  the  same  round,  flat  hoof, 
the  bushy  fetlock,  and  the  spur  distinctly  defined;  the  same 
round,  straight  fore-leg  and  short  pasterns ;  the  same  gray* 
hound  hams,  and  somewhat  ragged  hips;  the  same  short 
coupling ;  the  same  fine  ear,  thin  head,  rather  lengthened 
for  symmetry;  wide,  elastic  nostrils,  aivd  deep  mouth;  but 
foremost  of  all,  the  prominent  socket;  the  wide-open  lid, 
the  large  eye-ball,  lit  with  a  tameless,  but  not  yicious  fire, 
with  its  free  play  showing  the  broad  stripe  of  creamy  white ; 
and  when  they  drink,  which  they  do  but  once  a  day,  the 
same  trick  of  plunging  the  nostrils  up  to  the  eyes  iii  the 
water,  and  swallowing  with  huge  gulphs. 

Then  mount  one,  and  if  you  can  stick  there,  you  will 
find  the  analogy  fully  sustained.  Day  after  day,  in  a  long, 
springy  gallop,  it  will  carry  you  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles, 
for  weeks  together,  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  diminution  of 
spirit  or  vigor,  and  requiring  nothing  with  all  this  but  a  long 
draught  of  cool,  clear  water,  and  the  grass  of  the  prairies. 

This  iff  the  mustang  as  he  really  is ;  as  he  is  to  be  seen  in 
thousands  multiplied,  upon  the  ocean-like  meadows  of  the 
great  South-West!  But  s^ch  specimens  as  this  are  to  be 
seldom  seen  off  his  natire  wilds,  for  the  reason  I  hare 
given  above ;  and  which  must  be  self-evident;  that  he  is 
seldom  taken,  and  when  he  has  been,  is  far  too  valuable  to 
the  hupter  to  be  parted  with.  Mounted  upon  these  magni- 
ficent animals,  they  '^take  in  hundreds  the  stunted.  Vicious 
little  devils  tliat  have  given  reputation  to  the  mustang 
among  us! 

Like  human  hunchbacks  these  creatures  seem  to  become 
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q>IenetiC|  and  onoonqiierably  ill-grained,  in  %  ratio  equal 
their  declension  from  the  foil  atandard  of  proportion  and 
power. 

Ike  cayayardfr  of  the  Rip  Grande  valley  and  Califomiai 
are  compoaed  aometinieB  of  a  ihoiuand  mares  and  eight  or 
ten  studs,  by  whoi)PL  the  females  are  divided  into  families  of 
from  eiy;hty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  number  a  good 
deal  regulated  by  their  individual  prowess.  For  wars  of 
jealous  rivalry  are  incessantly  occurring  among  them,  and 
who  that  is  best  abla  to  protect,  his  concubines  has  moat  of 
them,  "TheycvSomeljmes  have  very  furious  battles  with  the 
wild  asses  of  the  country,  from  whiob  they  generally  come 
off  worst*  These  arer  most  merciless  raviphers ;  and  aft^ 
having  frequently  killed,  or  entirely  used  up  the  stallioQ% 
they  will  scatter  the  cavayard  so  that  they  can  never  be  got 
together  again. 

The  mares,  which  have  all  been  disabled  from  running  &st 
by  a  cruel  practice  on  the  part  of  their  owners,  of  sevjering 
one  of  the  tendons  at  the  knee,  cannot  escape  ^rom  these 
ferocious  gallants,  who,  more  inexprable  than  tiie  **  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea"  of  Sindbad,  will  cling  to  them  for  days  tiU  their 
object  bci  aceompCshed,  throngh  sheer  exhaustion  on  the 
part  of  the  victim.    The  produce  of  this  connection 

"  Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nfttnre  take 
More  c<)inpeeitioa  and  fierce  gaality— 

is  a  clean-limbed,  vigorous,  powerful  animal.  Indeed,  the 
mule  thus  bred  is,  immeasurably,  far  the  most  active,  spirited, 
swift  and  enduring  of  all  the  long-eared  genus.  They  are 
not  so  heavy-boned  ai|  the  Kentucky  mules,  but  they  can 
kiU  two  or  three  of  them  as  travellers,  and  are  really  most 
delightful  animals  for  the  saddle ;  and  being  high  before, 
with  light  heads,  some  of  them  are  very  handsome,  and  quite 
the  average  height  of  our  saddle  horses. 
As  our  hemisphere  is  indebted  to  ihib  pnest  accompanying 
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Oortez  for  the  ass,  as  it  is  to  the  cayaUers  for  the  horse^ 
it  affords  quite  a  snspicioiis  comment  upon  the  morak  of 
the  reyerend  fratemit j  that  their  brute  representatiyes  should 
inherit  such  carnal  pr4>pen4itie8,'  and  disturb  the  solitudes 
of  nature  eyen  to  this  late  day  by  so  obstreporous  dispkjs 
of  them ! 

These  mules  approach  nearly  in  temper  and  fcHrm  to  the 
horse.  I  speak  of  the  finest  of  them,  of  course,  for  they 
are  tery  heely,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mustangs,  are 
seldom  captured*  You  neyer  see  a  droye  of  mustangs  Without 
a  considerable  proportion  of  mules^  among  them ;  which  goes 
to  proye  that  the  wild  ass  playft  a  consistent  game  with  his 
peer,  the  wild  stallion ;  and,  indeed/ it  is  no  ^unusual  tiling  to 
come  across  them  in  the  spring  and  fall  engaged  in  most 
desperate  contests.  The  method  of'  managing  these  dueUoes 
is  rather  a  comical  one  on  the  part  of  the  ass. 
.  I  once  had  an  opportuni^  of  witnessing  an  *^  affair"  of 
the  kind,  which  was  something  after  this  fashion.  The  ass 
was  his  own  trumpeter,,  and  announced  his  approach  from 
afar  with  the  -  euphoneous  and  ear-splitting  symphony  for 
which  he  is  so  famous  the  world  oyer.  The  ladies  of  the 
herd  seemed  to  be  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  this 
ferociously  amatory  prelude,  and  rushed  together  in  a  trem- 
bling crowd  around  their  rightful  lord  for  protection.  He, 
extricating  himself  and  shaking  his  streaming  mane  upon 
the  winds,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  his^  fine  crest,  gallops 
out  in  front  to  meet  his  yulgar  and  boisterous  enemy — ^who, 
with  his  wide  jaws  distended,  in  a  yery  paroxysm  of  harmo- 
nious deliyery,  comes  tearing  on  with,  headlong  yiden^. 
The  chiyalrous  stallion  receiyes  him  with  a  salute  from  his 
heels  that  fairly  rings  again  upon  his  hard  shaggy  limbs — 
this  compliment,  which  would  seem  to  haye  been  sufficient 
to  haye  shaken,  if  not  oyertumed  a  stout-sized  bam — ^has 
not  the  effect  of  eyen  checking  the  impetus  of  the  uncouth 
foe,  who  rushes  on,  his  mouth  still  open,  right  at  the  throat 
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of  the  generous  steed,  thus  breaking  throngh  his  ^'  guards" 
and  fastening  those  massiye  distended  clamps  upcm  his  wind- 
pq>e,  hangs  there  like  a  bnll-dog. 

Then  comes  a  sndden  silence,  and  the  frightened  dames, 
their  bodies  clustered  toge&er  ns  dose  as- they  can  crowd, 
their  heads- all  tarMd  toward  the  combatants,  stare  in  trem- 
bling terror  at  the  deaih-Stmggle.  Maaj.  a  firantic  pinnge 
the  poor  horse  makes — ^bnt  all  the  lithe  Tigor  of  his  polished 
limbs  avails  him  nothing — ^now  rearing  wect  in  the  despera- 
tion oi  his  agony,  he  clatters  his  fbre  hoofs  upon  the  tough 
shoulders  of  his-  assailant,  but  t^jr  make  abont  as  mnch 
impression  there,  as  th^  wonld  have  done  ujpon  the  tmnk 
of  a  Utc  oak.  /Now,  with  every  mnsde  strained,  and  the 
big  veins  almost  bursting  through  his  delicate  skin,  he 
springs  wildly  forward  into  the  ajr  as  though  he  would 
•  bound  clear  over  die  ugly -brute;-  but  no — with  a  stolid 
and  passive  sturdiness,  he  hiuigs  on,  until,  at  last,  all  his 
mighty  strength  expended  in  vain  but  furious  stmgglings, 
widi  a  deep  smothered  groan,  the  noble  stallion  falls  heavily 
upon  his  side.  And  now  the  rude  conqueror' condescends  to 
quit  his  hold,  and  with  his. bloody  jaws  distended  in  a  still 
louder  bray  of  tritanph,  he  rushes  at  the  shivering  squad  of 
mores !  And  such  a  scatterment !  Like  mad,  they  rush  off 
in  every  direction— he  right  upon  tSieir  heels !  Soon  he 
doses  with  some  -wretched  unfortunate,  and.  then  comes 
another  firantic  struggle  between  savage  lust  and  fear. 

The  battles  between  the  stallions  though,  aro  gallant 
displays  of  graoefid  and  spletidid  action— -they  rear  and 
wresUe  like  the  athlete  of  olden  time — their  long  and 
silky  manes  dishevelled — their  large  -eye-balls  .suffused  and  _ 
red,  glowing  with  angry  fires — ^their  pied  and  glossy  coats 
stained  with  Uood  upon  the  milk  white  ground,  and  gleaming 
with  the  rapid  plir^  of  agile  limbs;  Mr.  Miller,  our  artist, 
who  took  the  sketch  of  the  scene  we  gite,  on  the  spot. 
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diroi^h  a  gbuWi  has  prasmted  i^ther,  the  grmoe  and  plajftd 
action  of  their  li^eB,  than  thia  fiaroe  aoene. 

The  colon  of  the  mustang  are  anrpaeeiiiglj  rich  and 
beautifoL  Tbey  art  all  mtanae  and  -  decided*  Yon  will 
find  than  white  u  ^  driVen  in6w,  niUiont  a  dark  hair  on 
their  bodiea;  and  again,  black  «b  the  aomentn^ed  essence 
of  midnight— the  ionbeama 

«<  Smootbing  the  ebon  down  of  darloieM  till  it  aniledy" 

at  eyerj  moyement  of  their  buoyant  humors ;  then  a  deep 
blood  iMkj,  with  Idadc  mane  and  tail,  or  a  rich  red  sorrel. 
Again,  you  find  these  dark  'colors  motded  in  dear  relief 
upon  the  pure  Vhite.  The  ^ect  is  sometiiaes  exquisite 
bejQod  description.  I  hare  sei^n  them  ''^spotted  like  a 
Pard,"  and  maiked  in  elegant  rosette  like  the  skin  of  the 
African  panther.  The  startling  contrast  of  these  deep  colon, 
in  graceful  lines,  banded  and  atar'd,  flecked  and  dotted,  upon 
the  snowy  ground,  is  above  the  ^  Ken  of  Fancie,"  beautifiiL 

The  Comanches-i-Nomadic  tribes,  who  fram  their  mountain 
fastness  descend  upon  the  plains  below  for  plunder — like 
birds  of  i»rey  stooping  from  their  -eyries,  are  mounted  upon 
the  finest  specimens  of  these  horses  that  «re  to  be  found, 
and  with  such  rapidi^  do  they  move,  that  they  Will  trarene 
hundreds  of  miles,  carrying  death  and  fear  widi  thesi  along 
a  whole  fit>ntiw,  and  yet  retreat  to  their  rocky  holds  ia 
safety  before  the  inhabitants  can  (Mrgauixe  a  pomuit. 

The  warriors  have  a  great  passion  for  these  ^'  paint  hcHrses^' 
as  they  are  called,  and  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselab,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a  party  of 
twenty  of  them  we  pursued  once  for  fifteen  miles,  aU  of 
whom  were  mounted  upon  fancifully  mottled  horses.'  Over 
the  prairie  and  through  the  deep  woods  we  scurried  in  thait 
wild  desperate  chase — ^the  dark  gaunt  savage  forms  on  thdr 
snowy  and  freckled  steeds,  now  and  then  to  be  seen  ahead 
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of  08,  glandng  past  ilia  leafy  tniBks  of  the  great  treee-^ 
now  in  a  line  like  a  great  spotted  make,  arrowy  gliding  over 
ihd^  green  eea  of  graas; 

They  had' ran  their  horses  nearly  forty  miles  before  we 
got  on  their  trail,  and  yet  our  American  horses,  which  were 
perfectly  fresh,  weve  thoroughly  used  np  before  we  closed 
with  them-^but  ^thereby  hangs  a  tale,'^  touching  end  strange, 
indeed—^whieh  we  cannot  stop  h^e  to  telL 

The  incident  strikingly  iUoBtrates  though,  tibe  wonderful 
powers  of  this  animal. 

The  bearing  of  the  stallions  toward  their  families  is  the 
rery  ideal  of  chivalry-— each  one  seems  to  consider  himself 
solely  responsible  for  the  safety  of  those  he  has  taken  under 
his  protection.  He  is  always  on  the  i^ert^-— feeding  ajpart 
from  them  on  the  highest  giound,  his  watdifiil  survey — every 
moment  or  two  scans  the  horizon,  and  if  any  thing  suspicious 
is  detected,'^  off  he  dashes,  fearless  in  lus  might  a;nd  speed, 
and  circling  around  the  doubtful,  object  tiU  he  has  determined 
its  chiuracter-*— if  it  be  an  enemy,  his  trumpet  neigh  gives 
warning  to  his  dames,  who  haVe  been  quietly- feeding  all  this 
time,  to  be  off  upon  their  flight !  while  he,  wilii  proud  ourvot 
ings,  follows  on  as  if  half  determined  not  to  fly  at  ah, 
*^  sometimes  he  trots  as  though  he  told  his  steps,''  facing 
back  tovhirds  his  pursuer,  while 

*'H1b  nostrils  drink  the  idr,  and  fnik  again. 
As  £poni  ft  ftnmaoc^  Tftpoxs  doilv  he  send."  , 

And  when  a  long  look  and  the  nearier  approach  of  the  enemy 
has  satisfied  his  cnriosiiy,  wheeling  again,  he  flies  with  sur- 
passing speed  and  louder  neighing  after  ^s  retreating  herd — 
while 

*«  Thnmc^  bis  mane  and  tall  tin  U|^  ivind  8i|^ 
.  Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathered  wings." 

It  is  a  very  common  thing,  when  the  hunters  with  the 
lasso  dash  in  among  the  herd,  for  these  gallant  fellows  to 
injure  them  or  then:  horses  seriously,  by  kicking  and  biting 
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them.  The  hunters  seldom  rentore  upon  the  ezperimeDt 
of  lassoing  them,  for  the  moment  an  eld  stallion  feels  the 
lasso  npon  his  neck  he  will  rash  at  the*  man  and  tear  him 
from  his  seat.  I  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  Mexican 
was  maimed  for  life.  Some  of  these  stallions  are  very 
famous  for  their  incredible  swifbiess,  beautir  and  lendnrance. 
The  hunters  know  their  color,  their  fine  paits  and  hauhts 
as  well  as  they  know  the  feattires  of  the  FSlot  £nobs. 

You  all  remember  Kendall'a  fine  description,  of  the  ^*  white 
steed  of  the  prairies/'  so  remarkable  for  his  pace  that  no 
hunter  had-  ever  yet  been  able  to  make  him  break.it  I  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  same  animal  from  them,  and  what  is  a 
curious  coincidence,  all  .the  white.  Aiustangs  I  hare  ever  seen 
are  natural  pacers. 

There  is  another  animal  eyen  more  magnificent  than  these, 
frequenting  the  plains  west  of  San  Antonia.-  I^had  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  fellow,  and^was  one  of  a  party 
that  chased  him  for  several  days,  in  the  effort  to  jun  hin< 
down  that  we  might  ^^  pen"  him,  the  only  method  of  hunting 
them  which  is  ever  successful  in  securing  one  of  the  splendid 
creatures.    But  we  must  defer  the  story  for  another  time. 

The  code  in  these  herds  is  a  very  imperious  one.  Rivalry 
is  not  submitted  to  fhrni  any  quarter.  As  soon  as  the  stud 
colts  begin  to  ^'  feel  themselves"  they  are  most  unceremoniously 
banished  by  the  old  patriarch.  They  then  lead  a  solitary 
life  for  several,  years,  until  feeling  confident  in  their  strength, 
they  dash  into  the  nearest  herd,  and  if  they  should  prove 
able,  whip  off  the  leader  and  take  possession  of  his  seraglio. 

In  passing  those  piairies  diversified  like  old  English  parks 
with  a  cluster  of  timber  here,  and  a  huge  moss-hung  live-oak 
there,  Z  have  frequfendly  been  amused  by  the  disconsolate  air 
of  one  of  these  expatriated  horses,  standing  **  solitary  and 
alone"  .beneath  the  shade,  his  head  drooping,  evidently 
brooding  over  bitter  memories,  and  ruminating  dire  revenge. 
The  hunters  always  have  a  laugh  at  the  sight  of  such  a  fellow. 
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But  the  point  I  wish  paxticularly  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  breeders  to.  is  the  importance  of  crossing  the  mares 
npon  our  big-boned  American  stock.  A  great  many  facts 
have  come  upder  mj  observation  which  would  prove  this  to 
be  an  exceedingly  interesting  field  of  inquiry.  The  experi- 
ment has  already  been  tried  upon  the  western  frontier  of 
Texas,  and  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  what  a  splendid  animal 
is  produped  by  the  cross  of  even  a  very  coarse  American 
stud,  so  he  ^as,  size,  upon  these, highTblooded  and  fiery  little 
mares.  A  single  cross  make?  the  best  saddle  horse,  take 
him  altogether,  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  we  have  some 
pretty  passible  hacks  in  Kentucky !  It  could  hardly  well  be 
otherwise,  when  we  look  at  the  pure  descent  of  these  mares  ! 

Yet  apart  from  these  considerations  of  utility,  if  a  herd 
of  bufialo  be  the  grandest  and  most  formidable  of  our  prairie 
sights,  certainly  a  drove  of  Mustangs  must  be  accounted  the 
most  magnificently  beautiful.  Ho  imagination  can  compass 
the  exceeding  grace  and  airy  freedom  of  the'  arched  and 
silken-tossing  chaos,  as  it  sways  to  and  fro,  glist^ng  in 
beamy  mail  beneath  the  sun,  while  sportively  unconscious  of 
obsexration.  How  grandly  they  plunge,  curvette  and  wrestle, 
wheel  like  trained  columns,  charge,  scatter  and  form  again 
in  the  swift  change  of  magic  convolutions,  slufliiig  like  cloud 
shadows  eddied  on  an  April  breeze  along  the  grass,  as  swift, . 
if  not  as  fleeting! 

So  they  appear  from  the  distance,  at  which  they  can  alone 
be  viewed,  as  in  our  sketch.  Sometimes  I  have  come  upon 
them  suddenlv  amidst  the  motts  of  timber :  when  the  mo- 
mentary,  but  nearer  view,  would  disclose  the  mottled  variety 
of  their  coats  to  which  I  have  referred ;  .but  most  usually 
t]xej  are  seen  in  swift  battalions,  scurrying  across  the  plains, 
and  stopping  for  a  moment,  on  the  last  undulation,  for  a 
parting  look  at  the  intruder,  cluster  with  flying  hair  agunst 
the  sky,  and  are  gone  I 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  BtBD'S-ETE  VIEW  OF  THB  8PECLATS1U 

TuKN  we  now  to  the  northward,  for  6ur  "  Wild  Scenes'* 
have  lingered  long  npon  the  green  and  wiLving  Plains  that 
shimmer  in  the  breezy  sunshine  of  tjie  mellow  South.  We 
have  felt  the  slumbering  electricity  in  its  treacherous  air  jar 
us  through  smiles,  and  amidst  its  fierce  extremes  of  beauty 
and  of  terror,  realized  something  of  the  wild  unexpectedness 
of  action  peculi^  to  life  amidst  the  latent  power  of  such 
fierce  elements,  as  there  ^^do  mostly  congregate." 

The  ^^Hunter-Naturalist" — ^like  an  inyisible  Presence- 
has  walked  with  us  amidst  these  scenes,  ^^  informing  the 
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Spirit"  of  them  tSL  wiih  this  most  gossip  and  desultory 
mood  in  which  <mr  Tolume  was  at  first  conoeiyed. 

A  smnmer's  journey  of  sporting  adyentore  towards  the 
North,  dating  at  a  mnch  later  period  in  my  life  than  those 
preyioTudy  giyen  as  personal,  inclnded  a  sojourn  amongst 
that  linked  and  wonderful  cluster  of  Lakes,  extending  frpm 
Hamilton  oonnty,  in  the  west  of  New  York,  north  to  Lake 
Ohamplain  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Something  of  the  ^*  Wild 
Scene8'^  and  characterittio  inddents  anddst  the  haughty 
solitudes  of  those  rugged  hendock-bristled  Ariondack^ 
and  their  chaste,  cold,  glistening  Lakes,  I  must  giye  in  a 
fragmentary  way. 

I  had  reached  Lake  Pleasant  in  Hamilton  county,  the 
semi-K^iyilized  outpost  of  the  wildemete  interior  of  ^^  Sporting 
Qrounds,"  through  the  ordinary  tribulations  of  jolting, 
fatigue,  mud,  rain,  etc.,  in  company  with  an  English  friend, 
a  placid  ^^  son  of  the  angle,"  in  the  strict  "Waltoni^n  i^nse, 
but  altogether  an  unaccustomed  himter  of  wilderness  game. 

Lake  Pleasant,  upon  the  outlet  end  of  which  we  were 
temporarily  located  in  a  rude  board  hoyel,  dignified  as  "  mine 
inn !" — ^waS  oyerlooked  at  the  opporite  by  an  abrupt  moun- 
tain-*-one  of  the  Ariondacks — ^tiamed  from  the  Indian  name, 
the  Speclater.  The  inlet  came  in  at  its  foot,  and  from  the 
steep  top,  a  bird's-eye  yiew  could  be  obtained  of  the  whole 
scene  of  our  future  operations.  After  a  night's  rest,  we 
made  a  day  of  it  to  clamber  the  huge  rocky  sides  of  this 
ancient  sentinel  that  from  its  bald  crest  we  should  look 
forth,  that  our  eyes  might  be  ^^rnade  aware." 

I  wanted  to  bonyey  some  idea  of  what  we  saw,  but  I  find 
that  though  yery  nice  in  theory  the  practice  is  difficult.  I 
could  only  think,,  as  we  ascended,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
spake  of  old— *^(}et  thee  up  into  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  lift 
thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward,  a^d  southward,  and  east- 
ward, behold  it  with  thine  own  eyes !"   And,  yerily,  when  we 
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reached  the  top  of  Moant  Speclater  did  we  lift  our  eyes 
and  behold  the  promised  land  of  ^portamen— ^the  Canaan, 
not  of  nulk  and  honej,  by  a  long  jump— hot  of  the  ferm 
naturae — ^^  a  whole  yeardi  full  'er  GK)d-a-mighty'8  wild  yar- 
mints !"  as  a  Buhlimity-Btmck  Connecticut  Pedlar  ejaculated 
from  the  same  point  of  view !  Of  a  truth  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight — ^looking  down  at  your  feet,  then  off  to  the  South,  and 
then  tq  the  North-west,  upon  tMs  wild  chaos  of  sayage-looking 
hills,  lit  up  by  the  scattered  shine  of  thirty-six  Lakes,  which, 
within  the  space  of  about  the  same  number  of  mUes  in  length, 
look  like  bright  patches  which  had  fallen  in  benediction  out 
of  a  summer's  sky  into  these  sullen  glooms !  ' 

There  they  go,  far  away  beneath  ua — those  younger  ranks 
of  pine-hair^  Titans,  that  make  the  bl4e  line  of  the  Arion* 
dack!  See  them  stretch  their  misty  arms  to  one  another, 
rank  upon  rank,  to  form  these,  cordons  of  impregnable  defence 
about  those  shadowy  basins,  up  from  which  the  silver  sheen 
of  many  a  grotesque  form  of  Lake  is  thrown  into  our  dazzled 
eyes. 

.  What  a  sight  is  this,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  New 
Tork,  with  its  smoke,  and  din,  and  crush ! 

Hurrah!  to  think  that  these  bright  sheets  are  gleaming 
down  through  their  still  blue  depths^  with  shpals  of  the 
magnificent  salmon  trout,  with  their  dark  marbled  backs 
and  lustrous  mottled  sides,  and  that  every  sQver  thread  of 
river,  rivulet  and  inlet  binding  them  together,  glitters  upon 
its  ripples  or  within  its  shaded  pools  io  the  artowy  leap  of 
that  crimson  flecked  keystrel  ol  the  streams,  the  brook  trout! 

Hurrah !  hi^rrah !  to  think,  too,  that  these  tmbroken  forests 
which  still  wear  the  solemn  look  of  Earth's  Primeval  births, 
yet  sheltier  within  their  difficult  fastnesses,  her  earliest  chil- 
dren. That  the  huge  moose  which  came  before  the  red  man^ 
yet  rouses  the  sluggish  echoes  with  its  hoarse  boUowings. 
That  the  red  deer  whistles  and  snorts  to  the  boding  how] 
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of  the  tirelesB  gray  irolf ;  pokd  the  brown  bear,  like  a  clomsj 
boxw,, cuffs  the  Bcreaming  pazLther  away  from  its  newly, fllain 
feast ! 

The  Indian  10  gone,  but  yet  his  ancient  foes  and  victims 
have  flourished  apace,  and  ipay  nsiurp  their  inheritance. 

Hnrrah!  hoprah!  Arkwiight  and  Fulton  have  not  yet 
conquered  .the  free  earth  of  God  in  this  direction — and 
bound  aU  its  limbs  in  chains ! 

^'The  undevput  astronomer  is  mad" -^ and  the, devout 
sportsman,  may.  be  forgiyen,  if  at  such  ,1^  sight  he,  too,  grow 
mad  and  should  fioQl  to  capering,  and  ^e6ome  something  of 
a  heathen  in  his  glee,  shputi^  as  I  did. 

^'  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  thank  thee !"  Against  such 
unoMLonical  sins  I  hereby  formally  warn  all  other  faithfol 
sons  of  mmrod,  who  may  be  ^Haken  aback"-  under  similar 
cireumstances.     •  . 

As  to  the'  propriety  of  capering  and  throwing  Up  one's 
cap  on  tiie  top  of  a  mountain,  I  must  in  meekness  .confess 
to  its  being  ^^ highly  improper" — "unworthy  the  dignity," 
etc. — ^but  bless  our  soul,  who  could  help  it  ?  Il^ot  any  genuine 
sportsknan,  I  am  sure,  whether  b^  be  "  Venator,"  "  Piscator," 
or  "AnoepsT'^-orall  copibined  as^"!  flatter  myself!" — 
ahem! 

,No,  it  was  not -an  human  nature-^r  more  inclusively/^ 
sportsman's  nature-^to  look  down  upon  a  scene  so  gloriously 
fresh — so.  impregnably  savage — ^hemmed  in  with  its  blue- 
topped  barriers  forever! — ^without  feeling  rich — ^rich  as  the 
discoverer  of  some  new  gold-bearing  island  of  the  tropic 
sea  of  dreams — ^richer  far  than  one  of  England's  ^roud  lords 
when  he  waved  his  h^d  towards  his  fenced  and  great  domain  \ 
for  this,  too,  was  mine — ^was  ours — ^was  all  mankind's — was 
Gton's,  as  {he  executor  for  all  ! 

And  what  if  I  were  guilty  of  some  saltant  absurdities? 
There  werer  no  game  law  iniquities  upon  my  shoulders  to 
weigh  down  my  heels ! — all  this  was  free^  and  the  fatness 
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thereof  iras  mine  fbl*  tlte  winxung— mine  to  be  straggled 
for  manfiill J  inUi  my  brother— mine  to  be  pouched,  carried 
off  and  eaten,  if  my  right  hand  stained  its  cunning  I  Bven 
mj  placid  friend,  Piscator,  felt  irithin  him  the  movings  of  a 
mild  exultation,  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  abore  it  in 
calm  blessing,  and  peacefully  smiled  t 

Here  and  there  the  white  mist-clouds  la^  along  ike  hiH* 
udes  above  them — seeming  to  form  high  up  against  the 
purpled  green  the  serial  double  of  the  lakes — and  there,  no 
doubt,  the  swift-winged  swallows — ^though  we  couldn't  see 
them — dived  ihrough  the  fleecy  waves  like  brook-trout,  and 
the  fish-hawk  swooped  like  the  ravenous  salmon-^  they 
didn't  at  them  belowl 

Of  this  we  had  much  more  palpable  evid^ce,  for  we  saw 
many  of  them  rise,  beating  their  wings  with  ezultittg  screams 
as  they  went  circling  up  and  up,  bearing  a  three  to  a  five 
pounder  in  thehr  talons.  Fat  pickings  for  fish-hawks,  any 
how,  in  these  thirty  odd  lakes !  How  I  envied  the  rascals, 
and  wished  to  hear  the  war-cry  of  a  bald  eagle,  and  see 
him  come  down  from  the  clouds  above,  hurled  swifUy,  like 
the  bolt  he  once  bore,  upon  resistless  wings,  to  strike  the 
gluttons  and  make  them  drop  their  struggling  prey,  and 
then  to  see  the  conquering  robber  pause  and  dive  with  a 
roar  of  plumes  down  the  still  air  and  snatch  the  glistening 
spoil  before  it  reached  the  wave  again. 

These  are  the  quick,  fierce  battles  of  the  aii^kings  that 
we  sometimes  see  from  such  a  perch ! 

But  let  us  count  our  riches  over,  and  name  their  names 
and  places  that  we  may  know  them. 

Sheer  down  from  our  pinnacle  on  the  northern  side  lies 
Lake  Pleasant — a  great  white  opal,  with  an  emerald  in  the 
centre.    This  is 

The  o^tela  JrrdL  of  tlie  «weaii0t»'' 
and  old  earth  wears  it  proudly  for  its  beauty,  and  its  name 
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If  most  happily  nam^  Its  shi^  is  somewhat  irregulaJr, 
and  its  length  is  fo v  miles^  with  an  average  breadth  of  two 
miles,  and  a^depth  of  «izty  fe^t  At  the  opposite  eztr^nitj 
is  the  narrow  but  deep  outlet  which  forms  the  Sockendog 
Biyer,  after  passing  through  Oi»gaiikunck  Bi^,  a.  few.  miles 
farther  on,  and  then  strike^  off  to  the  north-east,  a  boU 
and  boisterous  sdountain  stcean^  clattering  among  the  hills 
until  it  looses  itself  in  the  great  Hudson,  as  its  western 
branch*  ,      / 

The  shores  of  Lake  Pleasant  have  quite  a  eulMvated  a9peQt 
— this  is  of  course  comparatiTe.  A  number  of  beai^tiful 
gra^^  furmsi  are  opened  to  view  around  its  rolling  shores 
down  to  the  water's  edg^.  Thej  are  v^ry  rudely  culttrated 
yet,  but  they  might  be  made  surpassingly  lovely  some  day.  ^ 

At  the  K*.  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Pleasant  is  the  inlet  of 
Bound  Lake,  which  is  about  half  a  ipile  in  length.  Bound 
Lakel  Gloomy,  wild  and  picturesque  Bound  Lake!  twin 
sister  of.  Lake  Pleasant,  ^^  but  gHuider  and  mo^e  ru^e  than 
she!*' — trimmed,  like  a  Titan's  bri^nming  drinking, cup,  with 
low  tocks,  .all  aroun4  and  above  them  the  unbrokw  forest 
planting  up  to  blue^opped  hills.  0ow  d^ep,  aosteze  and 
solemn  i^  repose. 

What  a  shadow  bsside  the  sunny  loveHnesaof  its  contrasted 
sisfeer !  It  is  three  milflB  both  wayBy  and  deeper  than  Lake 
Pleatont  There  is  no  sign  of  i^tivation  upon  its  savage 
shores,  ^xc^t  at  the  outlet.  It  has  several  inlets,  whieh  go 
glimmering  faintly  through  the  narrow  valleys  towards  the 
north-west.  They  connect  it  jrtill  with  smaller  lakes.  Echo 
Lake,  Lake  Sound^  and — 0 !  euj^hoiuous  accord ! — Mud 
Lake! 

When  a  few  miles  to  the  west  anothf  r  chain  comEdences  with 
Lcftig  Lake,  which  is  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length  by  a 
half  in  width.  This  connects  with  Fly  LaJce,  which  is 
smaller  still,  and  thifl  with  Falls  Lake,  about  the  same  siz^ 
which  outlets  into  Piseco,  eleven  miles. west.    This  is  a 
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famous  lake,  and  is  about  seyen  miles  long  and  twelre 
wide.  Throngh  its  outlet,  West  Riyer,  it  is  one  of  the 
feeders  of  Sockendog  BiTor,  irUch  fonns  the  irest  braneb 
of  the ,  Hudson. 

This,  too,  is  a  lowelj  kke,  partaking  of  manj  of  the 
features  of  Lake  Pleasant.  There  is  some  rude  presenee  ef 
civilization  on^  the  north  end  and  eastern  side,  where  a  few 
farms  and  a  small  Tillage  are  to  be  seen  Along  the  smoothly 
nndnlating  shore,  l^e  country  opens  level  to  the  south-east, 
but  on  the  north-west  the  Panther  mountain  beatleft  over  it 
protectingly  stem. 

This,  lake  has  been  made  renowned. among  sportsatfen  bj 
the  feats  of  the  noted  Kseco  Olub— -a  fraternal  band  who 
went  thither  once  a  jear  upon  a  doTout  pilgrimage  to  ofler 
up  a  sacrificial  hecatomb  of  fish  bones  and  buck's  horns  to 
the  manes  of  their  hirsute  progenitor^  Ham  I  After  reiy 
nearly  exhausting  its  watets  and  shores,  ihey  haye  deserted 
them,  and  are  now  threatening  eome  one  of  the  wilder  lakes 
we  see  towards  the  north-'west.  Here,  when  we  talk  of 
exhausting  Piseco,  we  must  be  understood  as  when  talking 
of  the  progress  of  civilization-^in  a  companitiye  sense— for 
be  it  understood — these  six  devout  pilgrims  regarded  one 
hundred  pouT^  a  day  as  the  smaU  expression  of  their  fervid 
religious  zeal ;  and  the  beautiftd  lake  fell  into  dis<9redit  with 
them  80  soon  as.  it  refused  to  render  up  this  slight  dinmal 
tribute.'  Sportsmen  of  less  zeal  still  find  it  a  charming 
resort. 

Now  look  away  to  the  north-west,  and  you  can  count  al<Hig 
the  line  of  vision,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  dim  serrated  line 
of  the  Blue  Ariondack,  twenty-five  wild,  lovely  lakes,  upon 
whose  virgin  solitudes  no  Piseco  Olub  has  ever  intruded  with  ^ 
its  exhausting  zeal.  Look  dosely  now,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  trace  the  threads  of  three  'of  the  finest  trout  streams 
in  America.     They  form  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Hudson ! 

fiere  we  are  perched  above  and- in  the  centre  of  the  head 
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Springs  of  that  majestic  river,  and  «ui  almost  trace  even  the 
attenuated  rills  to  their  jnnctiony  and  we  can  see,  too,  in  the 
blue  mountains,  the  dividing  ridge  between  its  waters  and 
the  clear,  gelid  flood  of  the  St.  Lawrence ! 

A  glorious  perch,  is  it  not  ?^ 

First:,  six  miles  K.  W.  we  can  see  Jessup's  River.  This 
is  the  nearest  stream  abounding  with  speckled  trout,  and 
where- sport  at  tAw  $ea$an  m  sure  to  be  abundant.  To  'Hhe 
Bridge"  and  to  ^^ijie*  Indian  Clearing"  everybody  must  go 
first  "  to  feel  the  joy  that  angler$  feel."     " 

This  last  place  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  the  extra- 
ardinary  feat  of  oar  friend  Porter,  of  the  SpirU  of  the 
Times.  We  do  not  venture  to  give  the  number  of  pounds 
within  a  giveti  time-^he  is  ^^tall"  enough  and  his  shoulders 
are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  Responsibility — ^but  we  can 
bear  witness,  from  our  high  and  responsible  position,  in  the 
presence  of  all  these  solemn-looking  hills  and  lakes,  that 
our  ^'  experience^'  at  the  Indian  Clearing  entirely  bears  him 
out  in  the  assertion  of  prodigies  tp  be  wrought  there. 

Then  comes  Whittaker  Lake— hereby  hangs  a  tale !  Then 
comes  the  two  Dug  Mountain  Lakes  and  Season  Lake — these 
are  all  small. . 

Now  comes  Louis  Lake — ^the  next  most  famous. to  Fiseco, 
and  affording  now  better  fishing  and  hunting.  ~  It  is  twelve 
miles  from  the  Spedater,  and  is^  the  favorite  resort  >  of 
those  who  come  for  a^  short  stay  and  ready  sport.  This  is 
one  of  tihe  most  beautiful  of  the  lakes — ^its  outlet  forms  a 
junction  with  Jessup's  River  in  a  few  miles,  aqd  is  thence 
called  Indian  ^River  to  its  junction  with  the  east  branch  of 
the  Hudson. 

But  I  have  not  space  for  more  particular  enumeration.  I 
must  pass  to  the  curious  Trinity  of  the  Cedar  Lakes,  which 
empty,  too,  into  the  Hudson  by  Moose  River — ^better  fishing 
even  than  t|ie  Jessup's  River — ^and  here  we  are  at  Racquett's 
Lake,  which  is  in  this  direction  almost  the  ultima  thule  and 
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JS  Dorado  of  the  Bportpmaa  eomhinecL  It  is  fourteen  by 
MTen  miles,  aTerage,  broken  into  two  great  basins,  connected 
by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  savagely 
picturesque  of  the  lakes,  and  most  aboonding  in  game  6E 
every  sort. 

Trout  of  both  kinds  are  so  abundant  in  the  great  basins  and 
the  numerous  inlets,  that  the  sport  soon  becomes  fatiguing. 
It  has  twenty-four  islands,  of  from  one  hundred  acres  to  ten 
feet.  On  the  west  side  is  the  inlet  of  a  singular  chain  of  small 
lakes,  eight  in  number,  aQ  of  which  abound  in  both  varieties 
of  trout,  and  the  accompanying  fish,  suckers,  chubs,  shiners, 
blue  cats,  sun  perch,  etc  This  remarkable  chain  extends 
^about  fourteen  miles  north  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is  deep, 
dear  and  ice  cold.  On  the  east  side  of  Backet  Lake  is  the 
inlet  of  Blue  Mountain^  Lake,  which  ia  cold — almost  to 
freesing  point^-^md  like  a  solid  crystal  set  upon  a  snowbank 
of  blanched  sand. 

Ton  can  see,  as  you  hang  suspended  in  mid<«ir  here  in 
your  boat,  the  shoals  of  trout  go  by  m  twenty  feet  water ! 
Think  of  that !  Then  comes  Long  Lake  again — this  time 
in  earnest— for  it  is  twenty  miles  long,  with  an  outlet 
towards  Lake  Champlain.  Here  is  the  difficult  paradise  of 
sportsmen;  and  from  Louis  Lake,  north,  the  moose  beoomes 
more  abundant,  with  its  attendant  train  of  smaller  game, 
and  the  distande,  all  told,  fiK>m  our  perch  on  Spedater 
Mountain  to  Long  Lake,  is  only  oixfy  miUo!  These  are 
the  principal  points  of  attraction  wit&in  the  range  of  our 
utmost  vision  whidi  I  have  here  noted ;  though  now  we  can 
perceive  that  even  yet  there  ar^  more  than  ihirty-siz  lakes, 
the  names  and  distances  of  which  I  have  not  space  to  notice 
in  this  bird's-eye  view. 

But  verily,  this  view  of  this  our  exceeding  riches,  in  a 
land  so  rude  and  unpromising  in  the  mouth  of  fame,  and  it 
may  be  together  with,  the  rareness  of  the  air,  has  sharpened 
our  appetite  for  testing  again  die  flavor  of  the  good  things 
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therein  oontained.  Yea,  our  placid  friend,  Piscator,  atroketh 
his  Btomach  as  his  anticipatiye  eyes  are  turned  towards 
yonder  humble  looking  house.  Let  us  descend.  What  haye 
we  here,  our  tidy  hostess?  Fresh  grenen  peas — a  salmon 
trout — a  delicate  steak  ol  venison — strawberries,  currants, 
cream !  0,  ye  gods  on  high  Olympus !  Shade  of  I^icurus ! 
Let  us  fUl  to ! 

The  blessing  of  Piscator  was  somewhat  curiously  common* 
tated-*-*"  Thank  thee  for  thy  manifold  mercies,  good  Lord: 
Amen.  Verily  a  good  wife  is  a  jewel  unto  her  husband  T* 
Amen !  we  responded. 


«r 


CHAPTER  XXL 

TBOLLDra  IK  JUKS. 

^T&ou.im,'*  BMjMbatb  ater  good  miter;  has  its  mml^ 
bojt  ^^troUiag"  oter  Lakit  PloMt&t  aad  JELoiwd  I«ake,  of  » 
sultry,  pulseless  summer's  day,  after  the  season  has  gone 
by,  has  its  romance;  and  it  is  concerning  this  striking 
feature  thereof,  that  I  propoeie  now  to  lorite. 

'^  Patience  is  a  virture  of  die  serene  godp/'  say  the  meek 
brothers  of  the  angle ;  but  I  say  their  godships  nev^r  sub- 
jected that  sublimest  attribute  to  the  test  of  trolling  one 
of  the  last. days  of  June  anywhere  in  Hamilton  county; 
neither  do  I  belie7e  Old  Nick  ever  thought  of  that  merciful 
dispensation  in  fayor  of  Job,  or  we  should  have  heard  a 

different  story.    It.passeth  all  comprehension' — not  ^^ 

still  imagination  in  bottomless  conceit — "  could !    But 

I  anticipate! 

I  was  extremely  ambitious  of  salmon  trout— or  ^^  lakers," 
as  they  call  them;  and  must  confess  that  my  inner  yisnals 
were  so  preoccupied  by  the  glistening  image  of  a  twe^nty- 
pounder  dancing  in  the  air  before  them,  while  preparing 
to  come  here,  that  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
whether  I  should  be  in  season  or  out  of  season  for  them. 
As  for  my  friend  Piscator,  ini  contented  fancy  had  never 
soared  above  a  bropk-trout  of  three  pounds;  and  when  he 
heard  the  stories  of  these  huge  fellows,  his  large  eyes  would 
grow  rounder,  and  lambent  with  a  liquid  inspiration  at  the 
thought. 

With  what  an  eager  smile,  betwixt  Wonder  and  awe,  he 
would  listen,  while  he  toiled  at  his  delicate  tackle,  renewing 
482 
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Its  parts  and  strengthening  its  joints  in  preparation  for  the 
momentous  struggle!  We  impatientlj  questioned  our  oracle^ 
George  Holland,  as  to  the  chances  .of  success  in  tolling; 
hut  George,  like  all  other  oracles,  was  both  prudent  and 
mjstioal.  He  saw  that  ve  were  determkied  that  it  should 
be  bi  seasoui  irh^tber  or  no ;  that  ife  i^ould  take  some 
salmon  trout,  '^bite  or  mo  bite;"  and  therefore  he  waived 
imswering  our  questioBS  directlj,  but  told  of  his  sucoess/our 
ufeeJts  ago  ;  said  the  day  was  not  yerj  fine  for  'emr— but  wo 
might  tty^  and.  if  they  did  bite,  we  would  probably  take 
some !  Gnooilraging,  veiy  j  and  the.  sly  twioikle  in  the  fellow's 
eye^  stiU  more  so1  But  we  hadn't  c<»ne  two  hundred  miles 
to  be  discouraged,  and  we  went. 

My  friend  had  ^ew-rigged  his  tackle  wi<h  the  painstaking 
skill  of  .true  science— ^while  I,  who  pretend  to  no  knowledge 
of  the  niceties  of  art,  had  left  mine  to  the  experience  of 
George.  The  ^'.shiners"  were  ^ken  for  bait  with  a  dip  net 
at  the  outlet,  and  then  in  a. light  boat  we  Uunched  upon 
the  lake.  We  were  two  ^l  a  boat — which  is  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  as  laid  down  in  the  Journal  of  Lake  JPiseco  Trout 
Club,  which  has  been,  appended  to  Wiley  &  Putnam's,  elegfmt 
edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton.  The?e  it  is  described  ex 
caihedray  as  follows—^ 

The  trolling  is  done  by  rod  and  reel,  each  fisherman 
using  two  at  the  same  time;  the  reels  are  improyed  by 
baying  a  bearing  upon  them  instead  of  a  catch,  so  that  the 
rod  may  be  laid  down  with  the  line  extended  without  running 
oat,  unless  struck  by  a  fish  or  some  other  obstruction.  When 
a  fish  seises  the  bait  the  oarsmaii  quit3  his  oars^  the  other 
is  handed  to  him,  and  he  reels  ^q)  the  line  to  prevent  its 
falling  upoQ  the  bottom,  or  tiie  fish,  £rom  entanglement. 

This,  of  course,  implies  one  fisherman  to  a  boat — ^but  with 
such  an  oanman  as  ours^  we  found  there  Was  not  the  slightest 
danger  c^  entanglement,  with  one  at  each  end,  while  llie 
oarsman  w^  left  free  to  use  the  gaff  without  any  risk  ef 
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onflteadTing  the  boat  too  much  bj  giving  him  two  things  to 
do  at  a  time.  Our  tackle,,  however,  agreed  preciselj  widi 
their  formula,  which  we  give. 

The  tackle  is  of  the  most  delicate  kind;  a  leader  of 
from  six  to  nine  feet  of  single  gut;  with  snell  having  five 
hooks,  arranged  with  two  at  the  end  placed  back  to  back, 
two  more,  one  inch  above,  and  a  fifth,  or  slip  hook,  one  inch 
abote,  which  passes  through  and  securer  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw  of  the  minnow,  which  serves  for  bait ;  one  of  the 
middle  hooks  is  -placed  in  the  back  of  the  bait,  and  one  of 
the  lower  hooks  in  the  tail.  These  hooks  are  so  small  that 
Aej  will  [scarceljr  allow  the  battel  of  a  quill  to  rest  in  them. 

Thus  far  we  were  ^*  conformists;"  and  George,  after  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oars,  paused,  and  taking  a  shiner  from  the 
bucket  in  which  they  swam,  placed  one  upon  each  of  our 
lines.  The  operation  is  a  very  nice  cme — as  the  object  ia 
to  retain  the  fish  in  the  position  of  swimming,  and  keep  it 
alive,  too,  as  long  as  possible,  by  closing  its  jaws  with  the  slip 
hook,  which  prevents  it  from  drowning ;  the  two  other  hooks 
on  the  same  side  are  so  carefully  placed  under  the  back  fin 
and  through  the  tail,  tha^t  I  have  seen  them  swim  briskly 
off  after  an  hour's  trolling.  Oeorge  then  cast  them  off,  and 
struck  out  for  the  deep  water  with  powerful  strokes  which 
made  the  boat  fairly  leap  ^igain. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Fl^^asant  on  tla»  side  slope  beautifully 
over  a  fair  sand  bottoin  for  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
deep  water.  Before  we  readhed  this  dark  transparency,  our 
lines  had  been  reeled  off  to  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  were  trailing  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  far  in  our 
Mar.  Our  oarsman  then  altered  his  stroke  to  a  slow  and 
noiseless  dip,  which  scarcely  rippled  the  calm  sur&ce.  Now 
a  ^^stnike,"  if  we  were  to  get  one  at  all,  might  be  exacted  — 
and  with  this  skillful  rowing,  our  wake  closed  far  enough  tlds 
side  the  bait  to  leave  it  floating  in  calm  Water,  where  ihe 
trout  mi^  see  khe  flash  of  the  shiner's  side  gleam  slant 
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down  the  cold  depths  of  the  ^' spriag^holes"  where  they 
lay. 

There  we  sat,  stem  and  stem,  Piscator  and  I,  holding  our 
poles-  erect,  lika  statues,  petrified .  hy  oar  own  eagerness, 
while  the  angry  sun  looked  down  in  sweltering  wrath  upon 
oar  simplicity.  Not  a  breeze  came  with  its  blessing  to  torn 
aside  his  cnrse-^not  sk  cloud  wept  up  to  the  sky  to  shelter 
us  with '  brooding  wings.  The  pitiless  lake  held  up  its 
burnished  shield — still  as  the  death  of  winter-^to  hurl  the 
sun's  keen  arrows,  yellow  Irith  heat,  full  in  our  faces. 
Round  and  round  Lake  Pleasant  (infernal  mockery  of  name !) 
went  the  slow  b6at,^until  the  silence  of  its  glide  became 
torture  to  me,  for  I  longed  to  hear  the  ring  of  ripples  and 
the  cool  splash  of  oars.  How  I  began  to  curse  the  skill 
of  our  patient  boatman.  As  we  '^(rheeled  slowly  past  the 
island  it  looked  like,  heaven,  with  the  dark,  cool  shadows 
of  its  towering  pines.  How  I '  longed  to  hare  said  my 
prayers  more  regularly,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  lie 
down  beneath  them-r«nd  caught  myself  murmuring  rapidly 
over  and  over,  with  my  childhood's  intonation  of  piety — t.  e. 
through  the  nose— '^  And  now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  &c. 

But  I  cotddn't.  catch  up !  Not  a  bite  yet.  That  would 
have  been  some  comfort  I  I  moaned  as  I  tosded  my  basting 
limbs  to  and  fro. 

^^  Curse  p31  sahnon-^trout !  would  that  the  bull-frogs  and 
mud-cats  had  ye  in  the  spawn — ^hope  ye  may  all  be  toasted 
alive  upon  the  trident  of  the  god  of  waters — ye  illusory 
imps — ^ye  speckled  whelps,  hag-bom — may  it  be  the  fate  of 
each  of  ye  to  be  frozen  stiff  and  bo  made  into  runners  to 
some  furred  Eamskatkan's  dog-drawn  sled ! — ^but  pshaw ! — 
there's  n0  outlet  that  way;  curse  'em  anyhow!  Phew,  0 
scizzors!" 

George — loquitur — *^  Gentlemen,  think  we'd  better  go  into 
Bound  Lake — ^the  water's  colder  and  deeper  there,  well 
have  a  better  chance  V 
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Eg(H-^^  Yes  I  in  tlie  name  of  merey  go  anywhere^-vkere 
its  cold — ^into  Bound  Lake  or  Nova  Zembla.  Wish  Round 
Lake,  Lake  Pleasant  and  aU  the  rest  of  yonr  lakes  were 
boiling  in  the  oaoldron  of  Heda,  a(nd  I  was  sitting  on  an 
ioeberg  to  witness  it-*how  I  would  rejoioe  to  see  the  bleached 
salmon  tossed  up  .mi  the  faibbles  I'' 

Piscator — sokmnly-^^^  bnt  then  we  riiovld  eat  them  without 
the  glory  of  eaptnring  them  alive.  Unless  I  had  felt  them 
play  npon  my  tackle  I  sjiould  hare  no  stomach  for  their 
blanched  sides.  It  is  a  wish  unworthy  a  true  brother  of  the 
angle!" 

'  Ego— ^^  Piscator,  when  yon  die,  the  Zodiac  will  be  the 
richer,  for  you  will  surely  be  translated  into  th^  sign  of 
the  fishl-^-to  join  the  patriarchs  wJio  haye  gone  before— 
Walton,  and  Cotton,  Mr.  Secretary  Bibb— when  he  does 
go  I  A  breeflo !  a  breexe !  my  kingdom  for  a  breese ! 
Geoige,  let  us  away  to  Bound  Lake — this^  bad  cannot  be 
made  worse!" 

We  pass  into  the  narrow  inlet,  an^  tiie  boat  glides  briskly 
among  the  parched  water  lilies,  the  drooping  flags  and  long 
bowed  grass.  A  half  idiie  of  its  winding  way,  and  we  are 
shot,  with  a  long  sweep  of  oars,  into  Bound  Lake.  "  Beau- 
tiful! beautiful!"— I  exokii^od  abud— *<What  a  scene  of 
fairie." 

Piscator — "Verily,  it  seems  promising  for  trout  here,  at 
last^  George.'  They  are  known  to  bite  on  this  deep  water 
such  days  as  this  7" 

Ego — ^^No,  unfortunate  Piscator — ^you  may  rest  assured 
never!  They  woidd  scald  their' noses  if  they  came  near 
enough  the  surface  to  strike,  even  here.^' 

George — with  a  sly  evasion — "It  requires  a  breese,  sir, 
for  them  to  bite  most  any  time!" 

Piscator — "  Here  goes  with  another  shiner— breese  or  no 
breeze,  we  must  have  a  trout  for  dinner !  Would  that  I  had 
my  hook  of  flics !" 
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llgo— <<  PiBoator^  them  niUUetiiift  Th^iM  1  Wbat  wooUt'ift 
thoa  do  with  flie^  Iier«  !" 

^<Pi8oator*-^We  of  the  btoth^hood  know  t^Mi  to  work 
mirackfly  and  tberefwe  bdiere  in  their  effioacy/V 

Ego— with  a  gasp  and  a  sigh  of  ozhaiuHion^-^^^  I  see !  Ah, 
PiBcator !  PiBkcator  t    The  ruling  pasricn  strong  in  death !" 

>^  George — Looking  behind  him — ^^  A  breese !  There  eomet 
a  breeEe,  gentlemen  1" 

^* Thank. the  good  gods;"  and  I  almost  orerset  the  boat  ae 
I  fifted  up  mj  forehead  el^gerlj  to  oatdi  the  first  eool  brush 
of  its  ooming  wing. 
'  '^  Now  for  a  tront^"  ohneUed  iPisoator,  with  glistening  eyes. 

Ah,  it  ootnes  at  last — so  oool— HBd  balmflj  deticions-HlriTing 
the  white-topped  warelets  before  it-'-on !  on  with  it  oame  the 
black  shadow  of  that  sngel-ridden  clond  to  shelter  ns«  I 
could  have  shonted  for  my  joy — aye,  lifted  up  my  exulting 
Bonl  in  pseans-y  as  cloud  after  oload  came  drifting  on  their 
white  plumes  oyer  us,  with  a  legion  of  airy  ministers  which 
had  come  to  our  relief ;  but  th^t  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  warm 
face  of  Piscator,  shining  with  perspiration  and  expanded  into 
ft  smile  of  pleasing  expectancy  as  he  watched  the  nbrataons 
of  his  line.  I  was  amazed  into  dumbness.  I  gased  upon 
the  dcTotee  in  '^  a  mute  astound,"  when  lo  I  ^a  heavy  jerk — 
a  lurch  and  a  shout,  ^^  youVe  got^him !"  from  George,  made 
me  aware  that  a  fish  had  struck.  •  ''Reel  him  in!"  said 
George,  as  I  hastily  let  go  the  line.  ''Bed  him  in,"  he 
has  line  enough*"  I  reeled  away,  while  Piscator,  too 
generous  to^  show  his  disappointment, .  did  the  like  with 
bis,  watching  at  the  same  time  with  benevolent  interest 
for  my  success. 

It  was  a  pause  of  breathless  interest,  as  I  reeled  rapidly 
up  for  a  few  moments.  "Curse  it,  George,"  I  exclaimed 
petulantly,  "I  feel  nothing— 4he  fellow, has  broken  away." 
He  was  watching  my  line — ^"No!  no!  repl  on^-*you  have 
him,  you'll  feel  him  dbreotlyv"     Seel  I  reel!    reel!   and 
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2I0W  a  few  faint  smrges  whidi  bent  the  rod  slightly.  There  I 
the  flash  of  his  gleaming  side  darts  nj^  the  bine  ware  1  now 
he  has  waked  up !  Tog !  splaah  1  whiz — ^there  he  goes  bound- 
ing clear  out  of  water  on  the  tant  line !  Steady  t  steady ! 
Gborge  is  ready  with  the  gaff.  Now  he  rises  agam — there, 
he  has  it !  Mouldering  oyer  our  feet' lays  a  beautifiil  two- 
pound  laker ! 

^^No  great  shakes  after  all,  Master  George— bat  ahl  what 
a  loyely  creature  it  is.  Here,  let  me  look  at  hiin  weU  before 
his  glorious  colors  fad^.  See  his  long  gracefully  tapering 
body;  see  the  dark  greenish  purple  of  his  richly  marbled 
■back,  how  it  Ughtens  quickly  down  hi3  side,  like  Bjlrer 
burnished  brcHiz^ ;  and  then  thoee  rows  of  spots  ao  regidarly 
placed  along  it— ^he  two  outaide  of  .yellow,  like  gold  drops, 
that  down  the  middle  of  email  carbuncles !  .  There  I  there ! 
the  splendors  are  fading  already  i" 

Beautiful  dweller  of  .the  dark  blue  waters,^  farewell  until 
we  meelL  again  at  the  dinner  table !  Ah,  Piscator !  Piscator  I 
my  hapless  friend !  you  perqeive  the  jealous  Deities  of  the 
lake  have  visited  an  austere  judgment  upon  you  in  permitting 
to  me  alone  the  ^^^mla  opima''  of  the  excursion,  can  you 
not  peroeive  the  reason? 

Piscator — ^^To  rebuke  your  want  of  faith  and  wishes  on 
their  behalf  this  day,  I  suppose  T' 

Ego — '' Infatuated  I  can  you  not  feel  that  it  has  been  to 
punish  your  presumption  in  wishing  you  had  fli^s — when 
George,  *  our  oracle  and  their  High  Priest,  had  already 
revealed  to  you  that  they  would  only  take  living  shiners, 
and  were  not  to  be  fooled  by  mimic  monsters  of  wool  uid 
feathers  I  you  shamefully  discredited  their  sagacity  thereby!" 

Piscator — ^with  suspendiBd  nostrils  and  Ughtning  in  his  eye 
—^*  Pshaw,  nonsense !  I  shall  take  a  trout  greater  than  five 
of  diine  before  we  reach  yonder  shore  I" 

Ego-— compassionately — ^^  Yidn  man !'' 

Again  we  glided  off,  across  and  about^  around  and  around 
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we  went  for  a  irearj  time  the  same  noifleleea  way — ^when 
anddenlj  our  curse  came  agun,  and  I  remembered — 

<«I>oim  dropi  the  breeie,  the  niilf  dropt  down, 
'Twi8  mmI  u  sad  ooiUd  be.'* 

And  then: 

*'  All  in  a  hot  And  oopjper  sk j, 
*  The  bloody  stin,  at  noon,"  &o.  &o. 

I  yeril J  ^buddered  as  I  felt  tbe  hot  stagnation  settle  upon 
mj  forehead>and  my  Inngs.  I  looked  appealingly  to  Piscator^ 
What?  Hocror !-r-the  despairing  wretch !-^the  disappoint- 
ment and  all  has  been  too  mo^ch  for  him !  With  head  thrown 
back,  and  eyes  rolling  wildly  towards  the  zenith — ^his  large 
manly  throat  bared,  he  held— 4he  brandy  flask  to  his  lips  !-* 
the  forgotten  brandy  flask!  and  then  my  time  came.  I 
imbibed  from  it  contemplatively  and  laid,  it  aside  solemnly. 
I  had  rested  the  end  of  my  rod  in  the  gidiwale  of  the  boat, 
and  did  not  take  it  np  a|gain.  I  laid  myself  reposeftilly  in 
the  bow*  The  yamty  of  all  sublunary  things — ^but  most 
that  of  trollihg  for  lakers  t>ut  of  season,  had  been  made 
apparent  to  me.  I  looked  np  to  the  clouds — above  us.  they 
had  vanished^  and  all  was  "a  hot  and  copper  sky:"  as  if' 
to  the  spell  of  some  strange  wizard  of  the  North,  their 
careering  legions  had  been  called  down  and  rested  toward 
the  pole  upon  the  mountain  tops — still! — still  as  if  they 
paused  in  the  terror  of  a  weird  necromancy,  which  held 
them  frozen  in  its  dreadfid  will.  They  were  strangely  piled, 
and  strewn,  and  marshalled.  I  never  si^w  such  clouds  before 
-<-the  forms  were  all  of  white,  with  a  dark  distinct  outline. 
I  became  strangely  elated  and  h^u^hed  out  wildly,  and  then 
muttered — 

^^Aye,  yonder  is  the  pageant  of  our  livei^-4he  substance 
whe)reof  our  realities  are  made,  and  yet  how  strange  it  seems, 
how  it  has  become  so  palpable.  Look  at  it  closely ;  you  will 
9ee  there 
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• 

« Th*  ah^oww  of  ftU  form$  ihfti  ttdnk  «ad  liTt 
Till  Death  unite  them,  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreame  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men, 
And  aU  that  Aith  ereatee  of  love,  decree 
Terrible,  striuige,  ealiliae  and  beaateova 


Every  thing  there,  Piflcator !  Even  to  that  white  throne, 
heaped  up  like  a  reflez  of  the  frowning  3peclater;  and  there 
on  the  cloudy  Olympus  I  can  see  particular  deities  of  Lake 
Pleasant  and  Roimd  Lake*  It  must  be  eonfessed,  Jhat 
though  their  ^  brows  aire  awful/  their  t^la  look  somewhat 
> fishy r  Seel  there  is  a  veritable  representative  of  the 
salmon  hrout  whom  you  have  this  day  insulted !  He  kneels 
with  a  graeeM  bend  of  his  pedestal  fin,  and  with*  open  mouth 
is  complaining  to  tl^eir  Oodships  concerning  you.  See  how 
they  wag  their  misty  heads  and  scowl  the  feathery  bolts  of 
their  ire  down  at  you !  ^  Tremble,  presumptuous  Piscator !' 

Piscator — ^laughing  dolorously — ^^Ayel  aye  I  myPithian! 
Pass  him  the  flask,  George  I^ 

Ego — ^with  a  grandiose  waive  of  the  arm — ^Ko)  ur!  no 
more  brandy.     My  inspiration  is  ther&- 


-AUthegoda 


Are  there,  and  aU  the  powers  of  nameless  worlds; 
Vast  soeptred  phantoms ;  heroes,  men  and  beasts ; 
And  Demogoirgony  -a  tremendovui  gloom  $ 
And  he,  the  sapreme  Tyrant  on  his  throne 
Of  busing  geld.' 

Blind  worm — (I  should  call  you  angle-worm,  Piscator) — 
can  you  not  see  them  ?  Look,  I  say ! — there  is  the  Northern 
Bear,  distinct,  upreared  upon  his  mighty  hinder  parts,  and 
boxing  with  hid  frosty  paw's  the  small  and  feathery  curled 
effigy  of  a '  French  poodle,  which  assails  him  from  above 
with  snarling  jaws !"- 

Piscator — "Bah!  you  are  becoming  a  political  prophet. 
Do  you  see  John  Bull  there  ?" 

Ego — ^indignantly — "  Where  are  your  eyes  ?    Do  you  not 
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see  him  on  this  side  below  the  bear,  tumbling  down  the  white 
cliffs  of  Albion,  from  which  he  has  just  been  brought  by  one 
stroke  of  those  white  gelid  paws^-^with  hoofs  in  air,  and 
upward  mouth  wide-stretched  with  bellowings  ?  (Piscator  is 
an  Englishman !)    Eyeless  Angleworm  I  can  you  not  see  V 

Piscator — ^placidly — ^'No,  no  I  I  have  no  eyes  for  your 
mad  visions!" 

Ego— with  furious  emphasis — ^^  Mad,  are  they  T 


'GaUatwiU 


TEm«  olm  ghost  or  ihe  ghost  of  Jupitet, 

^ades,  or  l^hon,  or  what  ipighti«r  goil8--4M7  V  ** 

A  tremendous  lurch  I  Boat  nearly  turned  over  I  My  rod 
almost  bent  double  I  as  the  boat  is  wheeled  violently  from  its 
course,  and  we,  all  t&rown  as  violently  upon  our  iides,  for  in 
the  w»ke  a  huge  trout  leaped  from  ihe  water,  and  when  he 
falls  back  the  boat  rights,  and,  we  all  look  (bolish. 

G^rge,  vehemently-^^  There,  you've  lost  him  T* 

Piscator,  indignantly — <<  There !  if  you  had  held  your  rod 
in  jont  hand,  instead  of  lr;anting  nonsense  on  your  back 
you  wouldn^t  have  lost  that  twelve-pounder!" 

Ego — ^faintly — "  But  he  didn't  bite  at  a  fly,  or  at  the  hook 
of  a  fly  fisher !" 

Moral — ^never  troll  lake  trout  after  the  first  of  June. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


A  NIGHT   nUNr  UP   THE  OUNGAMUNCK. 

Although  the  most  inveterate  of  veteran  fly-fishers,  Ks- 
cator  had,  even  in  our  short  Purvey  of  these  wild  sporting 
grounds,  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  "higher 
things"  th^n  brook  trout,  and  not  in  the  least  discouraged  at 
the  signal  failures  of  the  first  flights  of  his  ambition  at  the 
great  lake  trout,  he  now  breathed  quicker,  with*  a  yet  more 
eager  emulation  for  nobler  quarry  still!  In  short,  as  our 
guide,  George,  said — "He's  down  on  the  deer  up  Gunga- 
rounokl'l 

The  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar  with  ,the  mode  of  hunting 
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deer  ^^by  torch-light,"  which  has  been  so  often  described — 
bat  I  hare  some  doubts  aboat  his  being  so  with  that  of 
hunting  them  <' bj  candle-light/'  which,  I  beliere,  is  peculiar 
to  the  Lake  country.  TI^s  hunt  must  take  place  during  the 
warm  month^  when  flies  ttre  moot  abui^dant.  Indeed^  it  is 
as  much  to  escape  from  th^  persecutions  as  to  browse  up<m 
certain  varieties  pf  water-plants,  which  dieb  make  their 
appearance  along  the  edges  of  the  marshes,  streams,  and 
lakes,  that  tiie  deer  come  into  the  water  to  feed,  and  thus 
afford  an  opportunity  for  this  evening  sport. 

Yes,  the  ^^  dander'^  of  my  placid  associate^  Piscat(^,  ^^is 
ris!"  He  vows  in  his  mild,  but  not  the  less  significant 
mamier,  that  nothing  short  of  a>  ^^  ten  prong  buck"  wQl 
satisfy  him,  and  so  proceeds  in  li  severe  and  ominous  silence 
with  hjs  preparation. 

The  beautiful  ^^double-banrer' — ^which  had  heretofore  been 
guilty  of  nothing'  more  serious  than  wood-cocb  and  ducks*— 
was  to  be  unscrewed,  taken  apart,  and  dean^  to  the  last 
degree  of  scrupul6us  nicety,  in  preparation  for  the  more 
important  work  on  hand.  Then,  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, it  was  duly  chained,  and  then,  with  a  flask  in  each 
pocket — for  two  kinds  of  ammunition  are  indispetu^ble  on 
such  occasions!  and  a  Well-filled  cigar  case,  he  is  ready! 
And  he  casts  his  eyes  about — something  is  wanting  I  Yes ! 
yes!  the  '^ India  rubber  overall."  For  Fiscator,  like  all 
true  brothers  of  the  angle  that  I  have  yet  met,  has  a  peculiar 
horror  of  riskmg  the  wetting  his  skin. 

I  have,  after  much  study,  accounted  satisfactorily  for  this 
phenomenon,  by  the  philosophical  conclusion,  that  they  arc 
haunted  by  the  constant  appr tension  of  transmigration  into 
the  corporate  forms  of  the  trout,  to  which  they  are  so  devoted. 
I  had  even  ventured  to  hint  as  much  to  PSseator,  but  the 
nervous  dread  with  which  he  evidently  avoided  the  subject, 
caused  me  to  forbear,  in  courtesy,  pressing  it  farther !  Being 
a  lealbus  disciple  of  Priesnitz,  I  have  no  fear  of  cold  water 
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before  my  ej«a;  and  tlierefare  mj  6qm|iiiifiiit  v^  thifl  wtp&dt 
was  otmiiclerabfy  aioiylified,  tiiosgh  I  nuist  ooafaes  to  j(m  I 
bad  «B  aTor-preseni  terrier  of  .tbe  iliea,  wUcb  ^raa  qute  aa 
o&al  to  PSaoator'a  traiiamigratioii,'«iid  ooat  jne  quite  as  moeb 
prepamtion  io  gw^  eg»in|jt. 

I  knew  tfiat  the  oQ  of  pe&nyiojal  waa  %  q>eci$c  a^oat 
tbeir  attacks ;  but  aaide  from  my  aversion  to  tbe  nseu  of  so 
disagreeable  an  article,  I  had  forp>tten  it,  so  that  the  only 
resource  left  me,  bad  been  to  boy  a  green  veil  at  Northfid^ 
iin^l  cutting  a  hole  in  the»  cmtre  brge  enoiigh  for  the  <Brown 
of  my  broad  brimmed  leghorn  te  pass  throagb,  I  had  the  ends 
taken  np  and  a  ^'paokering  string"  nm  loroimd  them,  so  that 
they  conld  be  drawn  eloee  abont  my  neok^^-thns  secnrcjiy 
snrroanding  my  face  with  n  net  which  .wonld  defy  eren 
<<  black  gnats."  Thus,  with  rifle  {which  is  my  favorite  weapcMi) 
in  hand,  and  my  personel  dividend  of  awnmniiiim  in  pocket, 
I,  too,  considered  mys^  eqniiqped  for  the  night  hunt. . 

Piscator  wnfl  charaoteristicaHy  disregardfal  of  ^^  the  flies," 
and  laughed  quite  as  much  at  my  prectations  against  them 
as  I  had  done  at  bis  a^inst  getting  wet.  He  said,- somewhat 
pedantically,  that  '^Fatience  was  a  more  magnanimous  divinity 
than  Prudence,  seeing  tbi^t  the  one  was  always  irritable, 
distrustful,  and  guarding  henelf  against  the  wisdom  of  the 
Higher  Powers,  while  the  other  was  content  in  calm  humility 
to  abide  the  evil  the  Gods  might  send  along  with  the  good  !*' 

Whereto  I  replied — ^^  The  Gods  do  not  send  black  gnais, 
Piscator ;  for  I  have  sufficient  proof  in  their  cdior  that  they 
are  hatdied  in  Acheron,*  and  are  loosed  upon  earth  by  the 
Sril  Deities  to  make  good  men  swesr  against  Jupiter — there- 
fore, I  guard  against,  the  ^crime  rather  than  provoke  it^r-while 
you  impiously  riueld  your  shoulders  against  the  rain,  which 
is  confessedly  the  ohiefest  benediction  of  the  covering  heavens." 

Piscator  did  not  reply,  but  somewhat  petulaxitly  tossed  hi« 
India  rubber  overall  upon  his  shoulders,  and  calling  oar 
guide,  tramped  away,  fc^wed  by  me,  towjurds  the  boat  at 
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the  oatlet  There  we  found  ererj  thing  needful  already  in 
the  boftt.  The  additions  to  its  <Mrdin«r7.  equipment  were  Yerj 
few  aad  simple.  A  stout  |nie  stick  had  been  let  into  an 
auger  hole  thiungh  %  beard  which  h^d  been  placed  across 
the  boiWt  This  stood  some  fow  feet  high ;  and  upon  the  top 
of  it  was  plaeed-a  triaagdar  shaped  box,  open  at  the  wide 
endy  and  whi^  was  intended  4o  hold  the  lighted  candles. 
Thcii  there  was  a  lew  seat,  which  was 'intended  for  the 
marksman,  who-  sat  forward,  just  behind  the  staff  and  box- 
lantsrn ;  ihm  we  had  a  paddle,  which  was  to  be  used  when 
we  reached  the  scene  of  operations,  where  the  ordinary  oars 
were  lobe  laid  aside. 

Now  we  embarked^  and  set  off  down  the  narrow  but  deep 
outlet.  It  here  takes  Vki^  name  of  Sockendeg  rtver,  and  its 
course  towards  the  Southeast  is  through  a  wide  valle j,  between 
two  chuns  of  hiUs.  The  water  spreader  oTor  the  sur&ce  of 
this  vall^  in  raalitj,  though  it  is  so  overgrown  by  the 
<<mash"-  of  tall  grass,  flags  and  water-liliee,  that  the  real 
channel  seems  like  a  dark  shining  ribbon  laid  along  a  rippled 
and  mstlmg  waste  of  gre^m.  Boon  wc^  reached  Gungamunck 
Bay,  wMch  spreads  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  the 
hilhi  rising  Abruptly  en  the  east  It  is  a  pretty  sheet  of 
water,  covered  with  the  white  and  yellow  flcfwers  ef  the  lily. 
So<^ndog  plunges  on  through  a  gorge  by  the  foot  ef  the 
hills,  while  we  turn  towards  the  north<-west,  pushing  through 
the  grass  and  lilies  ibr  the  thread-like  Channel  of  the  Ounga- 
munck  nv^,  which  comes  winding  down  from  otit  a  forest 
of  wild  hills. 

Now  the  TaUey  narrows  rapidly,  lind  the  hills  stand 
marAalled  on  ^therhand  in. close  dark  lines.  The  sifn 
is  yet  over  an  hour  high,  and  its  yellow-gfitter  is  broken 
vpmt  enr  faces  through  the  fors  and  ]pines  which  bristle  on 
Ae  ri^s.  We  are  gliding  with  a  ^stilly  creeping"  glide, 
bepMalh  tfcsir  long  shadci^ws  and  up  tiie  tortuous  vistas  of  this 
mirious  stream,  which  comes  eroding  slowly  down  through 
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the  grass  like  a  great  snake  oat  of  its  lair  of  nigkty  willi 
here  and  there  the  golden  morning  glistening  on  its  scales. 

It  was  a  strange,  ionel  j  scene,  and  a  dream-like  hush  was 
oyer  it,  so  that  we  oonld  hear^nr  hearts  beat  aboYe  the  soft 
lapsing  of  the  deeply  winnowed  oars.  It  seamed  so  wild,  and 
was  so  stpl  here,  that  no  other  sounds,  shonld  intrnde  bnt  the 
splash  of  the  ^plunging  bnll-frog,  the  rustling  ripple  of  the 
wading  deer  among  the  flags,  and  the  mnsicall j  shrill  metallic 
warbje  of  the  black^winged  scarlet  tanager,  from  out  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  hiU-sicie  forest  of  old  pines  and  hemlock. 
Now  is  tho  time  when  the  deer  begiii  to  come  down  from  the 
hills  to  feed  upon  the  tender  grasses  and  water  plants  diat 
grow  in  the  b^  and  along  the  ^dges  of  the  stream ;  and  we 
maj  expect,  any  moment,  when  we  make  the  short  turns, 
which,  although  the  stteam  is,  deep,  ate  often  hardlj  long 
enongh  for  the  boat  to-  lie  in,  or  wide  ^aongh  for  the  oars, 
to  see  a  tawny  head  uplifted  in^  the  startle,  and  reaching  ovt 
from  the  long  grass  ov^r  tiie  chsttmel  to  gaie  at  our  coming 
with  pricked  ears. 

Piscator  and  I  drew  bts  .for  the  first  shot  at  starting,  and 
I  won,. so  that  I  had  the  fcnrwa^d  seat,  and  with  rifle  at 
<<  present,"  I  sat  in  statae-lik^  and  breathless  expectation  as 
we  made  each  turn,  and  came  npbn  a  new  and  always  wilder 
and  more  lo?ely  picture  of  green  islets^  deep  receding  coves, 
where  the  trout  leaped  like,  quick  gleams  of  moonlight  oyer 
the  white  lilies-— or  small  meadows  waving  to  and  fro,  in  liws 
contrast  with  the  gray  and  solemn-looking  boulders  of  granite 
which  are  piled  up  behind  them,  with  the  matted  and  make- 
like  roots  of  the  ancient  pines  above,  twisted  and  twined 
along  their  edges.  I  was  so  lull^*  and  endia&ted  by  the 
constantly  varying  beauty  and  the  presiding  repose  of  these 
scenes,  that,  with  all  the  eager  instincts  of  the  sportsman 
rampant  in  my  veins,  I  could  not  help  hoping,  at  momenta, 
that  no  deer  would  mak^  its  appearance,  and  thus  compel 
me  'to  mar  this  harmonious  calm.    Nor  did  it  happen  so^  for^ 
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contrary  to  our  expectation,  not  one  showed  itself  to  tempt 
me,  although  it  was  three  mites  np  to  where  this  stream 
outlets  in  iBlm  Lake. 

It  wad  in  the  liast  half  mile  of  our  approach  to  this  and 
around  its  mashy  shores,  that  we  looked  for  the  sport  of  the 
night  to  begin  in  earnest ;  and  any  that  might  have  occurred 
on  the  way  would  have  been  incidental,  and  could  therefore 
be  well  dispensed  with  for  the  higher  and  more  placid  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene.  As  we  approached  the  Lake  the  stream 
became  more  shallow,  and  we  were  compelled  at  last  to  get 
out  and  let  our  guide  drag  the  boat  up  the  ripples.  The  sun 
was  now  setting,  and  at  the  first  place  where  the  low  water 
thus  compelled  us  to  land  for  a  few  moments,  we  were, 
suddenly  introduced  to  that  most  inconceiyable  torment,  the 
black  gnat ! 

As  the  shades  of  evening  advance,  these  gnats,  which  at 
first  hover  near  the  surface  of  the  Water,  rise  slowly  on  the 
strata  of  miasmatic  air.  Wishing  to  examine  some  object  on 
the  sand-bar  more  closely,  I  stooped,  when  instantly,  as  if  an 
infinitesimal  shower  of  red-hot  sand  or  fine  vitriol  drops 
had  been  dashed  into  my  face  and  eyes,  I  felt  them — ^blister- 
ing against  neck  and  bosom,  up  sleeves  and  pants,  they  at 
once  invested  me' in  a  maddening  reality  of  the  fabled  terrors 
of  the  shirt  of  Nessus !  No  imagination  is  sufficiiently  vivid 
to  conceive  the  intensity  of  that  keen-poisoned,  stinging 
'nettle-rash  with  which  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  assailed 
by  this  invisible  torturer  from  Acheron,  rising  to  meet  us  on 
its  thick,  pestilent'  airs.  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant  at 
first,  and,  blinded  with  the  pain,  rushed  with  the  instinct  of 
the  cold  water  man,  to  plunge  my  face  in  the  stream  for 
relief.  This  was,  fortunately,  the  best  thing  I  could  have 
done;  and  I  now  gasped  out,  ** George!  George!  what  is 
it !"  "  The  gnats,  sir !  the  gnats — ^you  had  better  put  on 
your  veil !" 

I  did  so  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  when  I  turned,  there 
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stood  Piscator,  -with  a  wild  look  of  endurance,  eamestlj 
fighting  away  at  his  inyisible  torturers  with  a  leafy  bough 
which  he  had  plucked;  his  warm  face  glowed  again  with 
the  malignant  ardor  of  their  stings,  and  he  stopped  at 
intervals  in  the  fierce  battle  to. rub  his  goaded  limbs,  and 
fairly  danced  in  the  restless  shifting  of  his  feet.  Suffering 
as  I  was,  or  rather,  had  been,  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  comical  sight.  But  he  did  not  regard  me,  and  coo% 
proceeded  to  stuff  the  legs  of  his  pants  down  his  boot-tops, 
to  protect  himself  fr#m  their  assaults  in  that  quarter;  and 
then  turning  up  his  coat  collar,  tied  his  handkerchief  about 
his  ears,  and  soon,  with  recovered  equinimaty,  came  aimlmg 
to  his  seat  in  the  boat^  while  the  bough  played  yet  faster 
about  his  face.  I  could  but  wondw  at  the  man.  I  watched 
him  in  utter  amaze;  puzzled  whether  most  to  admire  the 
thickness  of  his  skin  or  the  immovability  of  his  temper. 
As  soon  as  the  boat  was  in  motion  they  left  us,  for  they 
were  drifted  behind  on  air-currents  in  our  wake. 

We  were  soon  at  the  wider  mash  meadows,  which  indicated 
our  approach^  to  the  outlet  of  Elm  Lake,  and  here  was  the 
ground  where  the  night  hunt  was  to  commence.  Darkness 
had  not  not  yet  settled  down,  and  until  it  came  our  lights 
would  be  of  no  avail ;  so  the  oars  were  hid,  and  the  boat 
run  through  the  mash  to  shore,  and  tl^ere  we  were  to  stand 
until  it  became  dark  enough  to  light  the  candles  1 

We  stood  underneath  the  bordering  pines,  and  as  soon 
as  we  became  stationary — ^heavens  and  earth ! .  the  dusky  air 
thickened  with  the  black  and  venomous  swarms  of  mosquitos, 
flies  and  gnats,  and  the  hungry  diapason  of  their  blistering 
music  was  fairly  roared  into  our  ears !  No  herd  of  famished 
wolves  was  ever  so  desperately  ravenous  as  this  fierce  multi- 
tude 9eemed  to  be— for  aa  I  was  fully  protected  by  my  veil, 
I  could  afford  to  be  philosophical  in  my  observations  on  the 
Buffering  of  the  two  outside  unfortunates. 

George  was  very  loquacious,  and  having  provided  himself 
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mih  a  thick  boughy  kept  that  in  motion  with  his  words; 
for  he  seemed  to  have  a  desperate  sort  of  feeling  that  he 
mnst  keep  up  our  courage  and  his  own  by  talking,  or  else 
we  would  be  compelled  to  give  in!  He  amused  us  in  this 
trying  interval  with  many  stories  of  his  bold  adventuring 
through  these  northern  snows  (a  fortunate  contrast!)  in 
hunting  the  dangerous  moose.  While  Piscator  pu£fed  his 
segar — ^patiently  fought  in  open  battle  his  myriad  foes,-  and 
smiled  appreciatingly  through  his  torture  as  the  stories  sped* 
How  I  admired  the  superhuman  heroism  of  the  man ! 

I  coul4  not  help  enjoying  the  forlorn  and  melancholy 
efforts  of  the  guide  to  be  merry  in  his  suffering.  '  But  the 
night  settled  rapidly,  though  it  brought  no  alleviation  of  the 
plague  of  flies,  which  on  warm  evenings  most  abound  after 
sunset  for  some  hours.  Now  George  stepped  cautiously  to 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  taking  the  candles  from  the  box, 
proceeded  to  light  them  and  place  them  in  the  triangular 
box  on  the  staff  at  the  bow.  Then  with  great  care  we 
noiselessly  took  our  seats,  and  Jie  paddled  the  boat  with 
surprising  stillness  up  the  outlet.  Mine  was  the. foremost 
8eat-*-a8  allotted — and  though  the  light  above  shone  power* 
fully  upon  the  shrubs  and  grass  in  front  of  us  on  the  side 
of  the  channel,  yet  not  one  ray  of  it  fell  upon  me!  So 
with  a  far-thrown  light  before  us,  we  glided  in  darkness  np 
the  channel,  seeing  every  blade  of  grass .  as  we  advanced, 
while  we  were  ourselves  unseen!  But  .the  sky  had  now 
clouded,  and  the  white  mist  began  to  curl  up  befbre  us,  and 
we  only  saw  the  rank  grass  and  elder  bushes  in  advance  as 
it  lifted  at  intervals. 

We  glided  through  the  white-wreathed  silencp  for  awhile,^ 
with  the  mash  ^plants  and  grass  showing  through  the  gloom 
on  one  side,  aud  the  tall  shrubs  on  the  other,  when  suddenly 
there  is  a  splashing  to  our  right — the  boat  stops — splash! 
splash !  splash !  off  they  go  with  a  loud  whistle  as  they 
plunge  away-r-two  .deer  are  gone !    They  had  been  frightened 
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bj  the  incesBant  movement  of  our  hands  in  striking  off  the 
clinging  flies ! 

George  cnrses  strong  and  deep^  ^^sotto  voce,"  and  we  move 
on  into  the  lake  without  a  word  from  ns.  Now  we  are 
gliding  along  its  marshy  shore,  and  the  only  sound  we  make 
is  that  caused  hj  the  low  grating  of  the  bottom  of  our  boat 
against  the  heavy  leaves  of  the  water-lilies,  which  cover  the 
whole  surface  as  far  as  we  can  see,  but  that  is  not  far.  The 
heavy  mist-wreaths  still  cnrl  up  around  us*  and  archyig  to 
our  light,  roll  and  spread  their  whitened  volumes  murkily. 
The  slow  boat  ploughs  through  these  fantastic  shapes  as  if 
it  labored  with  their  weight ;  but  now  and  then  an  eddy  of 
the  mountain  wind  lifts  them,  whirling  in  broken  masses, 
and  reveals  the  dark  shadows  of  the  forest  on  the  shore, 
with  the  shining  flags  that  push  up  among  the  bordering 
lilies.  The  night  is  becoming  chill,  and  we^have  crept  into 
evei'y  cove  and  winding  strait  among  the  inlets  along  the 
shore,  and  still  the  same  slow-rising  vapor  twists  and  rolls  in 
huge  white  phantoms,  bushing  past  us ;  and,  lifting  in  solemn 
sweep  upon  the  winds,  the  jaws  6f  darkness  open  over 
the  broad  water,  as  if  on  that  side  the  abyss  of  black  infinity 
were  yawning  to  engulph  us.  TSo  deer  yet,  for  they  seem 
to  have  been  all  startled  by  our  first  misadventure;  we 
should  have  seen  a  dozen  eyes  shine  our  light  before  this ! 
We  are  cold  as  cold  can  be,  for  much  time  has  now  passed, 
and  chilled,  too,  by  the  disappointment.  Now  we  shoot 
into  a  narrow  eove  between  two  islands.  The  long  grass 
and  shrubs  on  either  side  nearly  meet  above  our  heads,  we 
must  move  with  still  greater  caution  lest  we  brush  them. 
'  Now  the  narrow  way  widens  again  somewhat,  and  we  go 
winding  on,  whilo  our  advance  light  dawns  with  a  strange 
gleam  beneath  the  curling  vapor  upon  the  dense  wall  of  leafy 
stems  on  either  side,  and  we  seem  urging  up,  among  ghastly 
clouds,  the  glistening  steep  of  night.  It  is  a  wild,  unearthly 
scene ;  we  shudder  with  chilly  awe,  for  the  vast  weight  of 
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midnight  has  crushed  the  world,  the  wide  apd  mighty 
world,  into  that  little  circle  of  light  with  ita  wizard  shapes, 
thronging  aboYe  and  around  iis — ^all  else  is  void — ^nothing ! 
nothing ! 

Ha!  dose  to  my  hand  a  little  summer  duck  comes  swim-i 
ming.  That  looks  as  if  there  were  an  outer  world-Hi 
something  beyond  this  wiz^ard  chao5  !  See  it  copies  close  in 
onr  charmed  circle — ^it  cannot  get  away.  Its  great  black 
eyes  shine  still,  as  if  it  were  in  a  dream  of  dazzled  splendors, 
it  does  not  see  us,  it  moves  as  the  sleep  walker  moves,  round 
and  round,  yet  not  away.  There,  I  had  nearly  caught  it 
with  my  hand,  l)ut  it  glided  like  a  beam-eyed  shadow  from 
beneath  my  grasp.     It  seems  as  ghostly  as  all  else  here. 

Hark !  a  splashing  plunge  in  the  deep  marsh  to  our  right, 
t&at  sounds  like  earth— like  a  reality ! 

*"Hist !"  says  George,  in  a  whisper,  "rise  up  !  rise  softly, 
he  stands  there—over  the  bushes — see  his  eyes !" 

"  Steady,  George."  I  rise  as  carefully  as  my  stiffened  limbs 
would  permit,  and  now  the  mist-wreaths  on  an  eddy  of  the 
night-wind  rise  with  me-  Slowly !  slowly !  See  the  antlered 
head  abofe  the  cover  and  the  shining  eyes.  A  shrill,  loud 
whistle — ^I  fire  as  he  bounds — a  heavy  ptange— a  struggle  in 
the  tossing  covert  and  aU  is  still ! 

"  Youv'e  got  him !  you  got  him  that  time,  sir !"  shouted 
George,  and  the  sound  of  his  human  voice  broke  the  spell 
that  was  upon  me,  as  of  a  heavy  vision,  and  with  a  long 
breath  of  suppressed  excitement,  I  plunge  after  him  to 
assist  in  dragging  our  prey  to  the  boat.  It  was  a  fine  buck, 
and  I  had  shot  him  between  the  eyes.  Ah,  that  was  a 
moment  of  cruel  exultation,  but  I  will  not  tell  you  liow  I 
triumphed  at  the  blank  looks  of  poor  Piscator,  when,  as  he 
took  his  seat  now  in  front,  we  discovered  that  the  lights 
were  nearly  exhauEfted,  and  that  there  would  be  little  chance 
for  him  to  get  a  shot  at. all!    The  candles  soon  gave  out, 
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and  we  got  lost  upon  the  lake,  where  onr  bewildered  guide 
oontinaed  to  row  np  and  down  until  nearly  daylight,  through 
the  pitchy  darkness;  at  last  he  found  a  landing  by  acoident, 
and,  nearly  frozen,  we  made  our  way  to  the  ^honse  of  a 
,  hunter,  whose  kind  hospitality  gaye  rest  to  onr  weary  and 
chilled  frames. 


CHAPTER  XXTTT. 

TBOUTINa  ON  JESSTTP'S  BIYEB. 

Wb  could  not  remaiB  quet  long  at  a  time,  for  1117  restless 
friend  had  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial  of  the  ^^  flies"  at  trout. 
After  ally  laugh  at  Piscator's  violent  passion  for  it  as  I 
may,  the  sport  which  lasts  longest,  is  the  iaost  abundant, 
the  most  admired,  and  most  practised, by  the  frequenters  of 
the  Lake-country,  is  that  of  taking  the  speckled  or  brook 
trout  with  the  rpd  I 

The  larger  lakes  afford  good  trolling  grounds,  when  resorted 
to  in  the  right  season ;  but  the  trolling  season,  which  begins 
in  March,  is  too  early  for  the  majority  of  anglers,  who  cannot 
leaye  their  spring  business  for  mere  sport.  But  when  summer 
comes,  business  is  oyer ;  then  the  rejoicing  anglers,  like  chil- 
dren broke  loose  from  sohool,  scatter  fkbroad  over  the  moun- 
tainous places  of  the  land,  literally  gasping  with  panting 
bosoms  for  fresh  air. 

To  su(^  it  makes  little  difference,  when  they  reach  here, 
to  find  that  the  fishing-bounds  for  trout  are  not  close  at 
hand,  but  that  they  Ik^ust  go  yet  farther  from  five  to  thirty 
miles,  among  the  rough  wild  hills,  to  fresher  streams,  amidst 
valleys  deeper  than  these.  It  seems  strange,  to  be  sure,  and 
very  provoking  to  them,  if  they  go  without  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  season — ^to  find  that  these  wide  clear  sheets,  with  all 
their  inlets  and  outlets,  are  but-  so  much  dead  water  to  them 
— affording  no  sport  after  the  tenth  pf  June,  worth  notice. 
But  they  are  soon  over  this,  for  the  mountain  breezes  are 
very  inspiriting ;  and  with  ezpan^g  chests  they  look  towards 
the  blue  ridges  with  emulation,  and  brace  themselves  up  to 
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meet  the  rude  exigencies  of  a  "tramp"  and  "shantedng 
out''  for  a  few  days,  amidst  Btorm  or  suuBhine,  as  the  evening 
heavens  may  send ! 

"  The  Bridge"  at  Jessup's  River,  is  well  known  to  sports- 
men, and  to  this  point  we  made  our  first  fly-fishing  expedition. 
The  eyes  of  Piscator  glistened  at  the  thought,  and  early  was 
he  husied  with  almost  hasty  fingers  through  an  hour  of  ardent 
preparation  amongst  his  varied  and  complicated  tackle.  Now 
was  his  time  for  triumph  !  In  all  the  ruder  sports  in  which 
we  had  heretofore  been  engaged,  I,  assisted  by  mere  chanoe, 
had  been  most  saccessful^— but  now  this  infallible  certainty  of 
skill  and  science  Were  to  be  demonstrated  in  himself,  and 
the  ordiodoxy  of  flies  vindicated  to  my  unsoplustic  sense. 

The  preparations  are  simplei,  and  were  early  completed. 
The  tidy  housewife  soon  had  ready  the  huge  loaves  of  fresh 
nice  bread — the  can  of  yellow  butter,  and  other  minor 
appliances  of  a  feast  in  the  woods — the  main '  condiments 
and  dishes  of  which  we  were  expected  to  supply  from  our 
own  sharpened  appetites  and  skilL  Then  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus, which  was  primitive  enough  io  suit  the  taste  of  an 
ascetic,  as  it  consisted  in  a  single  frying  pan.  Then  the 
blankets,  with  the  guns,  ammunition,  rods,  &;c. 

These  were  all  disposed  in  the  wagon  of  our  host,  which 
stood  ready  at  the  door.  It  was  a  rough  affidr,  with  stiff 
wooden  springs,  like  all  those  of  the  country,  and  suited  to 
the  mountainous  roads  they  are  intended  \o  traverse,  rather 
than  for  civilized  ideas  of  domfort.  We,  however,  bounded 
into  the  low-backed  seat ;  and  if  it  had  been  cushioned,  to  suit 
royalty,  we  could  not  have  been  more  secure  than  we  were 
of  lukurious  comfort — a  fanciful  illusion  which  it  took  but 
little  time,  however,  to  dissipate  in  an  astound,  as  we  found 
ourselves  rumbling,  pitching,  and  jolting  over  a  road  even 
worse  than  that  which  brought  us  first  to  the  lake.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  nothing  but  the  surprising  docility  of  the 
pretty  span  of  glossy  black  ponies  which  drew  us,  could 
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have  saved  us,  strong  wagon  and  all,  from  a  dndden  return 
to  our  original  atoms.  I  soon  got  tired  of  this,  and  sprang 
out  with  my.  gun,  determined  to  foot  it  ahead,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  a  partridge  or  red  squirrel. 

The  wagon,  with  its  thundering  rumble,  was  soon  left 
behind,  and  for  several  miles  I  tramped  on  alono  through 
the  oppressive  stillness  of  those  old  spruce  and  hemlock 
forests^  which  line  the  road  upon  the  hill-side  and  down  steep 
shaded  valleys.  It  was  then  I  observed  the  eztraordi^ar7 
stillness,  which  I  found  characterized  the  woods  there,  in 
whatever  direction  I  had  penetrated. 

I  wondered  for  some  time  what  was  the  cause,  and  what 
it  was  I  missed  so  much,  until  I  discovered  the  almost  total 
absence  of  the  different  varieties  of  squirrel.  Then  I  under-" 
stood  at  once. 

These  creatures  are  the  great  enliveners  of  forest  scenery, 
and  we  unconsqiously  as  mi^ch  expect  to  hear  them  rattling 
over  the  dry  leaves— their  rujstling  leap  from  bough  to  bough 
— ^the  pattering  of  nuts  they  are  unhusking  over  head — ^their 
saucy  chattering  and  defiant  bark— or  to  see  their  graeeful 
forms  leap  across  the  path — dart  up  and  around  the  standing 
trunks  or  along  the  dead  logs,  as  we  do,  to  see  the  trees 
themselves,  or  hear  the  winds  murmur  through  their  leaves* 
Every  where,  except  in  the  tropics,  they  are  ever-present 
and  more  essential  to  the  complete  characteristics  of  forest 
scenery,  than  even  the  birds  themselves.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  at  the  north,  where  the  varieties  <^  the  birds  are 
neither  so  abundantly  musical  or  large  as  in  the  Middle 
States.  I  never  saw  woods'  before  through  which  you  might 
walk  all  day,  from  day  to  day,  for  weeks,  and  moat  probably 
not  see  or  hear  the  sound  of  a  single  squirrel.  . 

I  had  spent  much  time  in  the  woods,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  reconcile  myself  to  this  strange  want,  which  impressed  me, 
even  before  I  heard  the  cause,  with  somethiug  like  a  funeral 
desolation — ^with  the  shadow  of  a  feeling  like  that  which  we 
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would  have  in  Walking  throngli  the  echoing  streets  of  a 
plague-depopulated  city.  I  wad  greatly  surprised  when  I 
found  how  analogous  the  case  really  was.  On  inquiring 
among  the  old  hunters,  I  heard  from  them  the  reason. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chickaree,  or  comlnon  red  squirrel^ 
is  the  only  pne,  except  the  little  chip  squirrel,  they  haye 
there  at  all  as  a  resident  variety — ^for  although  the  gray 
squirrel  has  occasionally  made  its  appearance  for  a  little 
while,  the  black  martin,  ^which  is  very  abundant,  is  said 
to  enter  its  hole  and  destroy  it,  before  it  has  time  to  breed 
much,  while  the  hole  of  the  chickaree  is  too  small  for  it  to 
gain  adinittanee.  Well,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  country 
was  literally  overrun  one  summer  by  a  plague  of  red  squirrels, 
curiously  enough,  too,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  the 
little  deer  mo^se  or  jumping  mouse.  •  The  two  united, 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  standing  crops  of  grain, 
and  swarmed  over  the  outhouses  and  even  the  dwelling- 
houses  themselves,  and  along  the  fences  by  the  roadside, 
and  indeed  through  the  woods  every  where. 

The  people  were  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  great 
loss,  and  even  a  partial  famine,  when  suddenly  the  curse 
was  swept  away  in  a  most  singular  manner.  The  squirrels 
all  at  once  began  to  act  strangely;  they  were  observed  to 
drag  themselves  slowly  along  the  ground  across  the  roads, 
so  that  the  people  could  crush  them  wit;h  their^  heels.  Those 
on  the  fences  would  mope  and  stagger  along  the  rails,  or 
falling  off,  would  be  s^en  in  dozens  hanging  by  one  claw, 
until  they  dropped  dead  to  the  ground.  They  could  be 
killed  by  hundreds,  with  a  small  stick,  and  the  very  air 
became  impure  with  the  stench  of  their  dead  bodies.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  they  were  literally  covered  over 
their  whole  bodies  witn  warty  and  vermillTon-colored  pustules, 
which  looked  very  foul  and  angry.  The  mice  were  visited 
in  the  same  way,  and  nearly  all,  if  not  ally  died  off;  since, 
for  several  years  after,  not  a  creature  of  either  kind  was  to 
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be  seeiii  and  to  tliis  day  they  have  remamed  remarkably 
scarce. 

This  story  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  bat.  one  day  I  shot 
a  young  red  squirrel,"  the  first  I  had  killed  since  I  came — ^for 
lack  of  opportonity-^^-and.I  fonnd  it  cohered  by  this  same 
warty  disease^  which  had'  been  described  as  causing  their 
extermination  so  long  ago.  The  pnstules  were  quite  small 
upon  it,  and  not  so  thickly  placed  as  in  the  time  of  the 
plague,  when  they  were  as  large  as  a  pea  of  good  size,  and 
there  was  not  the  space  of  a  pin's  head  any  where  between 
them !  This  accounts  for  their  not  having  increased  more 
rapidly^-since  the  fact  shows  that  the  disease  continues  to 
linger  with  them,  previenting,  as  I  suppose,  their  arriying  at 
maturity,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

But  I  have  gofte  a  good  way  aside  from  my  theme  to 
narrate  these  curious  facts,  and  must  get  back  to  the  ^Bridge' 
again,  at  which  we  arrired  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
There  we  found  an  old  field  just  across  the  bridge.  It  was 
called  Wilcox's  Clearing,  and  like  all  such  places  I  had  seen 
in  this  fine  grazing  region,  was  still  well  Sodded  down  in 
Timothy,  blue  grass,  and  clover.  Our  luggage  having  been 
deposited  in  the  shantee,  which  consisted  ne^ly  of  boards 
torn  firom  the  old  house^  which  were  leaned  against  the  sides 
of  two  forks,  placed  a  few  feet  apart,  we  set  off  at  once  for 
the  Falls,  a  short  distance  above.  This  was  merely  an  initial 
trial,  to  obtain  enough  for  dinner,  and  find  the  prognostics 
cf  the  next  day's  sport  in  feeling  the  inanner  of  the  fish. 
.  At  the  Falls  the  river  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  wide, 
though  its  average  width  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The 
water  tumbles  over  a  ledge  of  about  ten  feet,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  fine  hole,  while  on  the  surface  sheets  of  foam 
are  whirled  round  and  round  upon  the  tormented  eddies-^for 
the  stream  has  considerable  volume  and  power.  *  ^ 

We  stepped  cautiously  along  the  ledge,  Piscator  ahead,  and 
holding  his  precious  flies  ready  for  a  cast,  which  was  most 
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artisticallj  made,  not  without  a  glance  of  trinmphmg  pity  &t 
poor  me,  who  was  preparing  to  do  the  same  with  the  humble 
angl^-worm.  The  ^flies'  fall — ^I  see  the  glance  of  half  a 
dozen  golden  sides  darting  at  them--^bat,  bj  this  time,  mj 
own  cast  is  made,  and  I  am  fully  occupied  with  the  struggles 
of  a  fine  trout. 

What  a  .thrilling  sensation  it  is! — ^the  bite  of  the  first 
trout ! — ^renewed  each  seas<m,  too,  in  all.  the  .strength  of 
novelty,  when  you^  perhaps,  for- the  fiftieth  time  after  the 
weary  interval  otherwise  employed,  feel  again  the  electric 
tiiock  of  its  pull,  communicated  through  your  arm  to  all 
your  frame — the  heart  bounds  as  gladly,  and  the  eyes  gleam 
in  as  wild  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  for  the  moment,  as  on  your 
boyhood's  first  capture.  But  the  ^ black  flies'  swarmed  by 
this  time  ^th  such  a  wounding,  maddening  buzz  into  my 
eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth,  behind  my  ears,*  and  up  my  Ideeves, 
that  no  mortal  enthusiasm  could  stand  it  any  longer. 

"  Here,  George,  in  heaven's  name  tak^  my  rod !  My  veil ! 
— ^where  is  it  ?    I  have  forgotten  it  !*' 

*^No,  here  it  is — ^I  thought  of  it!"  and  he  drew  it  from 
his  bosonu  How  I  blessed  the  ifellow !  It  was  on  and 
adjusted  in  an  instant — and  then  I  had  time  to  draw  a 
long  breath  and  look  around  me. 

"  Hey !  seven  trout.  What,  did  I  catch  all  those  in  this 
little  while  ?"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  surprise  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  Fisoator's  ^fiies.' 

"I  caught  one  of  'em!"  growled  he— while  he  persever- 
ingly  whipped  the  foam  with  his  flies.  I  turned  towards 
him,  and  through  my  green  veil  his  forlorn,  despairing  face 
looked  jaundiced.    I  was  moved  to  pity. 

"  Try  the  worms,  good  Piscator— here  they  are.  This  is 
not  the  right  time  of  day  for  them  to  take  the  flies  in  this 
river,  I  judge !" 

He  was  soothed,  and  eagerly  improving  the  door  of  escape 
thus  opened  to  him,  took  off  the  flies  and  used  worms  with 
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immediate  and  brilliant  success,  which  brought  back  the 
pladd  smile  to  his  face,  and  he  would  now  and  then  as 
calmly  bmsh  awaj  the  distracting  swarm  of  iies  from  his 
face,  as  if  they  had  been  mere  innocent  motes.  He  had 
only  taken  the  one  with  his  flies  at  the!  first  instant  of  his 
cast — and  afterward,  not  a  singlci  trout  would  rise,  to  them. 
But  later  that  evening  came  a  temporary  triumph  for  Piscator. 
The  hole  at  the  Falls  was  soon  exhausted,  and  we  moved  on 
down  to  glean  the  ripples.  It  was  nearly  sundown,  and  here 
the  pertinacious  Piscat(Mr  determined  to  try  the  flies  again. 
He  cast  with  three,  and  instantly  struck  two  half-pound 
trout,  which,  after  a  spirited  play,  he  safely  landed.  Kqver 
did  I  see  so  proud  a  look  of  exulting  triu!mph  as-  that  which 
glowed  upon  his  as  he  bade  me  ^'look  there  T'  when  he  landed 
them. 

*^  Very  fine,  Piscator !  a  capital  feat !  but  I  fear  it  was  an 
accident !    Tou  will  not  get  any  more  that  way !" 

^^  We  shall  see,  sir !"  said  he '  proudly,  and  commenced 
whipping  the' water  again,  but  to  no  avail,  while  I  continued 
throwing  them  out  with  great  rapidity.  ■ 

I  carefully  abstained  from  watching  him,  for  I  had  no 
desire  to  spoil  his  evening  sport  by  taunting  him,  to  continue 
his  experiment.  I  soon  observed  him  throwing  out  the  fish 
with  great  spirit  again.  I  merely  shouted  to  him  across  the 
stream — ^^  The  angle-worm,  once  moye,  Piscator  V* 

"Yes!"  with  a  laugh. 

As  the  SUA  went  down,  the  black  gnats  began  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  their  smarting  and  infinitesimal  myriads, 
and  we  forthwith  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  dhantee.  These 
creatures,  which  are  the  most  diabolical  pests  that  ever 
haunted  the  air  and  water-side,  are,  I  think,  identical  with 
the  sand  fly  in  Texas— ^where  it  is  the  terror  of  all  low,  sandy, 
bottom  lands,  and  valleys  below  the  sea  range.  It  follows 
the  black  fly,  which  is  about  half  the  size  and  a  good  deal  the 
shape  of  the  common  house  fly.    About  an  h6ur  after  its 
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appearance  in  the  afternoon,  and  its  coming  is  considered 
the  oniyersal  signal  for  retreat  from  the  fishing  grounds,  as 
no  heroism,  not  even  that  of  Piscator,  could  loiKg  withstand 
their  assatdts. 

We  had  taken  about  ten  pounds  of  tront;  and  the  first 
procedure,  after  reaching  the  camp,  was  to  build  a  <  smudge,' 
or  smoke-fire,  to  drive  away  these  abominable  gnats,  which 
fortunately,  take  flight  with  the  first  whiff,  of 'Stnoke — and  the 
next  was<  to  prepare  the  fish  for  dinner,  though  not  till  aU 
had  been  carefully  dressed  by  the  guide,  and  placed  in  the 
cold  current  of  the  little  spring  stream'  near,^  thatihey  might 
keep  sound. 

Now  came  fhe  rousing  fire,  and  soon  some  splendid  trout 
were  piled  upon  dishes  of  fresh  pealed  elm  bark  before  us. 
They  were  VQry  skillfully  cooked,  and  0,  ye  deluded  Epicu- 
reans! let  me  tell  ye!  ye  know  not,  on  your  rich  and 
massive  plate,  the  true  flavor  of  this  rare  morsel  for  the  Gods 
to  smack  their  lips  at,  that 'I  took  up  in  my  fingers  from  the 
bark  dish — ^no,  the  ripe,  high  color  of  the. flesh — the  sweet, 
melting,  luscious,  glorious  titillation  of  the  palate  by  which  I 
was  exalted  there  in  that  rude  shantee,  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  the  sense,  you  cannot  know!  The  exquisite  aroma  has 
passed  away  before  it  reaches  you,  fading  with  the  splendid 
colors  of  the  skin,  and  ye  cannot  catch  di !  Not  all  your 
wealth  can  transport  it  in  the  season,  delicious  as  we  had  it. 
You  can  get  them  so  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  cold  enough  to 
freeze  them  instantly  on  coming  from  the  water,  but  not 
otherwise. 

The  feast  being  over,  then  to  recliue  back  upon  the  fresh 
couch  of  soft  spruce  boughs,  and  with  a  cigar  in  mouth,  watch 
the  gathering  < night-shades*  brooding  lower  and  more  low 
upon  the  thick  wild  forest  in  front-^far  into  the  depths  of 
which  the  leaping  flames  of  our  crackling  fire  go,  darting 
now  and  then  with  a  revealing  tongue  of  quick  light — and 
listening  to  the  owl  make  hoarse  answer  to  the  wolf  afar  off 
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-->to  think  of  wild  passages  in  a  life  of  adventure  years  ago 
amidst  surroundings  fiuch  as  this ;  with  the  additional  spice 
of  peril  from  savage  and  treacherous  foes,  and  then,  as  the 
hushed  life  subsides  into  a  stiller  mood,  see  the  faces  of  loved 
one^  come  to  you  through  the  darkness,  with  a  smile  from  out 
your  distant  home,  and  while  it  sinks  sweetly  on  your  heat% 
subside  into  happy  and  dream-peopled  sluipber !  ^'  This !  this 
is  Hiss  r  the  bliss  of  the  shantee  to  the  Wearied  sportsman  I 
a  bliss  unattainable  to  ike  sluggish  and  jaded  gourmand  of 
the  city  I 

We  were  on  foot  with  the.  sun  next  morning,  and  after 
another  feast,  which  we  appreciated  with  unpallcd .  appetites^ 
we  set  ofT  for  some  deep  spring  holes  nearly  a  mile  above  the 
Palls.  The  morning  set  cloudy,  and  rain  fell,  piteously  for 
several  hours.  During  this  time,  we  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  holes,  after  an  abominably  rough  soramble 
along  the  mountain  side;  and  here  George  set  to  work  to 
construct  a  raft  of  the  decayed  spruce  whidi  stood  around. 
This  completed,  it  was  launched  with  great  labor  into  the 
Stream  ;^and  as  the  day  was  beginning  to  clear  off,  Piscator 
so  far  conquered  his  horror  of  getting  wet,  as  to  agree  to 
start.  We  pulled  noiselea^ly  up  to  the-  spring  hole,  and 
found  it, very  deep,  and  quite  large  for  the  general  size 
of  the  stream. 

The  instant  my  hook  was  in  th&  water,  a  fine  trout  was 
hung,  and  even  Piscator,  who  still  persevered  with  the 
flies,  was  successful  the  first  easty  as  usual.  But  as  no 
further  notice  was  taken  of  the  flies  by  the  trout,  and  I 
continued  to  pull  out  the  noble  fellows  ajAst  as  I  could 
throw  my  hook  in,  he  changed  very  quickly  again  to  the 
worm.  The  sport  was  now  magnificent,  and  ull  the  timo^ 
one  line  or  the  other,  was  singing  through  the  deep  water  to 
the  stniggles  of  a  trout,  and  often  both  at  the  same  time. 
We  found  the  raft  very  convenient,  for  having  no  landing 
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net,  while  they  were  playing  vigorously,  we  would  take  tliem 
on  a  spring  upward  through  the  water,  and  by  a  quick  more- 
ment,  adding  to  their  impetus,  would  land  them  on  the  raft. 
We  took  Several  of  that  most  splendidly  beautiful  of  all  trout, 
the  ^'red  bellied" — ^for  their  bellies  are  as  if  of  burnished 
gold,  heated  to  a  red.  heat,  while  the  spots  upon  their  sides 
fairly  glitter,  while  their  fins  are  black,  bordered  with  white. 

The  moment  they  were  hooked,  we  could  see  their  sides 
flash  up  from  the  depf^s  of  the  hole  like  the  gleam  of  an 
angry  blaze,  and  they  shot  like  fiery  meteors  through  the 
air  as  they  leaped  from  it.  We  moved  on  slowly  down  the 
stream  with  our  raft,  after  they  ceased  to  bite  here,  end  took 
from  one  to  two  and  four  -pounds  from  every  hole  we  passed, 
until  I  became  weary  of  the  sport,  and  even  Kscator  con- 
fessed himself  for  once  to  have  had  enough  of  trout  fishing. 
The  time  had  come  for  our  return  home,  and  now  the  inter- 
minable rain  set  in  again  more  violently  than  ever,  and  our 
guide,-  who  had  fifty  pounds  of  trout  upon  his  shoulder, 
shrank  from  elambering  back  over  the  mountain  with  such  a 
burden,  and  we  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  to 
cetnrm  by  a  new  and  longer  though  more  level  route. 

Of  all  the  dismal  and  exhausting  walks  ever  taken,  this 
seemed  to  me  the  most  so.  A  violent  west  wind  had  set  in, 
daahing  on  its  cold  current  the  colder  rain  into  our  faces. 
We  were  chilled  and^wet^  in  an  instant  htter  starting.  Much 
of  the  way  led  through  a  deep  tangle  of  elder  and  raspberry 
bushes,  which  were  as  high  as  our  heads,  and  bent  with  the 
burden  of  icy  rain  drops.  9o  this  gave  us  a  double  bath. 
We  managed— ^1^  our  guide  did  for  us ! — ^to  get  lost  in  the 
bargain;  had  five  miles  to  tramp  through  the  thick  pine 
woods,  plunging  through  'swamps,  and  stumbling  into  deep 
holes,  over  roots,  dead  trees,  and  rocks.  There  was  one 
comfort  before  us,  at  lea{!t,  the  prospeqt  that  we  should  find 
our  host  waiting  for  us  at  the  bridge  with  the  wagon. 
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On  we  staggered  bravely — splash  !  splash !  drip  !  drip  . 
Above  BSy  nndery  and  on  every  side,  the  gelid  rain !  As  is 
an  incessant  shqwer  bath,  far  more  exhausting  than  a  pro- 
tracted plonge — so  was  this  wading  through  wet  bushes 
beneath  the  pitiless  pelting  rain.  I  am  sure  that  it  abstracted 
a  greater  amount  of  vital  heat  and  strength  from  us  than 
wading  the  same  length  of  time  in  cold  water  would«  have 
done.  At  least  I  never  remember  to  have  been  more  utterly 
exhausted  than  when  we  reached  th^  bridge,  and  found,  to 
our  great  joy,  the  wagon  in  waiting. 

Fortunately,  our  host  hadbeeh  prudent  enough  to  bring 
blankets  with  him,  and  wrapping  our  shivering  bodies  in 
these,  we  hurried  oflf  on  our  return.  It  was  no  use  going 
to  our  shantee  for  comfort^— the  fire  was  out,  and  the  rain 
had  set  in  for  a  week  to  come,  and  it  was  a  poor  affair  at 
best.  Though  it  was  a  break-neck  road,  I  urged  him  with 
chattering  teeth,  to  drive  faster ;  but  the  immovable  Piscator 
quietly  suggested  that  I  should  ^^  tak^  it  easy  I"  .  I  stared  at ' 
the  man,  foi:  I  was  excessively  nervous  and  irritable,*  politely 
wishing  him  in  a  warmer  place  with  his  philosophy.  He  only  ■ 
laughed,  and  as  that  made  me  stUl  more  angry,  I  waf  soon 
nearly  warmed  up  again. 

Strange  as  the  remedy  may  s^em  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  miracles  of  bathing,  I  took  forthwith  a  balli 
of  very  cold  water  on  reaching  htme.*  This  warmed  me 
instantly  and  thoroughly,  and  then  the  flesh  brush  and  dry 
clothes  completed  the  magical  process  of  immediate  transfer 
from  the  arctic  to  the  tropics,  which  my  sensatigns  underwent, 
without  the  aid  of  fire  or  sun. 

I  never  felt  more  delightfully  than  I  did  when  I  sat  down 

to  a  fine  dinner  that  evening  in  the  old  Tavern,  and  very 

much  of  this  pleasurable  feeling  of  entire  comfort  I  attributed 

to  the  prompt  use  of  the  cold  bath.     I  have   mentioned 

Piscator's  hydrophobia,  so  far  as  the  external  application  of 

88 
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cold  water  was  conoenxed,  and  the  faot,  that  when  we  met 
at  table,  he  appeared,  in  apite  of  his  philosophy,  fiar  £rom 
refreAed  or  cheerful,  I  could  not  help  attributing  it  to 
his  neglect  of  this  precaution.  Poor  Piscator,  with  all  his 
poisance  in  ^  flies/  his  appetite  for  that  delicious  trout  dinner 
failed  him* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MOOSE  AND  DEER   HUNTING  AMONO 
NORTHERN  LAKESj 


THE 


I  HAVE  already  furnished  a  description  of  two  modes  of 
hunting  deer,  practised  in  the  lake  country ;  one  by  driving 
them  into  the  lake,  the  other,  by  candle  light  on  the  marsh. 
These  are  methock  almost  peculiar  to  this  Ariondack  region, 
while  there  are  several  more  which  they  practice  there,  in 
common  with  many  other  parts,  such  as  driving  on  the 
"run-ways" — still-hunting,  and  hunting  on  the  "crust"  with 
snow-shoes. 

Deer  are  so  surprisingly  abundant,  that  it  is  Worth  while 
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to  know  something  of  the  how,  the  wherefore  and  the  when 
of  all  these  methods — for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
you  can  get  this  game,  and  an  abundance  of  it,  if  you  only 
go  at  the  right  time,  and  seek  it  in  the  right  way. 

The  two  favorite  methods  of  taking  deer  are  running  them 
into  the  lake,  and  hunting  them  on  the  crust — ^the  first  for 
summer  and  fall,  the  other  for  winter,  of  course.  ^ 

The  proper  time  for  the  first  method  is  about  the  beginning 
of  September — ^wl^  the  down  is  off  their  horns,  and  they 
are  getting  into  the  "  blue  coat.''  That  is — ^the  season  may 
be  said  to  be  then  commenced,  for,  of  course,  the  deer  are 
improving  every  day.  In  three  weeks  more  they  will  be 
^^  seal  fat,"  and  will  take  to  the  water  almost  as  soon  as  you 
start  them,  ^his  sport  continues  until  the  lakes  freeze  over, 
when  hunting  on  the  crust  takes  its  place. 

Driving  on  the  run-ways  is  not  much  practiced  here,  for 
the  run-ways  are  Bo  numerous  that  it  requires  a  large  company 
to  man  tliem  all,  which  must  be  done  in  most  instances  to 
insure,  sport,  since  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  through 
which  of  them  all  the  deer  will  pass  a  second  time. 

But  as  I  could  at  any  time  start  a  deer  within  half  a  mile 
of  where  I  then  quartered,  at  a  rude  farm  house  near  a  small 
lake,  and  that  within  the  hour,  too,  by  the  help  of  the  old 
hound.  Ring,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  several 
times  succeeded,  with  all  the  uncertainty,  in  getting  a  deer 
on  the  run-way.  None  but  a  native,  with  his  fly-proof  skin, 
can  ever  do  much  at  ''  still  hunting"  here.  So  long  as  the 
warm  weather  lasts, — ^for  as  the  whole  success  of  this  hunt 
depends  upon  your  preserving  the  most  perfect.and  statue-like 
stillness,  it  requires  a  test  of  heroism  which  I  could  never 
bring  myself  up  to  meet.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  where 
the  deer  are,  and  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  or  hear 
them  as  they  run  off,  but  your  hands  must  be  going  so 
incessantly,  for  the  protection  of  your  excoriated  face  and 
neck,  that  the  wary  and  keen-sighted  creatures  are  almost 
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Bure  to  see  you  first,  and  then  you  only  get  irhistied  at  by 
them  for  your  pains ! 

So  that,  after  trying  every  other  mode  of  BT^nmer  and  fall 
hunting,  you  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  lakes  at 
last.  Bound  Lake  and  Pleasant  used  to  be  famous  for  this 
hunt,  but  they  have  SeiHeia  greatly  into-  disrepute  now;  though 
it  is  still  very  easy  any  warm  morning  to  driye  ti  deer  into 
this  end  of  Lake  Pleasant,  as  I  have  fouAd  by  repeated 
experiments. 

However,  there  are  other  lakes  at  .hand  where  the  sport 
is  much  more  exciting  and  sure.  Whittaker  Lake  is  now 
more  resorted  to,  and  that,  too,  witli  more  surprising  success, 
tiian  any  other  nearer  than  Louis  Lake.  It  always  has  been, 
and  must  continue,  so  long  as  there  are  any  deer  in  the 
country,  to  be  the  favorite  place  of  refuge  for  them,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  conformatien.  Its  tH^  islands,  and  the  many 
narrow  coves  for  which  it  is  peculiar,  offer  many  facilities 
for  ready  escape,  by  losing  the  dogs.  In  this  hunt  th^e 
should  generally  be  at  least  two  boats  on  die  lake.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  at  Whittaker,  where  there  were 
formerly  two  boats^  To  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  method  of 
conducting  this  hunt,  practiced  by  the  natives  here,  each 
of  whom  is  a  good  oarsman  of  course,  X  will  give  an  outline 
of  what  three  men  accomplished  in  a  single  day'ii  hunt. 

Three  is  the  proper  number  to  act  without  mutual  embar- 
rassment, two  to  man  the  boats  and  one  to  ^^  put  out"  the 
dogs.  This  party  had  two  dogs,  one  of  which  was  remarkably 
sagacious  and  well  trained.  They  shanteed  on  the  shore 
the  over  night,  and  the  dogs  were  put  out  by  sunrise  in 
the  morning. 

The  two  boatmen,  or  rather  one  in  a  boat  and  the  other  in 
a  small  canoe,  took  position;  the  boat  hid  in  the  grass  of  the 
marsh  at  one  end,  and  the  canoe  under  tho  alders  at  the 
point  of  one  of  the  islands.  Iun  a  very  short  time  a  large 
buck  came  splashing  through  the  marsh  in  a  terrible  panic. 
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and  nearly  ran  over  tfaer  man  in  the  boat,  who  shot  him  before 
he  reached  the  deep  water.  The  dogs  were  then  put  out 
again,  and  before  ten  o'olook  Aej  bronght  another  deer 
down  to  the  water — ^bnt  this  fellow  skulked,  swam  across  a 
narrow  cove,  andmade  off  again.  He  did  not  retnm  to  this 
lake,  which  is  very  nnnsiud,  but  made-off  to  another,  Elm 
Lake,  three  miles  distant.  The  dogs  were  not  reclaimed 
until  noon.  After  feeding  and  a  short  rest,  thej  were  put 
out  for  a  third  race^  and  in  a  little  while  drove  in  a  tiiird 
deer,  which  stmck  out  for  the  widest  part  of  the.  lake. 

Both  hunters  started  in  pursuit ;  the  oarsman  cut  it  off 
from  knd,  and  the  boatsman,  who  was  Aimished  with  a  long, 
forked  stick,  across  the  prongs  of  which  a  slip-noose  of  rope 
was  tied,  now  •cude  up  hj  the  side  of  the  swimming  deer, 
and  threw  the  rope  over  its  head.  It  plunged  very  violently, 
but  in  spite  of  its  strug^es  he  pushed  its  head  under  water 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fnrk,*  and  soon  drowned  it.  This 
was  a  fine  doe. 

The  dogs  were  again  put  out,  and«afteru  long  race  brought 
in  a  yearling  spike  buck.  It  came  to.  the  water  twice,  but 
as  it  had  the  wind  of  the  two  hunters,  both  times'  it  turned 
and  went  out.  It  came  at  last'  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
struck  right  out  for  the  open  water.  The  canoe  man  did 
not  succeed  in  cutting  it  off  this  time,  and  it  reached  one 
of  the  islands.  The  boatmad  shot  at  it  as  it^as  going  out, 
and  missed. 

They  then  took  a  position  on  each  side  to  prevent  its 
escape,  while  ^^  Old  Sound,"  who  had  reached  the  shore,  and 
comprehended  in  a  moment  how  matters  were,  swam^  the 
island  and  soon  routed  the  little  buck,  which  now  attempted 
to  reach  the  second  island. ,-  The  man  in  the  canoe  cut  it 
off  this  time,  and  darting  up  alongside  of  it  as  it  swam, 
seized  it  by  its  short  horns,  and  drawing  its  head  back,  cut 
its  throat. 

But  the  bc&tman  in  the  meantime  had  his  hands  full  as 
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irolL  He  had  not  time  to  load  hk  gun  or  see  what  became 
of  the  young  buck,  for  the  other  dog  had  brought  doim  an 
enormous  old- buck,  which  took  water  at  the  same- time  near 
hinu  He  lay  still  and  let  it  swint  out  some  distance,  and 
then  gave  chase.  He  Was  soon  up  with  him  in  wide  water, 
and  attempted  .to  throw  the  noose  OT^r  its  horns.  The  buck 
showed  fi^ty  and  striking  up,  suddenly  knocked  the  stick 
firom  his. grasp.  Then,  with  stiffened  briBtles,  and  a  hoarse 
low  of  wrath,  it  raised  itself  in  the  water,  and  planted  its 
fore-feet  on  the  side  of  the  boat*  -       ^  • 

The  man  was  too  old  a  hunter  to  be  macdi  alarmed,  though 
the  deer  seemed  determined,  to  turn  the  boat  oyer  or  get  in. 
The  gun  was  empty,  as  we  have  said,  but  these  men  always 
throw  a  stout  club  of  heavy  green  Wood  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  to  provide  against  contingencies  such  as  these* 
indeed^  they  frequently  take  nothii^g  else  with  them,  as  this 
is  usuafly  sufScient  to  kill  any  deer.  A  rapping  blow^  across 
the  head  with  this  dub  caused  the  buck  to  drop  back  into 
the  water,  with  his  courage  considerably  cooled. 

However,  it  "soon  renewed  the  fight,  and  as  it  caught  most 
of  the  blows  aimed  at  its  head  upon  its  immense  horns,  the 
man  found  he  had  both  a  tou^  and  a  dangerous  job  before 
him.  The  deer,  in  the  meantipie,  was  making  gradually  for 
the  shore,  and  the  hunter  saw  that  ii(  would  effect  its  escape 
at  last,  if  he  continued  to  fight^^HSo  he  directed  all  his  efforts 
to  turning  it^off  from  shore,  shouting  at  the  same  time  to  his 
comrade  for  help,  ^e  was  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
and  had  received  several  severe  blows  from  the  horns  <k* 
the  deer,  when  his  friend  came  to  his  assistance  and  eh  it 
it  through  the  hi^. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  with  four. deer  as  the  result 

of  one  day's  q>ort,  they  returned  perfectly  satisfied,  as  well 

^as  worn  out,  to  their  shantee  for  the  night.     This  day's 

work,  though  an  unusually  successful  one,  will- stand  in  its 

modes  and  incidents,  for  i^  pretty  {m  epit^ineof  the  sport 
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of  '^driying  deer  into  the  lake!"  The  Piseco  Olah  boast 
of  having  noosed  a  buck  and  taken  him  a  prisoner  to  shore, 
and  tied  him  up  to  a  tree*  But  this  is  a  feat  very  easy  of 
accomplishment,  so  far  as  noosing  the  deer  is  concerned; 
though,  I  suj^Kwe,  no  one  else  would  fanc^  the  troublesome 
and  useless  job  of  getting  the  animal  out  of  the  water  alive. 

The  boatman  often  takes  the  deei:  bj  the  tail,  and  makes 
it  draw  the  boat ;  .and  I  know  of  instances  where  the  perilous 
feat  of  seizing  a  buck  by  the  horns,  a^d  holding  its  head 
under  water  until  drowned,  has  been  performed.  But  such 
feats  as  thip  last  are  as  rare  as  they  are  unwise.  T4ie  most 
amusing  instance  I  have  heard,  though,,  of  these  attempts 
to  capture  a  grown  animal,  is  furnished  in  that\which  was 
made  by  a  party  of  sagacious  hunters  in  this  n^ghborhood, 
a  winter  ago,  to  take  an  old  bull  moose  alive  with  ropes. 
As  this  leaves  the  f^t  of  the  Piseco  Club  far  in  the  shade, 
I  am  tempted  to  give  it.       «       , 

Some  lucky  hunter  had  lately  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
couple  of  moose  •  alive,  and  had  sold  them  to  a  menagerie 
company  for  a  round  sum.  This  set  all  the  hunters  in  a 
furor  to  capture  live  moose.  The  yard  of  a  famous  large 
bull  having  been  discovered  by  a  half-breed  Indiah  hunter, 
he  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  hunters  about  Lake 
Pleasant,  on  a  grand  turn-out  to  make  the  attempt  upon  this 
fellow.  The  snow  was  .very,  deep,  and  the  moose  was  soon 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  men  on  their  snow-shoes.  When 
they  came  up,  .they  found  he  had  backed  himself  into  a 
strong  position,  with  the  roots  of  a  tom-up  tree  in  his  rear, 
on  one  side,  and  a  great  shelving  rock  on  the  other.  He 
was  an  enormous  fellow,  and  they  proceeded  to  -nake  their 
demonstrations  with  most  respectful  caution. 

One  of  the  party  ascended  the  trunk  of  the  inclining  tree 
from  his  rear,  and  climbing  thence  on  to  the  shelving  rock 
above,  from,  as  he  supposed,  a  te(y  safe  elevation,  succeeded 
in  throwing  a  rope-noose  over  one  of  its  spreading  antlers. 
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Another  adTetiturer^  more  daring  than  the  first,  took  up 
a  poffiitien  oa  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  almost  touching 
the  flanks  of  the  animal  with  his  feet,  and  reaching  oyer 
dropped  a  second  rope  upon  its  horns,  and  was  proceeding 
triumphantly  to  give  it  a  turn  around  the  trunk,  thinking 
the  J  had  it  all  safe  now.  The  creature  shook  its  head,  and 
making  a  sudden  plunge  forward,  jerked  the  men  headfore- 
most from  both  rocky  shelf  and  log,  snapping  their  nooses. 
They  fell  against  the  hinder  parts  of  the  moose;  but  as  those 
in  front,  seeing  their  danger,  made. a  great  damor  at  the 
moment,  the  animal  did  not  notice  them ;  though,  as  it 
retreated  back  to  its  strong  positiou,  it  trampled  upon  their 
prostrate  forms  with  its  hind  feet.  The  fellows  yelled  to 
them  to  shoot,  but  as  they  had  irritated  the  moose  in  front,  it 
mado  a  dasl^  at  them  again,  and  they  crawled  out  considerably 
bruised.  Not  discouraged  by  any  means,  as  yet,  another 
of  the  party  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
broken  rope,  and  this  was  immediately  secured  to  a  Umb 
of  the  ftdlen  tree  hnce  more. 

They  now  thought  they  were  certain  to  triumph,  as  the}' 
roped  its  horns  more  securely  than  before,  and  proceeded  to 
throw  8lip*noo8es  among  its'  feet,  in  the  hope  that,  it  might 
step  into  them,  and  that  th^y  would  then  be  able' to  throw  it. 
It  was  very  wary  of  the  ropes.  They  thus  caught  one  foot 
only,  after  worrying  the  whole  day  with  the  creature,  and 
getting  sereral  of  the. party  even  more  seyerely  hurt  But 
when  the  hunter  who  had  this  rope,  and  who  was  standing 
directly  in  front  of  the  infliriated  animal,  attempted  to  jerk 
the  foot  from  imder  it,  it  made  one  tremendous  surge  at  him, 
snapped  the  rope  about  its  horns,  and  tossed  him  into  the  air 
some  ten  feet  in  its  broad,  snow-shoTeling  antlers — ^while  the 
second  hero  of  the  ropes  on  the  log  had  his  legs  jerked  from 
under  him,  and  fell  as  the  first  had  fallen.  There  was  a 
frightened  scattering  of  i^e  whole  party  tikis  time  in  earnest, 
while  the  moose,  with  bristling  sulkia*s8,  retreated  again  to 
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Its  old  position.  The  bnuBed  and  crippled  hunter  who  had 
been  thuB  summarily  tossed,  seized  his  gun,  limped  up  close 
to  the  moose,  ;ind.  shot  it  dead  in  his  rage,  just  as  if  he  had 
any  right  to  haye  e^>ected  any  other  treatment  for  his  folly. 

This  party  ms  thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  single  experi- 
ment, i^id  have  very  safely  promised  their  andons  mothen 
and  sweethearts,  never  to  make  anoUier  sncL 

Bat  crust  hunting  is  by  far  the  most  destmetive  method 
of  pursuing  the  deer  known  in  this  region^  The  deer  fonn 
<<  yards"  on  the  bleak  northern  sides  of  the  moontains,  and 
thc«e  are  sometimes  five  or  six  miles  in  extent^  and  containing 
a^  great  number  of  deer.  They  haye  deep  roads  or  paths 
leading  in  every  direction,  through  the  snow,  and  will  never 
leave  these  unless  forced  by  tlie  dog  to  do  so.  The  deer 
seldom  runs^  fiur,  but  stops  to  fight  until  the  .hunter  comes 
up  and  kills  it  with  his  rifle,  and  sometimes  with  a  dub 
or  axe. 

There  is  a  well  authenticated  instance  in  illustration,  that 
I  ivill  relate.  My  guide  has  been  a  famous  hunter  in  his 
day.  When  he  was  about  sixteen  his  father  lived  upon  &  high 
hiU,  in  sight  of  my  shantee.  In  a  valley  half  a  mild  from 
the  hut,  he  had  a  small  sugar  camp.  (One  bright  mornings 
early  ill  March,  when  a  slight  snow  had  fallen  over  night, 
upon  the  old  crust,  which  was  thin  and  melted  ihrough 
in  places,  Clark,  who  was  a  stout  youth,  started  to  the 
sugar  camp  to  dean  and  set  the  troughs,  as  it  promised  to 
be  a  fine  day  for  the  sap  to  run.  He  said  he  would  be  back 
in  time  for  breakfast,  und  followed  by  a  noble  hound,  he  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

^^e  family  waited,  and  waited  in  vain  for  his  return,  until 
noon,  when  his  father,  overcome  by  uneasiness,  starfed  in 
pursuit  of  the  boy — ^for  knowing  that  he  had  no  kind  of 
weapon,  not  even  a  podcet-knife,  with  him,  he  could  not 
but  fear  that  some  acddfnt  had  .happened. «  He  met  him 
returning,  pantiog  up  the  hill. 
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'^Wliy,  Olark!  what  in  the  ntfme  of  wonder  has  beea 
keeping  jon  all  the  morning?'* 

"  I  got  myself  into  business,  and  had  it  to  attend  to ;  Tye 
been  killing  deer !" 

<<  Killing  deer  ?  What,  did  yon  gonge  their  eyes  oat  ? 
you'r  got  nothing  aboat  yon  to  kill  deer  with." 

^  Bnt  I  fonnd  a  spruce  knot  that  answered  1^ 

The  boy  then  went  on  to  relate,  how- he  had  found  the 
tracks  of  four  deer  that  had  come  into  the  sugar  camp. 
The  dog  pursued  them.  It  shoulil  be  explained  that  the 
spring  thaw  had  commenced,  and  the  snow  was  nearly  meli^ 
down,  except  under  the  shade  of  tbe  deep  ^oods,  where  it 
was  as  deep  as  eyer,  and  the  cr^t  so  thin  that  the  deer  weat 
through  easily.  -  So  soon  as  they  came  to  the  deep  snow  the 
dog  stopped  one.-  The  boy  followed  along,  and  where  the 
Bnow  had  thawed  he  found  an  old  spruce  log  of  great  size, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay  and  left  the  knots  of  the  limbs, 
which  run  back  dear  into  the  heart,  round  as  ever  and  heavy 
almost  as  iron.  Olark  snatched  up  one  of  these,  and  when 
he  came  in  sight  the  dog  immediately  seized  the  deer  and 
dragged  it  down  on  the^  snow.  Clark  came  up  with  his  knot- 
dub  and  knocked  it  on  the  head.  They  then  foHowed  on 
again,  and  in  a  short  time  came  up  witl^  another,  which  was 
served  in  the  satne  way,  and  a  third  also. 

The  fourth  got  to  the  Cungamundc  river,  and  plunged  into 
a  small  hole  through  the  ice.  The  dog  would  £d11ow  on  the 
ice  as  it  swam  round  and  round,  and  watching  an  opportunity, 
seize  the  deer  by  the  nose,  ,and  pulling  back  with  all  his 
might,  endeavor  ^o  drag  it  out.  T)^e  deer  would  place  its 
fore  feet  against  the  ice  and  resist  this  proceeding,  until 
Clark  came  up  at  last,  and  for  fear  his  dog  might  be  dragged 
in  and  get  under  the  ice,  he  ended  the  pulling  match  by 
k&oddng  the  deer  on  the  head. 

This  was  a  pretty  fair  morning's  f^ork  for  a  youth  without 
arms  of  any  kind,  but  those  nature  had  given  him.    This 
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same  dog,  ^^  Old  Sound,"  met  with  a  great  many  adrentm^ 
in  his  day.  One  of  these  is  worth  relating.  His  master, 
with  two  T)ther  men,  were  out  deer  hunting  in  snow  shoes, 
and  on  the  side  of  Bug  Mountain  the  dog  started  three 
deer.  They  followed  on,  and  soon  killed  two  of  them ;  the 
other,  a  fine  young  three-year  old  buck,  showed  himself  to 
be,  as  the  old  man  said,  ^^the  cunningestideer  I  ever  see'd !" 
There  is  a  tremendous  ledge  on  the  side  of  this  mountain, 
which  giyes  it  its  name,  for  it  is  bare  of  ^arth  and  almost 
perpendicular,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  ^^  dug"  down  the 
face. 

The  deer  was  in  full  view,  and  commenced  climbii^g  up 
along  the  edge  of  this  ledge  to  escape  from  the  dog,  who, 
when  he  came  pp,  in  vain  essayed  the  same  feat.  After 
falling  back  several  times,*  in  the  effort  to  follow  the  deer, 
the  sagacious  creature  gave  it  up,  and  followed  along  the 
foot  of  the  ledge  to  the  other  side.  The  deer  looked  as  if  he 
must  fall  from  its  airy  perch  every  instant,  and  they  expected 
to  see  it  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  it  descended  in  safety,  to  be 
met  by  the  dog  on  the  other  side.  There  the  chase  was 
renewed  until  the  old  man  knew,  by  the  manner  of  his  bark, 
that  the  dog  had  brought  it  to  bay.  The  three  hunters  now 
endeavored  to  outstrip  each  other  in  getting  to  the  deer;  but 
the  others,  not  being  accustomed  to  snow  shoes,  got  theirs 
entangled,  in  their  hurry,  and  fell.  The  old  mai^  came  up 
in  sight  of  the  dee^  alone.   - 

He  had  followed  the  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  to  his  great 
surprise  had  not  heard  the  dog  bark  for  some  time.  There 
stood  the  deer  in  the  snow,  bolt  upright,  with  -its  feet  gathered 
up  under  it,  and  with  bristles  raised  as  if  for  a  spring,  but  it 
remained  perfectly  still,  eyeing  the  approaching  hunter. 

"There's  the  deer,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  where's  my 
dog  ?  I  can't  see  him  any  where!"  '  But  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  shoot  the  deer*— ^hich  he  did.  The  animal 
fell  over  in  the  snow,  and  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  dog 
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bounded  np  from  beneath  its  feet,  shaking  the  snow  from  his 
hair. 

Old  Sound  looked  rather  humiliated,  and  seating  himself 
a  little  distance  off,  gazed  upon  his  dying  .  conqueror  in 
demure  silence.  ^'  The  cunningest  deer"  haying  been  baffled 
in  an  extraordinary  effort  to  get  rid  of  its  noisy  foe,  had 
adopted  the  curious  exp^die^t  of  first-  beating  him  down  in 
the  snow  .with  its  fore*paws,  and  then  deliberately  standing 
on  ^is  prostrate  body.*  Dasr  do  some  ugly  things  of  this 
kind  occasionally.  One  of  the  neighboring  hunters,  who 
was  passing,  through  the  woods  on  the  crust,  without  any 
weapon  but  his  pocket-knife,  came  upon  three  deer,  one  of 
which  was  an  immense  buck. 

The  buck  eyed  the  man  as  he  came  up,  until  he  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  him,  and  then  made  right  at  him  with  his  hair 
turned  the  wrong  way.  He  knocked  the  man  down  in  the 
snow,  and  commenced  very  deliberately  stamping  him  to 
death.  He  kept  it  up  until  the  man  lay  stQl,  and  then  he 
would  step  off  a  little  distance  and  turn  to  look  at  his  Tictim. 
If  the  man  moved,  he  wocdd  plunge  upon. him  again  and  give 
him  another  pounding,  until  he  was  content  to  lie  still.  This 
game  had  been  repeated  several  times ;  and  the  man,  idiose 
strength  was  fast  going,  felt  that. he  would  soon  be  kiUed 
if  he  could  not  get  out  of  this  scrape  in  some  way — ^for  even 
if  he  laid  still  the  deer  showed  no  disposition  to  leave  him, 
and  he  must  freeze  to  death  soon  in  his  eqld  bed.  He  now 
for  the  first  time  bethought  him  of  his  knife,^  and  at  the 
expense  of  another  pounding,  got  his  hand  into  the  pocket. 

The  deer  stood  off  a  little  distance  watching  him;  but 
when  he  had  secured  the  knife,  and  managed  to  work  it 
open  with  one  hand,  he  made  a  movement  by  kicking  up  the 
snow  with  his  feet.  The  buck  was  on  him  in  an  instant,^  as 
usual,  and  the  man,  urged  now  to  despair,  rose  upon  his 
elbow,  and  making  three  or  four  savage  cuts  upwards  with 
his  knife,  succeeded  in  reaohmg  the  vitals  of  the  buck  The 
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•tagg«red  off  a  few  paoei  and  fell  dead  ap<m  the  anew  with 
all  its  entraib  let  out.  The  man  got  home  with  great  diffi- 
onltj  and  was  laid  up  for  scMne  time  after  with  his  hurts. 
This  was  a  lesson  he  never  forgot,  and  always  took  a  gun 
with  him  afterwards  when  he  went  into  the  woods  on  a  emst. 

Piscator  and  I  having  determined  on  a  trip  to  the  famous 
Whittaker  Lake,  we  set.  off  on  a  fine  morning  before  suurise, 
and  on  foot,  accompanied  bj  two  guides  and  as  many  dogs, 
weH  trained  to  this  lake  hnntiag.  The  morning  proved  to 
be  especially  warm,  and  one  of  the  guides  most  expressively 
eharaoterised  it,  as  we  passed  np  the  southern  side  of  a  long 
hill— 

^^I  swow!  but  it's  a.yaller  day!''  w«^  gasped  ont  by  the 
fellow. 

I  laughed  heartily,  and  thought  that  might  '^  pass."  The 
little  oxek  performed  miracles  in  dragging  the  ded  with  our 
boat  on  it  through  the  inconceivably  rugged  and  tangled 
woods,  to  the  lake*  The  two  guides  went  ahiead  to  open 
the  way.  We  reached  the  margin  between  twelve  and  one. 
When  I  reaohied  the  gap  of  the  forest,  whi^A  gave  us  an 
outlook  over  the  lake^— for  I  was  some  little  distance  ahead 
— imagine  my  astonishment  at  seeing  four  or  five  deer 
leisurely  feeding  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  on  the  opposite 
shore.  My  first  hasty  impulse  was  to  fire  my  rifle  at  them, 
they  seemed  so  close }  but  then  I  remonbered,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  reminded  by  the  guide  who  followed,  that 
the  lake  wa#  nearly  half  a  mile  wide.  The  deer  had  not 
observed  or  heard  us,  since  we  had  apf^oached  as  quietly 
as  possible. 

I  stood  and  watched  for  some  time  the  graceftd  and 
unconscious  creatures  leisui^ly  creeping  the  lily  leaves  and 
buds  that  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  calm  lake.  What  a 
shame  it  seemed  that  we  had  thus  come  to  disturb  and  rouse, 
with  a  bloody  reveille,  this  happy  quiet.  Ihey  seemed,  in 
their  hill-girt  home,  to  be  utiterly  ignorant  of  man's  harshneaa 
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tn  the  world,  and  the  old  buck  tossed  his  antlered  head,  as 
proudly  as  if  he  were  sole  monarch  of  these  wilds,  Thej 
were  in  view,  feeding  and  Sporting  along  the  water  of  the 
edge  for  a  fnll  half  hour. 

It  would  have  been  a  lesson  for  those^  "  bndge  doctors  of 
the  stoic  for,"  of  whom  my  firiend'  Plscator  is  an  emulons 
disciple,  to  have  witnessed  the  elate  and  eager  longing  of 
the  smile  which  radiated  from  his  face  while  he  gazed  npotH 
this  tranqnil  scene.  His  (fonble-barrel  quivered  in  his  grasp 
with  the  excitement,  and  his  ronnd,  red  lips  looked  watery. 
With  such  a  sight  before  ns,  yon  may  rest  assured  there  was 
no  time  lost  in  dispatching  onr  *'  bite"  of  a  dinner,  prepara- 
tory for  work*  The  boat  was  now  quickly  launched,  and 
the  moment  it  touched  the  water,  loud  and  unearthly  cries, 
deafening  and  sonorous,  rose  from  every  part  of  the  lake. 
I  looked  around  in  astonishment,-  and  the  eyes  of  Piscator 
sought  mine  with  something  of  a  wild  flaring  in  them,  but 
the  guides  smiled. 

"  Them's  the  loons !"  said  George. 

Two  or  three  of  them  nolf  swam  out  fipm  th^  point  of  the 
noarest  island,  and  curiously  approached  us.  I  saw  at  once 
that  it  was  the  loon,  or  northern  diver;  one  of  the  most 
beautifully,  marked  of  all  the  water-fowl.  They  properly 
resented  our  intrusion  upon  their  lovely  and  secluded  breed- 
ing-places, of  which  they  evidently  had  not  been  conscious 
until  the  splash  of  launching  our  boat  upon  their  favorite 
element  conveyed  to  them,  through  some  mysterious  medium 
of  sympathy,  the  warning  of  our  dangerous  approaches. 
Their  cry  is  strangely  human,  and  yet  inhuman ;  too,  and 
there  is  a  wild  and  mournful  quaver  in  it,  such  as  I  have 
always  observed  to  be  peculiar  to  birds  which  frequent 
desolate  and  solitary  places.  There  is  a  strange  and  harmo- 
nious fitness  in  this  which  never  struck  me  so  forcibly  at 
any  other  time,  as  during  our  stay  at  this  lonely  place. 

Louden,  the  '^  yaller-day"  man,  who  was  to  put  out  the 
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dogs  to  drive  the  de^,  was  first  taken  across  the  lake  with 
his  two  dogs,  and  landed.  George^  who  was  now  beginniiig 
to  deyelope  new  traits,  which  we  afterwards  fonnd  rather 
characteristic  of  the  professional  guide  among  the  lakes, 
then  brought  back  the  boat  for  lUL  There  were*  two  islands 
in  thf  lake,  a  mile  and'  ^  half  long,  and  we  were  to  stand 
upon  .he  larger  one.  At  least,  so  Master  George  insisted. 
He,  in  the  boat,  alone,  was  to  .undertake  to  driye  the  accomo- 
dating deer  that  might  swim  intdthe  lake,  along  up  to  us,  to 
be  shot..  A  delectable  plan,  truly !  We  were  to.  stand,  like 
two  innocents,  on  the  island,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  seeing 
our  guide  chase  and  capture  aU  the  deer  that  came  in.  I 
instantly  perceived  that  this  was  one  of  the  knavish  tricks 
of  the  guide,  who,  having  in  some  such  way  laid  the  trouble- 
some sportsman  on  the  shelf,  quietly  monopolizes  aU  the  fun 
to  himself.  I  now  began  to  obtain  some  insight  into  this 
same  Master  George,  in  whom  I  fondly  hoped  I  had  found  that 
paragon^^an  honest  guide.  I  would  not  stand  this  impudent 
trick,  of  course,  since  I  paid  the  fellow  for  ministering  to  my 
amusement,  not  his  own.  The  pretence  was,  that  the  boat, 
with  two  in  it,  would  be  too  much  freighted  for  the  swift 
rowing  necessary  for  overtaking  the  deer.  And  good,  easy 
Piscator,  eager  as  he  was  t6  retrieve  his  lost  ground,  and 
immortalize  himself  in  the  world  of  his  own  self-content,  bj 
killing  the  first  deer,  would  insist  that  George  must  be  right, 
as  it  was  his  business  to  know  better  than  we. 

I  insisted  that, he  did  not  know  bett^,  and  that  it  was 
sheer  knavery  in  him,  and  so  indignantly  urged  it,  that 
Piscator  was  persuaded  at  last;  and  as  I  surrendered  th' 
first  chance  to  him — ^he  was  to  take  his  seat  first  in  the  boat 
I  now  left  them,  and  took  my  stand  on  the  other  end  of  th6 
island.  Soon  all  was  perfect  silence  again,  broken  only  at 
intervals  by  the  clarion-like  whoop  of  the  troubled  loons  I 
watched  two  of  them,  which,  as  I  lay  upon  the  moss,  could  see 
me  only  indistinctly,  and  ,urged  by  their  strong  curiosity, 
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iwam  back  and  forth,  eaoli  time  coming  slowly  nearer  me^ 
until  they  were  so  dose  that  I  oould  see  the  shine  of  iheir 
dark  eyes,  and  the  white  rings  about  their  necks. 

Soon  the  dogs  open  xuYisically  .on,  far  np  on  the  deqK 
wooded  side  of  Dug  Mountain.  It  is  a  short  and  spirited 
race,  and  while  I  lie  abstractedly  tracing  tiie  reverberatidna 
of  their  voices  among  the  mountains — a  splash !  My  heart 
leaps.  There !  The  deer  has  tak^  water  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake.  See,  he  swims  already !  It's  a  noble  fellow ! 
Ha !  be  Is  not  coming  for  the  opeti  water !  We  shan't  get 
him!  He  Swims  across  that  narrow  cotc— nox  he's  out! 
See  him  shake  the  drops  from  his  tawny  hair,  as  he  walks 
deliberately  into  the  woods  again  I 

There  come  the  dogs  I  (M  Tork,  with  his  face  half  white 
and  black,  stands  upon  llie  shore  an  instant,  snufibig  over 
the  water.  In  he  plunges !  What  a  bold  and  rapid  swimmer  t 
He  swims  out  into  the  lake  towards  us.  The  trick  has  told 
— he  has  lost  the  deer.  George  puts  out  in  the  boat  to  medb 
him.  He  tak^  him  in  and  rows  towards  where  the  buck 
went  out.  He  has  nearly  reached  theishore — ^th#  dog  stands 
with  his  fore  paws  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  snuffing  the  air. 
There  1  he  plunges — ^he  has  caught  the  scent  again,  and 
away  he  goes,  with  eager  yells^  on  the  track. 

He  is  off,  and  Master  George  does  not  return  to  us  with 
the  boat  The  rascal  is  out  of  our  reach,  and  is  determined 
now,  in  spite  of  me,  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Knowing 
diat  he  can  invent  some  excuse  whjch  will  .satisfy  Piscator,  I 
swallow  my  anger ;  for  this  is  his  chance,  and  if  he  chooses 
to  lose  it,  well  and  good.  In  half  an  hour  the  deer  is  back, 
takes  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  makes  for 
the  second  islanda  Master  Gdorge  is  off,  and  pulling  with 
his  best  might  and  sldll  to  cut  the  deer  off  from  the  shore. 
He  has  started  too  soon ;  the  deer  has  seen  him,  and  turns. 
They  both  disappear  behind  the  point  of  the  island. 

The  audacious  rascal  I   One  of  us  should  have  been  in  that 
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boat.  The  deer  will  be  lost,  for  the  gon  he  has  is  worthless. 
In  a  moment  we  hear  the  gon,  and  then  all  is  silent  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  He  has  probably  shot  the  deer.  A 
pretty  business  this!  We  paying  this  impudent  fellow  to 
take  the  deer  from  under  our  very  noses.  I  was  greatly 
enraged,  and  it  was  well  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
soon.  But  the  other  dog  has  started  now.  A  noisy  and 
exciting  chase  to  and  fro  along  the  shore  woods.  After 
awhile,  who  should  make  his  appearance  but  Master  Greorge 
again,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  Toice,  as  he  turned  a  point 
of  the  island^  with  some  small  object  swimming  in  the  water 
before  him — 

"  Here's  your  deer !    Here's  your  deer  !*^ 

^'The  de\ril  it  isl*'  I  exclaimed,  for  I  had  now  rejoined 
Pisoator.  ^'  That's  no  deer.  It  looks  more  like  a  rabbit  or 
mu8k*>rat." 

•^'Come  along  down  shore  end  shoot  it;  its  a  fawn," 
shouted  our  redoubtable  boatman. 

^^Why,  you  rascal,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  that  little 
creature !    Take  it  alive !"  I  shouted. 

The  fellow  felt  he  had  his  peace  to  make,  and  accordingly 
did  his  best  to  take  the  &wn  alive.  In  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this,  a  most  ludicrous  and  amusing  scene  occurred^ 
The  dog  Turk,  who  had  lost  the  trail  of  his  deer  at  the 
water,  then  joined  in  the  chase  after  the  fawn,  and  now 
oame  swimming  boldly  out  after  it.  George  had  seized  the 
active  little  creature  by  the  hind  feet,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  drag  it  into  the  boat.  He  had  nearly  succeeded,  when 
Turk  leaped  half  way  out  of  the  water  and  upon  the  back 
of  the  bleating  fawn.  George  must  release  his  hold  to  fight 
off  the  dog,  and  now  the  struggle  commenced.  The  fierce 
and  headstrong  Turk,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  determined  to 
kill  the  game,  and  George  that  he  shall  not.  While  these 
two  are  struggling,  the  poor  little  fawn  would  make  some 
headway,  then  George  would  be  compelled  to  take  up  his 
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oars.  The  boat  ironld  shoot  alongside  again,  and  he  wotdd 
seize  it  by  the  ears  or  tail  to  have  the  same  scene  over 
again,  for  Turk  was  on  hand  to  dra^  it  back  into  the  water, 
when  he  had.  lifted  it  partly  out.  George  became  furiotis  at 
last,  and  his  half-frantic,  halMespairing  screams  of — . 

"  You  Turk !  Get  Awpty,  Turk !  Begone  Turk !"  mingled 
with  the  bleating  of  the  fawn  and  the  angry  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  the  splash  and  sputtering  of  the  w'atery  strife,  pro^ 
duced  a  combination  of  sounds  and  scene  so  irresistibly  cemiCy 
that  I  sunk  to  the  very  earth- with,  peal  upon  peal  of  unre- 
strainable  and  almost  hysterical  la^c^hter;  for  I  enjoyed  so 
immensely  the  agony  of  George,^  that  I  bad  no  time  to  think 
of  that  of  the  poor  little  fawn« 

At  last  this  ludicrous  contest  came  to  a  crisis.  The  fawn 
had  all  this  time  been  making  for  the  shore,  aiid  how  it  had 
struck  shallow  water,  and  was  about  tQ  make  its  escape,  when 
George  seized  his  gun  and  shot  it  through  the  head.  I  had 
rather  the  blood  of  this  little  spotted  thing  had  been  on  his 
conscience  than  mine,  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  seemed  very 
sorry  for  it  afterwards.  It  turned  out  that  the  fellow  had 
missed  th^  deer  after  all,  and  let  it  escape.  I  now  peremp- 
torily put  a  stop  to  that  favorite  joke  of  his — going  alone — 
apd  as  Piscator  had  lost  his  chance,  went  into  the  boat 
myself«  I  was  still  angry,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  abuse 
him  after  affording  me  so  hearty^a  laugh. 

It  was  late,  but  the  dogs  made  another  start,  and  after 
a  short  race,  a  fine  young  buck  entered  the  water,  and  instead 
of  swimming,  attempted,  as  the  others  had,  to  skulk  along 
the  shore.  We  knew  he  was  lying  down,  for  we  should  have 
seen  his  whole  body,  had  he  been  standing  up  in  the  shallow 
marsh.  We  watched  in  silence  to  see  what  the  next  maneuVre 
would  be  when  the  dog  came  up,  when  suddenly  a  gun 
exploded  from  the  woods  on  shore,  the  deer  rose,  and  with 
a  long  bound,  made  for  the  shore.  It  was  out  of  our  rifle 
range,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  inclination,  and  sent  a  ball 
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after  him  as  he  vent  into  the  bush.  It  was  the  presuming 
guide  who  pat  ont  the  dogs.  He  did  not  see  us  as  we  lay 
concealed  in  the  grass,  and  had  fired  at  the  deer.  The  dogs 
came  up,  we  put  them  on  the  track,  and  they  went  off 
splendidly. 

It  was  not  more  l^an  a  minute,  and  we  all  three  stood  in 
open  view  upon  a  log,  upon  which  we  had  rtm  the  boat,  when 
the  deer  came  in  again  at  pirecisely  the  same  place.  We 
stood  still  as  if  suddenly  congealed — ^I  with  my  rod  half- 
driren  home ;  it  came  cautiously  into  the  water  at  first,  but 
did  not  seem  to  hare  noticed  us,  as  is  always  the  case  if  yon 
are  perfe^ly  motionless.  At  last  it  struck  across  the  lake ;  we 
waited  until  it  was  too  far  from  shore  to  turn  back. — ^^  Now !" 
I  sprang  into  the  boat,  which  George  pushed  ofi'  at  the  same 
moment,  tod  we  darted  through  the  wat^.  We  soon  closed 
upon  the  deer,  which  commenced  bleating  as  we  approached^ 
and  it  saW  that  capture  was  sure — but  yonder  came  the  dogs 
swimming  out  to  tis.    We  must  make  quick  wdrk  of  it. 

«  Shoot !" 

I  fired  a  ball  into  its  head,  and  as  it  was  going  down, 
Oeorge  seised  it  by  its  hind  legs,  and  drew  it  into  the  boat. 
The  weather  now  becoming  unfavorable  for  the  continuation 
of  our  sport,  we  concluded  to  break  up  our  shantee  the  ne^ 
day,  and  dipmissfng  our  worthless  guide,  we  pushed  on  some 
six  miles  further,  through  the  mountains  to  the  north,  to 
Louis  Lake,  where  we  purposed  spending  a  week  in  hunting 
and  fishing  at  the  shantee  of  **  Old  Sturge."  His  two  boys^ 
who  were  fifteen  and  oxteen  years  dd,  ofllciating  as  our 
guides. 

This  is  the  most  picturesque  and  loyeliest  of  all  the  lakes ; 
and  here  we  had  abundant  sport.  The  boys  were  extraordi- 
nary specimens  of  the  Wild  Turkey  breed  of  natural-bom 
hunters,  and  proved  to  be  admirable  guides.  These  youths 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  since  their  early  childhood 
the  most  incredible  distances,  in  these  wild  mountains,  and 
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entirely  alone.  They  were  equally  at  home  every  where,  as 
much  80  as  the  wild  deer  they  hunted. 

Old  Stnrge  himself  is  a  '  case '  for  any  country.  He  will 
walk  forty  miles  a  day  with  as  little  trouble  as  a  dandy  would 
feel  it  to  be  promenading  frovi  the  Astor  to  the  Broadway 
hotel;  and  ^Sturge'  will  have  the 'advantage  in  that,  though 
he  only  carries  a  pack  on  his  shoulders  of  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds  dead  weight,  the  dandy  is  burdened  with  an  uxiappre*- 
ciable  quantity  of  live  brass.  He  goes  in  and  out  to  his 
favorite  Lake  twice  a  day,  somediing  as  if  it  were  ^^only 
cross  the  Vray.^'  He  is  a  helter-skelter,  harum-scarum,  good- 
natured,  headlong  fellow,  who  is  forever  blundering  into  the 
most  ludicrous  scrapes  with  wild  anim'ak,  ^nd  yet  has  man- 
hood enough  to  come  out  right  end  up  usually. 

He  always  has  a  number  of  traps  set  near  the  Lake.  He 
was  coming  in  one  xhoming  with  one'^^r  two  old  hunteris,  and 
passing  by  a  trap  on  the  way,  found  a  large  bear  caught  by 
the  hind-leg.  Without  waiting  to  shoot  the  creature,  or 
indeed  thinking  at  alt  of  It,  he  rushed  upon  it  with  his  knife 
to  cut  its  throat.  Bruin  of  course  met  him  with  the  hug 
fraternal,  and  then  commenced  between  them  a  desperate 
struggle.  His  comrades  were  too  niuch  paralyzed  with 
laughter  to  come  to  his  help;  and,  before  he  succeeded  in 
despatching,  the  bear  with  his  knife,  his  clothing  had  all  been 
stripped  off,  and  himself  badly  torn  and  bruised. 

Nobody  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  *  Old  3turge,'  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  doing  such  a  stupidly  reckless  thing; 
but  this, is  only  one  out  of  many  such  madcap  capers.  How- 
ever, he  is  pioneering  a  settlement  to  Louis  Lake  most 
effectively,  by  taking  there  a  large  family  of  children*— most 
of  them  boys,  and  as  hardy  as  young  partridges.  He  intends 
to  keep  a  comer  of  the  shantee  for  sportsmen,  who  prefer 
Louis  Lake,,  and  the  tough,  wiry  old  fellow  will  hold  himself 
in  readiness  to  carry  them  astride  his  shoulders — ^if  they  dteire 
it — thirty  miles  further  into  the  wilderness. 
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There  is  an  amosing  story  told  of  Old  Sturge*8  first  inter- 
view with  a  moose,  which  is  worth  giving  before  we  diamiBfl 
him.  It  was  soon  after  he  came  to  the  country  from  '  down 
east/  and  when  he  was  somewhat  green  upon  the  subject  of 
*  wild  varmints' in  generaL 

Some  one  had  shown  him  how  to  set  his  traps  at  Louis 
Lake,  and  one  morning  when  he  went  to  visit  them,  rifle  in 
hand,  he  saw  a  hnge  black  beast  lying  in  the  place  of  one 
of  his  traps.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  the  Old  Harry 
himself,  with  a  bundle  of  pitchforks,  and  iron-wooden  shovels 
on  his  head — ^bnt  though  mortally  frightened,  and  very  mndi 
disposed  to  run  back  home,  he  concluded  finally,  that  to  save 
his  manhood  he  ^must  take  a  shot  at.it  any  how.  Ik  had  not 
seen  him,  and  he  was  quite  close,  so  he  blazed  away.  Wbether 
he  shut  bis  eyes  or  not,  he  does  not  know,  but  the  creature 
paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  did  not  even  turn  its  head. 

Finding  himself  alive  after  this  desperate  venture,  he  took 
courage,  hid  behind  a  tree,  and  loaded .  again.  He  fired 
again  with  the, same  result.  He  began  now  to  think  that 
it  surely  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  said  that  when  he 
looked  along  the  barrel  at  it;  it  grew  as  large  ajs  a  meeting 
house,  and  that  when  in  spite  of  his  fear  he  aimed  right  at 
the  middle  of  this  great  pile,  the  ball  Would  go  clear  through, 
and  it  would  close  up  again.  He'  says  he  got  madder  and 
madder,  and  wisrse  and  worse  soared  every  time  he  shot, 
until  he  supposed  he  had  been  at  it  an  hour  or  two,  when,  as 
his  last  load  was  fired,  the  great  black  beast  got  up  and  gave 
one  tremendous  bound.  He  heard  his  steel  trap  fall  clashing 
back  against  the  stones,  and  it  was  gone. 

After  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from,  his  trepidation, 
he  went  up  to  the  trap,  and  found  there,  between  its  saw-like 
teeth,  die  veritable  ^  split  hoof,'  for  which  the  old  gentleman 
he  took  it  .for  is  so  famous  I  He  swears  to  this  ^ay  that 
there  was  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  in  the  woods,  which 
remained  for  weeks  afterwards. 
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He  came  into  the  settlement  in  a  great  fright  with  the 
hoof,  but  the  old  hnnters  looked  vise  and  solemn,  shaking 
their  heads.  Stnrge,  poor  fellow,  could  get  no  consolation 
out  of  them.  When  winter  came,  he  went  with  a  party  to 
hunt  moose,  and  when  in  the  yard,  they  came  upon  a  huge 
bull  moose,  Sturge  was  for  making  tracks  as  fast  as  his  snow 
shoes  would  let  him,  yelling —  • 

"That's  him!  there  he  is  again!" — ^but  the  hunters  stopped 
him  with  roars  of  laughter,  and  let.  him  ^hoot  at  the  bull 
until  he  brought  it  down,  when  he  satisfied  himself  that  it 
had  not  the  'forked  tail,'  and  therefore  was  not  the  genuine 
Old  Harry!  But  this  was  when  Sturge  was  young  and 
verdant,  and  his  mistake  after  all  was. no  more  remarkable 
than  many  othe|^  that  have  been  made  at  the  susceptible 
age.^  He  ha9  killed  many  moose  smce,  but  always  has  to  fire 
a  great  many  shots  at  them — ^for  he  says  that  somehow,  since 
that  time,  they  *^mU  look  so  big  he  can't  see  his  sights!" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Hin!rriN€^  blephaitts  in  sotrrH  apbica. 

But  the  <<  Hmiter-KatiiralUiV'  is  not  CQufiiied  to  tlid  ^  irfld 
Boenee"  of  our  youi^  continent.  There  yet  remain  upon  the 
oldest  continent  of  the  Old  World  ^*  Realms  of  Ancioit 
Solitade"  as  vast,  as  savage,  as  difficolt  of  penetratkm ;  where 
action  as  wild,  and  passions  as  nncontroUed  as  tho^e  we 
have  been  witnessing  and  depicting,  find  ^  yerge  and  room 


The  same  andacioiis  qsirit  of  inquirj  and  passionate  abaik- 
don  of  taste,  which  has  characterised  the  half-scientific, 
half-Nomadic  ezpl<»rer  here,  has  carried,  in  some  stage  of 
development,  the  ^^  Hunter-Natmralist"  in  whatever  direction 
the  empire-measuiing  eye  of  Britain  has  been  turned,  forward 
as  the  ^^  surveyor,"  in  advance  of  chain  and  staffs  to  explore, 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  report  of  his  own  free  fancy,  concern- 
ing the  prospective  riches  of  these  remote  lands. 

Thus  a  new  class  of  adventvers  has  grown  up  under  the 
far-seebg  policy,  first  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company, 
and  afterwards,  perforce  of  example,  under  the  general 
military  administration  of » British  colonial  affairs,  which 
aspires  at  once  to  combine  all  characteristics  of  the  Boones 
and  Audubons  of  our  history.  The  stories  of  tiger  hunting 
on  elephants  by  officers  of  the  British  army,  which  have  for  so 
long  constituted  the  staple  of  savage  romance  in  that  direction, 
as  to  render  their  details  now  superlatively  stale,  have  yet 
had  their  effect  in  developing  this  new  British  type,  though 
it  be  but  a  secondary  one ;  yet  the  lawless  magnificence  of 
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action  and  association  wUeh  had  rendered  ihe  character  of 
Pioneer  and  Hunter-iNatiiraliBt  nearly  synonomons  in  renoim 
here,  had  stiU  more  to  do  with  this  result  in  affording  the  most 
extraordinary  and  ilhistrions  instances  of  indiyidoal  heroism 
the  world  ever  saw.  Men  became  emulous  of  this  personal 
glory,  with  which  the  association  of  single  names  with  the 
conquest  of  empires,  first  with  mere  handfiills  of  followers,  as 
with  Cortez  and  Pizaifro,  and  afterwards  through  all  unex- 
pected disparities  of  numbers,  down  to  the  solitary  man,  as 
with  Boone,  had  been  made  so  familiar  since,  the.  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  K  there  were  no  new  worlds  to  discoyer, 
there  were  at  least  new  regions  to  explore*;  if  there  were 
no  more*Perus  or  Mexicos^to  conquer,  there  were  great  herds 
of  peaceful  elephants  browsing  the  unpenetrated  forests  of  the 
yast  interior  of  Africa,  in  the  hunt  of  which  energies  as  rest- 
less and  irrepressible  could  be  expended.  Thus  this  pacific 
and  ciHious  trayeller,  such  as  Bruce,  or  ^'more  merchant- 
like," as  Marco  Paulo  and  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  has  giyen 
fiAce  to  such  Nimrods  on  parole  as  Major  W*  GohiwaUis 
Harris,  R.  Gordon  Cummings,  etc.,  of  the  British  army  in 
South  Africa^  who  haye  lately  made  themselyes  illustrious  as 
haying  gone  forth — ^if  not  Uterally 


-With  a  pine 


For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth," 
at  least  practically,  with  their  sh<»t  rifles  against 

" —^foaming  behemoth." 

The  adyentures  of  these  men  open  a  new  and  yery  curious, 
as  well  as  striking  <diapter  of  ^^Wild  Scenes  and  Wild 
Hunters"  in  the  old  world*  Each  tells  hia  own*stoiy  with  the 
characteristic  extrayagance  of  the  adyenturer ;  but  this  con- 
sists more  in  expression  than  fact.  They  are  both  inspired 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  ^^  Hunter-Naturalist,"  and  in 
their  eager  emulation  of  securing  '<  trophies"  of  specimens, 
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have  done  mnoh  to  iUostrate  the  Natural  History  of  an 
immense  and  irkoUy  unknown  country.  Of  the  two,  Harris 
has  ten  years  the  precedence  in  the  field;  and  to  say  the 
leasty  there  is  a  somewhat  suspicious  resemblance  between 
many  of  the  incidents  in  GommingB'  book  and  his  on  tlie 
'^  Sports  of  South  Africa."  This  ooincidencey  however  naturaL 
from  the  fact  that  much  the  same  ground  has  been  gone 
oter  by  both,  is  yet  strong  enough  to  show  that  Gummings 
has  taken  Harris  for  his  master  and  modeL  As  a  proper 
introduction  to  these  ^'Wild'  SceneSi"  I  shall  give  from 
Cummings  a  general  sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  elephant. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  my  narrative,  it  may  here 
be  interesting  to  make  a  few  remariks  cm  the  African  el^hant 
and  his  habits.  The  elephant  is  widely  diffused  through  the 
vast  forests,  and*  is  met  with  in  herds  g£  various  nmnbers. 
The  male  is  very  much  larger  than  the  female,  consequently 
much  m<Hre  difficult  to  kill.  He  is  provided  with  two  enormous 
tusks.  These  are  long,  tapering,  and  beautifully  arched; 
th^  length  ayerages  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  they  weigh 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  {^unds  each.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator  the  elephants  attain  to  a  greater  size  than  to 
the  southward ;  and  I  am  in  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  tusks 
of  the  African  bull  elephant,  the  larger  of  which  measures 
ten  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds.  The  females,  unlike  Asiatic  elephants 
in  this  respect,  are  likewise  provided  with  tusks.  The  prioe 
which  the  largest  ivory  fetches  in  the  English  market  is  from 
£28  to  £Z2  per  hundred  «nd  twelve  pounds.  Old  bull 
elephants  are  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  or  consorting  together 
in  small  herds,  varying  from  six  to  twenty  individuals.  The 
younger  bulls  remain  for  many  years  in  the  company  of  their 
mothers,  and  these  are  met  together  in  large  herds  of  fronx 
twenty  to  a  hundred  individuals.  The  food  of  the  elephant 
consists  of  the  branches,  leaves  and  roots  of  trees,  and  also  of 
a  variety  of  bulbs,  of  the  situation  of  which  he  is  advised  by 
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hk  exquisite  sense  of  smell.  To  obtain,  these  he^  turns  up 
the  ground  with  his  tusks,  and  whole  a^es  may  be  seen  thus 
plowed  up.  Elephants  consume  an  immense  qtiantity  of 
food,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  in 
feeding.  Like  the  whale  in  the,  ocean,  the  elephant  on  land 
is  acquainted  with,  and  roams  oyer,  wide  and  extensive 
tracts.  He  is  extemely  particular  in  always  frequentii^ 
the  freshest  and  most  verdant  districts  of  the  fotest;  and 
when  one  district  is  parched  and  barren,  he  will  forsake  it 
for  years,  and  wander  to  great  distances  in  quest  of  better 
pasture. 

The  elephant  entertains  an  extraordinary  horror  of  man, 
and  a  child  can  put  a  hundred  of  them  to  flight  by  passing 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  windward ;  and  when  thus  disturbed, 
they  go  a  long  way  before  they  halt.  It  is  surprising  how 
soon  diese  sflgacious  animals  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
hunter  in  their  domains.  When  one  troop  has  been  attacked, 
all  the  other  elephants  frequeiiting  the  district  are  aware  of 
the  fact  within  two  or  three  days,  when  they  all  forsake  it,  and 
migrate  to  distant  parts,  leaving  the  hunter  no  alternative 
but  to  inspan  his  wagons  and  remove  to  fresh  ground.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  a  skillful 
elephant-hunter  encounters.  EVen  in  the  most  remote  parts, 
which  maybe  reckoned  the  head-quarters  of  the  elephant,4t  is 
only  occasionally,  and  with  inconceivable  toil  and  hardship,  that 
the  eye  of  the  hunter  is  cheered  by  the  sight  of  one.  Owing  to 
habits  peculiar  to  himself,  the  elephant  is  more  inaccessible, 
and  much  more  rarely  seen,  than  any  other  game  quadruped, 
excepting  certain  rare  antelopes.  They  choose  for  their 
resort  the  most  lonely  and  secluded  depths  of  the  forest, 
generally  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  rivers  and 
fountains  at  which  they  drink.  In  dry  and  warm  weather 
they  visit.these  waters  nightly,  but  in  cool  and  cloudy  weather 
they  drink  only  once  every  third  or  fourth  day.  About 
sundown  the  elephant  leaves  his  distant  mid-day  haunt,  luid 
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commences  his  marcli  toward  the  fountain,  which  is  prohab^ 
from  twelve  to  twenty  miles  distant  This  he  generally 
reaches  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  midnight,  when, 
having  slaked  his  thirst  and  cooled  hia  body  by  spouting 
large  volumes  of  water  over  his  back  with  his  trunk,  he 
resumes  the  path  to  his  forest  solitudes^  Having  reached  a 
sesluded  spot,  I  have  remarked  that  full»grown  bulls  lie  down 
on  their  broadsides,  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  deep 
for  a  few  hours.  The  spot  which  they  usually  select  is  an 
ant-hill,  and  they  lie  around  it  with  dieir  backs  resting 
against  it;  these  hills  formed  by  the  white  ants,  are  firom 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  their  base:  The  mark 
of  tixe  under  tusk  is  always  deeply  imprinted  in  the  ground, 
proving  that  they  lie  upon  their  sides.  I  ndver  remarked 
,  that  females  had  thus  lain  down,  and  it  is  only  in  the  more 
secluded  districts  that  the  bulls  adopt  this  practice;  for  I 
observed  that,  in  districts  wliere  the  elephants  were  liable 
to  frequent  disturbance,  they  took  repose  standing  on  their 
legs  beneath  some  shady  tree.  Having  slept,  they  then 
proceed  to  feed  extensively.  Spreading  out  firom  one  another, 
and  proceeding  in  a  z^ag  course,  they  smash  and  destroy 
all  the  finest  trees  in  the  forest  which  happen  to  lie  in  their 
course.  The  number  of  goodly  trees  which  a  herd  of  bull 
elefAiants  will  thus  destroy  is  utterly  incredible.  They  are 
extremely  capricious,  and  on  coming  to  a  group  of  five  or  six 
trees,  they  break  down  not  unfrequently  the  whole  of  them, 
when,  having  perhaps  tasted  one  or  two  small  branches,  they 
pass  on  and  continue  their  wanton  work  of  destruction.  I 
have  repeatedly  ridden  through  forests  where  the  trees  thus 
broken  lay  so  thick  across  one  another  that  it  was  i^ost 
impossible  to  ride  through  the  district,  and  it  is  in  situations 
such  as  these  that  attacking  the  elephant  is  attended  with 
most  danger.  During  the  night  they  will  feed  in  open  plains 
and  thinly-wooded  districts,'  but  as  day  dawns  they  retire 
to  ihe  densest  covers  within  reach,  which  nine  times  in  ten 
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are  composed  of  the  impracticable  wah-a-bit  thomB^  and  here 
they  remain  drawn  up  in  a  compact  herd  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  In  remote  districtSi  howeyeF,  and  in  cool  weather, 
I  have  known  herds  t6  continue  'paatoring  throughout  the 
whole  day. 

The  appearance  of  the  wild  elephant  ifl  inconceivably 
majestic  and  imposing.  His  gigantic  height  and  colosnJ 
bulky  so  greatly  surpassing  all  other  quadrupeds,  combined 
with  his  sagacious  disposition  and  peculiar  habits,  impart  to 
him  an  interest  ii:i  the  eyes  of  the  hunter  which  no  other 
animal  can  call  fdrth.  The  pace  of  the  elephant,  when 
undisturbed,  is  a  bdd,  free,  sweeping  step ;  and  from  the 
peculiar  spongy  formation  of  his  foot,  Ida  tread  is  extremely 
light  and  inaudible,  and  all  his  movements  are  attended 
with  a  peculiar  gentleness  and  ^ace.  This,  however,  only 
applies  to  the  elephant  when  roaming  undisturbed  in  his 
jungle ;  for,  when  roused  by  the  hunter,  he  proves  the  most 
dangerous  enemy,  and  far  more  difficult  to  conquer  than  any 
other  beast  of  the  chase. 

Harris  has  given  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  iniposing 
scene  of  his  first  introduction  io  the  South  African  Elephants. 
Here  it  is  in  his  own  picturesque  style. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Hottentots  returned  with  the 
oxen,  and  we  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  to  the  eastward, 
following  the  comrse  of  the  mountains  through  very  high 
grass,  and  passing  between  two  conical  hiUs  of  singular 
appearance,  which  stood  like  s^ntinids  on  either  hand ;- after 
crossing  six  inconsiderable  streams,  we  with  some  difficulty 
gained  the  vicinity  of  a  remarkable  abrupt  opening  in  the 
range,  which  through  a  telescope  appeared  to  afford  a  prac- 
ticable road  to  the  northward.  Both  out  wagons  stuck  fast 
in  the  Saut  river,  and  were  with  difficulty  extricated  by  the 
united  efforts  of  ihe  teams.  The  heat  was  intense,  not  a 
breath  stirred;  the  heavy  black  clouds  fast  collecting  bade 
us  prepare  for  a  deluge.    We  therefore  formed  the  camp 
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in  an  elevated  and  skeltered  position,  under  the  lee  of  a  high 
stone  enclosure,  which  only  required  the  entrance  to  be  closed 
with  bushes  to  make  a  secure  pound  for  the  cattle.  Scarcely 
were  these  arrangements  completed,  when  a  stream  of  liqnid 
fire  ran  along  the  ground,  and  a  deafening  thunder-clap 
exploding  dose  above  us,  was  instantly  followed  by  a  torrent 
ef  rain  which  '^came  dancing  down  to  the  earth,"  not  in 
drops,  but  in  continuous  streams,  and  with  indescribable 
violence,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  the  thunder 
now  receding  and  rumbling  less  and  less  distinctly,  but  more 
incessantly,  among  the  distant  mountains— huow  pealing  in 
edioes  over  the  distant  hills,  and  now  returning  to  burst  with 
redoubled  violence  over  our  heads. 


.  M  Far  along. 


From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
Leapt  the  wild  thunder,  not  from  one  lone  cloud. 
Bat  erery  mountain  soon  had  found  a  tongue." 

The  horses  and  oxen  were  presently  standing  knee-deep 
in  water;  our  followers  renuuned  sitting  all  night  in  the 
baggage  wagon,  which,  being  better  covered,  fortunately 
resisted  the  pitiless  storm.  Sleep,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  earth  actually  threatening  to  give  way  under 
us,  the  lightning  being  so.  painfully  vivid  that  we  were  glad 
V)  hide  our  heads  under  the  pillow. 

Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  setting  in  of  the  south- 
west monsoon  in  India,  are  capable  of  understanding  the 
awful  tempest  I  have  attempted  to  describe..  About  i^  hour 
before  dawn  its  fury  begaji  to  abate,  and  at  sunrise  it  was 
perfectly  fine,  but  the  rivers  were  quite  impassable.  I  pro- 
ceeded with  some  of  the  Hottentots  to  reconnoitre  the  pass, 
but  found  that  it  was  impassable  for  wagons,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  narrow  channel  flanked  by  perpendicular  crags, 
between  which  the  Saut  river  rashes  on  its  way  to  join  ^e 
Singkling,  making  a  ;:iumber  of  abrupt  windings  through  a 
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most  impracticable  coimtrj,  intersected  by  a  succession  of 
rocky  declivities.  From  the  highest  peak  we  saw  several 
herds  of  buffaloes,  and  whilst  descending  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  a  hoge  elephant  that  had  passed  about  an  hour 
before.  This  being  th^  largest  foot-print  we  had  seen,  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  measure  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  animaFs 
height — ^twice  the  circumference  of  an  elephant's  foot  beings 
it  is  notorious,  the  exact  height  at  the  shoulder.  It  yielded 
a  product  of  about  twelve  feet,  which,  notwithstanding 'the 
traditions  that  have  been'  handed  down,  I  believe  to  be  the 
maximum  height  attained  by  the  African  elephant. 

We  followed  the  trail  across  the  Saut  river,  which  had  now 
considerably  subsided,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded  eastward 
along  the  mountain  chain,  returned  to  our  Encampment  for 
horses  and  ammunition. 

Leaving  the  wagon  to  proceed  to  a  spot  agreed  upon,  we 
again  took  the  field  abotit  ten  o'clock,  and  pursued  the  track 
indefatigably  for  eight  miles  over  a  country  presenting  every 
variety  of  feature.  At  one  time  we  crossed  bare  stony  ridges, 
at  another  thrjeaded  the  intricacies  of  shaggy  but  dilapidated 
forests ;  now  struggling  through  high  fields  of  waving  grass, 
and  again  emerged  into  open  downs.  At  length  we  arrived 
among  extensive  groups  of  grassy  hiQocks,  covered  with  loose 
stones,  interspersed  with  streams^  and  occasional  patches  of 
forest,  in  which  the  recent  ravages  of  elephants  were  sur- 
prising. .Here,  to  our  inexpresisible  gratification,  we  descried 
a  large  herd  of  those  long-sought  animals,  lazily  browsing  at 
the  head  of  a  distant  valley,  our  attention  having  been  first 
directed  to  it  by  the  strong  and  not  to  be  mistaken  effluvia 
with  which  the  wind  was  impregnated.  Never  having  before 
seen  the  elephant  in  his  native  jungles,  we  gazed  at  the  sight 
before  us  with  intense  and  indescribable  interest.  Our  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  even  extended  to  our  followers.  As  for 
Andries,  he  became  so  agitated  that  he  could  scarcely  artica- 
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late.    With  open  eyes  and  quiyering  Iqps  he  at  length  stuttered  | 

forth—  j 

<<  Bair  stand  de  oltfant  r  \ 

Mohanycom  and  Lingap  ir&re  immediately  dispatched  to  I 

drive  the  herd  back  into  the  valley^  vp  which  we  rode  slowly  I 

and  without  noise,  against  the  wind ;  and  arriving  within  one  I 

hundred  and  fifty  yards  unperceived,  we  made  our  horsee  I 

fast,  and  took  up  a  commanding  position  in  an  old  stone  I 

kraal.  The  shouting  of  the  savages,  who  now  appeared  <m 
the  hei^t,  rattling  their  shields,  caused  the  animals  to  move 
unsuspiciously  towards  us,  and  even  within  ten  yards  of  our 
ambush.  The  group  censisted  of  nine,  all  females,  with  large 
tusks;  We,  selected  the  finest,  and  with  peiTect  deliberati<Hi, 
fired  a  volley  of  five  balls  into  her.  She  stumbled,  but 
recovering  herself,  uttered  a  shrill  note  of  lamentation,  when 
the  whole  party  threw  their  trunks  above  their  heads,  and 
instantly  clambered  up  the  adjacent  hill  with  incredible 
celerity,  their  huge  fan-like  ears  flapping  in  the  ratio  of 
their  speed.  We  instantly  mounted  our  horses,  the  sharp 
loose  stones  not  suiting  the  feet  of  the  wounded  lady,  soon 
closed  with  her.  Streaxning  with  blood,  and  infuriated  with 
rage,  she  turned  upon  us  with  uplifted  trunk,-  and  it  was  not 
until  after  repeated  discharges,  that  a  ball  took  efiSect  in  her 
brain,  and  threw  her, lifeless  upon  the  earth,  which  resounded 
with  the  falL 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  exciting  seene  we  hare 
described,  we  found  that  a  second  valley  had  opened  before 
us,  surrounded  by  bare  strong  hills,  and  traversed  by  a  thinly 
wooded  ravine.  Here  a  grand  and  magnificent  panorama 
was  before  us,  which  beggain  all  description.  The  whole 
face  of  the  landscape  was  actually  covered  with  wild  elephants. 
There  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  three  hundred  within 
the  scope  of  our  vision.  Every  height  and  green  knoll  waa 
dotted  over  with  groups  of  thein,  whilst  the  bottom  of  the 
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glen  exhibited  a  dense  and  sable  lining  maes — their  colossal 
forms  being  at  one  moment  partially  concealed  by  the  trees, 
which  thej  were  disfiguring  with  great  streiigth ;'  and  at  others 
seen  majestically  emerging  into  the  open  glades,  bearii^  in 
their  trunks  the  branches  of  trees,  with  which  they  indolently 
protected  themselves  from  the  flies.  The  back-ground  was 
filled  by  a  limited  peep  of  the  blue  nDountainous  range,  which 
here  assumed  a  remarkably  precipitous  diaracter,  and  com- 
pleted a  picture  at  once  soul-btirring  and  sublime ! 

Our  approach  being  still  against  the  wind,  was  unobserved, 
and  created  little  alarm,  until  the  herd  that  we  had  left 
behind  suddenly  showed  itself,  recklessly  thundering  down 
the  hill  to  join  the  main  body,  and  paseuig  so  close  to  us 
that  we  could  not  refrain  from  firing  a  broaidside  into  one 
of  them,  which,  however,  bravely  withi^tood  it.  We  secured 
our  horses  on  the  summit  of  a  stony  ridge,  and  then  station- 
ing ourselves  at  an  opportune  place  on.  a  ledge  overlooking 
the  wooded  defile,  sent  Andries  to  maneuvre,  so  that  as 
many  of  the  elephants  as  possible  could  pass  before  us  in 
order  of  review,  that  we  might  ascertain  b^  a  close  inspection 
whether  there  was  not  a  male  amongst  them.  Filing  slug- 
gishly along,  they  occasionally  halted  beneath  an  umbrageous 
tree,  within  fifteen  yards  of  us,  lazily  fanning  themselves 
with  their  ample  ears,  blowing  away  the  flies  with  their 
trunks,  and  uttering  the  feeble  and  peculiar  cry  so  peculiar  to 
Indian  elephants.  3%ey  all  proved  to  be  ladies,  and  most  of 
them  mothers,  followed  by  their  littlo  old-fitehioned  calves, 
each  trudging  close  to  the  heels  of  her  dam,  and  mimicking 
all  her  motions.  Thus  situated,  we  might  have  killed  any 
number  we  pleased,  their  heads  being  -frequently  turned 
towards  us  in  such  a  position,  and  so  close,  that  a  single  ball 
in  the  brain  would  have  sufficed  for  each;  but  whilst  we 
were  yet  hesitating,  a  bullet  suddenly  whizzed  past  Richard- 
son's ear,  and  put  the  whole  h^rd  to  immediate  flight.  We 
had  barely  time  to  recede  behind  a  tree,  before  a  party  of 
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about,  twenty,  mtii  seyeral  little  ones  in  their  wake,  were 
upon  us,  striding  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  trumpetiiig 
loudly  with  uplifted  heads.  I  rested  my  rifle  against  the 
tree,  and  firing  behiixd  the  shoulder  of  the  leader,  she  dropped 
instantly.  Another  large  detachment  being  close  behind  us  al 
the  same  moment,  we  were  compelled  to  retreat,  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree,  stumbling  amongst  sharp  stones,  and  ever  coming 
upon  fresh  parties  of  th^  enemy.  This  scene  of  ludicrous 
confusion  did  not  long  continue,  and  soon  approaching  the 
prostrate  lady,  we  put  an  end  to  her  struggles  by  a  shot  in 
the  forehead.  Andries  now  came  up  in  high  good  humor  at 
his  achievements,  and  in  the  most  bravado  manner,  discharged 
his  piece  into  the  dead  carcass,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
animal  was  shanmung.  Hift  object  evidently  was  to  confound 
the  shots,  for,  thrusting  his  middle  finger  into  the  orifice 
made  by  my  tworounce  ball,  he  with  th^  most  modest  assurance 
declared  himself  the  author  of  the  deed,  being  pleased 
altogether  to  overlook  the  fact  of  the  mortal  shot  having 
entered  the  elephant  on  the  sido  opposite  to  that  on  which 
hfd  was  stationed,  and  that  his  own  ball,  whether  designedly 
or  not,  had  all  but  expended  my  worthy  and  esteemed  feUow- 
traveller. 

On  our  way  to  the,,  camp,  of  the  exact  position  of  which 
we  were  uncertain,  in  consequence  of  the  late  inundation,  we 
passed  three  other  large  herds  g£  elephants.  One  of  these 
standing  directly  in  the  route,  we  attacked  it,  and  pursued 
the  fugitive  about  ar  mile  over  loose  jstones.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  {Attachment  of  elephants  to  their  young,  but  neither 
on  this,  nor  on  any  subsequent  occasion,  did  we  perceive 
them  evince  the  smallest  concern  for  their  safety.  On  the 
contrary,  they  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  Mohany- 
com  and  Lingap,  who  were  behind  us,  assagaied  one,  the 
tail  of  which  Uiey  brought  in.  We  slew  another  old  female 
as  we  ascended  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  and  at  the  same 
molient  perceived  our  wagons  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
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the  spot.  The  whole  herd  da9hed  through  the  camp,  causing 
indescribable  consternation  amongst  cattle  and  followers,  but 
fortunately  no  accident  occurred;  and  after  the  fatiguing 
day's  work  we  had  undergone,  we  were'  not  sorry  to  find 
ourselyes  at  home. 

Watery  clouds  hung  about  the  sun  as  he  set  heavily  behind 
the  mountains.  Loud  peals  of  crashing  thunder  r^t  the 
air,  and  ere  it  was  yet  dark,  we  had  a  repetition  of  yesterday's 
storm;  the  river  roaring  past  us  with  frightful iury;  troops 
of  elephants,  flying  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  passed  close 
to  our  wagons'^  during  the  darkness,  their  wild  voices  echoing 
amongst  the  mountains^  and  sounding  like  trumpets  above 
the  tempest.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  fires  burning ; 
and  the.  oxen  and  sheep  were  alarmed  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  broke  from  the  kraal,  and  sought  safety  in  the  wilder- 
ness; Tired  as  I  was,  the  excitement  I  l\ad  undergone 
banished  sleep  from  my  eyes.  I  ruminated  on  the  spirit- 
stirring  events  of  the  day,  and  burned  with  impatieuce  to 
renew  them.  Heedless  of  the  withering  blast  that  howled 
without,  I  felt  that  my  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been 
realized,*  and  that  we  had  already  been  amply  repaid  for  the 
diiOEiculties,  privations  and  dangers  that  we  had  encountered 
in  our  toilsome  journey  towards  thijs  fairy-land'  of  sport. 

It  was  still  raining  heavily  when  the  day  gloomily  ^wned. 
The  mountain  torrents  having  overflowed  their'  banks,  the 
valley  in  which  we  were  encamped  had  become  a  continuous 
pool  of  water,,  and  those  of  our  followers  who  had  slung 
their  hammocks  beneath  the  wagons,  were  partially  sub- 
merged. EUgh-roads  had  been  ploughed  through  the  mire 
by  the  passage  of  elephants,  and  whole  ac^es  of  grass,  by 
which  we  had  been  surrounded  the  preceding  evening,  had 
been  completely  trampled  down.  Soon  after  sunrise  it  cleared 
up,  and  the  cattle  having  been  recovered,  we  armed  a  party 
with  hatchets,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  cut  out  the  teeth  of 
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the  slain  elephants ;  bnt  walking  was  exceedingly  toilsome, 
and  onr  feet  sinking  to  the  ankles  in  black  mad,  were  extri* 
cated  with  inconoeiTable  difficnlty;  Taking  advantage  of  out 
situation,  an  irritated  rhinoceros  sallied  firom  behind  an  old 
stone  wall ;  and  the  damp  causing  three  of  the  balls  to  misa 
fire,  he  was  aotnally  amongst  ns,  when  my  ball  fortonately 
pierced  his  eye,  and  he  fell  dead  at  our  feet. 

STot  an  elephant  was  to  be  seen  on  the  gromid  that  wa9 
yesterday  teemibg  with  them;  bnt  on  iteaching  the  glen, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  our  exploits  during  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  a  calf  about  three  feet  and  a  half  higl^ 
walked  forth  from  a  bush,  and  saluted  us  with  mournful 
piping  notes.  We  had  observed  the  unhappy  little  wretch 
hovering  about  its  mother  after  she  fell,  and  having  probably 
been  unable  to  overtake  the  herd,  it  had  passed  a  dreary 
night  in  the  Wood.  Untwining  its  little  proboscis  about  our 
legs,  the  sagacious  creature,  after  demonstrating  its  de%ht 
at  our  amval'by  a  thousand  ungainly  antics,  accompanied 
the  |>arty  to  the  body  of  its  dam,  which,  swollen  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  was  surrounded  by  an  inquest  of  vultures.  Seated 
in  gaunt  array,  with  their  shoulders  shrugged,  these  loathe- 
some  fowls  were  waiting  its  decomposition  with  forced 
resignation ;  the  tough  hide  having  defied  all  the  efibrts  of 
their  beaks,  with  which  the  eyes  and  softer  parts  had  been 
vigorously  assailed.  The  conduct  of  the  quaint  little  calf 
now  became  quite  affecting,  and  elicited  the  sympathy  of 
every  one.  It  ran  round  its  mother's  corpse  with  touching 
demonstrations  of  grief>  piping  sorrowfully,  and  vainly 
attempted  to  raise  her  with  its  tiny  trunk.  I  confess  that 
I  had  felt  compunctions  in  committing  the  murder  the  day 
before,  and  now  half  resolved  never  to  ussist  in  another; 
for  in  addition  to  the  moving  behavior  of  &e  young  elephant, 
I  had  been  unable  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  was 
firing  at  my  old  favorite,  Mowla-Bukhsh,  from  whose  gallant 
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back  I  had  vanquished  so  many  of  my  feline  foes  in  Onzerat 
— ^n  impression  which,,  however  ridictdons  it  mnst  appear, 
detracted  considerably  from  the  satisfaction  I  experienced. 

The  operation  of  hewing  out  three  pairs  of  tusks  occupied 
several  hours,  their  roots,  embedded  in  massy  sockets,  spread- 
ing over  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  face.  My  Indian  firiends 
will  marvel  when  they  hear  of  tusks  being  extricated  from 
the  jaws  of  a  female  elephant — ^but  with  very  few  exceptions, 
all  lliat  we  saw  had  Aese  accessories,  nuMisuring  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  length.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that 
the  maximum  height  of  the  African  male  is  twelve  feet^  that 
of  the  female  averages  ^ht  and  a  half — ^the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  the  ears,  which  not  only  cover  the  whole  of  the 
shoulder,  but  overllap  eacli  other  on  the  neck,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  fnahout^  or  driver,  constituting  another 
striking  feature  of  difference  between  the  two  species.  The 
forehead  is  remarkably  large  and  prominent,  and  consists  of 
two  walls  or  tables,  between  which,  a  wide  cellular  ^ace 
intervening,  a  ball,  hardened  with  tin  or  quicksilver,  readily 
penetrates  to  the  brun,  and  proves  instantaneously  fataL 

The  barbarous  tribes  that  people  Southern  Africa,  have 
never  dreanred  of  the  possibility  of  rendering  this  lordly 
quadruped  serviceable  in  a  domestic  capacity;  and  even 
amongst  the  colonists,  there  exists  an  unaccountable  super- 
stition that  his  subjugation  is  not  to  be  accompUshed.  His 
capture,  however,  may  readily  be  achieved;  and  as  he  appears 
to  possess  all  the  aptitude  of  his  Asiatic  relative,  the  only 
difiScult J  that  presents  itself,  is  the  general  absence, 'within 
our  territories,  of  su£Scient  food  for  his  support.  Were  he 
once  -  domesticated  and  arrayed  against  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  Africa  would  realize  the  very  beau  ideal  of  magnifi- 
cent sport.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  na  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  naturalize 
another  most  usefdl  animal,  the  camel,  although  the  s^  cli- 
mate, and  productions  appear  alike  to  favor  its  introduction. 
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AU  this  is  plain  sailing,  and  sometliing  we  common  mor 
tals  can  comprehend,  foreign  and  nnusnal  as  its  picturinga 
and  details  are ;  but  it  is  nothing  comparatiyely  with  what 
Mr.  Gmnmings  has  to  tell  of  different  modes  of  hunting  the 
elephant,  as  practised  by  himself  higher  up  in  Uie  extraordi- 
nary FaUey  of  the  Limpopo.    Hear  him  for  his  story — 

On  the  17th  of  September  I  resolved  to  leave  the  fountain 
of  Seboono,  as  it  was  much  disturbed,'  and  to  proceed  with 
a  few  Bakalahari  to  a  small  yet  famous  wafer  about  six  miles 
to  the   south-east.    We   accordingly  saddled  up   and   held 
thither.     On  reaching  this  fountain,  which  is  called  by  the 
natives  '^  Paapaa,"  I  found  the  numerous  foot-paths  leading 
to   it  covered,  as  I  had  anticipated,  with  fresh  spoor   of 
elephant  and  rhinoceros.     I  then  at  once  proceeded  to  study 
the  best  spot  on  which  to  make  our  shooting-hole  for  the 
night.     It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  some  of  the  game 
from  getting  our  wind,  for  the  foot-paths  led  to  it  from  every 
side.     The  prevailing  wind  was  from  the  east,  so  I  pitched 
upon  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fountain.     The  water  was 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  long"  and  ten  broad.     The  west 
side  was  bounded  by  tufous  rock,  which  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water  about  five  feet  high.     The  top  of  this  rock  was 
level  with  the  surrounding  vley,  and  here  all  the  elephants 
drank,  as  If  suspicious  of  treading  c>n  the  muddy  margin  on 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  fountain.     I  made  our  shooting- 
box  within  six  or  eight  yards  of  the  water,  constructing  it  in 
a  circular  form,  of  bushes  packed  together  so  as  to  form  a 
hedge  about  three  feet  high.     On  the  top  of  the  hedge  I 
placed  heavy  dead  old  branches  of  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  fine 
clear  rest  for  our  rifles ;  th^se  clean  old  branches  were  all 
lashed  firmly  together  with  strips  of  thorn  bark.     All  being 
completed,  I  took  the  Bakalahari  and  our  steeds  to  a  shady 
tree,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  fountain, 
where  we  formed  a  kraall,  and  offnsaddled.    This  day  was 
particularly  adapted  to  bring  game  to  the  water,  the  sun 
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being  extremely  powerful,  and  a  hot,  dry  mnd.  preyailmg  all 
the  afternoon.  I  told  Carey  that  we  were  certain  of  having 
a  good  night's  Bport,^  and  I  was  right,  fer  we  undonbtedly 
had  about  the  finest  night's  sport  and  the  most  wonderful 
that  was  ever  enjoyed  by  man. 

A  little  before  the  sfm  went  down,  leaving  our  kraal,  we 
held  to  the  fountain,  having  with  us  ouf  lieavy-metaled  rifles, 
karosses  and  two  BaktJahari.  We  also  had  two  small  guns, 
my  double-barreled  Westley  Richards  and  Carey's  single- 
barreled  gun.  As  we  approached  the  fountain,  a  stately 
bull  giraffe  stood  before  us ;  the  heat  of  the  day  had  brought 
him  thithei",  but  he  feared  to  go  in  and  drink ;  on  observing 
us,  he  walked  slowly  away.  Two  jackals  were  next  detected. 
Guinea-fowl,  partridges,  two  or  three  sorts  of  pigeon  and 
turtle-dove,  and  small  birds  in  countless  thousands,  w^ere 
pouring- in  to  drink  from  ^very  airt,  as  we  walked  up  to  our 
hiding-place  and  lay  down.  In  a  few  mihutes  the  sun  was 
under;  but  the  moon. was  strong  and  high  (it  being  within 
three  nights  of  the  full),  and  the  sky.  was  clear,  with  scarcely 
a  cloud.  Very  soon  a  step  was  heard  approaching  from  the 
east:  it  was  a  presuming  black  rhinoceros.  He  came  up 
within  ten  yards  of  the  hiding-hole,  and,  observing  us  with 
his  sharp,  prying  eye,  at  once  came  slowly  forward  for  a 
nearer  inspection.  I  then  shouted  to  him ;  but  'this  he  did 
not  heed  in  the  slightest.  I  then  sprang  up  and  waved  my 
large  kaross,  shouting  at  the  same  time.  This,  however, 
only  seemed  to  amuse  Bor^l^,  for  Iob  stood  within  four  yards 
of  us,  with  hb  horn  threatening  our  momentary  destruction, 
nor  would  he  wheel  about  until  I  threw  a  log  of  wood  at  him. 
Black  rhinoceroses  are  very  difficult  to  scare  when  they  do 
not  get  the  wind ;  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  hit  them  with 
a  stone — ^that  is^  in  the  event  of  the  sportsman  not  wishing 
to  fire  ,off  his  gun. 
'   Soon  after  BorMiS  departed,  four  old  bull  elephaii|i  drew 
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near  from  the  south.    They  were  coming  right  on  for  tli« 
spot  where  we  lay,  and  they  seemed  ywy  likely  to  walk  ovear 
the  top  of  us.    We  therefore  placed  onr  two  hig  rifles  in 
position,  and  awaited  their  forward  movement  with  intenae 
interest.     On  they  came,  with  slow  and  stately  step,  until 
within  twenty  yards  of  ns,  when  the  leading  elephant  took 
it  into  his  head  to  pass  to  leeward.    We  let  him  come  on 
nntii  he  got  our  wind.;  he  was  then  within  tea  yards  of  the 
muzzles  of  onr  heavy-metaled  rifles;  on  winding  us,    he 
tossed  his  ixonk  aloft,  and  we  instantly  fired  together.     I 
caught  him  somewhere  about  the  heart,  and  my  big  six-pound 
rifle  burst  in  Carey's  hands,  very  nearly  killing  us  both. 
The  elephant,  on  being  fired  at^  wheeled  about,  and  retreated 
to  the  forest  at  top  speed.    I  how  directed  ^'  Stick-in-theHoaud" 
to  make  use  of  his  single-barreled. twelve  to  the  pound  in  the 
event  of  more  elephants  coming  up;  and  thanking  my  stars 
that  the  old  Dutch  rifle  had  not  sent  us  both  to  the  land  of 
the  leal,  I  sat  down  and  watched  the  dark  masses  of  trees 
that  cut  the  sky  on  every  side,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  mass 
as  high  and  wide  come  towering  forward  into' the  open  spaoe 
that  surrounded  the  fountain. 

Nor  did  I  watch  long  in.  vain,  for  very  soon  three  princely 
bull  elephants  appeared  exactly  where  the  first  came  on,  and 
holding  exactly  the  same  course.  They  approached  just  as 
the  first  had  done.  When  the  leading  elephant  came  within 
ten  yards  of  us,  he  got  our  wind  and  tossed  up  his  trunk, 
and  was  wheeling  round  to  retreat,  when  we  fired  together, 
and  sent  our  bullets  somewhere  about  his  heart.  He  ran  two 
hundred  yards  and  then  stood,  being  evidently  dying.  His 
comrades  halted  likewise,  but  one  of  them,  the  finest  of  the 
three,  almost  immediately  turned  his  head  once  more  to  the 
fountain,  and  very  slowly  and  warily  came  on.  We  now 
heard  the  wounded  elephant  utter  the  cry  pf  death,  and  faU 
heavi]^  on  the  earth.     Carey,  whose  ears  were  damaged  by 
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the  bursting  of  the  big  rifle,  did  not  catch  thia  Bound,  but 
swore  that  the  elephant  which  now  so  stealthily  approached 
the  water  was  the  one  at  which  we  had  fired. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  this  grand  old.  bull  approadi 
the  fountain :  he  seemed  to  mistrust  the  rerj  earth  on  which 
he  stood,  and  smelt  and  examined  with  his  trunk  every  yard 
of  the  ground  before  he  trod  on  it,  and  sometimes  stood  five 
minutes  on  one  spot  without  moving.  At  length,  having 
gone  round  thifee  sides  of  the  fountain,  and  being  apparently 
satisfied  as  tf)  the  coirrectness  of  everything,  he  stepped 
boldly' forward  on  to  the  rock  on  the  west,  and,  walking  up 
within  six  or  seven  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  our  rifles.,  turned 
his  broadside,  and,  lowering  his  trunk  into  the  water,  drew 
up  a  volume  of  water,  which  he  threW  over  his  back  and 
shoulders  to  cool  his  person.  This  operation  he  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  after  which  he  commenced  drinking,  by 
drawing  the  water  into  his  trunk  and  then  pouring  it  into 
his  mouth.  •  I  determined  to  break  his  leg  if  possible;  so, 
^severing  the  limb  about  level  with  the  lower  line  of  his  body^ 
I  fired,  Carey  firing  for  his  heart.  I  made  a  lucky  shot; 
and  as  the  ^elephant  turned  and  attempted  to  make  away, 
his  leg  broke  with  a  loud  crack,  and  he  stood  upon  his  three 
sound  oners.  At  once  disabled  and  utterly  incapable  of 
escaping,  he  stood  statue-like  beside  tiie  fountain,  within  a 
few  yArds  of  where  he  had  got  the  shot,  and  only  occasion- 
ally made  an  attempt  at  locomotion. 

The  patch  of  my  rifle  fired  at  this  elephant's  comrade  had 
ignited  a  large  ball  of  dry  old  dung,  about  eight  yards  to 
leeward  of  our  kraal,  and,  fanned  by  the  breeze,  it  was 
now  burning  away  very  brightly,  the  sparks  flying  in  the 
wind.  Presently,  on  looking  about  me,  I  beheld  two  buji 
elephants  approaching  by  the  self-same  foot-path  which  the 
others  had  held.  The  first  of  these  was  a  half-grown  bull, 
the  last  was  an  Out-and-out  old  fellow  with  enormous  tusks. 
They  came  on  as  the  fir^t  had^  doBe,  but  seemed  inclined 
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to  pass  to  windward  of  *as.  The  yoong  boll,  howeyer^  observed 
the  fire ;  he  at  once  walked  up  to  it,  and,  smelling  at  it  with 
his  trunk,  seemed  extremely  amnsed,  and  in  a  gamboling 
hmnor  threw  his  tronk  about,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to 
think  of  it.  The  larger  bull  now  came  up  and  exposed  a 
fine  broadside ;  we  took  him  behind  the  dioulder  and  fired 
together ;  on  receiving  the  shots,  he  wheeled  about  and  held 
west  with  drooping  ears,  evidently  mortally  wounded. 

Some  time  after  this  I  detected  an  enormous  old  bull 
elephant  approaching  from  the  west.  If  we  lay  still  where 
we  were,  he  must  in  a  few  minutes  get  our  wind,  so  we 
jumped  up  and  ran  forward  out  of  his  line  of  march. 
Here  a  borM^  opposed  our  further  progress,  and  we  had 
to  stone  him  out  of  our  way.  The  elephant  came  on,  and 
presently  got  the  wind  of  where  we  had  been  lying.  This 
at  once  seemed  to  awake  Ids  suspicions,  for  he  stood  still 
among  the  trees,  stretching  his  trunk  from  side  to  side  to 
catch  the  scent,  and  doubtful  whether  he  should  advance  or 
retreat.  We  then  ran  toward  him,  and  stalked  in  within 
forty  yards  of  where  he  stood,  and,  taking  up  a  position 
behind  a  bush,  awaited  his  forward  movement.  The  elephant 
came  slowly  forward,  and  I  thought  would  pass  to  windward 
of  us,  when  he  suddenly  altered  his  course,  and  walked  boldly 
forward  right  for  where  we  stood.  He  came  on  until  within 
seven  or  eight  yards,  when  I  coughed  loudly  to  turn  him. 
He  tossed  up  his  trunk  and  turned  quickly  round  to  fly ;  as 
he  turned,  however,  we  fired  together,  when  the  elephant 
vttered  a  shrill  cr^  of  distress,  and  crashed  away,  evidently 
hard  hit.  When  this  bull  was  standing  before  us,  we  both 
remarked  that  he  was  the  finest  we  had  seen  that  night :  his 
tusks  were  extremely  long,  thick,  and  very  unusually  wide  set. 

We  now  returned  to  the  fountain,  an^  Once  moi«  lay  down 
to  watch.  Rhinoceroses,  both  black  and  wliite,  were  parading 
around  u^  all  night  in  every  direction.  We  had  lain  but 
a  short  time  when  I  detected  a  single  old  bull  elephant 
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approaching  from  the  south  bj  the  same  path  which  all  the 
others  had  held.  This  elephant  mnst  have  been  very  thirsty, 
for  he  came  boldly  on  without  any  hesitation,  and,  keeping 
to  windward,  walked  past  within  about  eight  yards  of  us. 
We  fired  at  the  same  moment';  the  elephant  wheeled  about, 
and,  after  running  a  hundred  yards,  reduced  his  pace  to  a 
slow  walk.  I  clapped  Carey  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  We 
have  him."  I  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  he  fell 
oyer  on  his  side;  he. rose,  bowever,  again  to  his  feet.  At 
this  moment  the  same  presuming  borM^  who  had  troubled  us 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night  came  up  to  us  again,  and, 
declining  as  before  to  depart  by  gentle  hints,  I  thought  it  a 
fitting  moment  to  put  an  end  to  his  intrusion,  and  accord- 
ingly gaye  him  a  ball  behind  the  shoulder.  On  receiying  it, 
he  galloped  oS  in  tremendous  consternation,  and  passed  close 
under  the  dying  elephant,  who  at  the  moment  fell  dead  with 
a  heayy  crash,  and  brol^e  one  of  his  hind  legs  under  him  in 
the  fall. 

About  an  hour  after  two  more  elei^ants  came  towering  on 
from  the  east.  When  they  came  up  they  stood  for  a  long 
time  motionless  within  forty  yards  of  the  water;  and  at 
length  the  finer  of  the  two,  which  was  a  yery  first-rate  old 
bull,  and  carrying  immense  tusks,  walked  boldly  forward, 
and,  passing  round  the  north  side  of  the  fountain^  commenced 
drinking  on  the  rook,  just  as  the  crippled  bull  had  done.  We 
both  fired  together,  holding  for  his  heart ;  the  bullets  must 
haye  gone  nearly  through  him,  for  we  had  double  charges  of 
powder  in  our  weapons.  On  receiying  the  shots  he  dropped 
a  yolume  of  water  from  his  trunk,  and,  tossing  it  aloft,  uttered 
a  loud  cry  and  made  off,  steering  north ;  but  before  he  was 
out  of  our  sight  he  reduced  his  pace  to  a  slow  walk,  and  I 
could  quite  plainly  hear,  by  the  loud,  painful  breathing 
through  his  trunks  that  he  was  mortally  wounded;  but 
whether  tlie  natiyes  were  too  lazy  to  seek  him,  or  haying 
found  him  would  not  tell  me,  I  know  not,  but  I  neyer  got 
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him.  We  shot  another  bull  elephant  shortly  after  this ;  he, 
too,  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  went  off  holding  the  same  course 
the  last  one  did ;  that  was,  howeyer,  all  that  I  ever  saw  of 
him. 

Eight  elephants  kiljed  and  four  ^bagged'  were  the  'trophies* 
of  this  extraordinary  night's  sport,  beside  the  ^.bor^I^'  and 
other  'small  fry' — enough,  surely,  to  have  appeased  tho 
appetite  for  slaughter  of  the  yeritable  fQmrod  of  old  himself 
— ^but  there  Allows  a  variation  upon  this  comparatiyely  tame 
sport. 

The  next  night  I  put  in  practioe  a  novel  experiment  I  had 
long  entertained — ^that  of  hunting  elephants  by  moonlight 
widi  dogs  and  horses,  as  in  the  day,  being  very  much  annoyed 
at  wounding  and  losing  in  the  last  week  no  less  than  ten  first- 
rate  old  bull  elephants.  I  communicated  my  idea  to  '  Stick- 
in-thormud,'  and  we  hastily  proceeded  to  saddle  my  steed.  I 
led  my  dogs,  eight  in  number,  through  the  forest  to  leeward 
of  where  a  bull  who  had  come  to  the  fountain  to  drink  had 
gone  in,  and  when  I  saw  that  they  had  got  his  wind  I  slipped 
them.  They  dashed  forward  and  next  minute  I  followed  the 
baying  of  the  dogs,  and  the  crash  and  the  trumpet  of  the 
elephant.  He  rushed  away  at  first  without  halting,  and  held 
right  for  the  mountains  to  the  south-west.  When,  howerer, 
he  found  that  his  speed  did  not  avail,  and  that  he  could  not 
get  away  from  his  pursuers,  he  began  to  turn  and  dodge 
about  in  the  thickest  of  the  cover,  occasionaUy  making 
charges  after  the  dogs^  I  followed  on  as  best  I  could, 
shouting  with  all  my  might  to  encourage  my  good  hounds. 
These,  hearing  their  master's  voice  beside  them,  stuck  well 
by  the  elephant,  and  fought  him  better  than  in  the  day.  I 
gave  him  my  fii'st  two  shots  from  the  saddle ;  after  which,  I 
rode  close  up  to  him,  and,  running  in  on  foot,  gave  him  some 
deadly  shots  at  distances  of  from  fifteen. to  twenty  yards. 

The  elephant  very  soon  evinced  signs  of  di^ess,  and 
ceased  to  make  away  from  us.    Taking  up  positions  in  the 
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densest  parts  of  the  coyer,  he  canght  up  the  red  dust  with 
his  trunk,  and  throwing  it  oyer  his  head  and  back,  endeavored 
to  conceal  himself  in  a  cloud.  This  was  a  fine  opportunity 
to  pour  in  my  deadly  shafts,  and  I  took  care  to  ayail, myself 
of  it.  When  he  had  received  about  twelve  shots,  he  walked 
slowly  forward  in  a  dying  state,  the  bipod  streaming  from 
his  trunk.  I  rode  close  up  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  sharp 
right  and  left  from  the  saddle :  he  turned  and  walked  a  few 
yards,  then  suddenly  came  down  with  tremendous  violence  on 
his  vast  Btem>  pitching  his  head  and  trunk  aloft  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  and,  falling  heayily  over  on  his  side,  expired* 
This  was  an  extremely  large  and  handsome  elephant,  decidedly 
the  finest  bull  I  had  shot  this  year.  Afraid  of  taking  cold 
or  rheumatism,  for  I  was  in  a  most  profuse  perspiration,  I 
hastened  back  to  my  fireside,  havmg  first  secured  all  the  dogs 
in  their  couples.  Here  I  divested  myself  of  my  leather 
trcrwsers,  8hx>Qting-belt,  and  veldt-schoens^*  and,  stretched  on 
my  kaross,  I  took  tea,  and  wondered  at  the  fadlity  with 
which  I  had  ^captured  this  mighty  elephant. 

Feeling  fatigued,  I  intended  to  lie  down  and  rest  till 
morning.  Just,  however,  as  I  was  arranging  my  saddles 
for  a  pillow,  I  beheld  another  first-rate  old  bull  elephant 
advancing  up  the  vley  from  the  south.  I  at  once  resolved 
that  he,  too,  should  run  the  gauntlet  with  the  dogs.  In 
immense  haste,  therefore,  I  once  more  pulled  on  my  old 
leathers,  and  buckled  on  my  shooting-belt,  and  ran  down 
into  the  rank  long  grass  beside  the  fountain  to  meet  him, 
armed  with  the  large  two-grooved  rifle,  having  directed  Carey 
and  Piet  to  come  slowly  up  with  the  dogs  and  my  horse  and 
gun  as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  The  elephant  came  on,  and 
stood  drinking  within  thirty  yards  of  me.  1¥hen  I  saw 
Oarey  coming  on  idth  the  dogs  and  steed,  I  fired,  but  my 
rifle  hung  fire.  The  shot,  however,  gave  the  dogs  good 
courage,  and  they  fought  well.  The  elephant  took  away 
at  a  rapid  pace  toward  the  other  fountain  wheve  the  Bechu- 
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ttnas  lay,  and  at  first  led  me  tlurough  very  bad  wait-a-bit 
thorn  corer,  which  once  or  twice  nearly  swept  me  out  of  the 
saddle.  Presently  he  inclined  to  the  west,  and  got  into 
better  country ;  I  then  rode  close  up  to  him,  and  bowled 
him  over  with  four  shots. 

With  one  more  glimpse  of  the  cool  eztrayaganoe  charac- 
teristic of  the  Professional  Hunter,  and  of  which  Cummings 
has  prided  himself  upon  giving  us  so  many  specimens,  we 
take  our  leaye  of  elephant  hunting  in  South  Africa.  The 
following  is  most  refreshing. 

On  the  81st  I  held  south-east  in  quest  of  elephants,  with  a 
large  party  of  the  natives.  Our  course  lay  through  an  open 
part  of  the  forest,  where  I  beheld  a  troop  of  springboks  and 
two  ostriches,  the  first  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  We  held 
for  Towannie,  a  strong  fountain  in  the  grayeUy  bed  of  a 
periodical  river :  here  two  herds  of  cow  elephants  had  drnnk 
on  the  preceding  evening,  but  I -declined  to  follow  them ;  and 
presently,  at  a  muddy  fountain  a  little  in  advance,  we  took 
up  the  spoor  of  an  enormous  bull,  which  had  waUowed  in  tlie 
mud,  and  then  plastered  the  sides  of  several  of  the  adjacent 
veteran-looking  trees.  We  followed  the  spoor  through  level 
forest  in  an  easterly  direction,  when  the  leading  party  overran 
the  spoor,  and  casts  were  made  for  its  recovery.  Presently 
I  detected  an  excited  native  beckoning  violently  a  little  to  my 
left,  and,  cantering  up  to  him,  he  said  that  he  had  seen  the 
elephant.  He  led  me  through  the  forest  a  few  hundred  yards, 
when,  clearing  a  wait-a-bit,  I  came  full  in  view  of  the  tallest 
and  largest  bull  elephant  I  had  ever  seen.  He  stood  broadside 
to  me,  at  upwarji  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  his  attention  at 
the  moment  was  occupied  with  the  dogs,  which,  unaware  of 
his  proximity,  were  rushing  past  him,  while  the  old  fellow 
seemed  to  gaze  at  their  unwonted  appearance  with  surprise. 

Halting  my  horse,  I  fired  at  his  shoulder,  and  secured  him 
with  a  single  shot.  The  ball  caught  him  high  upon  the 
shoulder-blade,   rendering    him  instantly  dead  kiDe;    and 
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» 
before  the  echo  of  the  bullet  could  reach  my  ear,  I  plainly 
saw  that  the  elephaa^  was  mine.  Q!he  dogs  now  came  up  and 
barked  around  him,  but  finding  himself  incapacitated,  the  old 
fellow  seemed  detemjined  to  take  it  easy,  and,  limping  slowly 
to  a  neighboring  tree,  he  remained  stationary,  eyeing  his 
pursuers  with  a  resigned  and  philosopluc  air. 

I  resdved  to  devote  a  short  time  to  the  contemplation  of 
this  noble  elephant  before  I  should  lay  him  low;  accordingly, 
having  off-saddled  the  horses  beneath  a  shady  tree^which  was 
to  be  my  quarters  for  the  night  and  ensuing  day,  I  quickly 
kindled  a  fire  and  put  on  the  kettle,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
my  coffee  was  prepared.  There  I  sat  in  my  forest  home, 
coolly  sipping  my  cofifee,  with  one  of  the  finest  elephants  in 
Africa  awaitiog  my  pleasure  beside  a  neighboring  tree. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  striking  scene ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
stupendous  veteran  of  the  forest,  I  thought  of  the  red  deer 
which  I  loved  to  follow  in  my  native  land,  and  felt  thit, 
though  the  Fates  had  driven  me  to  follow*  a  more  daring  and 
arduous  avocation  iiL  a  disti^nt  land,  it  was  a  good  exchange 
which  I  had  made,  for  I  was  now  a  chief  over  boundless 
forests,  which  yielded  unspeakably  more  noble  and  excitmg 
sport. 

Having  admired  the  elephant  for  a  considerable  time,  I 
resolved  to  make  experiments  for  vulnerable  points,  and, 
approaching  very  near,  I  fired  several  bullets  at  different 
parts  of  his  enormous  skuD.  These  did  not  seem  to  affect 
him  in  the  slightest;  he  only  acknowledged  the  shots  by  a 
*^  salaam-like"  movement  of  his  trunk,  with  the  point  of  which 
he  gently  touched  the  wound  with  a  striking  and  peculiar 
action.  Surprised  and  shocked  to  find  that  I  was  only  tor- 
menting and  prolonging  the  sufferings  of  the  noble  beast,  which 
bore  his  trials  with  such  dignified  composure,  I  resolved  to 
finish  the  proceeding  with  aU  possible  dispatch ;  accordingly, 
I  opened  fire  upon  him  from  the  left  side,  aiming  behind  the 
shoulder;  but  even  the^e  it  was  long  befere  my  bullets 
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Beemed  to  take  effect  I  first  fired  six  shots  with  the  two- 
grooved,  whidi  must  have  eventiially  proved  mortal,  but  as 
yet  he  evinced  no  visible  distress ;  after  which  I  fired  three 
shots  at  the  same  part  .with  the  Datd^  suc-pooader.  Large 
tears  now  trickled  from  his  eyes,  Irhich  he  slowly  shut  and 
opened ;  his  colossal  frame  quivered  convulsively,  and,  falling 
on  his  side,  he  expired.  The  tusks  of  this  elephant  were 
beautifully  arched,  and  were  the  heaviest  I  had  yet  met  with, 
«veraging.iunety  pounds  weight  apiece. 

All  this  is  cool— vcfry!  It  is  picturesque,  not  to  saj 
theatrical !  Mr.  Cummings,  at  this  rate,  might  be  educated 
into  a  good  American  Borderer,  and  some  day  ^^corne  up  to 
the  scratch"  in  a  dueUo^  hand-to-claw  with  a  Grisly  Bear^ 
after  having  .elchanged  the  compliments  of  the  morning  with 
him  beneath  t}ie  cold  shadows  of  the  Bod^  Mountaia  peaks ! 


CHAPTEE  XXVL 

TSA  OIBAFFE. 

I  HAYS  before  hinted  at  the  degree  in  ?rhich  Cmnmiags 
has  made  Harris  I4s  model,  in  his  new  hook,  ^^Fiye  Tears 
in  Sonth  Africa."  I  therefore  propose  to  giro,  9ne  after  the 
other,  the  aocoimt  each  has  furnished  of  his  fir^t  interview 
with  the  giraffe.  They  are  different,  yet  alike  in  many 
onriouB  particulars;  and  as  their  facts  are  equally  inter- 
esting, it  is  pleasing  to  compare  the  impressions  of  these 
two  notorious,  if  not  remarkable  exaqiples  of  the  Hunter- 
Naturalist>  from  nearly  the  same  point  of  view.  I  giTe 
Cummings  the  advantage  of  presenting  his  first. 

This  day  was  to  me  rather  a  memorable  one,  as  the  first 
on  which  I  saw  and  slew  the  lofty,  graceful-looking  giraffe 
or  camelopard,  with  which,  during  many  years  of  my  life,  L 
nad  longed  to  form  an  acqnuntance. 

These  gigantic  and  exquisitely  beautiful  animals,  which 
are  admirably  formed  by  nature  to  adorn  the  fair  forests 
that  clothe  the  boundless  plains  of  the  interior,  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  but 
are  nowhere  to,  be  met  with  in  great  numbers.  In  countries 
unmolested  by  the  intmsiye  foot  of  man,  the  giraffe  is  found 
generally  in  herds  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  but  I 
have  not  UAfreqnently  met  witii  herds  containing  thirty  indi- 
viduals, and  on  one  occasion  I  counted  forty  together ;  this,  * 
however,  was  owing  to  chance,  and  about  sixteen  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  average  number  of  a  herd. 

These  herds  are  composed  of  giraffes  of  various  sizes,  from 
the  young  giraffe  of  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height^  to  the  dark, 
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cliestnat-oolored  old  bull  of  the  herd,  whose  exalted  head 
towers  above  his  companions,  generally  attaining  to  a  height 
of  npwards  of  eighteen  feet.  The  females  are  of  lower 
stature  and  more  delicately  formed  than  the  males,  th^ 
height  averaging  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  feet. 

Some  writers  have  discovered  ugliness  and  a  want  of 
grace  in  the  giraffe,  bnj)  I  consider  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beantifhl  animals  in  creation ;  and  when  a 
herd  of  them  is  seen  scattered  through  a  grove  of  the 
pictnresque  panEsol-topped  acacias  which  adorn  their  natiye 
plains,  and  on  whose  uppermost  shoots  they  are  enabled  to 
browse  by  the  colossal  height  with  which  nature  has  so 
admirably  endowed  them,  he  must  indeed  be  slow  of  concep- 
tion who  fails  to  discover  both  grace  and  dignity  in  all  their 
movements. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  animal  i0  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  haunts  which  nature  destined  him 
to  adorn;  and  among  the  various  living  creatures  which 
beautify  this  fair  creation,  I  have  often  traced  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  animal  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found.  This  I  remarked  at 
an  early  period  of  my  life,  when  'entomology  occupied  a 
part  of  my  attention.  No  person  foUowilig  this  interesting 
pursuit  can  fail  to  observe  the  extraordinary  likeness  which 
insects  bear  to  the  various  abodes  in  which  they  are  met 
with.  Thus,  among  the  long,  green  grass,  we  find  a  variety 
of  long,  green  insects,  whose  legs  and  antennae  so  resemble 
the  shoots  emanating  from  the  stalks  of  the  grass  that  it 
requires  a  practiced  eye  to  distinguish  them.  Throughout 
sandy  districts,  varieties  of  insects  are  met  with  of  a  color 
similar  to  the  sand  which  they  inhabit. 

Among  the  green  leaves  of  the  various  trees  of  the  forest 
innumerable  leaf-colored  insects  are  to  found ;  while,  closely 
adhering  to  the  rough,  gray  bark  of  these  forest-trees,  we 
observe  beautifully-colored  gray-looking  moths  of  various 
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patterns,  yet  altogether  bo  ^resembling  the  bark  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  passing  observer. 

la  like  manner,  among  quadnipeds  I  have  traced  a  corres- 
ponding analogy;  for,  even  in  the  case  of  the  stapendons 
elephant,  the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corresponds  with  the 
gray,  thorny  jangles  ivhich  he  frequents  thronghont  the  day, 
that  a  person  xmacfcnstomed  to  banting  elephants,  standing 
on  a  commanding  situation,  might  look  down  upon  a  herd 
and  fail  to  detect  their  presence. 

And  farther,  in  the  case  of  the  giralTe,  whidb  is  invariably 
met  with  among  venerable  forests,  where  innumerable  blasted 
and  weather-beaten  trunks  and  stems  occur,  1  have  repeatedly 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them  until  I 
had  recourse  to  my  spy-glass ;  and  on  refening  the  case  to 
my  savage  attendants,  I  have  known  ^en  their  optics  to  fall, 
at  one  time  even  mistaking  these  dilapidated  trunks  for 
camelopards,  fti^d  again  confounding  real  camelopards  with 
these  aged  veterans  of  the  forest. 

Although  we  had  now  been  travelling  many  days  through 
the  country  of  the  giraffe,  and  had  marched  through  forests 
in  which  their  spoor  was  abundant,  .our  eyes  had  not  yet 
been  gifted  with  a  sight  of  **TootW  himself;  it  was  there- 
fore with  indescribable  pleasture  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th,  I  beheld  a  troop  of  these  interesting  animals. 

Our  brealcfast  being  finished,  I  resumed  my  journey 
through  an  endless  gray  forest  of  cameel-dom  and  other 
trees,  the  country  slightly  undulating,  and  grass  abundant. 
A  little  before  the  sun  went  down  my  driver  remarked  to 
me,  **  I  was  just  going  to  say,  sir,  that  that  old  tree  was  a 
camelopard,"  On  looking  where  he  pointed,  I  saw  Aat  the 
old  tree  was  indeed  a  camelopard;  and,  on  casting  my  eyes 
a  little  to  the  right,  I  beheld  a  troop  of  them  standing 
looMtig  at  us,  their  heads  actually  towering  above  the  trees 
of  the  forest.  It  was  imprudent  to  commence  a  chase  at 
such  a  late  hour,  especially  in  a  country  of  so  level  a 
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character,  where  the  chanceB  were  against  my  being  able 
to  regain  my  wagons  that  night.  I,  however,  resolved  to 
chance  everything;  and  directing  my  men  to  catch  and 
saddle  Golesbnrg,  I  proceeded  in  haste  to  buckle  on  my 
shooting-belt  and  spurs,  and  ui  two  minntes  I  was  .in  the 
saddle.  The  giraffes  stood  looking  at  the  wagons  nntil  I 
was  within  sixty  yards  of  them,  when,  galloping  round  a 
thick  bnshy  tree,  nnder  cover  of  i  which  I  had  ridden,  I 
suddenly  beheld  ja  sight  the  most  astounding  that  a  s]>ort8- 
man's  eye  can  encounter.  Before  me  stood  a  troop  of  ten 
colossal  giraffes,  the  majority  of  which  were  from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  feet  high.  On  beholding  me  they  at  once  made 
off,  twisting  their  long  tails  over  their  backs,  making  a  loud, 
switching  noise  with  them,  and  caSit^ed  along  at  an  easy 
pace,  which,  however,  obliged  Golesbnrg  to  put  'his  best  foot 
foremost  to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion  were  different 
from  anything  that  I  had  before  experienced,  during  a  long 
sporting  careett  My  senses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  won- 
drous and  beautiful  sight  before  me,  that  I  rode  along  like 
one  entranced,  and  I  felt  inclined  to*  disbelieve  that  I  was 
hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground  was  firm 
and  favorable  for  riding.  At  every  stride  I  gained  upon  the 
giraffes,  and  after  a  short  burst  at  a  swinging  gallop  I  waa 
in  the  middle  of  them,  and  turned  the  finest  cow  out  of  the 
herd.  On  finding  herself  driven  from  her  comrades  and 
hotly  pursued,  she  increased  he^  pace,  and  cantered,  along 
with  tremendous  strides,  clearing  an  amazing  extent  of 
ground  at  every  bound;  while  her  neck  and  breast  coming 
in  contact  with  the  dead  old  branches  <^  the  trees,  were  con- 
tinually strewing  them  in  my  path.  In  a  few  minutes  I  waa 
riding  within  five  feet  of  her  stem,  andj  firing  at  a  gallop, 
I  sent  a  bullet  into  her  back*  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next 
rode  alongside,  and,  placing  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  within  a 
few  feet  of  her,  I  fired  my  second  shot  behind  the  shoulder ; 
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the  ball,  however,  seemed  to  have  litde  effect.  I  then  placed 
iDjBelf  directly  in  fronts  when  8h0  came  to  a  walk.  Dis- 
monntingy  I  hastily  loaded  both  barrels^  putting  in  doable 
QhargcB  of  pow4er.  Before  tius  waa  accofapliahed  she  was 
off  at  a  canter.  In  a  short  time  I  brought  her  to  a  stand 
in  the  dry  bed  of  a  water'KH>nrBe,  where  I  fired  at  fifteen 
yards,  aiming  where  I  thought  the  heart  lay,,  upon  which  she 
again  made  off.  Hi^ving  loaded,  I  followed,  and  had  very 
nearly  lost  her;  she  had  turned  abmpliy  to  the  left,  and 
was  far  out  of  sight  among  the  trees.  Once  more  I  brought 
her  to  a  stand,  and  dismounted  from  my  horse.  There  we 
stood  together-  alone  in  the  wild  wood.  X  gazed  in  wonder 
at  h^  extreme  beauty,  while  her  soft,  dark  eye,  with  its 
silky  fringe,  looked  down  imploringly  at  me^  and  I  really  felt 
a  pang  of  sorrow  in  this  moment  of  triumph  for  the  blood  I 
was  shedding.  Pointing  my  rifle  toward  the  skies,  I  sent  a 
bullet  through  her  neck.  On  receiving  it,  she  reared  high 
on  her  hind  legs,  and  fell  backward  with  a  heavy  crash, 
making  the  earth  shake  around  her.  A  thick  stream  of  dark 
Uood  spouted  out  from  the  wound,  her  colossal  limbs  quivered 
for  a  moment;  and  she  expired. 

I  had  little  time  to^  contemplate  the  prize  I  had  won. 
Night  was  fast  setting  in,  and  it  was  very  questionable  if 
I  should  succeed  in  regaining  my  wagons;  so,  having  cut 
off  the  tail  of  the  giraffe,  ^hich  was  adorned  with  a  bushy 
tuft  of  flowing  black  hair,  I  took  ^^  one  last  fond  look,"  and 
rode  hard  for  the  spoor  of  the  wagons,  which  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  just  as  it  was  dark. 

No  pen  nor  words  can  convey  to  a  sportsman  what  it  is  to 
ride  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  gigantic  giraffes :  it  must  be 
experienced  to  be  understood.  They  emitted  a  powerful 
perfume,  which  in  the  chase  dame  hot  in  my  face,  reminding 
me  of  the  smell  of  a  hive  of  heather  honey  in  September. 
The  greater  part  of  this  chase  led  through  bushes  of  the 
wait-a^bit   thorn  of  the   most  virulent   description^  which 
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ooyered  my  legs  and  anns  mth  blood  long  before  t  had  killed 
the  giraffe*  I  rode  as  U8ual  in  the  kilt»  with  my  arms  bam 
to  my  shoulder.  It  was  Chapelpark  of  Badenoch's  old  grtkj 
kilt,  but  in  this  qhaee  it  received  a  death  blow  which  it  nerer 
afterwards  recovered. 

Now  comes  Harris's  story— -and  between  them  we  shall  get 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  sensation  of  killing  the  first  giraffe. 
He  says : 

To  the  sportsman,  the  most  thrilling  passage  in  my  adven- 
tures is  now  to  be  recounted.  In  my  own  breast,  it  awakens 
a  renewal  of  past  impressions,  more  lively  than  any  written 
description  can  render  intelligible;  and  far,  abler  pens  than 
mine,  dipped  in  more  glowing  tints,  would  still  fall  short  of 
the  reality,  and  leave  much  to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination. 
Three  hundred  gigantic  elephants,  browsipg  in  nugestic  tran- 
quillity amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  an  African  landscape, 
and  a  wide  stretching  plain,  darkened,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  with  a  moving  phalanx  of  gnoos  and  quaggas,  whose 
numbers  literally  baffle  computation,  are  sights  bat  rarely  to 
be  witnessed;  bat  who  amongst  our  brother  I^imrods  shall 
hear  of  riding  familiarly  by  the  side  of  a  troop  of  colossal 
giraflfes,  and  not  feel  his  si»rit  stirred  within  him  ? .  He  that 
would  behold  so  marvellous  a  sight  must  leave  the  haunts  of 
man,  and  dive,  as  we  did,  into  pathless  wilds,  traversed  onlj 
by  the  brute  creation — ^into  wide  wastes,  where  the  grim  lion 
prowls,  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and  where  the  gaunt  hyaena 
and  wild  dog  fearlessly  pursue  their  prey. 

Many  days  had  now  elapsed  since  we  had  even  seen  the 
camelopard — and  then  only  in  small  ivmibers,  and  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  blood  coursed  through 
my  veins  like  quicksilver ;  therefore,  as  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  from  the  back  of  BfeMlar^  my  most  trusty  steed,  with  a 
firm  wooded  plain  before  me,  I  counted  thirty-two  of  these 
animals,  industriously  stretching  their  peacock  necks  to  crop 
the  tiny  leaves  which  fluttered  above  their  heads^  in  a  mimosa 
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groTO  that  beMtified  the  scenery.  They  irere  within  a  faan- 
ired  yards  of  me,  bat  haying  prenonsly  determined  to  try 
the  boarding  system,  I  reserved  my  fire.  Althongh  I  had 
taken  the  fidd  expressly  to  look  for  giraffes^  and  had  put 
four  of  the  Hottentots  on  horseback^  all  excepting  Piet  had 
as  nsutd  slipped  off  nnperceiyed  in  pnrsnit  of  a  troop  of 
koodoos..  Our  steiilthy  aj^roach  was* soon  opposed  by  an 
ill-tempered  rhinoceros,  which,  with  her  ugly  calf^  stood 
directly  in  the  path ;  and  the  twinkling  of  her  bright  little 
eyes,  accompanied -by  a  restless  rolling  of  the  body,  giving 
earnest  of  her  intention  to  charge,  I  directed  Piet  to  silnte 
her  with  a  broadside,  at  the  same  moment  putting  spurs  to 
my  horse.  At  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  sudden  clatter- 
ing of  hoofs,  away  bounded  the  giraffes  in  grotesque  confosion, 
clearing  the  ground  by  a  succession  of  .frog-like  hops,  and 
soon  leaving  me  far  in  the  rear.  -  Twice  were  their  towering 
forms  concealed  from  view  by  a  park  of  trees,  which  we 
entered  almost  at  the  same  instant;  and  twice,  on  emerging 
from  the  labyrinth,  did  I  perceive  them  tilting  over  an 
eminence  immeasurably  in  advio^ce.  A  white  turban,  that 
I  wore  round  my  hunting  cap,  being  dragged  off  by  a 
projecting  bough,  was  instantly  charged  by  three  rhinoce- 
roses ;  and  looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  could  see  them  long 
afterwards  fagging  themselvto  to  overtake  me.  In  the  course 
of  five  minutes,  the  fugitives  arrive^  at  a  small- river,  the 
treacherous  sands  of  which  receiving  their  long  legs,  their 
flight  was  greatly  retarded;  and  after  fl6undering  to  the 
opposite  side,,  and  scrambling,  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  I 
perceived  that  their  race  was  run.  Pattbg  'the  streaming 
neck  of  my  good  steed,  I  urged  him  again  to  his  utmost,  and 
instantly  found  myself  by  the  Side  of  the  herd.  The  stately 
bull,  being  readily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  by  his  dark 
chestnut  robe,  and  superior  stature,  I  applied  the  musEzle  of 
my  rifle  behind  his  dappled  shoulder,  with  the  right  hand, 
and  drew  both  triggers;  but  he  still  continued  to  shuffle 
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along,  and  being  afraid  of  losing  him,  shovld  I  dismomit^ 
among  the  eztenfliye  mimosa  groTBe,  with  which  the  land- 
scape was  now  ohscured,  I  sat  in  mj  saddle,  loading  and 
firing  behind  the  elbow,  and  thsm  placiii^  myself  across  Iub 
path,  nntil,  the  tears  trickling  from  his  fbll  brilliant  eye,  his 
lofty  frame  began  to  totter,  and  at  the  seyenteenth  discharge 
from  the  deadly  grooved  bore,  bowing  his  graceful  head  from 
the  skies,  his  proud  form  was  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  tingling  excitemeht  of  that  moment !  Alone, 
in  the  wild  wood,  I  hurraed  with  bursting  exultation,  and 
unsaddling  my  steed,  sank  exhausted  beside  the  noble  prize  I 
had  won. 

When  I  leisurely  contemplated  the  massive  frame  before 
me,  seeming  as  though  it  had  been  cast  in  a  mould  of  brass, 
and  protected  by  a  hide  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness, 
it  was  no  longer  matter  of  astonishment,  thai  a  bullet  d]»> 
charged  from  a  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  yards,  idiould 
have  been  attended  with  litde  e£fect  upon  such  amazing 
strength.  The  extreme  height  from  the  crown  of  the 
elegantly  moulded  kead  to  the  hoof  of  this  magnificent 
animal,  was  eighteen  feet;  the  whole  being  equally  divided 
into  neck,  body,  and  leg.  Two  hours  were  passed  in  com- 
pleting a  drawing ;  and  Piet  still  not  making  his  appearance, 
I  cut  off  the  tail,  which  exceeded  five  feet  in  length,  and  was 
measurelessly  the  most  estimable  trophy  I  had  gained ;  bat 
proceeding  to  saddle  my  horse,  which  I  had  left  quietly 
grazing  by  the  side  of  a  running  brook,  my  chagrin  may  be 
conceived,  when  I  discovered  that  he  had  taken-  advantage 
of  my  occupation  to  free  himself  from  his  halter,  and  abscond. 
Bdng  ten  miles  from  the  wagons,  and  in  a  perfectly  strange 
country,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  only  chance  of  recovering 
my  pet,  was  by  following  the  trail,  whilst  doing  which  with 
infinite  difficulty,  the  ground  scarcely  deigning  to  receive  a 
foot-print,  I  had  the  satisfactiom  of  meeting  Piet  and  Mohany- 
com,  who  had  fortunately  seen  and  recaptured  the  truant 
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Beturning  to  the  giraffe,  WQ  all  feasted  heartily  upon  the 
flesh,  which,  although  highly  scented  at  this  season  with  the 
rank  mokaala  blossoms,  was  far  from  despicable ;  and  after 
losing  our  way  in  conseqneose  of  the  twin^like  resemblance 
of  two  scarped  hills,  we  regained  the  wagons  after  sunset. 

The  spell  ^as  now  broketi,  and  the  secret  of  ^cameleopard 
hunting  discoyered.  The  next  day  Richardson  and  myself 
killed  three ;  one  a  female,  slipping  upon  muddy  ground,  and 
falling  with  great  violence,  before  she  had  been  wounded,  a 
shot  in  the  head  dispatched  her  as  she  lay.  ,  From  this  time 
we  could  redcon  confidently  upon  two  out  of  each  troop  that 
we  were  fortunate  Enough  to  .find,  always  approaching  as 
near  as  possible,  .in  order  to  insure  a  good  start,  galloping 
into  the  middle  of  them,  boarding  the  largest,  and  riding 
with  him  until  he  fell.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  awk* 
wardly  formed  animals  can  move,  is  beyond  all  things 
surprising,  our  best  horses  being  unable  to  close  with  them 
under  two  miles.  Their  gallop  is  a  succession  of  jumping 
strides,  the^  fore  and  hind  leg  on  the  same  side  moving 
together  instead  of  diagonally,  as  in  most  other  quadrupeds, 
the  former  being  kept  dose  together,  and  the  latter  so  wide 
apart,  that  in  riding  by  the  animal's  ^ide,  the  hoof  may  be 
seen  striking  on  the  outside  of  the  horse,  momentarily  threat- 
ening to  overthrow  him.  Their  motion,  altogether,  reminded 
me  rather  of  the  pitching  of  a  ship,  or  rolling  of  a  rocking- 
horse,  than  of  any  thing  living ;  and  the  remarkable  gait  is 
rendered  stili  more  automaton-like,  by  the  switching,  at 
regular  intervals,  of  the  long  black  tail,  which  is  invariably 
curled  above  the  back,  and  by  the  corresponding  action  of 
the  neck,  swinging  as  it  does,  like  a  pendulum,  and  literally 
imparting  to  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a  huge  piece  of 
machinery  in  motion.  Naturally  gentle,  timid  and  peaceable, 
the  unfortunate  giraffe  has  no  means  of  protecting  itself  but . 
with  its  heels;  but  even  when  hemmed  into  a  corner,  it 
seldom  resorted  to  this  mode  of  defence.    I  have  beforo 
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noticed  the  courage  eyinoed  by  our  horses,  in  the  pursmt  of 
gome.  Even  when  brought  into  actual  contact  with  these 
ahnost  unearthly  qnadrupeds,  they  evinced  no  symptom  of 
alarm,  i^  circumstance  which  m^  posaiUy  be  traced  to  thai 
meagre  diet. 

The  colossal  height,  and  apparent  dii^opoftions  of  this 
extraordinary  animal,  long  dasaed  it  with  the  unicora  and 
the  sphynx  of  the  ancients,  and  induced. |k  belief  that  it 
belonged  rather  to  the  group  of  chimeras  with  which  the 
regions  of  imagination  are  tenanted,  than  existed  amongst 
the  actual  works  of  nature.     Qf  its  f<Nrm  and  habits,  no  very 
precise  notions  were  obtained  until  within  the  last  forty  jeais; 
and  eyen  now,  the  extant  delinea^tions  are  far  from  the  truth, 
having  been  taken  from  crippled  prisoners  instead  of  from 
specimens  free  in  their  native  deserts.    The  giraffe  is  hj  no 
means  a  common  animal,  even  at  its  headquarters.    We 
seldom  found  them  without  haidng  foUowed  the  trail,  and 
never  saw  more  than  five-and-Utirty  in  a  day.     A  traveller 
whom  I  met  in  the  Cape  Colony,  assured  me,  before  I  visited 
the  interior,  that  he  had  himself  counted   eight  hundred 
giraffes  in  a  single  day ;  and  during  his  trayek,  had  ridden 
down  hundredi.     On  my  return,  however,  after  a  little  crosa- 
examination,  the  number  destroyed  dwindled  gradually  do^ 
to  one;  which  solitary  individual  appeared,  upon  further 
investigation,  to  have  been  been  taken  in  a  pitfall !    ^^ 
senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  smell,  are  acute  and  delicate; 
the  eyes,  which  are  soft  and  gentle,  eclipsing  those  of  the 
oft-sung  gazelle  of  the  East,  and  being  so  constructed  that, 
without  turning  the  head,  the  animal  can  see  both  before  ana 
behind  it  at  the  same  time.     On  the  forehead  there  is  ^ 
remarkable  prominence;  and  the  tongue  has  the  power  of 
mobility  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied 
with  the  faculty  of  extension,  which  enables  it,  in  miniature, 
to  perform  the  office  of  the  ifephant's  proboscis.    The  loitj 
maned  neck,  possessing  only  seven  joints,  appears  to  move 
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on  a  piyot,  instead  of  being  flexible  like  that  of  the  swan  or 
peacock,  to  which,  from  its  length,  it  has  been  likened. ' 

The  giraffe  utters  no  cry  whatever.  Both  sexes  have 
horns,  covered  with  hair,  mid  are.  similarlj  marked  with 
an  angular  and  somewhat  symmetrical  pattern.  The  male 
increases  in  depth  of  color  according  to  the  age,  and  in  some 
specimens  is  nearly  black;  but  the  female  is  smaller  ia 
stature,  and  of  a  lighter  color,  approaching  to  yellow. 
Althongh  very  extensive,  the  range  of  its  habitat  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  those  regions  iu  which  the  species  of 
mimosa  termed  mokaala,  or  hameel^oom^  is  abundant,  the 
leaves,  shoots,  and  blossoms  of  that  tree  being  its  ordinary 
food. 

On  the  22d,  being  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream,  a  cameleopard  was  killed  by  a  lion,  whilst  in  the 
act  of  drinking,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  wagons.  It 
was  a  noisy  affair,  but  an  inspection  of  the  scene  on  which 
it  occiurred,  proved  that  the  giant  strength  of  the  victim  had 
been  paralyzed  in  an  instant.  Authors  have  asserted  'that 
the  king  of  beasts  is  sometimes  carried  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  "riding  proudly"  on  the  back  of  the  giraffe;  but 
notwithstanding  the  amazing  and  acknowledged  power  of  this 
superb  animal,  I  am  greatly  disposed  to  question  his  ability 
to  maintain  so  long  a  race  under  such  merciless  jo^keyship ! 

Sensations  very  well  described-r-capitally,  indeed  !^-only 
it  is  surprising  how  much  alike  "  First  Giraffe  Hunts"  must 
be,  since  such  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  feeling  expe- 
rienced, and  of  the  action  described,  slould  have  occurred 
in  these  two  thus,  performed  by  different  persons,  at  an 
interval  of  ten  years.  The  fact  of  their  being  so  much 
filike,  may  console  those  of  us  in  this  prosy  real  world  who 
may  chance  to  be  emulous  of  a  Giraffe  Hunt. 


CHAPTER  xxyn. 

SOUTH  MTBXQAJSf  LIOSTg. 

Now  for  the  lordly  King  of  Beasts  !  As  these  wild  African 
Hunters  fonnd  him,  the  grandeur  of  his  ancestral  name  is 
not  a  little  heightened.  There  are  some  pictures  of  this 
South  African  monarch  of  the  wastes  furnished  as  well  hj 
the  daring  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
direction,  which  are  quite  as  striking  as  those  given  by  the 
professional  Hunters  themselves.  These  we  shall  give  after 
first  taking  the  general  sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  animal 
furnished  bj  Cumming. 

The  night  of  the  19th  was  to  me  rather  a  memorable  one, 
as  being  the  first  on  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
the.  deep-toned  thunder  of  the  lion's  roar.  Although  there 
was  no  one  nea^  to  inform  me  by  what  beast  the  haughty 
and  impressive  sounds  which  echoed  through  the  wilderness 
were  produced,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  divining.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it ;  and  on  hearing  it  I  at  once  knew,  as 
well  as  if  accustomed  to  the  sound  from  my  infancy,  that 
the  appalling  roar  which  was  uttered  within  half  a  mile 
of  me  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  mighty  and  terrible 
king  of  beasts.  Although  the  dignified  and  truly  monarch- 
ical appearance  of  the  lion  has  long  rendered  him  famous 
among  his  fellow  quadrupeds,  and  his  appearance  and  habits 
have  often  been  described  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  never- 
theless I  consider  that  a  few  remarks,  resulting  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  formed  by  a  tolerably  long  acquaint- 
ance with  them  both  by  day  and  by  night,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  the  reader.     There  is  something  so  noble 
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and  imposing  in  the  presmice  of  the  lion,  when  seen  walking 
with  dignified  self-poBsession,  free  and  nndannted,  on  his 
native  soil,  that  no  description  can  conVey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  striking  appearance.  The  lion  is  exquisitely  fonned 
by  nature  for  the  predatory  habit9  which  he  is  destined  to 
pursue.  Combining  in  comparatively  small  compass  the 
qualities  of  power  and  agility^  he  is  enabled,  by  means  of 
the  tremendous  machinery  with  which  nature  has  gifted 
him,  easily  to  overcome  and  des^oy  almost  every  beast  of 
the  forest,  however  siq>erior  to.  him  in  weight  and  stature. 

Thon^  considerikbly  und^r  four  feet  in  hieight,  he  has 
little  difficulty  in  dashing  to  the  ground  and  overcoming  the 
lofty  and  apparently  powerful  giraffe,  whose  head  towers  above 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  whose  skin  is  nearly  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  lion  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  vast 
herds  of  buffaloes  which  -frequent  the  interminable  forests  of 
the  interior;  and  a  full-grown  one,  so  long  as  his  teeth  are 
unbroken,  generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old  buU  buffalo, 
which  in  size  and  stirength  greatly  surpassim  the  most 
powerful  breed  of  Englirii  <»ttle :  the'  lion  also  preys  on  all 
the  larger  varieties  of  the  antelopes,  and  on  both  varieties 
of  the  gnu.  The  sebra,  which  is  met  with  .in  large  herds 
throughout  the  interior,  is  also  a  favorite  object  of  his  pmsuit. 

Lions  do  not  refuse,  as  has  been  asiserted,  to  feast  upon 
the  venison  that  they  have  not  killed  themselves.  I  have 
repeatedly  discovered  lions,  of  all  ages  which*  had  taken 
possession  of,  and  -w^re  feasting  upon,  the  carcaisses  of 
various  game  qu^idrupeds  which  had  falen  before  my  rifle. 
The  Uon  is  very  generally  diffdsed  throughout  the  secluded 
parts  of  Southern  Africa.  He  is,  however,  nowhere  met 
with  in  great  abundance,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  more 
than  three,  or  even  two,  families  of  lions  frequenting  the 
same  district  and  drinking  at  the  same  fountain.  When  a 
greater  number  were  met  with,  I  remarked  it  was  owing  to 
long-protracted  droughts,  which,  by  diying  nearly  all  the 
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fbnntains,  lisd  oompelled  the  game  of  yarions  diBtricts  ts 
orowd  the  renuuning  wpringfi^  and  the  limus,  according  to  tldr 
eofltom,  followed  in  the  wake.  It  is  a  oommon  thing  to  come 
npon  a  fnflrgrown  'Eon  and  lionees  associating  with  three  or 
four  large  ones  nearly  fdH-grown ;  at  other  times,  fnO-^f? 
males  will  be  fonnd  associating  and  himtipg  together  in  a 
liappj  state  of  friendship;  two,  three,  and  four  foll-growB 
male  lions  may  thus  be  disooyered  consortmg  together. 

The  male  lion  is  adorned  inth  a  long,  rank,  ehaggj  mane, 
which  in  some  instances  almost  sweepe  the  gronnd.  Tlie 
color  of  these  manes  yaries,  some  being  very  dark,  and 
others  of  4  golden  yellow.  This  appearanoe  has  giyen  rise 
to  a  preyailing  opinion  among  the  Boers  that  there  are  two 
distinct  yarieties  of  lions,  which  they  distinguish  bj  the 
respectiye  names  of  ^  Schwart  fore  life"  ^nd  ^^  Chiel  fore 
life;"  this  idea,,  howeyer,  is  erroneons.  The  color  of  the 
lion's  mane  is  gmerally  inflnenced  by  his  age.  He  attains  Us 
mane  in  the  third  year  of  his  existence.  I  haye  remarked 
that  at  first  it  is  of  a  yellownh  color ;  in  the  prime  of  life  it  is 
blackest,  and  wl^en  he  has  numbered  many  yeaia,  bat  still 
is  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of  his  power,  it  assBmes  a  yellowisb- 
gray,  pepper-andHEKJt  sort  of  color.  These  old  fellows  are 
canning  and  dangerous,  and  most  to  be  dreaded.  The 
females  are  utterly  destitute  of  a  mane,  being  coyeredwith 
a  short,  thick,  glossy  coat  of  tawny  hair.  The  manes  and 
coats  of  lions  frequenting  open-lying  districts  utterly  destitute 
of  trees,  such  as  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert, 
are  more  rank  and  handsome  than  those  inhabiting  forest 
districts. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  connected  witii  the  lion 
is  his  yoiee,  which  is  extremely  grand  and  peculiarly 
striking.  It  consists  at  times  of  a  low,  deep  moaning; 
repeated  fiye  or  six  times,  ending  in  faintly  audible  fiighs ; 
at*  other  times  he  startles  the  forest  with  loud,  deep-toned, 
solemn  roars,  repeated  fiye  or  six  times  in  quick  succession. 
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each  inGreasing  in  loadnesB  to  the  third  or  fourth,  irhen  his 
Toice  dies  away  in  five  or  six  low,  muffled  sonnds,  very  much 
resembling  distant  thunder.  At  times,  and  not  unfrequently, 
a  troop  may  be  heard  roaring  in  concert,  one  assuming  the 
lead,  ax&d  two,  three,,  or  four  nLore  regularly  taking  up  their 
parts,  like  persons  singijag  a  catch.  Like  our  Scottish  stags 
at  the  rutting  «eason^  they  roar  loudest  in  cold,  frosty 
nights;  but  on  no  occasions. are  their  voices  to  be  heard 
in  such  perfection,  or  so  intensely  powerful,  as  when  two  or 
ihree  strange  troops  of  lions  approach  a  foimtain  to  drink  at 
the  same  time.  When  this  occurs,  every  member  of  each 
troop  sounds  a  bold  roar  of  defiance  at  the  opposite  parties ; 
Uid  when  one  roars,  all  roar  together,  and  each  seems  to 
vie  with  his  cenu*ade  in  the  intensity  and  power  of  his  voice. 
The  power  and  ^andeur  of  these  nocturnal  forest  concerts 
is  inconceivably  striking  and  pleasing  to  the  hunter's  ear. 
The  effect,  I  may  remark,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  the 
hearer  happens  to  be  situated  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  tmaocompanied  by  any  attend- 
ant, and  ensconced  within  twenty  yards  of  the  fountain 
which  the  surrounding  troops  of  lions  are  approaching.  Such 
has  been  my  situation  many  scores  of  times ;  and  though  I 
am  allowed  to  have  a  tolerable  good  taste  for  music,  I 
consider  the  catches  with  which  I  was  then  regaled  as  the 
sweetest  and  most  natural  I  ever  h^ard. 

As  a  general  rule,  lions  roar  during  the  night;  their 
sighing  moans  commencing  as  the  shades  of  evening  envelop 
the  forest,  and  continuing  at.  intervals  throughout  the  night. 
In  distant  and  secluded  regions,  however,  I  have  constantly 
heard  them  roaring  loudly  as  late  as  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on 
a  bright  sunny  morning.  In  hazy  and  rainy  weather  they 
are  to  be  heard  at  every  hour  in  the  day,  but  their  roar  is 
subdued.  It  often  happens  that  when  two  strange  mala 
lions  meet  at  a  fountain  a  terrific  combat  ensues,  which  not 
unfrequently  ends  in  the  death  of  one  of  them.     The  habits 
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of  the  lion  are  striotly  nocturnal;  during  the  day  lie  lies 
concealed  beneath  the  shade  of  some  low^  bushy  tree  or  wide- 
spreading  bushy  either  in  the  level  forest  or  on  the  mouRtain 
side.  He  is  also  partial  to  lofty  reeds,  or.  fields  of  long, 
yellow  grass,  such  as  occur  in  low-lying  yleys.  From  the^ 
haunts  he  sallies  forth  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  com- 
mences his  nightly  prowl.  When  ke  is  successful  in  his 
beat  and  .has  secured,  his  iHrey,-lie  does  not  roar  much  that 
night,  only  uttering  occasionally  a  few  low  moans ;  that  is, 
provided  no  intruders  i^proach  him,  otherwise  the  case  would 
be  very  difierent.   - 

Lions  are  ever  most  active,  daring  and  presuming  in  dark 
and  stormy  nights,  and  consequently,  on  such  occasions,  the 
traveller  ought  .more  particularly  to  be- on  his  guard.     I 
remarked  a  fact,  connected  with  the  lion's  hour  of  drinking 
peculiar  to  themselves;  they  seemed  unwilling  to  visit  the 
fountains  with  good  moonlight.-    Thus,  when  the  moon  rose 
early,  the  lions  deferred  their  hour  of  watering  until  late  in 
the  morning  ;*  and  when  the  moon  rose  late,  they  drank  at 
a  very  early  hour  in  the  night    By  this  acute  system  many 
a  grisly  lion  saved  his  bacon,  and  is  now  luxuriating  in  the 
forest  of  South  Africa^  winch  had  otherwise  fallen  J>y  the 
barrels  of  my  ^^Westley  Richards/'     Owing  to  the  tawny 
color  of  the  coat  with  which  nature  has  robed  him,  he  is 
perfectly  invisible  in  the  dark ;  an4  although  I  have  often 
heard  them  loudly  lapping  the  water  under  my  very  nose, 
not  twenty  yards  from  me,  1  could  not  possibly  make  out  so 
much  as  the  outline  of  their  forms.    When  a  tUrsty  lion 
comes  to  water,  he  stretches  out  his  massive  armi^  Ues  down 
on  his  breaft  to  drink,  and  makes  a  loud,  lapping  noise  in 
drinking  not  to  be  mistaken.     He  continues  lapping  up  the 
Water  for  a  long  while,  and  four  or  five  times  during  the 
proceeding  he  pauses  for  half  a  minute  as  if  to  take  breath. 
One  thing  conspicuous  about  them  is  their. eyes,  which^.  in  a 
dark  night,  glow  like  two  balls  of  fire.    The  female  is  more 
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fierce  and  active  than  the  male,  as  a  general  rule.  Lionesses 
which  haye  never  had  jonng  are  much  more  dangerous  than 
those  which  have.  At  no  time  is  the  lion  so  much  to  he 
dreaded  as  when  his  partner  has  got  small  young  ones.  At 
that  season  he  knows  no  fear,  and,  in  the  coolest  and  most 
intrepid  manner,  he  will  faf  e  a  thousand  men.  A  remarkable 
insta'nce  of  this  kind  came  under  my  own  observation^  which 
confirmed  the  reports  I  had  before  heard  from  the  natives. 
One  day,  when  out  elejphant-hunting  in  the  territory  of  the 
"Baseleka,"  accompanied  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  I 
was  astonished  suddenly  to  behold  a  majestic  lion  slowly  and 
steadily  advancing  toward  us  with  a  dignified  step  and 
undaunted  befiring,  the  most  noble  and  imposing  that  can 
be  conceived.  Lashing  his  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  growl- 
ing haughtily,  his  terribly  expressive  eye  resolutely  fixed 
upon  us,  and  displaying  a  show  of  ivory  well  calculated  to 
inspire  terror  among  the  timid  ^^Bechuanas,"  he  approached. 
A  headlong  fiight  of  the  two  htfhdred  and  fifty  men  was  the 
immediate  result ;  and,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  four 
couples  of  my  dogs,  which  they  had  been  leading,  were 
allowed  to  escape  in  their  couples.  These  instantly  faced 
the  lion,  who,  finding  that  by  his  bold  bearing  he  had 
succeeded  in  putting  his  enemies  to  flight,  now  became 
solicitous  for  the  safety  of  fiis  little  family,  with  which  the 
lioness  wasr  retreating  in  the  back-ground.  Facing  about^ 
he  followed  after  them  with  a  haughty  and  independent 
step,  growling  fiercely  at  the  dogs  which  trotted  along  on 
either  side  of  him.  Three  troops  of  elephants  having  been 
discovered  a  few  minutes  previous  to  this,  upon  which  I 
was  marching  for  the  attack,  I,  with  the  most  heartfelt 
reluctance,  reserved  my  fire.  On  running  down  the  hiU  side 
to  endeavor  to  recall  my*dogs,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  retreating  lioness  with  four  cubs.  About  twenty  minutes 
afterwards  two  noble  elephants  repaid  my  forbearance. 
Among  Indian  Nimrods,  a  certaipi  class  of  royal  tigers 
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13  dignified  mth  the  appeUation  of  "  maB-eaterg.*'     These 
are  tigers  which,  having  once  tasted  human  flesh,  show  a 
predilection  for  the  same,  and  such  characters  are  very 
naturally  famed  and  dreaded  among  the  natives.    Elderlj 
gentleipen  of  similar  tastes  and  habits  are  occasionally  met 
with  among  the  lions  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  and 
the  danger  of  such  neighbors  may  be  easily  imagined.     I 
account  for  lions  first  acquiring  this  taste  in  the  foUoirisg 
manner :  the  Bechuana  tribes  of  the  far  interior  do  not  bury 
their  dead,  but  unceremoniously  carry  them  forth,  and  leare 
them  lying  exposed  in  the  forest  or  on  the  plain,  a  prey  to 
the  lion  and  hyaena,  or  the  jackal  and  vulture ;  and  I  can 
readily  imaging  that  a  lion,  having  thus  once  tasted  human 
flesh,  would  have  little  hesitation,  when  opportunity  presented 
itself,  of  springing  upon  and  carrying  off  the  unwary  traveller 
or  ^'Bechuana''  inhabiting  his  country.    Be  this  as  it  may^ 
man-eaters  occur ;  and  on  my  fourth  hunting  expedition,  a 
horrible  tragedy  was  acted  ^e  dark  night  in  my  Uttle  lonely 
camp  by  one  of  these  formidable  characters,  which  deprived 
me,  in  the  far  wilderness,  of  my  most  valuable  servant.    In 
winding  up  these  few  observations  on  the  Uon,  which  I  trust 
will  not  have  been  tiresome  to  the  reader^  I  may  remark 
that  lion-hunting,  under  any  circumstances,  is  decidedly  a 
dangerous  pursuit.    It  may  nevertheless  be  followed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  comparative  safety  by  those  who  have 
naturally  a  turn  for  that  sort  of  thii\g.    A  recklessness  of 
death,  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession,  an,  acquaintance 
with  the  disposition  and  manners  of  lions,  and  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rifle,  are  indispensable  to  him 
who  would  shine  in  the  overpoweringly  exciting  pastime  of 
hunting  this  justly  celebrated  king  of  beasts. 

It  would  be  a  pity,  if,  amidst  hia  other  lauded  character* 
istics,  the  lion  should  not  be  quite  as  remarkable  for  manners 
as  magnanimity.  Moffat,  the  daring  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  who  for  twenty-three 
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years  was  ezpoved  to  all  the  perils  of  general  resident,  and 
trayelling  supervision,  of  the  Society  operations  in  that  wild 
region,  hae  giren  many  striking  and  memorable  anecdotes 
of  the  lion,  which  are  ^rorth  comparis<^n  with  the  rabidly 
egotistical  narratires  of  Cnmming,  &c.  We  qnote  one,  in 
his  own  language,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  ddfubt-^at  least  it  stands  upon  quite  as  broad  a 
basis  of  authenticity  as  any  thing  in  that  species  of  literature. 
Conversing  with  the  party  one  evening,  when  sitting  around 
the  fire,  on  the-conduct  of  children  to  their  parents,  I  observed 
that  they  were  as  bad  as  lions.  ^^  They  are  worse,"  replied 
Africaner.  This  he  illustrated  from  the  well-known  charac* 
teristics  of  the  king  of  beasts ;  or,  more  properly,  king  of  the 
beasts*  of  prey.  Mudi  has  been  written  about  African  lions, 
but  the  half  has  not  been  told.  The  following  trait  in  y^eir 
character  may  not  be  intrusive,  or  partaking  of  the  marvelous, 
with  which  the  tales  of  some  travellers  are  -said  to  abound.  I 
give  it  as  received  from  men  of^tGod,  and  men  who  had  been 
experienced  .Nimrods,  too.  The  old  lion,  when  in  company 
with  his  children  as  the  natives-  call  theqiy  though  they  are 
nearly  as  big  as  himself;  or,  when  numbers  together  happen 
to  come  upon  game,  the  oldeiftor  ablest  creeps  to  the  object, 
while  the  others  crouch  on  .the  grass;  if  he  be  successful, 
which  he  generally  is,  he  retiies  from  hip  victim,  and  lies 
down  to  breathe  and  rest,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  }^uT ; 
in  the  meantime,  the  others  draw  around,  and  lie  dowp  at*a 
respectful  distance.  When  the  chief  one  Jbas  got  his  rest,  he 
commences  at  the  abdomen  ^nd  breast,  and  after  jmaking 
h9»voo  with  the  tit-bits  of  the  carcass,  he  >iU  take  a  secox^ 
rest,  none  of  the  others  presuming  to  move*  Having  made 
a  second  gorge,  he  retires,  the  others  watching  his  motions, 
rush  6n  the  remaindet^  and  i$  is  soon  devoured.  At  other 
times,  if  a  young  lion  seizes  the  prey,  and  an  old  one  happens 
to  come  up,  the  younger  icetijres  till  the  elder  has  ^ined.    This 
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was  wliat  Africaner  called  better  manners  than  thoee  of  tlio 
Namaqoas. 
Here  ate  otliers  as  droll  from  the  same  source : — 
Passing  along  a  vale,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  Eon 
appeared  to  have  been  exercising  himself  in  the  way  of  leap- 
ing.   As  the  natives  are  very  expert  in  tracing  the  maneuyres 
of  ammals  by  their  foot-marks,  it  was  8<K>n  discovered  that  a 
large  lion  had  crept  towards  a  short  black  stomp,  yerj  like 
the  haman  form ;  irhen  withui  about  a  dozen  yards,  it  bounded 
on  its  supposed  prey,  wh^  to  his  mortification,  he  fell  a  foot 
or  two  short  of  it.    According  to  the  testimony  of  a  native 
who  had  been  watching  his  motions,  and  who  joined  us  soon 
after,  the  lion  lay  for  some  time  steadfastly  eyeing  its  sup- 
posed meal.    It  then  arose,  smelt  the  object,  and  returned  to 
the  ffpot  from  which  he  commenced  his  first  leap,  and  leaped 
four  several  times,  till  at  last  he  placed  his  paw  on  the 
imagined  prize.     On  another  occasion,  when  Africaner  and 
an  attendant  were  passing  near  the  end  of  a  hill,  from  which 
jutted  out  a  smooth  rock  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  ho 
observed  a  number  of  zebras  pressing  round  it,  obliged  to 
keep  the  path,  beyond  which  it  was  precipitous.    A  lion  was 
seen  oreeping  up  towards  the  path,  to  intercept  the  large 
stallion,  which  is  always  in  the  rear  to-  defend  or  warn  the 
troop.    The  lion  missed  his  mark,  and  while  the  zebra  rushed 
round  the  point,  the  lion  knew  well,  if  he  could  mount  the 
rock  at  one  leap,  the  next  would  be  on  the  zebra's  back,  it 
being  obliged  to  turn  towards  the  hill.    He  fell  short,  with 
only  his  hcMl  over  the  stone,  looking  at  the  galloping  zebra 
switching  his  tail  in  the  air.     He  then  tried  a  second  and  a 
third  leap,  tfll  he  succeeded*    In  the  meantime  two  more 
lions  came  up,  and  seemed  to  icoar  and  talk  away  about 
something,  while  the  old  lion  led  thsm  round  the  rock,  and 
round  it  again ;  then  he  made  another  grand  leap,  to  show 
them  what  be  and  they  must  do  next  time.    Africaner  added, 
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Tfith  the  most  perfect  grayity,  ^'Thej  eyidently  talked  to 
each  other,  but  though  load  enough,  I  could  not  understand 
a  word  they  said ;  and,  fearing  lest  we  should  be  the  next 
objects  of  their  skill,  we  crept  away  and  left  them  in  council." 

This  is  a  fine  story,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  with  near  the 
suspicion  with  which  I  do*  those  vaunting  ones  of  personal 
adventure  to  which  I  have  referred!  I  do  not  at  all  doubt 
the  sagacious  measuring  of  strength .  with  distance  by  the 
lion.  How  else  could  certainty  be  secured  in  the  next 
experiment — ^though  the  self-educating  'processes  of  the 
young  lioil  are  plainly  indicated.  Another  story  of  more 
tragic  character  is  given. 

The  following  fact  will  show  the  fearful  dangers  to  which 
solitary  travellers  are  sometimes  exposed.  A  man  belonging 
to  Mr.  Schmelen's  congregation,  at  Bethany,,  returning  home- 
wards from  a  visit  to  his  friends,  took  a  circuitous  course  in 
order  to  pass  a  small  fountain,  or  rather  pool,  where  he  hoped 
to  kill  an  antelope,  to  carry  home  to  his  family.  The  sun 
had  risen  to  some  height  by  the  time  he  reached  the  sp<A, 
and  seeing  no  game,  he  laid  his  gun  down  on  a  shelving  low 
rock,  the  back  part  of  which  was  covered  over  with  a  species 
of  dwarf  thorn-bushes.  He  went  to  the  water,  took  a  hearty 
drink,  and  returned  to  the  rock,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  being 
a  little  tired,  fell  asleep.  In  a  short  time  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  rock  awoke  him,  and  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  a 
large  Hon  crouching  before  him,  with  its  eyes  glaring  in  his 
face,  and  within  little  more  than  a  yard  of  his  feet.  He  sat 
motionless  for  some  minutes,  t3l  he  bad  recovered  his  presence 
of  mind,  then  eyeing  his  gun,  moved  his  hand  slowly  towards 
it ;  the  lion  seeing  him,  raised  its  head,  and  gave  a  tremendous 
roar;  he  made  another  and  another  attempt,  but  the  gun 
being  far  beyond  his  reach,  he  gave  it  up,  as  the  lion  seemed 
well  aware  of  his  object,  and  was  enraged  whenever  he 
attempted  to. move  his  hand.  His  situation  now  became 
painful  in  the  extremo;  the  rock  on  which  he  sat  became 
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60  hot  that  he  conld  scarcely  bear  hk  naked'*feet  to  touch 
it,  and  kept  moving  them,  alternslely  placing  one  above  the 
other.  The  day  passed,  and  the  night  also,  but  the  lion 
never  moved  from  the  spot;  the  son  rose  again,  and  its 
intense  heat  soon  rendered  his  feet  past  feeling.  At  noon 
the  lion  rose  and  walked  to  the  water,  only  a  few  yards 
distant,  looking  behind  as  it  went,  lest  the  man  should  move, 
and  seeing  him  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  his  gun,  turned 
in  a  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  springing  upon  him.  The 
animal  wei^t  to  the  water,  drank,  and  fetnming,  lay  down 
again  at  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Another  night  passed ;  the 
man,  in  describing  it,  said,  he  knew  not  whether  he  slept,  but 
if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  with  his  eyes  open,  for  he  always 
saw  the  lion  at  his  feet.  Next  day,  in  the  forenoon,  the 
animal  went  again  to  the  water,  and  while  there,  he  listened 
to  some  noise  apparently  from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  dis- 
appeared in  thia  bushes.  The  man  now  made  another  effort, 
and  seized  his  gun ;  but  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  fell,  his 
^Shkles  being  without  power.  With  his  gon  in  his  hand,  he 
crept  towards  the  water,  aftd  drank ;  but  looking  at  his  feet, 
he  saw,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  ^'  toes  roasted,"  and  the  skin 
torn  off  with  the  grass.  There  he  sat  a  few  moments,  expect- 
ing the  lion's  return,  when  he  was  resolved  to  send  the 
contents  of  the  gun  through  its  head;  but  as  it  did  not 
appear,  tying  his  gun  to  his  back,  the  poor  man  made  the 
best  of  his  way  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  the  nearest 
path,  hoping  some  solitary  individual  might  pass.  He  conld 
go  no  farther,  when,  providentially,  a  person  came  up,  who 
took  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  from  whence  he  obtained  help, 
though  he  lost  his  toes,  and  was  a  cripple  for  life. 

The  preceding  lion  stories,  selected  from  many  more,  will 
serve  for  the  present  to  illustrate  something  of  the  character 
»f  that  noble,  but  dangerous  creature. 

Here  is  another  from  Moffat,  of  quite  as  onrious  though 
rather  of  the  opposite  and  a  more  grotesque  nature. 
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As  to  his  heing  afraid  of  the  human  eye^  I  shall  touch  ou 
ihat  subject  in  another  part  of  my  work,  when  I  describe 
those  whioh  have  tasted  human  flesh,  for  which  they  ever 
afterwards  retain  an  uncommon  relish.  With  all  their  bold- 
ness, they  are  sometimes  arrant  oowards.  On  one  occasion, 
I  remember  a  iman  who,  coming  unexpectedly  on  a  lion, 
fainted.  The  lion  raised  himself  to  look  over  the  bushes, 
and  seeing  no  one^  seemed  to  suspect  a  plot,  and  scampered 
off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs«  It  is  but  Justice  to  add, 
that  the  man  was  no  less  cowardly;  for,  on  awaking  from  his 
swoon,  and  looking  this  way  and  that,  he  imagined  the  object 
of  his  terror  was  still  th^^,  and  taking  to  his  heels,  he  made 
towards  the  wagon.  I  have  kn6wn  Bushmen,  and  even 
women,  drive  the  lion  away  from  the  prey  he  has  just  seized, 
by  beating  their  clubs  on'  dry  hided,  and  shouting ;  neverthe- 
less, by  day,  and:espeoially  by  night,  he  i^  an  object  of  terror. 

Here  is  yet  another,  from  a  Missionary  of  South  Africa, 
which  is  analogous;  It  is  from  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the 
Mauritius  and  South  Africa,  by  James  Backhouse. 

A  Bushman  residing  near  the  Grange  river,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hardcastle  EIloof,.was  hunting  with  some  companions, 
and  observing  a  considerable  number  of  vultures  soaring  in 
the  air,  he  concluded  that  some  animal  bad  been  accidentally 
killed,  of  which  he  might  possibly  obtain  a  shares  he  therefore 
left  his  companions  and  repaired  to  the  spot,  where  he  found 
a  hartebeest  lying,  off  which  he  drove  a  number  of  these  birds. 
On  doing  this,  a  Uon,  whioh  he  supposed  had  killed  the  harte- 
beest and  satisfied  its  hunger,  came  from  behind  a  neighboring 
bush  and  growled  at  him. 

Petrified  with  fear,  the  Bushman  stood  perfectly  still.  T?he 
lion  walked  round  him.  So  dose  as  to  brush  him  with  its  tail, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  low  growl;  it  went  to  a  short 
distance  and  sat  down,  looking  at  the  Bushman,  who  kept  his 
eye  upon  it  and  drew  back  a  few  paces ;  but  when  he  drew 
back  the  lion  advanced,  lie  therefore  stood  quite  still  till  the 
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lion  retired  a  little  and  lay  down.  The  Bushman  seized  the 
opportonitj,  picked  up  a  few.  straws  of  dried  grass  and  began 
to  try  to  strike  a  light ;  but  as  sooa  as  the  lion  heard  the 
tapping  of  the  flint  and  steel,  it  rose  again  and  walked  around 
the  Bushman,  brushing  him  as  before;  again  the  Bushmaa 
was  still,  and  again  the  lion  retired.  The  Bushman  onoe 
more  plied  his  flint  and  steel,  and  again  the  lion  advanced 
from  his  retreat.  At  this  moment  the  Bushman  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  light,  but  such  was  his  terror  thfkt,  forgetting 
himself,  he  continued  blowing  at  it  tiU  it  scorched  his  faoe. 
She  lion  made  a  stand  when  he  saw  the  flame,  and  as  this 
increased  when  the  burning  grass  was  dropped  into  a  dry 
bush,  the  lion  fled.  The  Bushman,  who  had  been  thia 
detained  from  noon  to  sunset,  lost  no  time,  when  the  lion 
was  sufficiently  far  gone,  in  also  making  his  retreat ;  he  said 
he  hfld  neyer  run  so  fast  before,  and  when  he  reached  his 
companions  he  was  pale  and  sick  with  fright. 

These  missionary  stoiies  most  strikingly  illustrate  that 
mysterious . power  over  "the  beasts  of  the  field"  which  is 
undoubtedly  exercised  by  all  beings,  even  though  they  be 
degraded  Hottentots, '  who  chance  to  bear  the  "upturned 
countenance"  which  was  stamped  upon  the  human  race  as 
a  "sign  of  dominion."  Gumming  gives  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary relation  of  an  incident  of  the  same  class  which  happened 
to  himself.  Although  this  has  generally  been  set  down  as 
an  apocryphal  anecdote,  yet  I  am,  from  my  own  experience 
of  animals,  if  not  for  many  other  reasons^  disposed  to  believe 
it  a  real  incident,  and  therefore  give  it  as  he  tells  it  literally. 

Buyter  came  towards  me,  and  I  ran  forward  to  obtain  a 
view  beyond  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  to  see  whither  the 
lioness  had  gone.  In  so  doing  I  came  suddenly  upon  them, 
within  about  seventy  yards;  they  were  standing  looking 
back  at  Buyter.  I  then  very  rashly  commenced  making  a 
rapid  stalh  in  upon  them,  and  fired  at  the  nearest,  having 
only  one  shot  in  my  rifle.    The  ball  told  loudly,  and  the 
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lioness  at  wUck  I  had  fired  wheeled  right  round,  and  came 
on  lashing  her  tail,  showing  her  teeth,  and  making  that 
horrid,  mnrderons  deep  growl  which  an  angry  lion  generally 
utters.  At  the  same  moment,  her  comrade,  who  seemed 
better  to  know  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  inan,  made  a 
hasty  retreat  into  the  reeds.  The  instant  the  lioness  came 
on,  I  stood  up  to  my  full  height,  holding  my  rifle,  and  my 
arms  extended,  and  high  above  my  head.  This  checked,  her 
in  her  course ;  but  on  looking  round  and  missing  her  comrade^ 
and  observing  Buyter  slowly  advancing,  she  was  «till  more 
exasperated,  and,  fancying  that  she  was  being  surrounded; 
she  made  another  forward  movement,  growling  terribly. 
This  was  a  moment  of  great  danger,  I  felt  that  my  only 
chance  of  safety  was  extreme  steadiness;  so^  standing 
motionless  as  a  rock,  with  my  eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  her,  I 
called  out  in  a  clear,  coiQmanding  voice,  ^*  Holloa !  old  girl, 
what's  the  hurry?  take  it  easy;  holloa!  holloa!"  She 
instantly  once  more  halted,  and  seemed  perplexed,  looking 
round  for  her  comrade.  I  then  thought  it  prudent  to  beat 
a  retreat,  which  I  very  slowly  did,  talking  to  th«  lioness  all 
the  time.  She  seemed  undecided  as  to  her  future  movements, 
and  was  gazing  after  me  and  snuffing  the  ground  when  I  last 
beheld  her. 

But  here  we  have  another  adventure  of  his  with  a  lioness, 
too,  in  which  he  does  not  prove  altogether  so  successful  in 
^^  running  his  face"  upon  the  roused  lady  of  the  wastes. 

Suddenly  I  observed  a  number  pf  vultures  seated  on  the 
plain  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  and  close  beside 
them  stood  a  liuge  lioness,  consuming  a  blesbok  which  she 
had  killed.  She  was  assisted  in  her  repast  by  about  a  dozen 
jackals,  which  were  feasting  along  with  her  in  the  most 
friendly  and  confidential  manner.  Directing  my  followers* 
attention  to  the  spot,  I  remarked,  "  I  see  the  lion ;"  to  which 
they  repUed,  «  Whar  ?  whar  ?  Yah !  Almagtag !  dai  is  he ;" 
and  instantly  reining  in  their  steeds  and  wheeling  about, 
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they  pressed  their  heels  to  their  horses'  ndes,  and  were 
preparing  to  betake  themselves  to  flight.  I  asked  them 
what  they  were  going  to  do.  To  which  they  answered 
'^  We  have  not  yet  placed  caps  on  onr  rifles."  This  was 
true;  but  while  this  short  conversation  was  passing,  the 
lioness  had  observed  us.  Raising  her  fiill,  round  ^face,  she 
overhauled  tis  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  set  off  at  a  smart 
canter  towards  a  raage  of  mountains  some  miles  to  the  north- 
ward ;  the  whole  troop  of  jackals  also  started  off  in  anoth^ 
direction ;  there  was,,  therefore,  no  time  to  think  of  caps. 
The  first  move  was  to  bring  her  to  bay,  and  not  a  second 
was  to  be  lost.  Spurring  my  good  and  lively  steed,  and 
shouting  to  my  men  to  follow,  I  flew  across  the  plain,  and, 
being  fortunately  mounted  on  Oolesburg,  the  flower  of  my 
stud,  I  gained  upon  her  at  every  stride.  This  was  to  me  a 
joyful  moment,  and  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  she  or 
I  must  die. 

The  lioness  having  liad  a  long  start  of  me,  we  went  over 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground  before  I  came  up  with  her. 
Bhe  was  a  large,  full-grown  beast,  and  the  bare  and  level 
nature  of  the  plain  added  to  her  imposing  appearance* 
Finding  that  I  gained  upon  her,  she  reduced  her  pace  from 
a  canter  to  a  trot,  carrying  her  tail  stuck  out  behind  her, 
and  slewed  a  little  to  one  side.  I  shouted  loudly  to  her  to 
halt,  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  her,  upon  which  she  suddenly 
pulled  up,  and  sat  on  her  haunches  like  a  dog,  with  her 
back  toi^Tirds  me,  not  even  deigning  to  look  round.  She 
then  appeared  to  say  to  herself,  "  Does  this  fellow  know  who 
he  is  after?'*.  Having  thus  sat  for  half  a  minute,  as  if 
involved  in  thought,  she  Sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  facing 
about,  Stood  looking  at  me  for  a  few  seconds,  moving  her 
tail  slowly  from  side  to  side,  showing  her  teetli,  and  growling 
fiercely.  She  next  made  a  short  run  forward,  making  a 
loud,  rumbling  noise  like  thunder.  This  she  did  to  intimidate 
me ;  but,  finding^  that  I  did  not  flinch  an  inch  nor  seem  to 
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Iieed  lier  hostile  demonstrations,  she  quietly  stretched  Out 
her  massire  arms,  and  lay  down  on  the  grass.  My  Hottentots 
now  connng  np,  we  all  three  dismotinted,  and,  drawing  our 
rifles  from  their  holsters,  we  looked  to  see  if  the  powder  was 
up  in  the  nipples,  and  put  on  our  caps.  While  this  was 
doing  title  lioness  sat  up,  and  showed  evident  symptoms  of 
uneasiness.  She  looked  first  at  us,  and  then  behind  her,  as 
if  to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear;  after  which  she  made  a 
short  run  towards  us,  uttering  her 'deep-drawn,  murderous 
growls.  Having  secured  the  three  horses  to  one  another  by 
their  rheims,  we  led  them  on  as  if  we  intended  to  pass  her, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  broadside.  But  this  she  carefully 
ayoided  to  expose,  presenting  only  her  full  front.  '  I  had 
given  Stofolus  my  Moore  rifle,  with  orders  to  shoot  her  if 
she  should  spring  upon  me,  but  on  no  account  to  fire  before 
me.  Kleinboy  was  to  stand  ready  to  hand  me  my  Purdey 
rifle,  in  case  the  two-grooved  Dixon  should  not  prove  sufficient. 
My  men  as  yet  had  been  steady,  but  they  were  in  a  precious 
stew,  their  faces  having  assumed  a  ghastly  paleness,  and 
I  had  ft  painful  feeling  that  I  could  place  no  reliance  on 
them. 

Now,  then,  for  it,  neck  or  nothing !  She  is  within  sixty 
yards  of  us,  and  she'  keeps  advancing*  We  turned  the  horses' 
tails  to  her.  I  knelt  on  one  side,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim 
at  her  breast,  let  fly.  The  ball  cracked  loudly  on  her  tawny 
hide,  and  crippled  her  in  the  shoulder,  upon  which  she 
charged  with  an  appalling  roar,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  she  was  in  the  midst  of  us.  At  this  momei^t  Stofolus's 
rifle  exploded  in  his  hand,  and  Kleinboy,  whom  I  had  ordered 
to  stand  ready  by  me,  danced  about  like  a  duck  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  The  lioness  sprang  upon  Golesburg,  and  fearfully 
lacerated  his  ribs  and  haunches  with  her  horrid  teeth  and 
claws;  the  worst  wound  was  on  his  haunch,  which  exhibited  a 
sickening,  yawning  gash,  more  than  twelve  inches  long,  almost 
laying  bare  the  very  bone.     I  was  very  cool  and  steady,  and 
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did  not  feel  in  the  leadt  degree  neryoos,  having  fortunately 
great  confidence  in  my  own  shooting ;  but  I  must  confess^ 
irhen  the  whole  affair  was.  oyer,  I  felt  that  it  whb  a  very 
awfnl  situation,  and  attended  with  extreme  peril,  as  I  had  no 
friend  with,  me  on  whom  I  could  rely. 

When  the  lioness  sprang  on  Golesburg,  I  stood  out  from 
the  horses,  ready  with  my  second  barrel  for  the  first  chance 
she  should  give  me  of  a  clear  shot*  This  she  quickly  did ; 
for,  seemingly  satisfied  with  the  revenge  she  had  now  taken, 
she  quitted  Golesburg,  and,  slewing  her  tail  to  one  side, 
trotted  sulkily  past  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  taking  one 
step  to  the  left.  I  pitched  my  rifie  to  my  shoulder,  and  in 
another  second  the  lioness  was  stretched  on  the  plain  a 
lifeless  corpse.  In  the  struggles  of  death  she  half  turned 
on  her  back,  and  stretched  her  neck  and  fore  arms  con* 
vulsively,  when  she  fell  back  to  her  former  position;  her 
mighty  arms  hung  powerless  by  her  side,  her  lower  jaw  fell, 
blood  streamed  from  her  mouth,  and  she  ex{»red.  At  the 
moment  I  fired  my  second  shot,  Stofolus,  who  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  allowed  the  three  horses  to 
escape.  These  galloped  frantically  across  the  plain,  on 
which  he  and  Kleinboy  instantly  started  after  them,  leaving 
me  standing  alone  and  unarmed  within*  a  few  pages  of  the 
lioness,  which  they,  from  their  anxiety  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
evidently  considered  quite  capable  of  doing  further  mischief. 

Such  is  ever  the  case  with  these  worthies,  and  with  nearly 
all  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  I7o  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  them.  They  will  to  2^  certainty  forsake  their  master  in 
the  most  dastardly  manner  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  leave 
him  in  the  lurch*  A  stranger,  however,  hearing  these 
fellows  recounting  their  own  gallant  adventures,  when  bitting 
in  the  evening  along  with  their  comrades  round  a  blazing 
fire,  or  under  the  infiuence  of  their  adored  ^^  Cape  smoke*' 
or  native  brandy,  might  fancy  them  to  be  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.     Having  skinned  the  lioness  and  cut  off  her  head,  we 
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placed  her  trophies  upon  Beauty  and  held  for  camp.  Before 
we  had  proceeded  a  hundred  yards  from  the  carcass,  upwards 
of  sixty  YultureSy  whom  the  lioness  had  often  fed,  were 
feasting  on  her  remains. 

These  tawny  ladies  appear  to  hare  a  temper  of  their  own, 
in  common  with  the, sex  generally;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
the  united  testimony  of  travellers,  that  the  lioness  is  most 
apt  to  be  aggressively  dangerous  when  she  has  cubs ;  while 
the  attacks  of  the  Uon  are  only  to  be  greatly  dreaded  when 
wounded,  while  he  stands  on  the  defensive.  Harris,  however, 
exhibits  the  monarch  in  one  of  those  grand  and  terrible  out-' 
bursts  of  apparently  causeless  wrath,  to  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  elephant  and  all  the  larger  beasts,  seem  to  be  subject, 
both  in  their  native  wilds  and  in  confinement.  Here  is  his 
story. 

Peeping  out,  however,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  its  clearing  up,  we  perceived  three  lions  squatted 
within  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  open  plain,  attentively 
watching  the  oxen.  Our  rifles  were  hastily  seized,  but  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  their  exploding.  One 
after  another,  too,  the  Hottentots  sprang  out  of  the  pack 
wagon,  and  snapped  their  guns  at  the  unwelcome  intruders, 
as  they  trotted  sulkily  away,  and  took  up  their  position  on 
a  stony  eminence  at  no  great  distance.  Fresh  caps  and 
priming  were  applied,  and  a  broadside  Was  followed  by  the 
instantaneous  demise  of  the  largest,  whose  cranium  was 
perforated  by  two  bullets  at  the  same  instant.  Swinging 
their  tails  over  their  backs,  the  two  survivors  took  warning 
by  the  fate  of  their  companion,  and  dashed  into  the  thicket 
with  a  roar.  In  another  half  hour  the  voice  of  Leo  was 
again  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  camp ;  and  from  the  wagon  top  we  could 
perceive  a  savage  monster  rampant,  with  his  tail  hoisted  and 
whirling  in  a  circle,  -charging  furiously  along  the  base  of  the 
range,  and  in  desperate  wrath,  making  towards  John  April, 
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viho  was  tending  the  sheep.  Eyery  one  inetinetiTelj  grasped 
his  weapon,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue,  calling  loudly  to  wan& 
the  expected  Tictim  of  his  danger.  Without  taking  the 
smallest  notice  of  him,  however,  the  infuriated  monster 
dashed  past,  roaring  and  lashing  his  sides,  until  concealed 
in  the  mist^  Those  who  have  seen  the  savage  monarch  of 
the  forest,  in  crippled  captivity  only,  immured  in  a  cage 
harely  double  his  own  length,  with  his  sinews  relaxed  by 
confinement,  have  seen  but  the  shadow  of  that  animal  whick 
^^  clears  the  desert  with  his  rolling  eye." 

This  is  by  far  the  noblest  picture  of  the  king  of  brutes  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  his  freedom,  and  terror  of  his  might 
and' wrath,  that  I  remember  in  the  whole  range  of  this  species 
of  literature.  The  sipiple  gramdeur  of  the  recital  is  in  most 
unfavorable  contrast  with  a  rather  sputtering  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Cumming,  to  ^  do  up  the  sublime,"  in  his  description 
of  a  rencontre  with  the  dreaded  ^<man«eater  lion,"  which 
carried  off  one  of  his  men  at  night  from  the  midst  of  his 
camp,  and  was  next  day  slain  by  him.  There  is  such  huge 
overstraining  of  epithetical  horrors  on  the  part  of  the  narrator 
of  an  event,  sufficiently  hideous  in  itself,  that  I  decline 
inserting  it  here — ^but  shall  quote  instead,  from  the  gallant 
Missionary,  Mofifat,  a  much  more  modest  and  comprehensible 
account  of  an  incident  something  parallel,  which  will  at  least 
convey  a  most  clear  idea  of  what  the  appetite  of  a  lion  isjuas 
well  as  something  of  the  dangers  from  them  to  be  encountered 
by  the  traveller  in  South  Africa. 

Having  put  my  wagon  in  order,  taken  a  driver,  and  a  little 
boy  as  leader  of  the  oxen,  and  two  Barolongs,  who  were  going 
to  the  same  place,  I  left  the  station,  my  wife  and  family,  for 
an  absence  of  two.  or  three  months.  Our  journey  lay  over  a 
wild  and  dreary  country,  inhabited  by  Balalas  only,  and  but 
a  sprinkling  of  these.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day's 
journey,  having  halted  at  a  pool,  (Khokhole),  we  listened, 
on  the  lonely  plain,  for  the  soiind  of  an  inhabitant,  but  all 
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irafl  sHent.  We  eonld  discover  no  lights,  and,  amid  the  dark- 
ness, were  nnable  to  traoe  footmarks  to  the  pool.  We  let 
loose  our  wearied  oxen  to  drink  and  graze,  but  as  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  company  with  which  we 
might  hav^  to  spend  the  night,  we  took  a  firebrand,  and 
examined  the  edges  of  the  pool  to  see,  from  the  imprints, 
what  animals  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  there,  and,  with 
terror,  discovered  many  spoors  of  lions.  We  immediately 
collected  the  oxen,  and  brought  them  to  the  wagon,  to  which 
we  fastened  them  with  the  strongest  thongs  we  had,  having 
discovered  in  their  appearance  something  rather  wild,  indi* 
toting  that  either  from  scent  or  sight,  they  knew  danger  was 
neat.  The  two  Barolongs  had  brought  a  young  cow  with 
them,  and  though  I  recommended  their  making  her  fast  also,  • 
they  very  humorously  replied  that  she  was  too  wise  to  leave 
the  wagdn  and  oxen,  ^ven  though  a  lion  should  be  scented. 
We  took  a  little  supper,  which  was  followed  by  our  ev^iing 
hymn,  and  prayer.  I  had  retired  only  a  few  minutes  to  my 
wagon  to  prepare  for  the  night,  when  the  whole  of  the  oxen 
started  to  their  fbet. 

A  lion  had  seized  the  cow  only  a  few  steps  from  their  tails, 
and  dragged  it  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  where 
we  distinctly  heard  it  tearing  the  animal,  and  breaking  the 
bones,  while  its  bellowangs  were  most  pitiful.  When  these 
were  over,  I  seized  my  gun,  but  as  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any 
object  at  half  the  distance,  I  aimed  at  the  spot  where  the 
devouring  jaws  of  the  lion  were  heard.  I  fired  again  and 
again,  to  "^hich  he  rq>lied  with  tremendous  roars,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  rush  towards  the  wagon,  so  as  exceed- 
ingly to  terrify  the  oxen.  The  two  Barolongs  engaged  to 
take  firebrands,  advance  a  few  yards,  and  throw  them  at  him, 
so  as  to  afford  me  a  degree  of  light,  that  I  might  take  aim, 
the  place  being  bushy.  They  had  scarcely  discharged  them 
from  their  hands,  when  the  flame  went  out,  and  the  enraged 
animal  rushed  towards  them  witji  such  swiftness,  that  I  had 
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barely  time  to  torn  the  gtin  and  fire  tbetween  the  men  and  the 
lion,  and  proyidentially  the  ball  struck  the  ground  imme* 
diatelj  under  his  head,  as  ire  found  by  examination  the 
following  morning.  From  this  surprise  he  returned,  growling 
dreadfully.  The  men  darted  through  some  thomrbushes 
with  countenances  indicative  of  the  utmost  terror.  It  was 
now  the  opinion  of  all  that  we  hxA  better  let  him  alone  if 
he  did  not  molest  us. 

Having  but  a  scanty  supply  of  wood  to  keep  up  a  fire,  one 
man  crept  among  the  bushes  on  one  side  of  the  pool,  while  I 
proceeded  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  other  side.    I  had  not 
gone  far,  when,  looking  upward  to  the  edge  of  the  small  basin^ 
I  discerned  between  ine  and  the  sky  four  animals,  whose 
.  attention  appeared  to  be  directed  to  me,  by  the  noise  I  made 
in  breaking  a  dry  stick.     On  closer  inspection,  I  found  that 
the    large,   round,  hairy-headed  visiters  were    lions;    and 
retreated  on  my  hands  and  feet  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  pool,  when  coming  to  my  wagon-driver,  to  inform  him 
of  our  danger,  I  found  him  looking,  with  no  little  alarm,  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  with  good  reason,  ^as  no  fewer  than 
two  lions,  with  a  cub,  were  eyeing  us  both,  apparently  as 
uncertain  about  us  as  we  were  distrustful  of  them.    They 
appeared,  as  they  always  do  in  the  dark,  twice  the  usual  size* 
We  thankfully  (jbcamped  to  the  wagon,  and  sat  down  to  keep 
alive  our  scanty  fire,  while  we  listened  to  the  lion  tearing  and 
devouring  his  prey.     When  any  of  the  other  hungry  lions 
dared  to  approach,  he  would  pursue  them  for  some  paces, 
with  a  horrible  howl,  which  made  our  poor  oxen  tremble,  and 
produced  any  thing  but  agreeable  sensations  in  ourselves. 
We  had  reason  for  alarm,  lest  any  of  the  six  lions  we  saw, 
fearless  of  our  small  fire,  might  rush  in  among  us.     The  two 
Barolongs  were  grudging  the  lion  his  fat  meal,  and  would 
now  and  then  bre^k  the  silence  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  expres- 
sions of  regret  that  such  a  vagabond  lion  should  have  such  a 
feast  on  their  cow,  which  they  anticipated  would  have  afforded 
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them  rnanj  a  draught  of  luscious  milk.  Before  the  daj 
dawned,  having  deposited  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carcass  in 
his  stomach,  he  coUedied  the  head,  hack  bone,  parts  of  the 
legs,  the  pannch,  which  he  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  the 
two  clubs  which  had  been  thrown  at  him,  and  walked  off, 
leaving  nothing  but  some  fragments  of  bones^  and  one  of  mj 
balls,  which  had  hit  the  carcits»  instead  of  himself. 

When  it  Was  light  we  examined  the  spot,  and  found,  from 
the  foot-marks,  that  the  lion  was  a  large  one,  and  had 
devoured  the  cow  himself,  t  had  some  difficulty  in  believing 
this,  but  was  full/  convinced  by  the  Barolongs  pointing  out 
to  me  that  the  foot-marks  of  the  other  lions  had  not  come 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  spot,  two  jackals  only  had 
approached  to  lick  xtp  any  little  leavings.  The  men  pursued 
the  spoor  to  find  the  fragments,  where  the  lioi^  had  deposited 
them,  while  he  retired  to  a  thicket  to  sleep  during  the  day. 
I  had  often  heard  how  much  a  large,  hungry  lion  would  eat, 
but  nothing  less  than  a  demonstration  would  have  convinced 
me  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  eaten  all  the  flesh  of 
a  good  heifer,  and  many  of  the  bones,  for  scarcely  a  rib  was 
left,  and  even  some  of  the  marrow  bones  were  broke  as  if 
with  a  hammer. 

After  this,  I  think  the  curiosity  of  few  would  carry  them 
so  far  as  to  desire  to  test  the  appetite  of  a  hungry  South 
African  lion  under  any  circumstances,  where  "  proxy"  could 
not  conveniently  be  substituted  as  in  this  case,  with  the  poor 
cow.  Here  I  will  take  leave  of  the  South  African  lion  with 
the  remark,  that  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  roarings,  his 
strength,  and  his  appetite,  he  is  on  the  whole  a  most  pusil- 
lanimous sneak;  and  in  consistent  ferocity,  is  not  near  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  or  so  formidable,  indeed,  as  our  Grisly 
Bear,  which  is  not  only  fully  his  equal  in  strength,  but  6ur« 
passes  him  in  courage  altogether. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THB  RHINOCEROS  AND   HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Our  African  adyentnren  plome  themselyes  evidently  upon 
haying  ont-Heroded  the  Herods  of  all  previous  Romance  of 
Honting — ^in  having  capped  the  climax  of  dashing  eztrava- 
gance^  bj  combatting  both  behemoth  and  the  unicorn  in 
their  own  meadows  and  beneath  forests  as  hoar  as  their 
renown.  It  certainly  constitutes  a  very  striking  element 
of  true  romance — ^this  picture  of  two  young  men  penetrating 
the  most  ancient  solitudes  of  earth,  to  battle,  single-handed, 
with  these  sole  representatives  of  monsters  before  the  Flood, 
whose  huge  remains  now  fill  the  generations  with  such  awe! 
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Verily  the  rifle  has  brought  us  hack  to  the  antediluyian 
prowess  of  that  period,  Gonceming  which  it  is  recorded,  as 
I  have  before  remfurked, — ^^  ahd  there  werb  giaats  in  those 
days!" 

Cumuung,  in  his  off»hand  way,  thus  introduces  us .  to  the 
uniconu 

Of  the  rhinoceros  there  are/  four  yarieties  in  South 
Africa, ,  distinguished  by  the  Bechuanas  by  the  names  of 
the  bor^d,  or  Uack  rhinoceros,  the  keitloa,  or  two-homed 
black  rhinoceros,  the  mnehocho,  or  cononon  white  rhinoceros, 
and  the  kobaoba,  or  long*homed  white  rhinoceros.  Both 
varieties  of  the  black  rhinoceros  are  extremely  fierce  and 
dangerous,  and  rush  headlong  and  unprovoked  at  any  object 
which  attracts  their  attention.  They  never  attain  much  fat, 
and  their  flesh  is  tough,  and  not  much  esteemed  by  the 
Bechuanas.  Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
thorny  branches  of  the  wait*a-bit  thorns.  Their  horns  are 
much  shorter  than  those  of  the  other  varieties,  seldom 
exceeding  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They  aro  finely 
polished  with  colistant  rubbing  against  the  trees.  The  skull 
is  remarkably  formed,,  its  most  striking  feature  being  the 
tremendous  thick  ossification  in  which  it  ends  above  the 
nostrils.  It  is  on  this  mass  that  the  horn  is  supported. 
The  horns  are  not  connected  with  the  skull,  being  attached 
merely  by  the  skin,  and  they  may  thus,  be  separated  from 
the  head  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife.  They  are  hard  and 
perfectly  solid  throughout,  and  are  a  fine  material  for 
various  articles,  such  as  drinking-cups,  mallets  for  rifles, 
handles  for  turner's  tools,  &o.  &c.  The  horn  is  capable 
of  a  very  high  polish.  The  eyes  of  the  rhinoceros  are 
small  and  sparkling,  and  do  not  readily  observe  the 
hunter,  provided  he.  keeps  to  leeward  of  them.  The  skin 
is  extremely  thick,  and  only  to  be  penetrated  by  bullets 
hardened  with  solder.  During  the  day,  the  rhinoceros  will 
be  found  lying  asleep  or  standing  mdolently  in  some  retired 
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part  of  the  forest,  or  under  the  base  of  the  moTmtains^ 
sheltered  from  the  power  of  the  sun  hj  some  friendly  grove 
of  umbrella-topped  mimosas.    In  the  evening  they  commence 
their  nightly  ramble,  and  wander  over  a  great  extent  of 
country.    They  usually  Tisit  the  fountains  between  the  houra 
of  nine  and  twelye  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  is  on  these 
occasions  that  they  may  be  most  successfully  hunted,  and 
with  the  least  danger.    The  black  rhinoceros  is  subject  to 
paroxysms   of  nnproToked   fury,    often  ploughing  up   the 
ground  for  seyexiil  yards  with  its  horn,  and  assaulting  large 
bushes  in  the  most  violent  manner.     On  diese  bushes  they 
work  for  hours  with  their  horns,  at  the  same  time  snorting 
and  blowing  loudly,  nor  do  they  leave  them  in  general  until 
they  have  broken  them  into  pieces.    The  rhinoceros  is  sup- 
posed by  many,  and  by  myself  among  the  rest,  to  be  the  animal 
alluded  to  by  Job,  chap,  xxzix.,  verses  10  and  11,  where  it 
is  written,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in 
the  furrow  7  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?    Wilt 
thou  trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thon 
leave  thy  labor  to  him?"  evidently  alluding  to  an  animal 
possessed  of  great  strength  and  of  untameable  disposition, 
for  both  of  whioh  the  rhinoceros  is  remarkable.    All  the 
four  varieties  delight  to  roll  and  wallow  in  mud,  with  which 
their  rugged  hides  are  generally  incrusted.    Bodi  varieties 
of  the  black  rhinoi^eros  are  much  smaller  and  more  active 
than  the  white,  and. are  so  swift  that  a  horse  with  a  rider 
on  his  back  can  rarely  overtake  them.    The  two  varieties 
of  the  white  rhinoceros  are  so  similar  in  habits,  that  the 
description  of  one  will  serve  for  both,  the  principal  difference 
consisting  in  the  length  and  set  of  the  anterior  horn;  that 
of  the  muchocho  averaging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
and  pointing  backwards,  while  the  horn  of  the  kobaoba  oftm 
exceeds  four  feet  in  length,  and  inclines  forward  from  the 
nose  at  an  angle  of  f<Hrty-five  degrees.    The  posterior  hom 
of  either  species  seldom   exceeds  six  or  seven  inches  in 
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length.  The  kobaoba  is  the  rarer  of  the  two,  and  it  is  found 
very  far  in  the  interior,  chiefly  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Limpopo.  Its  horns  are  yery  valuable  for  loading  rods, 
Buj^plying  a  substance  at  onee  suitable  for  a  sporting  imple- 
ment and  excellent  for  the  purpose.  Both  these  varieties  of 
rhinoceros,  attain  an  enormons  size,  being  the  animals  next 
m  magnitude  t6  the  elephant.  They  feed  solely  on  grass, 
carry  m^ch  fat,  and  their  9esh  is  excellent,  being  preferable 
to  beef.  They  are  of  a  much  milder  and  more  inoffensive 
disposition  than  the  black  rhinoceros,  rarely  charging  their 
pursuer.  Theit  speed  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
varieties,  and  a  person  well  mounted  can  overtake  and  shoot 
them^  The  head  of  these  is  a  foot  longer  than  that  of  the 
borild.  They  generally  carry  their  heads  low,  whereas  the 
bordl^,  when  disturbed,  carries  his  very  high,  which  imparts 
to  him  a  saucy  and  independent  air.  Unlike  the  elephants, 
they  never  associate  in  herds,  but  aire  met  wiih  singly  or  in 
pairs.  In  districts  where  they  are  abundant,  from  three  to 
six  may  be  fqnnd'in  company,  and  I  once  saw  iTpward  of  a 
dozen  congregated  together  on  some  yotmg  grass,  but  such 
an  occurrence  is  rare.  ^ 

Here,  too,  is  his  first  introduction  to  the  unicorn. 

Shortly  after  this  I  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  beside  which  my  wagons  were  outspanned.  Follow- 
ing along  its  margin,  I  presently  beheld  a  bull  of  the  borM^, 
or  black  rhktoceros,  standing  within  a  hundred  yards  of  me. 
Dismounting  from,  my  horse,'!  secured  him  to  a  tree,  and 
then  stalked  within  twenty  yards  of  the  huge  beast,  under 
cover  of  a  large,  strong  bosh.  Bor^l^,  hearing  me  advance, 
came  on  to. see  what  it  was,  and  suddenly  protruded  his 
homy  nose  withiii  twenty  yards  of  me.  Knowing  well  that 
a  front  shot  would  not  prove  deadly,  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  ran  bddnd  the  bush.  Upon  this  the  villain  charged, 
blowing  loudly,  and  chased  me  round  the  bush.  Had  his 
activity  been  equal  to  his  ugliness,  my  wanderings  would 
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hare  terminated  here,  but  by  my  superior  agility  I  bad  the 
advantage  in  tbe  turn.  After  standing  a  sbort  time,  eyeing 
me  through  the  bush,  he  got  a  whiff  of  my  wind,  which  at 
once  alarmed  him.  Uttering  a  blowing  noise,  and  erecting 
his  insignificant  yet  saucy-looking  tidl,  he  wheeled  about, 
leaving  me  master  of  the  field,  when  I  sent  a  bullet  through 
his  ribs,  to  teaoh  him  manners. 

But  the  most  extra<»xUnary  fact  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  rhinoceros  comes  under  the  observation  of  Gumming 
immediately  after  this  incident.     It  is  thus  introduced : — 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  23d  a  native  came  and  informed 
me  that  he  bad  discovered  a  white  rhinoceros  lying  asleep  in 
a  thick  cover  to  the  south.  I  accordingly  accompanied  him  to 
the  spot,  and  commenced  stalking  in  upon  the  vast  muchocho. 
He  was  lying  asleep  beneath  a  shady  tree,  and  his  appearance 
reminded  me  of  an  enormous  hog,  which  in  shape  he  slightly 
resembles.  He  kept  constantly  flapping  his  eats,  which  they 
invariably  do  when  sleeping.  Before  I  could  reach  the  proper 
distance  to  fire,  several  *^  rhinoceros  birds,"  by  which  he  was 
attended,  warned  him  of  his  impending  danger  by  sticking 
their  bills  into  his  ear,  and  uttering  their  harsh,  grating  cry. 
Thus  aroused^  he  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  crashed 
away  through  the  jungle  at  a  rapid  trot,  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him. 

These  rhinoceros  birds  are  constant  attendants  upon  the 
.hippopotamus  and  the  four  varieties  of  rhinoceros,  their 
object  being  to  feed  upon  the  ticks  and  other  parisitic  insects 
that  swarm  upon  these  animals.  They  are  of  a  grayish  color, 
and  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  common  thrush ;  their  voice  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  mistletoe  thrush.  Many  a  time 
have  these  ever-watchful  birds  disappointed  me  in  my  stalk, 
and  tempted  me  to  invoke  an  anathema  upon  their  devoted 
heads.  They  are  the  best  friends  the  rhinoceros  has,  and 
rarely  fail  to  awaken  him  even  in  his  soundest  nap.  '^  Chu- 
kuroo*'  perfectly  understands  their  warning,  and,  springing 
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to  his  feety  he  generally  first  look»  about  lika  in.  erery-dhreJCH 
tion^  after  which  he  inyariably  makes  off.  I  have  often 
hunted  a  rhinoceros  on  horseback,  which  Iqd  me  a  chase  of 
many  miles,  and  required  a  number  of  ekots  befox'e  he  fell, 
during  which  chase  seyeral  of  these  birds  remained  by  the 
rhinoceros  to  the  last.  They  reminded  me  of  manners  on 
the  deck  of  some  bark  sailing  on.  the  ocean,  for  they  perched 
along  his  back  and  sides ;  and  as  each  of  my  bullets  told  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  rhinoceros,  they  ascended  about  six  feet 
into  the  air,  uttering  their  harsh  0ry  of  alarm,  and  then 
resumed  their  position.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
lower  branches  of  trees,  under  which  the  rhinoceros  passed, 
swept  them  &om.  their  living  deck,  but  they  always  recovered 
their  former  station;  they  also  adhere  to  the  rhinoceros 
during  the  night.  I  have  often  shot  these  animals  at  mid- 
night, when  drinking  at  the  fountains,  and  the  birds,  imagining 
they  were  asleep,  remained,  with  them  till  morning,  and  on 
my  approaching,  before  taking  flight,  they  exerted  titiem 
selves  to  their  utmost  to  awaken  Chukuroo  from  his  deep 
sleep. 

This  account  of  the  bird  guardians  of  the  rhinoceros, 
thocigh  apparently  extravagant,  is  not  without  many  corres- 
pondencies throughout  the  natural  world.  We  have  among 
us  a  familiar  instance,  in  the  habits  of  the  cow-pen  bird. 
Audubon  says,  concerning  it : 

This  species  derives  its.  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
frequenting  cow-pens.  In  this  respect  it  greatly  resembles 
the  European  starling*  Like  that  bird  it  follows  the  cattle 
in  the  fields,  often  alights  on  their  backs,  and  may  be  seen 
diligently  seiLrching  for  worms  and  larv»  among  their  dung. 
In  spring,  the  cattle  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
much  infested  with  intestinid  worms,  irideix  they  pass  in  great 
quantities,  and  on  these  the  cow-bird  frequently  makes  a 
delicious  repast. 

Of  the  abundance  of  the  rhinoceros  in  the  upper  part  of 
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liie  Tallej^  of  tke  Limpopo,  Harris  giyeB  «  the  fbUowmg 
graphio  sketch: 

Tho  country  now  literally  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
menagerie;  the  host  of  rhinoceroses  in  partioolar  that  daily 
exhibited  themselyeSy  almost  exceeding  belief.  Whilst  the 
camp  W|0  beiog  formed,  an  ngly  head  might  be  semi  pro- 
truded from  eyerj  bush,  and  the  possession  of  tiie  ground 
was  often  stoutly  disptorted.  In  the  field,  these  animals  loat 
no  opportunity  of  making  themselyes  obnoziom — frequentlj 
charging  at  my  elbow,  when  m  the  act  of  drawing  the  trigger 
at  some  object-— and  pursuing  our  horses  with  indefatigable 
*nd  ludicrous  industry,  carrryhig  their  noses  ^ose  to  the 
ground,  moTing  with  a  mincing  gait,  which  ill^beseemed  so 
ungainly  and  ponderous  a  quadruped,  and  uttering  the  while, 
a  sound  between  a  grunt  and  a  smothered  whistle.  In  reinoT>- 
ing  the  horn  with  an  axe,  the  brain  was  disooT^ed  seated  in 
a  cavity  below  it,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  snout — a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  idiosyncracy  of  this  aniiasl,  which  may  in 
some  measure  account  for  its  want  of  intelligence  and  piggish 
obstinacy,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  acnteness  of  smell 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  Irrascible  beyond  all  other  quad- 
rupeds, the  African  rhinoceros  appears  subject  eren  to  unpro- 
voked paroxysms  of  reckless  friry ;  but  the  sphere  of  visicm  is 
so  exceedingly  limited,  that  its  attacks,  though  sudden  and 
impetuous,  are  easily  eluded,  and  a  shot  behind  the  shoulder, 
discharged  from  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thir^  yards, 
generally  proves  fataL 

On  our  way  from  the  wagons  to  a  hill,  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  we  counted  no  less  than  twenty-two  of  the  white 
species  of  rhinoceros,  and  were  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
slaughter  four.  On  another  occasion,  I  was  besieged  in  a 
bush  by  three  at  once,  and  had  no  little  difficulty  in  beating 
off  the  assailants. 

But  we  will  dismiss  this  fierce,  grotesque,  and  ridiculous 
animal,  with  the  following  striking  remi^k  from  Moffat,  which 
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eidubits  its  prodigious  strength  in  a  more  formidable  light 
than  any  thing  else  we  have  yet  heard  of  it.  He  saja, 
speaking  of  the  black  rhinoceros: 

They  fear  no  enemy  but  man,  and  are  fearless  of  him  when 
wounded  ai^d  pursued.  The  lion  flies  before  them  like  a  cat ; 
the  mohohu,  the  largesj:  species^  has  been  known  eyen  to  kUl 
the  elephant,  by  thrusting  his  horn  into  his  ribs. 

Sut  Harris's  account  of  behemoth  is  too  graphic  to  be 
omitted  or  amended.     Here  it  is:       .  ^ 

Of  all  the  mammalia,  whose  portraits,  drawn  fi'9m  iH-stuffed 
specimens,  have  hteji  foisted  upon,  the  world^  the  Behemoth 
has  perhaps  been  the  most  ludicrously  misrepresented.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  the  colossal  head — ^for  those  cayem-like 
jaws,  garnished  with  elephantine  tusks — or  those  ponderous 
feet  with  which  ".the  formidable  and  ferocious  quadruped!'  is 
wont  "  to  trample  down  whole  fields  of  corn  during  a  single 
night."  Defenceless  and  inqffensiye,  his  shapeless  carcass  is 
but  feebly  supported  upon  3hort  and  diBproportioned  legs,  and 
his  belly  almost  trailing  upon  the  ground,  he  may  not  inaptly 
be  likened  to  an  overgrown  '^  prize  pig."  The  color  is  pinkish 
brown,  clouded  and  freckled  with  a  darker  tint*  Of  many 
that  we  shot,  the  largest  measured  less  than  five  feet  at  the 
shoulder ;  and  the  reality  falling  so  lamentably  short  of  the 
monstrous  conception  I  had  formed,  the  "river  horse"  or 
"  sea  cow,"  was  the  firsts  and  indeed  the  only  South  African 
quadruped  i^.  which  I  felt  disappointod. 

Our  next  movement  brought  us  to  the  source  of  the  Oori 
or  Limpopo— the  gareep  of  Moselekatse's  dominions.  Led 
by  many  fine  streams  from  the  Cashan  range,  this  enchanting 
river  springs  into  existence  as  if  by  magic ;  and  rolling  its 
deep  and  tranquil  waters  between  tiers  of  weeping  willows, 
through  a  passage  in  the  mountain  barrier,  takes  its  oourse 
to  the  northward.  Here  we  eigoyed  the  novel  diversioB  of 
hippopotami^  shooting,  that  animal  abounding  in  the  Lim- 
popo; and  dividing  the  empire  with  its  amphibious  nei^bor, 
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the  crocodile.  Throughout  the  night,  the  unwieldy  monsters 
might  be  heard  snorting  and  blowing  during  their  aquatic 
gambols,  and  we  not  unfrequently  detected  them  in  the  act 
of  sallying  from  their  reed-grown  coverts  to  graze  by  light 
of  the  moon ;  never,  however,  venturing  to  any  distance  from 
the  river,  the  strong-hold  to  which  they  betake  themselves  an 
the  smallest  alarm.  Occasionally  during  the  day  they  were 
to  be  seen  basking  on  the  shore  amid  ooee  and  mud,  bat 
shots  were  more  constantly  to  be  had  at  their  uncouth  heads 
when  protruded  from  the  water  to  draw  breath,  and  if  killedi, 
the  body  rose  to  the  surface.  yul9erable  only  behind  the 
ear,  however,  or  in  the  eye,  which  is  jplaced  in  a  prominence 
80  as  to  resemble  the  gatret  window  in  a  dutch  house,  they 
require  the  perfection  of  rifle  practice,  and  after  a  few  shots^ 
become  exceedingly  shy,  exhibiting  the  snout  only,  and  as 
instantly  withdrawing  it.  The  flesh  is  delicious,  resembling 
pork  in  flavor,  and  abounding  in  fat,  which  in  the  colony  is 
deservedly  esteemed  the  greatest  of  delicacies.  The  hide  is 
upward  of  an  inch  and  a  half  In  thickness,  and  being  scarcely 
flexible  may  be  drawn  from  the  ribs  in  strips,  like  the  planks 
firom  a  ship's  side.  Of  these  are  mantifactured  a  superior 
'description  6f  jamhoky  the  elastic  whip  already  noticed  as 
being  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  to  every  boor  pro- 
oeedihg  on  a  journey.  Our  followers  encumbered  the  wagons 
with  a  large  investment  of  them,  and  of  the  canine  teeth,  the 
ivory  of  which  is  extremely  profitable. 

It  is  truly  surprising  how  completely  a  little  cool  oommon 
sense  will  sometimes  strip  a  fatorite  marve\»of  all  prodigious 
attributes.  The  thing  was  never  more  completely  done  than 
by  Harris  in  this  instance.  Being  a  clever  artist  Inmself, 
he  took  sketches  of  the  animal  on  the  spot;  which  fully 
confirm  his  words,  if  they  were  not  equally  strengthened  by 
other  travellers  in  the  same  re^on.  But  Mr.  Gumming, 
» however,  has  chosen  to  dissent  from  him  after  a  fashion  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  that  I  cannot,  among  other  reasons, 
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resist  giying  it  for  the  contrast  between  the  mental  habitudes 
of  the  two  men  it  affords.  While  Harris  is  simply  content 
wiikh  giving  a  clear  and  effectiye  delineation  of  what  he  sees. 
Gumming  is  so  egregionslj  beset  with  the  mania  for  the  pro- 
di-gi-ons  and  for  the  amplificatioA  of  his  own  deeds,  that  it  is 
evident  if  he  had  chanced  to  have  Borionslj  encountered 
^^rats"  during  his  ''five  years  in  South  Africa/'  they  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  mammoth  rats  —  or  colossal 
at  the  very  least.  He  had  come  upon  a  hvd  of  fourteen 
hippopotami,  several  of  which'  he  had  alrei^dy  wounded  and 
lost,  having  made  his  first  shot  at  one  which  temporarily 
escaped.    He  says  of  it — 

The  one  I  had  first  shot  was  now  resting  with  half  her 
body  above  water  on  a  sand-bank  in  the  Limpopo.  Prom 
this  resting-place  I  started  her  with  one  shot  in  the  shoulder 
and  another*  in  the  side  of  the  head;  this  last  shot  0et 
her  in  motion  once  moi^e,  and  she  commenoed  struggling 
in  the  water  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  disappearing 
for  a  few  seconds,  and. then  coming  up  like  a  great  whale, 
setting'  the  whole  river  in  an  uproar.  Presently  she  took 
away  down  the  stream,  holding  to  the  other  side ;  but, 
again  returning,  I  finished  her  with  a  shot  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  This  proved  a  most  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  female  of  the  wondrous  hippopotamlus,  an  animal  with 
which  I  was  extremely  surprised  and  delighted.  She  far 
surpassed  the  brightest  conceptioxis  I  had  formed  of  her, 
being  a  larger,  a  more  lively,  and  in  every  way  a  more 
interesting  animal  that  certain  writers  had  led  me  to  expect. 

The  ''certain  writers"  alluded  to  so  significantly,  must 
include  our  friend  Harris,  who  so  clearly  differs  with  the 
enthusiastic  elephant-hunter  in  his  admiring  appreciation  cf 
the  sprightly  graces  of  the  sea-cow.  It  is  always  a  pity 
when  doctors  disagree,  but  it  rather  seems  like  adding  insult 
to  injury  on  the  part  of  Gumming,  when  he  first  steals  from 
his  master  Harris,  and  then  snubs  him. 


!  CHAPTER  XXGL 

I 

I  BtJFVALO  AND  AKTBLOPES  07  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Aftbe  treating  of  Behemoth,  I  suppose  bnfialo  and 
antelopes  must  he  classed  as  small  game,  although  the 
Buffalo  is  represented  as  a  larger  animal  than  onr  Bisony 
and  the  Eland,  which  is  dassed  as  an  antelope,  ''not 
nnfraquently  attains  the  height  of  nineteen  hands,  and 
wghing  two  thousand  pounds !''  Tolerable  specimens  these 
of  small  game  for  any  conntrj !  but  we  have  to  admit  that 
all  things  are  oomparatiTe,  and.  where  the  giraffe  of  nineteen 
feet  is  the  standard  in  height  and  the  elephant  of  bulk,  the 
processes  tn  dimu^ndo  must  necessarily  be  slow. 

This  South  African  is  undoubtedly  the  true  Buffalo,  and 
is  in  some  respects  individually  a  more  formidable  animal 
than  that  known  by  the  same  name  upon  our  plains.  Harris 
speaks  of  a  q^oimen  of  the  African  buffalo  dain  by  him, 
stMiding  sixteen  hands  and  a  half  at  the.  shoulder;  his 
ponderous  horns,  measuring  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  like  a 
mass  of  rock,  0Tershad6wing  his  small,  sinister,  gray  eyes, 
imparting  a  cunning  gloom  and  vindictiye  expression  to  its 
head,  which  was  of  such  weight  that  one  powerful  man  could 
with  difficulty  lift  it  into  the  wagon;  Gumming,  however, 
surpasses  him,  as  usual,  since  it  required  the  utmost  strength 
of  two  men  to  lift  the  head  of  a  similar  monster  he  slew ! 
He  says — 

I  ordered  the  Bechuanas  to  release  the  dogs;  and  spurring 
Oolesberg,  which  I  rode  for  the  first  time  since  the  affair 
with  the  lioness,  I  gave  chase.     The  buffaloes  crossed  the 
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Tallej  in  front  of  me,  and  made  for  a  Bucceflflion  of  dense 
thiokets  in  the  hills  to  the  northward.  As  they  crossed 
the  vallej,  hj  riding  hard  I  obtained  a  broadside  shot  at 
the  last  boll,  and  fired  both  barrels  into  him.  He,  howeyer, 
eontinned  his  course,  but  I  presently  separated  him,  along 
with  two  other  bulls,  from  the  troop.  My  rifle  being  a 
two-grooTed,  which  is  hard  to  load,  I  was  unable  to  d^  so 
on  horseback^  and  followed  with  it  empty,  in. the  hope  of 
bringing  them  to  bay.  In  passing  through  a  grove  of 
ihomy  trees  I  lost  sight  of  the  wounded  buffalo;  he  had 
turned  short  and  doubled  back,  a  common  practice  with  them 
when  wounded.  After  following  the  other  two  at  a  hard 
gallop  for  about  two  miles,  I  was  riding  within  fiye  yards 
of  their  huge  broad  stems.  They  exhaled  a  strong  bovine 
smell,  which  came  hot  in  my  face»  •  I  expected  every  minute 
that  they  would  come  to  bay,  and  give  me  time  to  load ;  but 
this  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  do.  At  length,  finding  I 
had  the  speed  of  them,  I  increased  my  pace;  and  going 
«head,  I  placed  myself  right  before  the  finest  bull,  thus 
expecting  to  force  him  to  stand  at  bay;  upon  which  he 
instantly  charged  me  with  a  low  roar,  very  similar  to  the 
voice  of  a  lion.  Golesberg  neatly  avoided  the  charge,  and 
the  bull  resumed  his  northward  course.  We  now  entered  on 
rocky  ground,  and  the  forest  became  m6re  dense  as  we  pro- 
ceeded. The  buffaloes  were  evidently  making  for  some  strong 
retreat.  I,  however,  managed  with  much  difficulty  to  hold 
them  in  view,  following,  as  best  I  could,  through  thorny 
thickets.  Isaac  rode  some  hundreds  yards  behind,  and  kept 
shouting  to  me  to  drop  the  pursuit,  or  I  should  be  killed.  At 
last  the  buffaloes  suddenly  pulled  up,  and  stood  at  bay  in  a 
thicket  within  twenty  yards  of  me.  Springing  from  my 
horse,  I  hastily  loaded  my  two-grooved  rifle,  which  I  had 
scarcely  completed  when  Isaac  rode  up  and  inquired  iiiiat 
had  become  of  the  buffaloes,  Jittle  dreaming  that  they  were 
standing  within  twenty  yards  of  him.    I  answered  by  pointing 
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m J  rifle  across  his  horse's  nose,  and  letting  fly  shazp  rigbt 
and  left  at  the  two  bnfialoes.    A  headlong  charge,  acoom- 
panied  by  a  mnflled  roar,  was  the  result.    In  an  instant  I 
was  round  a  clomp  of  tangled  thorn  trees ;  bat  Isaac,  by  the 
violence  of  his  efforts  to  get  his  horse  in  motion,  lost  his 
balance,  and  at  the  same  instant,  his  girths  giving  way,  him- 
self, his  saddle,  and  big  Dutch  rifle,  all  came  to  the  gronnd 
together,  with  &  heavy  crash,  right  in  the  path  of  the  infu- 
riated buffaloes.    Two  of  the  dogs,  which  had  fortunately 
that  moment  joined  us,  met  them  in  their  charge,  and,  by 
diverting  their  attention,  probably  saved  Isaac  from  instant 
destruction.    The  buffaloes  now  took  up  another  position  in 
an  adjoining    thicket.      They  were  both    badly  wounded, 
blotches  and  pools  of  blood  marking  the  ground  where  they 
had  fiftood.    The  dogs  rendered  me  assistance  by  taking  up 
their  attention,  and  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  noble  bulls 
breathed  their  last  beneath  the  shade  of  a  mimosa  grove. 
Each  of  them,  in  dying,  repeatedly  uttered  a  very  striking, 
low,  deep  moan.     This  I  subsequently  ascertained  the  buffalo 
invariably  utters  when  in  the  act  of  expiring. 

On  going  up  to  them,  I  was  astonished  to  behold  their  size 
and  powerful  appearance.  Their  horns  reminded  me  of  the 
rugged  trunk  of  an  oak  tree.  Each  horn  was  upward  of  a 
foot  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  together  they  effectually 
protected  the  skull  with  a  massive  and  impenetrable  shield. 
The  horns,  descending,  and  spreading  out  horizontally,  com* 
pletely  overshadowed  the  animal's  eyes,  imparting  to  him  a 
look  the  most  ferocious  and  sinister  that  can  be  imagined. 

This  conveys  to  us  a  strikmg  picture  of  the  power  and 
prowess  of  the  individual  animal,  but ;  although  these  gentle- 
men are,  with  perhaps  pardonable  exaggeration,  constantly 
using  the  term  '^  vast,"  in  reference  to  the  herds  of  buffalo 
encountered  by  them  in  these  regions,  yet  I  am  compelled 
to  classify  this  use  of  a  word  so  significant  along  with  that 
they  uniformly  make  of  fwe%t^  which  after  all  means  in 
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reality^  according  to  their  own  showing,  nothing  more  than 
what  we  term  "  bushy  woodlands" — ^being  groves  of  mimosa 
bushes  or  shrubs,  eighteen  or  nineteen  feet  in  height,  on  the 
taps  of  which  the  giraffe  is  represented  as  browsing.  It 
sounds  about  as  droll  to  a  backwoodsman's  ears  to  hear  these 
shrubs  called  forest  trees,  as  it  would  to  hear  a  herd  of  three 
thousand  buffaloes  called  'Wast,"  when  armies  of  hundreds 
of  thousands,  or  even  millions,  are  by  no  means  considered 
either  extraordinary  or  unusual  on  our  plains.  ^  Things  are 
comparative  in  more  ways  than  one;  and  although  the 
African  buffalo  may  stand  higher  on  its  legs  than  our  bison, 
the  bulk  is  certainly  not  greater.  And  as  for  the  petty  herds 
in  which  it  moves,  expressing  anything  of  that  indescribable 
grandeur  with  which  the  American  animal  is  poured  along  in 
countless  shaggy  legions  over  trembling  plains,  the  very  idea 
of  comparison  is  like  that  of  a  mill-tail  to  Niagara ;  or  the 
dangers  of  shooting  cowardly  lions,  helpless  sea-cows, 
peaceful  elephants  and  harmless  giraffes,  amidst  the  stupid, 
poorly  armed,  half-monkey  tribes  of  Africa,  accompanied 
by  huge  wains,  lumbered  with  the  luxuries  of  wines,  cigars, 
tea,  coffee  and  bread, — ^with  the  perils  to  be  faced  by  the 
wild  border  hunter  of  America! 

Mounted  on  his  mustang,  with  the  occaaional  luxury  of 
a  pack  mule  and  coffee  and  sugar  for  the  first  week  out, 
the  Borderer  will  traverse  thousands  of  miles  alone,  armed 
with  rifle  and  knife,  through  desert  regions,  scour^-l  by 
the  fiercest,  most  cruel,  the  best  mounted  Nomads  in  the 
world,  whom  he  must  baffle  wile  with  wile  and  force  by 
force — will  meet,  single-handed,  the  terrible  Grisly  Bear 
that  knows  no  panic,  and  cannot  be  turned  aside  when 
roused,  even  by  fire— or  cross,  unscathed,  the  thundering 
track  of  myriad  Bisons ;  and  think  himself  very  lucky,  if, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  after  having  eaten  up  his 
saddle  skirts  and  made  soup  of  his  moccasins  some  half 
dozen  times— he  gets  back,  to  a  trading  pest  or  settlement^ 
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and  can  obtain  a  taste  once  more  of  a  *^  com  dodger,"  and 
a  Uttle  "bald-face"  or  "old  lye!" 

These  are  what  we  call  Sunters  in  America^  and  sujch, 
are  the  comparatire  conditions  of  suffering  and  danger  in 
the  life  here  and  in  South  Africa !  yet  Harris^  on  his  retHm 
from  his  South  African  Expedition,  with  great  simplicitj*, 
enumerates  it  among  his  other  hardships,  that  he  had  lived 
for  four  or  five  months  upon  nothing  but  the  monotonans 
round  of  tea,  coffee,  brandy,  bread  and  meat ! ! ! ! 

Our  Hunters  and  Hunter-Naturalists  do  not  withal  con- 
sider themselves  heroes  by  any  means — ^and  would  laugh  at 
you  for  the  supposition ;  such  things  are  too  much  matters  of 
course  with  them.  Yet  I  do  not  the  less  respect  the-manlj 
and  dashing  achievements  of  these  British  South  African 
adventurers,  nor  hesitate  to  deny  to  them  in  their  fine  zeal 
for  "  specimens,"  the  true  and  hardy  spirit  of  the  Hunter- 
Naturalist.  I  would  insist,  nevertheless,  upon  having  it 
understood,  as  before  hinted,  that  some  things  are  compara^^ 
dve  as  well  as  others.  With  one  more  short  picture  from 
Harris,  I  am  done  with  the  buffalo.  He  says — while  on  the 
Limpopo^ 

Wild  buffaloes,  too,  might  often  be  seen  from  the  wagons. 
Riding  up  a  narrow  defile,  flanked  by  steep  banks,  I  one 
morning  found  myself  suddenly  confronted  with  the  van  of 
a  vast  troop  of  these  formidable  animals,  which  were  ascend- 
ing from  the  opposite  side — their  malevolent  gray  eyes 
scowling  beneath  a  threatening  brow.  Unable  to  turn, 
they  must  have  charged  over  me,  had  my  horse  not  contrived 
to  scramble  up  the  bank ;  from  the  top  of  which  I  fired  both 
barrels  into  the  leader,  a  ponderous  bull,  whose  appearance 
stamped  him  father  of  the  herd.  Falling  on  his  knees,  the 
patriarch  was  instantly  trampled  under  foot  by  his  followers 
as  they  charged,  bellowing,  in  close  squadrons  down  the 
declivity,  with  the  fury  of  a  passing  whirlwind,  and  making 
ihe  woods  re-echo  to  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs. 
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But  the  only  South  African  animal  vhich  at  all  approxi- 
mates in  its  habits  the  prodigious  migratory  movements  of 
onr  bison,  is  a  beautiful  antelope  of  the  smaller  species, 
ailed  by  the  Dutch  Boers  the  Springbok.  Gumming  thus 
describes  his  first  sight  of  the  migrations  of  the  springbok — 

A  person  anxious  to  kill  many  springboks  might  have 
bagged  thirty  or  forty  that  morning.  I  never,  in  all  my 
subsequent  career,  fell  in  with  so  dense  a  herd  of  antelopes, 
nor  found  them  allow  me  to  ride  so  near  them.  Having 
inspanned,  we  proceeded  with  the  wagons  to  take  up  the 
fallen  game.  Vast  and  surprising  as  was  the  herd  of  spring- 
boks which  I  had  that  morning  witnessed,  it  was  infinitely 
snpassed  by  what  I  beheld  on  the  march  from  my  vley  to 
old  Sweir's  camp ;  for,  on  our  clearing  the  low  range  of  hills 
through  which  the  springboks  had  been  pouring,  I  beheld 
the  boundless  plains,  and  even  the  hill  sides  which  stretched 
away  on  every  side  of  me,  thickly  covered,  not  with  "  herds," 
but  with  ^^  one  vast  herd"  of  springboks ;  far  as  the  eye  could 
strain  the  landscape  was  alive  with  them,  until  they  softened 
down  into  a  red  mass  of  living  creatures. 

To  endeavor  to  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  antelopes 
which  I  that  day  beheld,  were  vain;  but  I  have,  nevertheless, 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
springboks  were  that  morning  within  the  compass  of  my 
vision.  Old  Sweirs  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  very  fair 
^Hrek-bokken,"  but  observed  that  it  was  not  many  when 
compared  with  what  he  had  seen.  ''You,  this  morning," 
he  remarked,  ''behold  only  one  flat  covered  with  spring- 
boks, but  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  ridden  a  long 
day's  journey  over  a  succession  of  fiats  covered  with  them,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  as  thick  as  sheep  standing  in  a  fold." 

My  limits  press  upon  me  so,  that,  with  regret,  I  take 
leave  of  the  antelopes,  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  of 
the  groups  of  African  game,  with  a  parting  glimpse  of  the 
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magnificent  riches  of  the  great  raUey  of  the  Limpopo,  in 
strange,  grotesque  and  lovely  forms. 

Here  may  be  seen  the  graceful  pattah,  ehy  and  capricious, 
with  knotted  and  excentrically  inflected  horns  of  extraordi- 
nary proportions;  the  rare  and  majestic  water^buck,  which 
is  never  found  at  a  distance  from  rivers,  in  which  he  delights 
to  plunge ;  the  sluggish  roan  antelope  of  the  elevated  downs 
and  ridges,  charging  viciously,  when  unable  to  continue  its 
flight,  with  its  heavy  build  and  size  equding  that  of  a  large 
horse.  Here  too,  is  found  the  majestic  koo-doo,  with  its 
brilliant  colors  of  lively  French  gray,  approaching  to  blue; 
with  transverse  white  bands  over  the  back  and  loins; 

The  grotesque  and  awkward  gnoo  wheels  and  prances  in 
every  direction,  his  shaggy  and  bearded  head  arched  between 
slender  and  muscular  legs ;  his  long,  white  tail  streaming  to 
the  wind;  his  wild,  sinister  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his  freqnent 
snort,  like  the  roar  of  a  lion.  The  sassayby,  with  his  crescent 
horns,  drooping  hind  quarters  and  brilliant  colors,  purple 
and  violet,  and  the  hartebeest  of  bright  orange,  and  legs 
excentrically  marked ;  the  splendid  oryx,  with  its  sweeping 
tail,  reversed  mane,  shaggy  breast  and  straight,  slender 
horns;  the  beautiful  zebra,  with  the  more  faintly  banded 
quagga,  and  the  riet-buck  of  the  sedge-grown  rivulets;  the 
prodigious  eland,  fat  always  like  a  prize  ox,  and  nearly  as 
large;  and  most  glorious  of  all,  the  swift  and  rare  sable 
antelope,  with  its  scimetar-shaped  horns  and  snowy  breast, 
flying  along  the  mountain  ridges. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  twenty  different  varieties  of  the 
antelope,  in  which  this  veritable  Paradise  of  the  Ferae  Nature 
abounds,  and  most  of  those  here  enumerated  are  frequently 
in  view  in  one  landscape,  which  will  yet  be  diversified  by  the 
presence  of  the  larger  beasts  we  have  spoken  of  before. 
Verily  is  the  life  of  the  Hunter-Naturalist  filled  with  "Wild 
Scenes!'* 
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